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Why  Students  should  be 

taught  on  the 

Remington 

Because  it  is  the  one  machine  which  permits  a 
comprehensive  instruction  in  typewriting. 

Because  it  has  a  special  and  exclusive  feature — 
the  Self-Starter— which  adds  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
to  the  letter  writing  speed  of  the  typist; 

Because  it  is  the  speediest  of  all  typewriters. 
The  World's  Record  for  actual  gross  speed  in  typing 
was  made  on  a  Remington. 

Because  it  is  the  typewriter  which  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  world's 
business.  More  Remingtons  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  sold  than  any  other  make. 

Because  it  is  the  machine  which  insures  to  its 
skilled  operators  the  best  positions  and  the  high- 
est pay. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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COMMERCIAL 
TEXT  BOOKS 


Tlie  Sign  of  Quality 


It  i-  your  protei  tion  in  buying 

a  hool  1 ks  and  ••  backed  by 

a  publishing  house  thai  has 
been  produi  ing  educational 
publications  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  renturv. 


Ellis  Publishing  Compan) 

Educational  Publishers 
Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  seen  successful  in   doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
C  >st  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate bourse,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 

Send   f'.r  Catalog.      Fersonal    service    of    R.    J. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'Just  Issue,/ 

THE    PRIMER   OF   SHORTHAND 

Being   an    Easy    Introduction    to    Pitmanic   Phonography  thru  Words  of  One   Syllable. 
BY  JER(  (ME  B.  H<  (WARD 

Paper    (cloth   back),    12rr.o  ,   60  cents. 

X.    B. — A  single  copy  will  be  mailed  postpaid   to   any   teacher   of   shorthand    or   school 
officer  for  forty-three  cent--. 

It  is  believed  that  this  little  hook  will  afford  a  pleasant  and  easy 
means  of  introducing  any  learner  to  the  study  of  Pitmanic  Phono- 
graphy. It  is  designed,  however,  more  especially  to  meet  the  needs 
of  eighth-grade  and  other  young  learners,  and  those  of  beginners  of 
any  age  in  night  classes.  In  these  cases  it  is  of  peculiar  advantage 
that  the  earliest  lesson^  shall  be  short  and  simple  and  yet  furnish 
sound  instruction  in  the  principles  of  thi  system  and  effective  training 
in  the  phonographic  way  of  thinking  and  writing.  The  learner  who 
has  received  such  instruction  and  training,  as  supplied  in  this  hook. 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  remaining  parts  of  the  systi  m 
through  the   study   of  the  Phonographic  Amanuensis. 


I'UBLISHT  BY 


THE   PHONOGRAPHIC   INSTITUTE   COMPANY, 

Benn  Pitman.  Founder  CINCINNATI,    OHIO  Jerome  B,  Howard.  Preside  „t 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 

Metropolitan  System  of  Bookkeeping 

By   W.   A.   Sheaffer 

This  modern  text  is  complete  in  its  treatment  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary  account- 
ing. It  contains  every  essential — clear  explanations,  script  and  other  illustrations,  drill 
exercises,  five  short  sets  followed  by  longer  sets,  use  of  papers  throughout  but  used  exten- 
sively in  only  one  set,  etc. — that  satisfies  the  teacher.  The  real  strength  of  the  text,  however, 
lies  in  its  power  to  interest  the  pupil  and  lead  him  step  by  step  through  the  course.  The  begin- 
ning chapters  are  comparatively  easy  but  the  work  grows  rapidly.  Only  cash,  merchandise, 
expense,  and  personal  accounts  are  included  in  the  first  set.  New  principles,  transactions, 
books,  etc.,  are  introduced  gradually,  and  when  introduced  they  are  clearly  explained.  There 
is  no  point  in  the  text  where  the  author  does  the  pupil's  thinking  for  him.  The  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  never  lost  sight  of. 

The  plan  of  the  text  is  very  easily  followed  and  a  minimum  of  the  teacher's  time  is  required  in 
interpreting  the  text.  The  complete  course  is  divided  into  four  Parts  and  the  text  is  published  in  the 
following  volumes: 

Complete,  420  pages,  cloth — A  very  complete  course  for  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

Parts  I  and  II,  242  pages,  cloth— An  elementary  course  that  is  adapted  to  two-semester 
high  school,  and  other  brief  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV,  200  pages,  cloth — An  advanced  course  to  be  used  following  any  ele- 
mentary text. 

Part  I,  130  pages,  paper — An  ideal  introductory  course  teaching  the  cash  book,  journal, 
purchase  book,  sales  book,  partnership  accounts,  etc.  Just  right  for  secretarial 
courses,  one-semester  courses,  etc. 

Part  II,  96  pages,  paper — An  intermediate  text  in  which  there  is  a  set  illustrating  the 
jobbing  furniture  business,  using  business  papers  for  all  transactions. 

Set  7,  Part  III,  62  pages,  paper — Teaches  columnar  books,  adjustment  entries,  etc., 
with  a  wholesale  hardware  set. 

Set  8,  Part  III,  34  pages,  paper — Advanced  principles  and  the  accounts  and  transac- 
tions of  a  commission  business. 

Part  IV,  90  pages,  paper — A  corporation  set  for  a  manufacturing  business,  using  a 
voucher  system.  The  author  presents  difficult  material  so  it  is  interesting  and 
rasily  mastered. 

The  blank  books  and  supplies  are  in  units  to  correspond  with  the  paper  bound  texts,  so  the  material 
is  supplied  in  convenient  form  for  almost  any  requirement. 


Stenographic  Office  Practice 

By  O.    M.   Powers 

This  new  title  is  a  practical  course  consisting  principally  of  work  for  the  pupil.  Expla- 
nations and  instructions  are  sufficient  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  each  form. 
The  plan  is  very  easily  followed  and  is  adapted  to  single  or  double  period  daily  assignments 
or  to  the  intensified  finishing  course  plan. 

All  forms  in  the  student's  outfit  are  actual  duplicates,  in  size,  form  and  quality,  of  those  used  in 
modern  business  offices.  The  text  and  outfit  are  so  attractive  that  the  student  will  take  special  pride 
in  doing  the  work  carefully. 

Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method — Strengthens  the  weaker  fingers  early  in  the  course.  A  com- 
plete  instructor — 190   pages.      No   essential   of   typing   efficiency   is   neglected. 

Also  texts  for  Practical  Grammar,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Law,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Munson    Shorthand. 

Correspondence    Solicited 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  of 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  stroke-. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 

Each  ami  every  alphabetic  charactei  is  bul  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  Hit  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations ;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  giver 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectiHe  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing     thi      vowels     and     diphthong?  I  shorthand 

materials  is  inten-selly  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same.  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but    a    single    stem — a    single    movement    oi    the   pencil. 

NO    SHADING    whatever. 

Instead    of   obtaining   sufficient    characters   for   an   alphabet    by 
symbols    light    and    shaded,    Paragon    makes    them    short 
nnd    long.      There  are  no  intermediate   sizes.      Hence,   the  distinc- 
tion is  great.      Thsi  is  another  instance  of  the   intensely   practical 
■  |  nm    of    the    system. 

NO    POSITION   writing. 

The   writing   is   mi   a   straight  line,  as  in  ordinary    longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS 


,vork 


largest    corporat 


the 


Paragon  is  being  used  by  steno- 
graphers in  official  Court  Report- 
ing, in  various  departments  of  the 
l  s  <  povernment,  in  offices  of 
...  the  land — in  medical  and  scientific 
most  difficult   technical   terms  are  used. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that   wi  rse  to  others  teachi- 

ng   Paragon    shorthand,    this    system    has    heen    adopted    by    some 
:-~   for  public   schools  and  also   by    seme   of   the  leading 


of  the   „. 
business    colleges 


this   and    other   countries. 


TEACHERS 


learn    Paragon    well 
espondence    Solicited 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE  FLASHWRITER 


$25.22 


XpOR  School  Use  and  Home  Study.  Now  ready  for 
*-  distribution  in  limited  quantity.  The  Flash- 
writer  Machine  shows  "pictures"  of  Keyboard 
Recording  Outlines—  never  before  possible.  Stu- 
dents progress  wi  h  amazing  rap;dity  and  absolute 
accuracy.  No  ribbons,  no  upkeep  expense,  noise- 
less, weighs  but  fivn  pounds.  Write  for  booklets 
illustrating  the  Flasnwriter  and  the  Masterflash 
Method.     Address, 

THE  FLASHWRITER  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Sales  Offices:  Troy,  New  York 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  BANKING 

The  system  with  the  real,  actual  busi- 
ness methods  and  modern  accounting 
principles.  You  can't  afford  to  over- 
look the  "Bliss"  if  you  are  aiming  to 
give  your  students  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory training,  a  training  that  will 
guarantee  their  success  when  under- 
taking their  first  position. 

TWO  SYSTEMS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  OFFICES 

Our  two  systems,  Actual  Business  and 
Folder,  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school,  large  or 
small.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Bliss  Course,  send  for  Students  Outfit 
and  text  for  examination. 

Special  Two  Year  Course  for  High  Schools 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 
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WHAT   IS   WRONG? 

"Two  per  cent  of  the  people  do  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  thinking,  planning  and  managing  of  this  country" 

—ROGER  BABSON. 

Do  you  believe  Babson's  statement?  If  you  do,  you  must  be  convinced  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong,  inherently  wrong,  with  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  or  with  the  practical  side  of  our  educational  methods. 

Why  shouldn't  a  man  or  woman  with  a  high  school  or  business  college 
training  be  able  to  think  constructively  and  plan  effectively?  If  he  should, 
why  isn't  Babson's  percentage  of  thinkers,  planners  and  managers  higher? 


Just  what  should  the  school  do  for  a  boy  or 
girl  to  give  the  greatest  assurance  of  a  successful 
business  career? 

Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  our  great  banks, 
factories,  or  department  stores  and  asked  what  is 
necessary  to  make  an  individual  successful?  If 
so,  you  have  been  told  that  he  must  possess 
certain  definite  qualities.  He  must  have  courage, 
initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition.  He  must 
take  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  be  willing 
to  utilize  some  of  his  spare  time  in  studying  the 
business.  You  have  been  told  the  same  thing  in 
every  place  whether  bank,  factory   or  store. 

All  these  great  concerns  talk  to  you  about 
qualities  a  man  must  possess  rather  than  knowl- 
edge  he   must   have. 

That  gives  the  educator  a  new  task,  and  puts 
a  new  problem  before  him.  He  must  develop 
SUCCESS  QUALITIES  in  addition  to  teaching 
facts,  and  business  theory. 

An  array  of  facts  may  assist  one  to  drive  a 
sharp  bargain,  but  a  head  full  of  facts,  merely  as 
facts,  docs  not  give  one  a  positive,  pleasing,  mag- 
netic personality  that  makes  him  an  irresistible 
leader  of  men. 

What  are  you  doing  to  create  in  your  students 
the  quality  of  "Occupational  Pride?" 

Listen  to  this,  from  a  department  store  super- 
intendent: "Ninety  per  cent  of  our  employes  are 
thinking  of  just  two  things — Saturday  night  and 
the  pay  check."  These  people  are  not  in  love 
with  their  work  —  they  have  no  "Occupational 
Pride." 

The  educational  director  of  a  great  Chicago 
ban!  thai  was  beginning  to  lose  its  grip  says, 
'  \\  hen  I  came  here  one  year  ago  every  employe 
was  in  a  rut  One  employe  who  had  been  here 
two  years  did  not  know  what  a  certified  check 
meant."     What  was  wrong? 


There  was  a  lack  of  ambition,  initiative  purpose 
and    advancement    was    impossible. 

How  can  the  school  develop  in  the  student  the 
Human  Success  Qualities:  ambition,  courage, 
conscientiousness,  initiative,  purpose  and  business 
dignity  in  addition  to  giving  him  the  technical 
knowledge   he   must   have? 

Your  graduates  must  develop  the  "qualities" 
that  all  business  concerns  recognize  as  necessary, 
if  they  are  to  evolve  out  of  detail  positions  into 
executive   positions. 

Thousands  of  students,  teachers  and  business 
people  tell  us  "Salesmanship  &  Business  Effi- 
ciency" and  "Personal  Efficiency"  are  doing  more 
than  any  books  ever  written  to  develop  these 
"qualities."  These  books  were  written  out  of 
twenty-five  years'  business  experience  and  from 
the   standpoint   of  the   public   need. 

Now  can  you  see  why  "Salesmanship  &  Business 
Efficiency"  has  had  a  greater  sale  than  any  simi- 
lar book?  Why  orders  have  been  received  from 
business  concerns  in  fourteen  foreign  countries? 
Why  it  is  being  used  each  year  by  scores  of 
business  concerns  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
thousands  of  their  men.  and  why  it  is  used  by 
hundreds  of  schools  each  year  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  thousands  of  their  students  in  the 
United   States,   Canada  and  Japan? 

As  a  builder  of  character  and  as  a  builder  of 
the  essential  qualities  of  human  leadership — the 
"qualities"  that  make  for  a  larger  manhood  and 
womanhood — the  "qualities"  that  enable  one  to 
render  a  larger  service  to  humanity,  the  Knox 
texts,  "Personal  Efficiency"  and  "Salesmanship 
and    Business    Efficiency"   are   in    the   lead. 

Remember  that  these  texts  are  laying  the  foun- 
dat'on  that  will  help  your  students  to  get  into 
the   Babson   two   per   cent   class. 


Over  one  hundred  and   twenty-five   thousand   copies   of   "Salesmanship   and 
Business  Efficiency"  have  been  sold. 

Eventually  you  will  use  it.  to  he  sure.  But  why  nut  give  your  present  students  th 
benefit  of  this  instruction?  It  will  influence  their  entire  lives.  You  owe  it  to  them  and  als 
to  yourself,  for  it  will  pay  you  as  well  as  them. 

Send  fo'    a  one  day  EXAMINATION  COPY  of  Either  Booh 


THE  KNOX  BUSINESS  BOOK  CO. 


2169  E.  9th  St. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A  Few  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Adoptions  for  1920 


Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Atlanta 

Honolulu 

Alaska 


Reasons  for  Gregg  Progress 


1.  The  simplicity  of  Gregg  Shorthand  inspires  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence at  the  beginning,  and  students  that  start  the  courses 
continue  to  the  end. 

2.  The  ease  with  which  the  system  can  be  written  assures  early  skill 
in  writing. 

3.  Its  legibility  contributes  to  rapid  reading  and  accurate  transcrip- 
tion. 

4.  The  great  number  of  competent  and  college-trained  teachers  is 
appreciated   by   the   school   executive. 

5.  Good   Books  and   Efficient  Service. 


,    The  introduction  of  Gregg  Shorthand  into  your  school   will   mean   a   great   saving 
both  in  time  and  money.     The  change  can  be  easily  made.     Let  us  tell  you  how. 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


i.Mm.um\.\.w.muiuiv>i\ma\.vmim.\MM,\ 


Some  Worlds  Shorthand 
Championship  Contests 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its  light-line  competitors. 

THE  EAGAN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CUP 

(Open  competition  for  the  High  Speed  Championship  of  the  World) 

Vear         Place                                      Winner  System                     of^ccfrafy           *p?rES? 

1907  Boston                      Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman                 96                     163 

1908  Philadelphia            Nellie   M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman                 '.is.  4                 253 

1909  Providence              Nellie   M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman                 9.">.3                 264 
[By  winning  the   Eagan   Cup   three  years   in   succession,  Miss   Wood   became   the 

permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  "SHORTHAND  WRITER"  CUP 

and  the  title  "Champion   Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World" 

Percentage  Net  speed 

^  ear  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  mm. 

Kill     Buffalo  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  95.71  268 

1912  New   York  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.8  278 

1913  Chicago                       Nathan   Behrin                  Isaac  Pitman                 96.86  272 
[By  winning  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup  three  years  in  succession,  Mr.  Nathan 

Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  ADAMS   INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY   FOR   SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

Percentage 

Place  Winner  Sn  stem  of  accuracy 

1911      Buffalo  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman  99.5 

[There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  1.50  to  210  words  per  min.] 
[Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  of  09.3.] 

WORLD'S  SHORTHAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLD  MEDAL 

Percentage  N"et  -, 

Vear  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per. 

1914  Atlantic  City  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  98.6  277 
[In  the  three  contests  of  280,  220  and  200  words,  Mr.  Behrin's  average  of  accuracy 

was  98  per  cent;  a  world's  record  which  has  never  been  approached.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  none  but  Pitmanic  writers  were  able  to  qualify  in  this  contest.] 

N.   Y.   STATE   SHORTHAND   REPORTERS'   ASSOCIATION 

Net  sp. 

Place  Winner  Syst-m  Err  irs  per  m  ■ 

1919     New   York  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  2  322 

[The   result   of   this   contest   furnishes   further   proof    that   the    highest    speed    and      * 
accuracy  is  inalienable  from  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     None  but  Pitmanic  writers 
qualified  in  this  contest.] 

Send  for   "Ten  International  Spe-'-l  Contrsts" 


ISAAC   PITMAN  &   SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Coursa  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  $1  $0;    "Practical  Course 

in  Touch  Typrirri linn."  .'"■      Adopted  by  the  New  Ynrk  Hoard  of  Education 
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GO! 

The  race  is  on.  A  hundred  thous- 
and bright,  earnest  young  men  and 
young  women  are  starting  eagerly 
down  the  road  that  leads  toward  busi- 
ness success. 

All  of  them  can  win— but  not  all  of 
them  will.  Some  will  drop  behind 
while  still  in  school,  and  others  all 
along  the  way. 

How  about   you? 

A  RACE— WITH  WHOM? 

With  yourself.  .  Never  mind  the 
other  fellow  —  your  race  is  not  with 
him.  You  may  not  be  as  swift  as_  he 
is.  but  you  must  do  your  best.  What 
will  it  profit  if  you  do  beat  him.  tun 
lose  the  race? 

Do  better  today  that  you  did  yes- 
terday. Tomorrow,  do  better  than 
you  do  today. 

Keep  on  growing — become  bigger. 
br  iader  and   better  every   day. 

Learn   something    new   every   day. 


TO  LOWER  PRICES 
The  way  to  lower  prices  is  plain 
enough:  Induce  two  million  or  more 
able-bodied  men  to  leave  the  cities 
and  factories  and  work  on  the  farms 
The  result  would  be  that  the  farm 
labor  would  be  cheaper,  and  the  con- 
sequent competition  between  farmers 
would  bring  down  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  The  lessened  demand  from 
the  cities  would  also  tend  in  this  di- 
rection. The  cost  of  living  would  be 
so  much  decreased  that  the  demand 
for  higher  wages  would  have  no  jus- 
tification. The  whole  commercial  life 
of  the  country  would  settle  back  t" 
normal  easily  and  naturally. 

But  how  could  men  be  gotten  from 
the  city  to  the  country?  There's  the 
rub.  Farm  land  is  so  high  that  they 
cannot  buy.  Wages  of  farm  laborers 
are  high,  but  city  wages  tend  to  keep 
up  to  or  beyond  them.  The  city  un- 
deniably has  some  advantages  as  a 
place  to  live,  especially  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  living  there. 

We  are  really  caught  in  a  great 
bubble,  which  we  know  must  burst  at 
some  time,  but  which  we  are  all  con- 
tinually blowing  bigger.  The  farmer 
asks  more  for  his  wheat — the  manu- 
facturer for  his  product  —  and  the 
consumer,  who  must  pay  these  prices 
from  his  wages,  asks  higher  and 
higher  wages.  Each  increase,  who- 
ever gets  it,  leads  to  demands  for 
other  increases. 

History  tells  us  how  it  will  end. 
There  will  come  a  general  readjust- 
ment, known  as  a  "financial  panic." 
Manufacturers  will  close  their  factor- 
ies, baiik>  will  curtail  their  loans,  if 
they  do  not  close  their  doors,  mer- 
chants will  stop  selling  for  credit,  and 
farmers  will  take  much  lower  prices 
fur  their  grain  and  meat.  The  whole 
country  will  be  brought  back  sudden- 
ly and"  violently  to  a  more  equitable 
division  of  labor  between  the  country 
and  the  city;  for  when  thousands  of 
men  in  the  cities  are  thrown  out  of 
work  they  will  move  into  the  country, 
where  they  may  at  least  have  enough 
to  eat.  Then  little  by  little  business 
will  get  back  to  normal  again. 

The  proportion  of  the  people  who 
should  live  in  the  country  is  constantly 
changing     A  hundred  years  ago  fewer 


than  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  this 
country  lived  in  cities  of  five  thous- 
and or  more,  while  the  census  of 
1920  will  probably  show  that  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  live  in  cities.  The 
invention  of  farm  machinery,  and  the 
improvements  in  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, have  made  this  increase  possible, 
and  a  still  further  increase  will  no 
doubt  be  made.  But  just  now  it  seems 
that  too  large  a  number  of  Americans 
live  in   the  cities. 

What  a  commentary  it  is  on  human 
intelligence  and  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can business  men.  that  no  plan  has 
been  devised  to  remedy  a  condition 
which  we  all  recognize,  and  avert  the 
disaster  which  we  all  know  is  com- 
ing! Where  is  the  statesman  who 
will  show  us  how  to  get  the  benefits 
of  a  panic  without  its  losses? 


FOLLOW    MISS   CHAMPION 

You  commercial  and  penmanship 
teachers,  who  can  write  well,  but  not 
as  well  as  you  would  like,  should  fol- 
low the  lessons  by  Miss  Champion 
which  begin  in  this  number. 

N.iu  will  get  more  out  of  them  than 
any  of  your  students  will.  Because 
you  already  write  fairly  well,  you  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  many  of  the 
points  that  the  beginning  student  will 
miss.  Her  beautiful  copies  will  mean 
more  to  you  than  they  do  to  your 
students,  for  you  will  be  able  to  imi- 
tate them  more  exactly.  The  little 
refinements  of  skill  that  make  this 
one  of  the  greatest  courses  ever  pre- 
sented will  appeal  to  you,  although 
your  students   might   overlook   them. 

Begin  with  this  first  lesson,  and 
write  a  page  or  two  of  each  copy,  as 
faithfully  as  any  of  your  students  do. 
You  will  find  it  interesting,  and  your 
skill    will   be   greatly   increased. 

Such  practice  should  enable  you  to 
secure  the  Business  Educator  Profes- 
sional Certificate  by  the  end  of  the 
vear  This  is  granted  only  for  su- 
perior work.  Only  about  a  dozen 
persons  secure  it  in  the  course  of  a 
vear.  It  is  granted  for  either  orna- 
mental or  business  writing,  but  it 
must  be  professional  writing  —  the 
!  ind  i  t  v  ritine,  which  indicates  su- 
p,  -i,  c    ntrc  1   i  t   the  muscles. 

F  illow    Mis:    Chainpi   n! 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 
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By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.     Leave  every   third 
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A   WORD    OF   APPRECIATION 

Before  giving  this  course  of  lessons,  I  would  indeed  be 
an  ingrate  should  1  fail  to  give  due  credit  to  Messrs.  Zaner 
and  Bloser,  of  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  for 
whatever  success  [  may  have  attained  as  a  penman  and 
teacher. 

To  Mr.  Zaner.  friend,  tutor,  artist,  and  founder  of  the 
Zanerian,  and  greatest  teacher  of  his  time.  I  am  especially 
indebted.  1  have  not  attained  the  high  ideals  instilled  in  me 
by  this  master  teacher,  but  feel  that  without  his  kind  guidance 
and  above  all  his  wonderful  power  to  inspire,  this  somewhat 
humble  effort  of  mine  would   have  been  impossible. 

[Thousands  have  gone  into  the  world  from  his  school 
inspired  by  a  life  that  was  consecrated  entirely  to  the  love 
oi   art. 

Vssociated  with  this  .ureal  artist  was  Mr.  Bloser,  a  man 
whom  everj  student  lias  found  to  be  a  friend  ever  willing  to 
help,  and  ever  ready  to  give  words  of  encouragement. 

My  final  work  under  Mr.  Lupfer  has  been  a  pleasure,  and 
to  him  i  am  indebted  for  many  helpful  suggestions  and  kindl\ 
advices  in  preparing  this  work. 

In  conclusion  i  wish  to  add  that  I  shall  always  try  to 
live  up  to  the  ideals  placed  before  me  by  the  Zanerian  <  o 

1  I «"k   of  preparing   these   lessons   has  been   a   labor 

"'  love,  and  if  from  them  you  receive  a  single  helpful  sugges- 
tion, or  if  a  single  soul  is  inspired  to  succeed.  1  shall  feel 
well    repaid    for   my    effort. 

MARY  L.  CHAMPION. 


PENMANSHIP     AND     ITS 

ADVANCEMENT 

To   the   Readers   of  The   Business 

Educator 

["he  Business  Educator  is  issued  for 

tli'  benefit  of  persons  interested  in 
the  art  of  penmanship.  You,  as  a 
subscriber,  should  feel  the  necessity 
of  getting   from  it  all  that  is  possible. 

First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  become 
interested  in  this  big  subject,  for  in- 
terest is  the  main  essential.  Do  you 
like  writing,  or  have  you  ever  m;  '  ai 
examination   of  yourself   to   know? 

If  you  have  never  been  able  to 
5V\  ing  i  he  pen  with  the  ease  and  Free 
■  loin  necessary  to  make  you  feel  an 
enthusiasm  for  penmanship  run 
through  every  vein  in  your  body,  you 
have  missed  a  great  deal.  Start  out 
now  to  h.-  a  business  writer,  and  con- 
tinue your  practice  until  you  accom- 
plish what  you  set  out  to  do.  You 
can  do  it.  Do  you  know  that  some 
of  the  poorest  writers  have  developed 
into  the  very  best,  not  because  it  was 
natural  hut  because  they  had  that 
everlasting  stick-to-it-ive-ness?  Start 
out    to   succeed   and   you   will. 

Many  things  are  essential  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  good  style  of  business 
writing.  By  a  business  hand  I  mean 
one    that    is   well   suited    to   the    In 


office,  because  oi  its  legibility,  ease, 
and   speed. 

We  think  first  of  good  materials.     A 

g i     workman     has     good     tools, 

must  a  workman  with  a  pen  have  good 
materials.  Use  paper  with  a  good 
surface  for  ink,  and  always  write  on  a 
thickness  of  eight  or  ten  sheets.  \ 
medium  pen.  not  too  fine,  should  be 
use.  (Zanerian  Xo.  4  is  good.)  \ 
straight  holder,  one  with  a  cork  tip. 
is  probably  the  best  for  use.  as  the 
fingers  do  not  slip.  \  good  fluid  ink, 
and  a  blotter  under  the  hand  provides 
the   other  necessary   material. 

I  want  now  to  emphasize  relaxa- 
tion, and  not  only  at  the  beginning  of 
mj  lessons  but  all  through  them.  A 
pen  has  never  been  swung  with  the 
ary  freedom  tor  lightness  of 
line  and  grace  in  its  formation  unless 
the  one  using  the  pen  has  completely 
relaxed.  Can  you  relax?  Learn  to  do 
this  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
things.  1  do  not  mean  that  you  must 
relax  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become 
lazy,  but  make  your  work  easy.  (One 
of  my   hobbies.) 

A  few  limbering  up  exercises  will 
help.  Try  these.  Sit  back  in  the  seat 
and  lean  forward  by  inclining  the 
body  naturally  from  the  hips.  "Raise 
both  hands  even  with  the  eyes  and 
swing  them  up  and  down  from  the 
wrist,    not    very    rapidly    at    first,    but 


Miss    Champion    at    Work 


gradually  increasing   the  speed.     Now 

open    and    close    tin     band    m    order   to 
limber  up  the  thumb  and  finger  joints. 
(These  exercises  will  help  in  typewrit 
1  w.dl   as    in    penmanship  )      Fol- 

lowing these  exercises  drop  the  amis 
to  the  desk  so  that  the  forearms  win 
rest  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  left  hand  should  hold  the  paper 
firmly,  and  both  elbows  should  extend 
about  one  inch  off  the  edge  of  the 
desk.  With  the  muscle  of  the  arm 
acting  as  a  cushion  let  the  arm  roll 
freely  around  until  you  can  rea.  h  a1 
least    two   spaces    on    your   paper. 

\\oid  whole  arm  motion  which  is 
created  by  raising  the  elbow  off  the 
desk.  If  you  find  this  difficulty  lay 
the  left  hand  on  the  top  of  the  "right 
forearm  and  if  necessary  force  the 
arm  to  the  desk,  but  do  not  grip  it. 
Xow  drop  the  third  and  fourth  lingers 
1"  i  in  desk  with  a  natural  curve  under 
the  hand  and  let  the  fingers  act  as  a 
gliding  rest.  Let  the  arm  swing  freely 
in  a  circular  course  with  a  count  oil 
every  down  stroke  of  L-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10  —   1-2-:;-  l    i-6-7-8  9  30  i   2  3   I 

5-6-7-8-9-30,  etc..  making  about  two 
hundred  down  strokes  a  minute.  Prac- 
tice, practice,  practice  upon  tin  - 
ginning  exercises,  because  only  by 
mastering  them  can  you  hope  to  wiit 
a  handwriting  worthy  lo  he  called  a 
business    hand 
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Position 

The  .student'.-  progress  depends 
largely  upon  his  acquiring  a  correct 
position  at  the  desk.  A  correct  posi- 
tion should  be  a  natural  one.  and  soon 
becomes  a  habit. 

Sit  squarely  in  front  of  the  desk, 
both  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  not  back 
under  the  seat,  because  it  throws  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  arms,  thus 
cramping  the  writing  muscles.  The 
body  should  incline  forward  from  the 
hips,  and  should  not  rest  against  the 
back  of  the  chair. 


Use  at  least  eight  sheets  of  paper 
for  a  writing  pad.  Hold  the  paper  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the 
desk  and  always  near  enough  to  the 
body  to  avoid  reaching.  The  sheet 
upon  which  you  are  writing  should  be 
shifted  toward  the  left  at  least  twice 
while  writing  across  the.  page  and  up- 
ward several  times  as  you  write  down 
the  page.  The  head  should  be  held  so 
as  to  look  down  naturally  and  easily 
at  the  writing  and  not  be  inclined  to 
the  side.  Do  not  get  the  eyes  too  near 
the  paper. 

Our  next  effort  is  with  the  pen- 
holder. By  taking  the  holder  in  the 
hand  and  dropping  the  hand  to  the 
s'de  of  the  body  the  holder  will  tak : 
about  the  correct  position  for  writing. 
Rest  the  holder  against  the  side  of 
the  second  finger  (near  the  end)  and 
again>t  the  knuckle  joint.  The  first 
finger  rests  lightly  on  the  top  of  the 
holder  about  an  inch  from  the  pen 
paint.  The  holder  should  point  be- 
tween the  right  shoulder  a-nd  elbov 
The    thumb    should    bend    almost    at    a 


right  angle  and  rest  on  the  holder 
nearly  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the 
first  finger.  The  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers should  curve  gracefully  under 
the  hand,  bracing  the  hand  so  that  the 
wrist  is  nearly  fiat  and  free  from  con- 
tact with  the  paper.  The  fleshy  part 
of  the  side  of  the  hand  must  be  kept 
off  the  paper  all  the  time.  All  fingers 
will  not  bend  exactly  alike,  bin  this 
will  depend  upon  their  shape  and 
length;  hut  they  must  be  comfortable 
and  glide  easily  with  the  motion  from 
the   arm. 


LESSON   I 

Drill  1.  We  are  now  ready  for  our  first  lesson.  Take  a  good  position  at  the  desk.  Get  a  rolling  motion  with 
the  forearm  action.  See  if  you  can  swing  the  arm  the  two  full  spaces,  but  if  you  are  unable  to  reach  this  distance, 
swing  it  as  far  as  you  can.  Make  the  copy  rapidly,  but  not  hurriedly.  Aim  to  mkae  about  two  hundred  down 
strokes  per  minute.  If  you  have  access  to  a  victrola  you  will  find  that  a  little  practice  with  a  good  waltz  record 
(1  use  Nos.  L7701-B,  17701-A)  set  at  pretty  good  speed",  will  develop  rhythm,  a  very  necessary  thing  in  penmanship 
work. 

Apply  the  rolling  motion  to  this  oval  exercise,  making  it  extend  as  far  to  the  right  as  you  can  without  allowing 
the  arm  to  slip.     Adjust   the  arm.  or  paper,  and  continue  the   copy   so  as  not   to  show  any  joining  places. 

Watch   carefully   the   position   of  your   hand   and   body. 

Drill  2.  This  copy  is  called  the  "push  and  pull"  exercise  and  is  made  with  an  up  and  down  motion.  Draw  all 
the  down  strokes  toward  the  center  of  the  body  and  in  so  doing  you  will  develop  uniform  slant.  These  copies  are 
to  be  made  two  spaces  high,  and  if  you  enjoy  the  music  you  can  use  the  same  waltz  record  as  in  Drill  1.  Avoid 
shading  down  strokes.     This  comes  from  pressing  on   your  pen. 

Drill  3.  This  drill  is  given  to  show  controlled  motion.  Try  the  ovals  two  spaces  high,  retracing  about  seven 
times  Make  them  full  but  not  circular.  The  second  part  of  Drill  3  shows  the  overlapped  copy.  Make  it  the 
same   size  as  the  preceding  copy.     You  will   find  it  very  beneficial   to    count    on    the    down    stroke    thus — 1-2-3-4-5-6-7. 

In  this  first  lesson  I  want  to  emphasize  the  first  essentials  to  good  writing,  which  are  position,  movement,  con- 
trol, form  and  speed.     It  is  only  with  a  combination  of  all   of  these   that  you   will  be  able   to  succeed  in  writing. 

Have  in  mind  a  good  position;  then  work  up  motion  and  control.     Form  and   speed   will   naturally   follow. 

Special  Caution.     Study   the   illustrations  to  make  sure  you  have  a  correct  position. 


L2 
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LESSON  II 

Drill  1.  In  this  drill  I  have  combined  the  first  two  exercises  given  in  Lesson  I  to  show  you  how  attractive 
they  can  be  made.  Make  the  first  oval  exercise  two  spaces  high  and  swing  the  pen  with  the  direct  oval  motion 
(down  stroke  on  the  left  hand  side).  After  completing  this  line  make  the  push  and  pull  exercises  two  spaces  high 
and  complete  the  copy  with  the  reverse  oval  drill;  that  is.  make  the  down  stroke  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  oval  tracing  exercise  with  seven  full  revolutions,  and,  with  the  same  motion,  make  the  loop 
at  the  top.     See  that  it  tips  back;  then  dips  and  rises. 

The  second  part  of  Drill  2  is  made  smaller  than  the  first.  Make  the  lower  oval  first;  then  swing  to  the  top,  but 
before   lifting   the  pen   retrace   the  copy  several  times'.     The  entire  copy  should  be  made  without  lifting  the  pen. 

Special   Caution.     Cultivate   smooth,   easy,   light   lines. 


LESSON  III 
Drill  1.  The  gliding  exercise  will  help  develop  the  motion  to  the  side  and  in  time  will  give  you  the  necessary 
swing  with  which  to  write  long  words.  The  upper  curved  line  is  made  first  and  retraced  several  times;  then  the 
lower  curve;  then  the  center  with  the  straight  line  retraced  several  times.  Make  the  copy  across  the  page,  allowing 
one-half  inch  margin  on  each  side.  The  filling  in  of  the  exercise  is  simply  to  give  you  a  little  extra  practice  on 
the  oval  and  push  and  pull  copies;  it  also  helps  to  develop  control.  In  order  to  acquire  control  you  must  think. 
Remember,   mix  your   ink  with  brains. 
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I  sometimes  use  a  march  record  on  the  victrola  for  the  gliding  exercise  (No.  17781-B  is  suggested).  If  you 
use  the  music  you  must  watch  very  carefully  that  you  have  the  correct  speed  and  keep  with  it.  The  march  time 
is  used  on  the  first  part  of  the  copy.     Fill  in  with  waltz  time      A  count  of  right-left-right-left,  etc.,   is  good. 

Dr  II  2.     This  is  the  same  copy  as  the  first  part  of  Drill   1.  made  half  the  size. 

Drill  3.  Join  three  small  letter  i's  and  place  three  gade  from  the  left  downward.  Try  to  cross  in  the  center 
and  make  three  on  a  line. 

Drill  4.     This  is  the  same  as  Drill  3  with  the  small  oval  in  the  center. 

Special   Caution.     Work   for  an   easy,   gliding  motion. 

LESSON  IV 

This  lesson  begins  the  work  on  Capital  Letters,  whise  retraced  fourteen  times.  Decrease  one  each  time  until 
you  finish  with  a  plain  O.     You  can  get  a  good  one  in  this  manner.     Keep  trying  again  and  again. 

Drill  1.  Make  the  copy  two  spaces  high  and  after  retracing  several  times  swing  the  finishing  stroke  upward. 
This  exercise  will  be  of  value  later  in  developing  the  O.  The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  to  be  made  one  space 
high,  or  the  distance  between  two  blue  lines. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  retraced  two  spaced  oval  and  then  cut  with  a  straight  line  and  retrace.  The  second  part  of 
the  drill  is  to  be  made  one  space  high 

Drill  3.  Join  three  small  letter  I's"  and  place  three  groups  on  a  line.  Watch  your  motion;  see  that  the  hand 
is  gliding. 

Drill  4.  In  this  copy  we  change  the  small  letter  i  to  u  and  w,  and  for  the  la-t  exercise  of  the  drill  join  the 
three   different   letters. 

Special  Caution.    Think.     Work  for  controlled  motion. 


LESSON   V 

This  lesson  begins  the  work  on  Cauital  Letters,  which  are  grouped  into  three  groups:  The  direct  oval  motion 
group.  A  C  E  O;  the  indirect  oval  motion  group.  HIJKMNBPRQ  UVWXYZ,  and  the  compound  curve 
group,  D  F  G  L  S  T. 

Drill  1.  Make  this  copy  two  spaces  high  and  after  retracing,  swing  the  finishing  curve  into  the  top  the  same 
as  we   will  later  complete  O.     A  count   of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7   or  1-2-3-4-5-H-Finish  is  correct. 

Drill  2.  This  drill  starts  with  a  one  space  oval  exercise  and  retraced  fourteen  times.  Decrease  one  each  time 
until  you  finish  with  a  plain  O.     You  can  get  a  good  one  in  this  manner.     Keep  trying  again  and  again. 

Drill  3.  The  capital  letters  are  all  made  three  fourths  of  a  space  high.  We  will  make  this  drill  that  height. 
Measure  height  with  the  eye.     Make  six  revolutions  and  finish  for  an  O  on  the  last  count  of  seven.     Then  make  the 
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O,  watching  that  you  form  a  good  oval  for  the  body  of  the  Utter,  and  that  you  make  a  small  loop  at  the  top  of  the 
O.     Repeat  this  practice   until  you   have  developed  a  fairly  good  letter. 

Drill  4.  The  O  is  made  full  and  in  order  to  get  a  go  id  line  you  must  strike  the  paper  while  the  hand  is  swing- 
ing,     it  you  cannot  make  good  letters  three-fourths  of  a  space  high,  make  them  larger. 

The  last  part  of  the  drill  shows  the  joining  of  the  cap  tai  with  s  all  letters.  Drop  the  connecting  stroke  a  little 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  small  letter,  but  do  not  touch  the  base  line  with  it.  Make  the  combination  without  lifting 
tin    pen.     This  exercise  develops  control. 

Special  Caution.     Do  not  sacrifice  motion  for  form. 

LESSON  VI 

Drill  1.  We  will  review  the  two  space  retraced  oval  first.  On  the  second  part  of  the  drill  start  with  a  curve 
that  forms  the  beginning  of  C,  and  bring  the  pen  to  the  base  line  completing  the  copy  by  retracing  several  times, 
and  for  the  final  stroke  swing  upwards  and  a  little  away  from  the  drill. 

Drill  2.  This  copy  is  made  the  same  as  the  preceding  copy  but  only  half  as  high.  Follow  this  practice  with 
the  C.  The  beginning  loops  should  be  made  full  but  not  circular;  then  swing  to  the  back  and  complete  the  letter 
with  a  curve  that  swings  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  body  of  the  letter.  Pick  out  a  few  of  your  best  letters  and 
try   retracing   them. 

The  final  copy  of  Drill  2  is  made  by  bringing  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  letter  up  and  over  the  capital,  aiming 
to    go    around    twice    and    form    parallel    lines.      Lift    the    pen  while  in  motion. 

Drill  3.  The  C  may  be  made  with  a  count  of  1-2.  Aim  to  keep  the  letter  three-fourths  of  a  space  high.  This 
drill  is  completed  by  combining  the  C  with  the  small  letters.  Each  copy  should  be  made  without  raising  the  pen, 
only  in  dotting  the  i. 

Drill  4.  This  is  our  first  attempt  at  a  sentence.  The  thought  of  the  copy  must  be  uppermost  in  your  mind. 
We  will  spend  some  time  upon  this,  and  even  if  it  is  difficult  you  will  derive  much  benefit  from  the  practice. 

Special  Caution.     Apply  motion  to  your  letters. 
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Make  two  copies  of  the  specimen  below.      Keep  one  for   yourself,    and    send    the    other    to    Miss    Champion 
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By   E.   A.    Lupfer,    Zanerian    College,    Columbus,    Ohio. 
Practice    from   this   specimen   will   teach    the    arrangement   of   an  order,    as    well    as    the    forms    of    the    letters.      It 
p-nmanship   applied   to   business. 


fine    example    of 
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By  A.   P.   Mtub,    High   School,   Pasadena.   California,  whose  splendid  course  of  lessons   appeared   last  year. 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


TRAINING  FOR  TOMORROW 
Business  colleges  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  report  that  the  present 
rity  is  tending  to  keep  down 
their  enrol!  rent.  The  usual  argu- 
ments for  inducing  prospects  to  be- 
come students  sometimes  fail  of  their 
purpose,  when  the  prospects  are  able 
to  make  big  wages  without  training. 

!  i  ii  apl  eals  may  be  used  here.  The 
first  is  to  the  desire  for  what  is  called 
a  "white  collar"  job;  but  to  make  this 
appeal  is  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
dignity  of  labor.  The  better  appeal 
is  to  the  future.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  accepting  places 
where  they  make  good  money  with 
littli  training,  will  never  get  much 
more  than  they  are  now  receiving. 
They  are  sacrificing  future  advance- 
ment for  present  gain.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  them  to  sacrifice  pres- 
ent income  for  future  advancement. 
It  is  well  to  remind  them  also  that 
leaders  are  always  paid  more  than  fol- 
lowers, and  the  present  high  wages 
paid  to  unskilled  labor  will  certainly 
be  followed  by  a  period  when  unpre- 
cedented rewards  wlil  come  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  leaders. 


BOTH    POWER  AND   PUSH 

Some  years  ago  we  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  early  business  col- 
leges,  which  stated  that  the  course  of 
Study  in  this  early  school  was  quite 
limited,  and  the  training  received  was 
very  elementary.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  graduates  went  out  so  tilled 
with  confidence  in  themselves,  that 
most  of  them  made  good. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  young  man  or  young 
woman.  One  is  the  knowledge  and 
skill  he  secures:  the  other  is  the  en- 
thusiasm  and  courage  which  possesses 
him  when  he  takes  up  his  work.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  highest  success. 
Both  have  to  be  learned,  but  knowl- 
edge and  skill  are  taught,  while  inspir- 
ation and  enthusiasm  are  caught. 
Knowledge  and  skill  may  come  from 
dry  text  books  and  uninspiring  teach- 
ers but  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
come  from  contact  with  persons.  A 
well  balanced  training  must  have  a 
fair  proportion  of  both  these  ele- 
ments. A  course  that  has  no  founda- 
tion of  solid  principles,  will  not  enable 
the  Mudent  to  get  a  fair  start  in  busi- 
ness, and  a  course  that  has  no  inspir- 
ation, will  not  furnish  the  force  to 
carry  him  to  the  top. 


Quite  as  important  as  the  increase 
in  salary,  both  for  the  teachers  and 
the  schools,  are  certain  provisions  for 
1  zing  merit.  For  instance,  the 
maximum  salary  may  be  increased  to 
$3600  "for  superior  and  meritorious 
work."  When  a  teacher  is  assigned 
as  a  Vocational  Counselor,  or  Vice 
Principal  in  a  high  school  there  is 
al-o  an  increase  in  salary.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments in  high  schools,  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  being  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  head  of  the- 
Academic  or  Technical  Department. 
These  heads  of  departments  are  to  re- 

ive  more  salary  than  they  would  re- 
ceive as  teachers. 

The  committee  which  recommend- 
ed this  salary  increase  recommends 
also  that  a  higher  standard  of  pro- 
fessional training  should  be  required 
of  all  teachers  entering  any  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  school.  It  is  al-o 
provided  that  after  December  31,  1921, 
"the  Board  shall  designate  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  annual  increments 
shall  be  allowed  or  withheld  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  teachers  shall 
be  elected  with  reference  to  continu- 
ing in  the  services  through  the  period 
tor    which    elected." 

Teachers  should  approve  these  con- 
ditions as  heartily  as  they  do  the  sal- 
ary increase.  The  only  just  excuse 
for  increasing  teachers'  salaries  is  to 
better  the  efficiency  of  the  school: 
and  higher  salaries  should  result  in 
better  qualified  teachers  and  more  ef- 
Scii  nt  teaching.  A  school  board  which 
it  replace  poor  teachers  as  rap- 
3  better  ones  can  be  secured  is 
not  doing  its  duty  by  the  community 

We  congratulate  Pittsburgh  teach- 
ers on  the  merited  recognition  of  their 
claim  to  higher  salaries,  and  also  on 
to  better  work  which  is 
now  their-,  and  it  is  now  up  to  them 
to  prove  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 
that  the  increased  amount  paid  for 
education  is  well  invested. 


PITTSBURGH  MOVES  UP 

The   city   of   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   which 
has   been   up   near   the   front   in   educa- 
tional   matters    for    years,    has    taken 
another   forward    step.      On    April    23; 
1920,  the   Hoard  of  Education  adopted 
a    new    salary    schedule   with    - 
tial   increases   for   all   teachers 
mercial  Teachers  in  the   high 
will    be    paid    from    $1800    to    $32  10 
year  of  ten  months. 


TRAINING    TEACHERS    OF    RE- 
TAIL SELLING 
University  of  Cincinnati  Offers  Course 

Believing  that  efficient  service  to 
tin'  customers  of  a  retail  store  must 
be  based  on  certain  fundamental  prin- 
i  iples  of  merchandise  knowledge,  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  needs  and 
-  of  the  customer,  and  a  skill  in 
salesmanship  which  helps  to  bring  out 
the  particular  talking  points  to  make 
that  sale,  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
working  with  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,  is  introducing  a  new  course 
of  training  for  teachers  to  retail  sell- 
ing. These  teachers  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  education,  experience,  and 
personality,  or  fitness  for  the  work. 
The  enrollment  for  this  years  will  be 
limited   to  fifteen. 

Thev  will  devote  the  time  of  the 
course,  which  lasts  from  September 
13  to  May  31,  to  actual  store  practice. 
This  means  they  will  learn  their  work 
in  a  series  of  graduate  jobs,  practical 
selling,  system,  department  store 
methods,  and  organization.  They  will 
study  the  problems  which  confront 
orker  daily  in  his  work.     Several 


of    the    Cincinnati    department    stores 
red   their  co-operation  in  this 
work  by  throwing  open  their  stoi 
a   laboratory   for  the   work. 

In  classes  at  the  University,  the 
prospective  teachers  of  retail  selling 
will  study  the  economics  of  retailing, 
merchandise,  textiles  and  non-textile-, 
textile  chemistry,  retail  salesmanship, 
which  is  really  a  psychological  study 
of  the  customer,  store  organization, 
and  system.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  observation  and 
practice  teaching,  as  well  as  planning 
and  organizing  a  course  of  study  for 
high    sehool   teaching. 

Graduates  of  the  course  for  training 
retail  selling  teachers  will  receive 
state  recognition  and  will  be  awarded 
certificates  to  teach  such  selling  sub- 
jects  in   the  public   schools  of  Ohio. 

A  FILM  LIBRARY 
The  Ford  Motion  Picture  Labora- 
tory is  now  producing  an  Educational 
Film  Library  to  be  known  as  the 
"Ford  Educational  Library."  This 
will  provide  films  intended  for  class- 
room use  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  colleges.  The  high  educational 
value  of  the  films  is  insured  by  the 
of  distinguished  educators  who 
[ping  in  their  production.  The 
films  will  be  available  to  schools 
everywhere  through  a  special  com- 
pany organized  to  distribute  them. 
Further  information  can  be  secured 
from  Fitzpatric  &  McElroy,  202  So. 
State  Street.  Chicago,  111.,  who  are  in 
charge   of   the   distribution. 

SCHOOL    ADVERTISING 
RECEIVED 

"Some  folks  have  a  good  aim  in 
life,  but  lack  the  nerve  to  pull  th: 
trigger."  This  is  one  of  the  good 
things  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Maltby  School  Chat,  published  by  the 
Maltby   Schools.  Stoughton.    Mass. 

The'  Figure-Worker  for  May  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  bookkeeping 
round  table  of  the  Eastern  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  little  journal  is  published 
by  the  Dalton  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, in  the  interest  of  Mechanical 
Accounting.  We  presume  it  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  commercial  teacher 
who  requests  it. 

The  Budget,  published  by  Salem 
Commercial  School,  Salem.  Mass.. 
in  their  April  number  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  experience  of  one  of  their 
graduates  who  has  been  secretary  to 
two  Governors  of  Massachusetts. 
This  school  is  thirty  years  old.  and 
the  number  of  the  Budget  before  us 
gives  a  long  list  of  their  students  who 
are  making  good. 

The  Little  Falls  Business  College, 
Little  Falls,  Minn.,  and  College  of 
Commerce,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  have 
combined  to  publish  an  attractive  cat- 
alogue. These  two  schools  are  owned 
by  H.  E.  Biddinger,  who  is  Principal 
of  the  Little  Falls  Business  Collegi 
Mr  |-  W.  Atkinson  is  Principal  of 
the  College  of  C  immerce.  The  cata- 
logue is  well  printed  and  illustrated, 
showing  well  equipped  class  rooms 
tilled    with   busy   students. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,   California 

On  the  Job  An-ain 

Probablj    because  i1   has  been  found 

that  ideas  germinate  and  fructify  besl 

in     the     human     mind 

d  ii  ring      t  h  e      cold 

months,    it    has    come 

to  he  that  the  school 

master's      New      Year 

begins    in    September 

Also,     for     the     most 

part,   it   ends   in   June 

t  h  e      summer     being 

thrown  in  as  an  extra, 

and   .  not     properly     a 

part  of  his  year  at  all.     Of  course.   I 

am   talking   about   the   teacher  who   is 

lucky     (or    unlucky"')     enough    not    to 

have  to  work  all  the  year  around. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  when 
this  issue  of  the  EDUCATOR  is 
poured  by  thousands  into  the  mail 
sacks  at  Columbus  and  is  sent  broad- 
cast to  every  part  of  the  land  like  seed 
from  the  palm  of  the  sower,  thous- 
ands of  school  teachers  are  being 
scattered  all  about  the  country,  some 
going  back  to  their  old  jobs  and 
some  connecting  up  with  new  ones. 
Many  of  the  latter  arc  teaching  for 
the  first  time.  To  many  of  these 
teachers  the  new  year  is  going  to 
bring  entirely  new  problems,  and  to 
many  others  old  problems  in  an  en- 
tirely  new  form. 

To  the  wise  ones,  these  early 
days  of  September  will  be  a  season 
of  preparedness.  Like  the  careful 
merchant,  they  will  begin  the  new 
year  by  "taking  stock."  The  school- 
master's professional  capital  consists 
mostly  of  knowledge  gained  by 
experience,  and  the  reputation  that 
comes  from  good  work.  The  begin- 
ner must  start  without  this  capital. 
All  he  has  is  credit  in  the  form  of  his 
diploma.  His  problem  is  to  convert 
this  credit  into  real  capital,  to  take 
profits  from  experience  and  gather 
reputation  from  work  The  teacher 
who  has  made  good  and  tasted  suc- 
cess will  ask  himself  how  he  can  do 
better  and  win  still  greater  success. 
He  will  try  in  all  earnestness  to  find 
out  whether,  professionally,  he  is 
climbing  or  sliding  back. 

In  my  time,  I  have  seen  the  rise 
and  progress  of  many  teachers.  I 
have  also  watched  the  decline  and  fall 
of  many  others.  I  think  I  know  fairly 
well  why  tin-  ..iic  crowd  succeeded 
and  the  other  failed.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  parable,  which  is  the  oldest  form 
of  teaching,  and  the  one  used  by  the 
two  greatest  teachers  the  world  has 
known — Socrates  and  Jesus  of  Nazar- 
eth. I  have  been  devotng  most  of  my 
hours  this  summer  to  pleasant  dal- 
liance with  a  little  garden  out  here  in 
the  San  <  rabriel  \  alley.  Now,  the 
running  of  a  garden  eems  a  simple 
matter,  almost  as  simple  as  teaching 
school.  One  acquires  a  plot  of 
gi  i  .und,    stirs    it     up    u  ith    .plow     .  ir 


spade,  invests  a  few  dimes  in  various 
kinds  of  seed,  plants  these  in  long 
even  rows  according  to  the  kindly  di- 
ro  linns  printed  on  the  packages,  and 
then  sits  down  and  waits  for  the 
harvest.  With  what  cock-sure  confi- 
dence 1  embarked  on  this  innocent 
venture!  I  remember  feeling  the  same 
confidence  on  the  morning  1  opened 
my  first  school.  What  could  be  sim- 
pler and  more  delightful  than  to  sit 
upon  a  pedestal  before  forty  or  fifty 
dear  children  and  sec  them  absorb 
kn  w  ledge  even  as  my  cabbages  and 
potatoes  were  expected  to  absorb  fat- 
ness  from   the   kindly   soil? 

But  troubles  began  to  gather  in  my 
little  San  Gabriel  garden,  just  as  they 
sprang  up  in  my  little  Kansas  school 
fifty  years  ago.  There  was  soil-bake 
— a  thing  I  had  never  heard  of — 
wrich  effectually  shut  in  below  the 
surface  my  tender  lettuce  and  peas, 
but  did  not  prevent  the  upspringing  of 
divers  noxious  weeds,  which  occupied 
my  rows  and  flourished  as  the  green 
hay  tree.  (Schools  also  have  soil- 
hake.  1  There  was  also  a  well-dis- 
ciplined army  of  cutworms,  green 
aphis,  and  beetles  of  various  sorts 
ready  to  pounce  upon  all  my  pet 
plants  that  might  show  their  heads, 
but  which  lived  on  most  amicable 
terms  with  the  weeds.  As  I  came  to 
have  more  experience  with  these  and 
other  troubles,  it  finally  dawned  on 
my  innocent  understanding  that 
gardening,  like  teaching,  is  a  compli- 
cated proble  n  with  many  unknown 
quantities,  and  requires  both  patience 
ltd  1. rains  to  get  the  right  answer. 
The    haphazard,    dull-seeing    and    ma- 


chine-minded person  will  fail  in  both 
adventures.  To  be  cither  a  good 
gardener  or  a  good  teacher,  one  must 
be  an  accurate  observer,  and  be  en- 
dowed with  patience,  originality  and 
enthusiasm.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
qualities,  he  has  a  sense  of  humor 
sufficient  to  keep  him  from  getting 
raw  nerves  when  things  go  wrong,  so 
much  the  better. 

You  cannot  force  a  child  to  learn 
any  more  than  you  can  force  a  plant 
to  grow;  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  es- 
tablish good  conditions;  the  plant  or 
the  child  must  do  the  rest.  Some- 
times the  plant  won't  grow,  and  some- 
times the  child  won't  learn,  and  the 
very  wisest  cannot  always  tell  why. 
Moth  plants  and  children  get  bad 
starts.  The  runty  cabbage  or  tomato 
can  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away, 
hut  the  child  that  is  born  short  has 
to  be  endured.  That  is  why  it  takes 
rather  more  patience  to  be  a  teacher 
than  a  gardener. 

To  the  beginning  teacher  as  to  the 
beginning  gardener,  I  would  say, 
study  the  methods  of  others  who  suc- 
ceed, take  hints,  but  do  not  copy. 
Above  all,  beware  of  over-confidence, 
for  that  is  the  form  of  pride  that 
most   often  goes  before  a  fall. 

Concerning  It  is  odd  that  most  of 
Earthquakes  our  pet  fears  are  of 
things  not  really  dan- 
gerous. I  have  known  many  folks 
who  would  not  cross  a  meadow  in 
springtime  for  fear  they  might  step 
on  a  garter  snake.  Others  are  more 
afraid  of  lightning  than  they  are  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
who  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
to  send  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
and  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
lie  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Let 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
visors' clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  inspir 
ation  for  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will   you  help?) 


A  PENMANSHIP  SURVEY 

Securing  Specimens 

The  first  step  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  penmanship  in  a  school  room 
or  school  system,  is  to  secure  speci- 
mens of  writing  from  the  pupils.  In 
order  that  this  may  represent  their 
usual  work,  the  specimen  should  be- 
taken under  as  near  normal  condi- 
tions as  possible,  and  the  material 
written  should  be  something  with 
which  the  pupils  are  familiar,  A  test 
taken  in  the  schools  of  Atlantic  City 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
G.  Gannon,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship, gives  the  following  instructions 
to   teachers:         (See  bottom  of  page) 

In  a  test  taken  in  the  schools  of 
Marshall  County.  Indiana,  under  the 
direction  of  Lloyd  M.  Annis,  County 
Supt..  the  following  directions  were 
given:     (See  right  hand  side  of  page) 

These  conform  in  the  main  to  the 
instructions  given  by  Miss  Gannon. 

Grading.  Each  pupil  should  be 
graded  for  both  form  and  speed.     The 


grade  in  speed  1-  based  mi  the  num- 
ber of  letters  written  in  one  minute. 
To  reduce  this  speed  to  a  percentage 
grade,  the  speed  is  multiplied  by  a 
coefficient  tor  the  different  grades. 
Suggestions  regarding  this  coefficient 
will  be  made  below  under  the  head  of 
Zaner  Method. 

The  grade  in  speed  can  be  put  on 
the  papers  by  children  in  the  upper 
grades,  although  it  is  usually  well  to 
have  the  grades  checked  by  some  one 
to  avoid  errors.     By  noting  the  num- 


ber ot  letter.-,  in  the  sentence  used  the 
speed  can  be  determined  very  quickly. 
The  grading  for  form  may  be  done 
by  the  teacher,  although  it  is  well  to 
have  some  check  on  this,  as  teachers 
will  vary  in  grading  a  given  specimen. 
even  when  a  scale  is  used.  Mr.  Annis 
had  the  work  in  each  school  graded 
by  the  teacher  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  school,  and  then  asked  that 
one-fourth  of  all  the  papers  from  the 
school  be  chosen  in  alphabetical  order 
and    sent    to    him    for    grading.       He- 


Directions  and  Information  for  Giving  the  Writing  Test 

1.  Dates:     September  30,   1919,  A.   M..  and  January  29,   1919. 

2.  See  that  each  child  is  provided  with  ruled  ink  paper,  preferably  S"4"xll", 
headed  as  foil'  >\\  s : 

Name    of    Pupil Age Grade 

Date   Township   Dist.   No 

Speed    Score Form    Score 

Teachers  should  head  the  papers  before  distributing  them  to  the  pupils. 
The  only  writing  that  the  pupils  should  do  on  the  testis  the  required  copy 
as  many  times  as  possible  during  the  alloted  time. 

3.  Be  sure  that  all  pupils  are  provided  with  the  necessary  writing  material 
and  in  position  ready  to  write  before  beginning. 

4.  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  will  -tart  with  a  given  signal,  (tapping  on  the 
desk  with  pencil  or  any  other  convenient  signal)  and  write  the  familiar 
nursery  rhyme:  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  as  many  times  as  they  can  before 
the  signal  is  given  to  stop.  Pupils  should  stop  immediately  at  the  given 
signal.     It  is  not  necessary   to   finish   the   word   they  are  writing. 

.">.  Write  the  copy,  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  on  the  board  before  the  beginning 
of  the  test. 

6.  Give  the  test  to  grade  2  to  8,  inclusive;  also  the  High  School. 

7.  Grades  2  and  3  write  with  pencil,  the  remaining  grades  write  with  pen 
and  ink. 

5.  The  length  of  the  writing  time  is  two  minutes. 

9.  Caution  pupils  that  they  should  not  only  write  rapidly,  but  that  the  qual- 
ity should  be  the  best. 

10.  Explain  all  of  the  necessary  details  to  the  pupils  and  see  that  they  under- 
stand clearly  what  is  expected  of  them  before  beginning.  Ask  them  a  few- 
questions  in  order  to  determine   whether  or  not  they  understand. 

11.  Let  the  children  know  that  all  the  pupils  of  Marshall  County  are  taking 
the  test:  also  that  another  test  will  be  given  later  in  the  year. 

12.  Collect  specimens  immediately  at  close  of  test. 


HANDWRITING 
Directions   for  Administering   the   Test 

1.  Use  a  ruled  paper  which  will  take  ink.  The  regular  paper  used  for  com- 
position work  will  answer  the  purpose. 

2.  Before  beginning  the  test  be  certain  that  each  pupil  is  supplied  with  a 
pen  in  good  order.  Provide  new  pens  and  holders  when  necessary.  The 
ink-wells  should  be  filled  before  the  test  period. 

::.     Ask  the  regular  monitors  to  distribute  one  sheet  of  paper,  a  blotter,  and 

a  pen  to  each  pupil. 
4.     4.     Ask  the  class  to  prepare  the  sheet  by  writing  at  the  top  of  the  same 

the  following: 

Name....". Age....  Year,  month  and  day  of  birth 

Grade   School   

First  Exercise.  Ask  the  pupils  to  repeat  in  unison  the  sentence  "A  quick 
brown  fox  jumps  over  the  lazy  dog."  Ask  them  if  they  know  how  to  spell 
each  word.  Spell  for  them  the  unknown  words.  Then  say:  "Your  teacher 
will  put  the  sentence  on  the  board.  When  I  say  'go.'  begin  to  write  the  sen- 
tence and  write  it  over  and  over  again,  beginning  each  sentence  on  a  new- 
line."     (Be  sure  that  the  plan  is  understood  by  all  before  proceeding.) 

"Now  dip  your  pens  in  the  ink  and  hold  in  the  air  in  this  way.  (Illustrat- 
ing). When  I  say  'begin'  (and  not  before)  write  the  sentence  as  you  write 
in  your  everyday  school  work,  no  faster,  no  slower,  until  I  say  'stop!'  Is 
everyone  ready?'     'Begin'."     Allow  exactly  two  minutes. 

Second  Exercise.     Turn  your  papers  and  write  at  top  "Second  Exercise." 

"Now  I  wish  to  find  how  well  you  write  when  3'ou  write  rapidly.  When 
I  say  'begin'  (and  not  before)  write  the  same  sentence  over  and  over.  Write 
rapidly  but  as  well  as  you  can."  (Be  sure  the  plan  is  understood  before 
proceeding.) 

"Dip  your  pens  in  the  ink  and  hold  in  the  air.  Remember,  you  are  to 
write  rapidly  and  as  well  as  possible.  Write  the  sentence  from  memory  but 
look  at  the  board  if  you  forget.  Is  everyone  ready?  Begin!"  Allow  exactly 
two  minutes.     (120  seconds.) 

Only  Second  Exercise  was  considered  in  rating  the  quality  and  speed 
of  work. 


found  that  his  grades  averaged  about 
five  percent  lower  than  the  grades  of 
the   teachers. 

A  scale  is  necessary  in  order  to 
grade  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. There  are  few  teachers  in- 
deed who  can  look  at  one  hundred 
specimens,  and  without  a  scale  to 
guide  them,  rate  each  one  fairly.  The 
scale  furnishes  the  unvarying  basis  of 
comparison. 

Tabulating.  Separate  tables  will 
need  to  be  made  for  each  room  show- 
ing the  various  scores  in  speed  and 
form.  Such  a  table  is  given  in  Plate 
1.  The  totals  from  various  tables  can 
be  combined  in  one  table  for  an  entire 
building,  for  the  pupils  of  a  given 
grade  in  a  school  system,  and  for  all 
the  pupils  in  an  entire  system.  Such 
a  table  showing  the  distribution  score 
in  speeed  in  the  Atlantic  City  Schools 
is  given  in  table  number  2,  and  table 
number  3  shows  the  distribution  of 
grades  in  form,  according  to  the 
Zaner  Method  Scale,  of  pupils  in 
Marshall  County,  Indiana,  January  22, 
1919.      (See  page  21) 

The  Zaner  Method 
Some  helpful  suggestions  on  con- 
ducting a  penmanship  test  have  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  R. .  B.  Moore,  of 
Zaner  &  Bloser  Company.  The  in- 
structions for  taking  the  test  are  given 
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below.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  do 
not  differ  materially  from  the  instruc- 
tions giyen  by  Miss  Gannon  and  Mr. 
Annis,  except  as  they  relate  to  grad- 
ing the  papers.  (Copies  of  this  form 
may  he  secured  from  Zaner  &  Bloser 
Company  at  live  cents  a  copy;  ten  or 
more,  one  cent  a  copy.  Only  one  copy 
of  instructions  is  needed  for  each 
room.  The  form  is  not  copyrighted, 
and  teachers  are  welcome  to  make  use 
of  it.  The  offer  to  furnish  copies  is 
made   for  your  convenience.) 

The  Value  of  a  Survey 

The  value  of  a  survey  depends  upon 
the  use  made  of  it.  If  it  is  to  justify 
the  time  and  effort  required,  it  must 
result  in  better  teaching  and  more 
rapid    learning. 

In  a  School  System.  Figures  are 
significant  only  in  comparison  with 
other  figures.  If  there  were  only  one 
man  in  the  world  able  to  write,  he 
would  be  the  best  penman  in  the 
world;  also  the  worst.  If  there  were 
only  one  school  teaching  writing,  their 
methods  would  be  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world;  also  the  least  efficient.  We 
can  determine  whether  a  given  result 
is  good  or  bad  only  by  comparing  it 
with  the  results  that  should  have  been 
secured  in  the  circumstances. 

It  must  be  remarked  here  that  a 
mere  record  of  what  has  been  done  is 
not  always  an  indication  of  what 
should  be  done.  A  number  of  years 
ago  Frederick  W.  Taylor  showed  the 
world  that  many  men  who  were  con- 
siered  good  workmen,  were  doing 
only  a  fraction  of  wdiat  they  might  do 
if  properly  trained  and   directed. 

So  a  statement  of  what  other 
schools  are  doing  in  penmanship  is 
not  necessarily  a  safe  guide  in  deter- 
mining what  a  given  school  should  do. 

However,  certain  medians  and 
standards  have  been  determined, 
which  give  a  basis  of  comparison  to 
determine  the  grade  of  work  being 
done  in  any  given  school.  Some  of 
these  are  given  below. 

Form  and  Movement  Graph 

Teaching  is  not  done  by  whole  cit- 
ies, but  is  done  in  rooms,  and  it  is  in 
the  results  shown  by  a  survey  of  a 
given  room  that  we  get  the  most  val- 
uable suggestions  for  teaching.  The 
teacher  learns  from  the  survey  which 
pupils  are  writing  too  slowly  and 
which  are  writing  poor  forms.  With- 
out a  survey  she  is  likely  to  be  teach- 
ing a  class  and  giving  general  instruc- 
tions for  penmanship.  After  the  sur- 
vey, she  and  each  pupil  should  know 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  writing 
in  the  room.  If  Johnnie  is  writing  too 
slowly,  it  shows  up  in  the  survey,  and 
he  can  learn  to  write  more  rapidly. 
If  Mary  is  writing  with  great  speed, 
but  makes  poor  forms,  she  can  reduce 
the  speed  somewhat  and  give  atten- 
tion to  the  form  until  it  is  brought  up 
to  the  passing  mark.  Good  writing 
must  first  of  all  be  legible,  and  next 
rapid.  If  it  falls  below  the  minimum 
of  either  speed  or  form  for  a  given 
grade,  it  is  of  little  value  as   writing. 


ZANER    METHOD    EFFICIENCY    TEST 

In  Penmanship 

Directions: 

City   Teacher    

School   Grade Principal    

Date    Superintendent     

Number  of  pupils  in  room Number  of  pupils  that  measure  up  to 

Per   cent,   of   efficiency requirements  for  this  grade 

1.  Grades  Three  to  Eight  inclusive  should  write  the  first  stanza  of  "Amer- 
ica." Grades  One  and  Two  should  write  an  easy  sentence,  such  as  "See 
me  Run." 

Pupils  should  memorize  the  selection.     They  should  be  able   to  spell  all 
the  words.     Have  the   selection  written  on  the  board. 
3.     Have  each  pupil  write  the  name  and  the  grade  on  the  first  line.     Skip  a 

line,  then  write  the  test. 
1.  When  all  are  ready,  say,  "We  are  going  to  see  whether  our  class  can 
write  as  fast  and  as  well  as  other  classes  in  our  city,  and  in  other  cities. 
You  will  write  the  first  stanza  of  'My  Country  'tis  of  Thee.'  You  should 
write  it  from  memory,  hut  it  is  placed  on  the  board  so  that  you  can 
remind  yourself  if  you  forget.  Read  it  over  now.  Do  not  begin  until 
I  say  'Write,'  and  keep  on  writing  until  T  say  'Stop.'  If  you  finish  the 
stanza  before  I  say  'Stop'  begin  and  write  it  over  again.  Remember  to 
write  as  well  as  you  can  and  as  fas  as  you  can." 

5.  Keep  time  with  watch  in  hand  and  allow  exactly  one  minute. 

6.  Have  pupils  count  the  number  of  letters  written. 

7.  Collect  only  the  papers  which  were  written  at  the  rate  required  for  your 
grade,  as  follows: 

Grade  8,  100  letters  per  minute  Grade  4,  60  letters  per  minute 

Grade  7,     90  letters  per  minute  Grade  3,  50  letters  per  minute 

Grade  6,     80  letters  per  minute  Grade  2,  40  letters  per  minute 

Grade  5,     70  letters  per  minute  Grade  1,  30  letters  per  minute 

8.  Grade  only  the  papers  collected,  giving  each  a  grade  for  FORM  according 
to  the  Zaner  Handwriting  Scale. 

9.  Count  the  papers  which  came  up  to  the  standards  for  the  different  grades, 
as  follows: 

Grade  8,  Quality  70,  Speed  100  letters  per  minute 
Grade  7,  Quality  09,  Sp«ed     90  letters  per  minute 
Grade  6,  Quality  68,  Speed     80  letters  per  minute 
Grade  5,  Quality  67,  Speed     70  letters  per  minute 
Grade   4,   Quality  66,   Speed     60  letters   per   minute 
Grade  3,  Quality  65,  Speed     50  letters  per  minute 
Grade   2.   Quality  65,   Speed     4(1  letters   per  minute 
Grade   1,   Quality  65,  Speed     30  letters  per  minute 
(Note-  Zaner  Method  Standards  are  High,  since  we  have  no  moral  rij?ht  to  aim  below  efficiency.) 
The  efficiency  of  your  room  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  your  pupils 
who  measure  up  to  the  requirements  for  the  grade. 

-"^MOVEMENT  GRAPH  SHOWING  letters  per  minute  according  to 
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DR.  ROWE  AROUSED  AND  MAR- 
SHALS ANSWERS  TO 
MARSHALL 

"It  started  as  a  schoolroom  question;  but 
diMi't  you  see  it  is  not  a  schoolroom  question? 
It  is  a  national  question  involving  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  people."  So  says  Dr.  Rowe, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  accompanying  the 
article  which  follows.  We  agree  with  this 
vtr-u,  ami  therefore  are  presenting  the  article. 
and  uniting  further  discussion — on  the  ques- 
ton  of  Salesmanship  as  it  affects  "the  pr..> 
pcriiy    of   all    the   people." — Editor. 

Notwithstanding  the  Editor  has  ex- 
pressed a  mild  intimation  that  per- 
haps the  subject  of  salesmanship  has 
been  about  exhausted,  I  see  my  close 
personal  friend,  Mr.  Marshall,  does 
not  seem  to  quite  understand  what  I 
was  driving  at  in  my  last  reference  to 
this  .subject  in  the  Business  Educator. 
Now  my  good  friend  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  evolution 
in  temperament  that  has  ever  come  to 
my  notice.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was 
either  a  caged  lion  or  a  loose  one 
making  the  fur  fly.  Xow  he  has  be- 
come a  mild,  mellow,  mellifluous 
write  rof  gentle  words  that  carry  no 
sting,  that  show  only  outpourings 
from  a  generous  soul,  that  evidently 
are  intended  to  soothe  and  not  irri- 
tate. Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt 
to  irritate  him  or  anyone,  but  I  do 
like  to  be  understood. 

1  have  limited  any  issue  I  have  rais- 
ed touching  the  teaching  of  salesman- 
ship to  that  involved  in  the  question 
"Should  this  subject  be  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools,  in  the  high  schools, 
and  in  the  business  colleges?"  It  is 
a  bigger  question  for  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  distributors,  and  it  is  the 
biggest  question  for  the  consumers. 
Withal  it  is  a  very  serious  question 
that  just  at  this  moment  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  one  pre 
dominating  disturbance  about  H.  C.  L. 

Now  in  any  question  involving 
salesmanship,  as  Mr.  Marshall  says, 
there  are  three  parties:  the  producer, 
the  distributor,  i.  e.,  the  seller,  and 
the  buyer.  The  most  elementary  out- 
lines which  form  the  basis  for  ex- 
change in  commodities  lay  down  the 
fundamental  principle  that  "the  desire 
to  exchange  something  which  we 
have,  the  production  of  our  own  labor 
or  skill,  for  something  we  do  not  have 
which  will  serve  to  increase  our  com- 
fort and  happiness,  is  an  inherent  pro- 
pensity in  man."  Notice  I  emphasize 
"to  increase  our  comfort  and  happi- 
ness." It  is  on  that  principle  that  the 
modern  business  man,  whether  pro- 
ducer or  distributor  or  buyer,  endeav- 
ors to  increase  his  wealth  and  accu- 
'  niulate  property  in  order  to  secure  a 
surplus  which  he  may  expend  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  desires. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  social  ethics,  that  "the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  justified  only 
when  inspired  by  a  desire  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our- 
selves or  those  depending  upon  us." 

A   desire   that   is  created   no   matter 

from    whatever    source,    works    as    a. 

stimulation    towards    increasing    one's 

buying,  and  the  price  he  is  willing  to 

'pay  for  what  he  wants  depends  large- 


1  upon  the  extent  of  his  desire  to 
purchase,  limited  only  by  his  ability 
1"  pay  the  price  of  the  thing  he  de- 
sires. 

In  this  simple  and  yet  perfectly  log- 
ical and  unassailable  series  of  prem- 
ises  and  conclusions,  those  who  are 
considering  the  influence  and  final  ef- 
fect of  over-stimulation  in  buying 
must  find  the  basis  for  their  conclu- 
sions. Therefore,  over-stimulation  is 
the  real  subject  for  our  consideration. 
Over-selling  as  well  as  over-buying 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  except 
that  the  buyer  receives  the  effect  of 
the  over-stimulus  if  he  buys  beyond 
his  means,  while  the  seller  provides 
tin-    stimulus   for   the   over-buying. 

Now  when  I  used  the  term  that  the 
world  was  "oversold."  I  meant,  that 
there  was  too  much  stimuli  extant  in 
the  world  coming  from  the  seller  to 
fairly  correspond  with  the  reasonable 
desires  and  necessities  of  the  buyer. 
Therefore,  the  economists  who  are 
dinning  into  our  ears  their  claims  that 
our  people  are  "indulging  themselves 
in    an    orgy    of    extravagance,"    really 


mean  that  there  is  too  much  buying, 
which  would  indicate  that  there  must 
be  too  much  selling,  too  much  over- 
stimulation. This  has  partially  an- 
swered the  next  query  of  Brother 
Marshall,  but  it  does  not  answer  the 
"apparently"  part  of  it. 

It  means  that  there  are  too  many 
people  buying  that  which  they  do  not 
need,  too  many  who  are  devoting 
their  time  to  urging  the  buyer  to  buy 
what  he  does  not  need,  and  too  few 
who  are  producing  the  things  that  are 
essential  and  that  are  needed  in  a  nor- 
mal, modern  life,  whether  it  be  in  a 
home  or  in  any  of  the  other  types  of 
existence  of  which  this  world  is  be- 
coming so  plentifully  supplied. 

Mr.  Marshall  himself  has  asked  the 
question,  "Could  it  be  true  that  the 
people  might  be  buying  and  consum- 
ing more  than  would  be  economically 
good   for  them?" 

The  next  paragraph  shows  that  my 

good    friend    wants    to    say    something 

that    he    does    not    want    to    say    very 

badly.      He    has    restricted    the    word 

(Continued   on   page  24) 
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MARSHALL 
(  Continued  fri  mi  page   18  ) 

pneumonia.  I  have  heard  many  peo- 
ple s'aj  thai  they  dare  not  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, even  for  a  brief  visit,  for  fear 
of  the  earthquakes.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  East  is  well  sprinkled  with 
such  people. 

From  certain  solicitous  letters  I 
have  been  receiving  from  eastern 
friends,  i  see  that  people  have  been 
unduly  shocked  by  the  newspaper 
scareheads  regarding  the  recent  trem- 
ors we  have  been  having  here  in  Los 
Angeles.  During  the  month  of  July 
we  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  these, 
two  of  them  being  rather  more  severe, 
so  say  the  natives,  than  any  that  have 
occurred  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
But  none  of  these  were  even  felt  by 
people  who  were  outdoors,  and  the 
milder  "quakes"  shook  the  houses  less 
than  would  a  passing  freght  train.  I. 
myself,  was  indoors  at  the  time  of 
both  the  severe  shocks,  and  while 
there  was  some  creaking  of  the  house 
framework,  and  a  slight  sense  of  mo- 
tion in  the  chair  in  which  I  was  sit- 
ting, I  can  say  in  all  truth  that  there 
was  less  movement  of  our  house  dur- 
ing the  two  or  three  seconds  that  the 
quake  lasted  than  1  have  felt  during 
the  entire  day  in  many  a  house  in 
Kansas  and  Iowa  when  the  March 
winds  were  blowing.  The  plastering 
of  our  little  bungalow  was  cracked  in 
a  few  places  at  the  corners,  but  not  a 
vase  or  a  picture  or  other  movable 
thing  about  the  place  was  either  dis- 
placed or  disturbed  in  the  slightest. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  walls  of  the  rick- 
ety old  graft-built  court  house  were 
cracked  and  bent  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  pronouncing  the  building 
"unsafe,"  and  it  will  be  replaced  by  a 
stable,  modern  structure  like  the  Hall 
of  Records  which  adjoins  it,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  injured 
in  the  least.  Of  course  all  the  high 
buildings  shook  and  quivered  more  or 
less,  and  there  was  some  panic  among 
hysterical  people,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man  who  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  hit  by  a  falling  fragment 
of  some  of  the  gingerbread  of  the  old 
court  house,  not  a  soul  received  so 
much  as  a  scratch.  In  a  little  suburb 
of  the  city  where  one  of  the  shocks 
was  the  severest  a  badly  built  school 
house  was  wrecked  and  several  cheap 
store  buildings  were  twisted  about, 
but  not  a  soul  was  hurt.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  more  lives  have  been  lost  in 
any  one  of  a  score  of  western  tor- 
nadoes than  have  been  ended  by  all 
the  earthquakes  in  the  history  of 
North  America. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  California 
earthquake  for  any  reasonable  person 
to  be  afraid  of,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  more  or  less  dis- 
agreeable. Old  residents  pay  very 
little  attention  to  them,  and. at  our 
house  their  most  serious  effect  has 
been  to  make  cracks  in  the  plaster 
where  the  ants  get  in.  But  you  should 
see  what  a  scare  they  throw  into  the 
tourists!  (the  earthquakes,  not  the 
ants).  With  the  occurrence  of  our 
i    •     severe   shock,   over   five   hundred 


of  these  shook  the  Lust  Angeles  dust 
from  their  feet  forever.  Over  a  hun- 
dred left  from  one  hotel.  Some  of  us 
are  hoping  for  more  earthquakes. 

Why  Be  a  Most  people  drift  into 
Teacher?  vocations;  others  choose 
them  deliberately,  if  not 
intelligently.  Of  the  first  class  there 
is  not  much  to  say;  a  drifting  hulk 
needs  neither  chart,  compass  nor 
skipper.  But  the  people  who  choose 
their  jobs  deserve  attention,  and  the 
study  of  their  mental  processes  is  in- 
teresting and  often  useful.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  select  their 
own  vocations  are*  governed  mainly 
by  the  money  prospect.  Will  the  job 
yield  a  good  income?  This  assured, 
they  go  to  it.  Others,  more  sapient, 
will  stop  to  ask  themselves,  "Am  I 
fitted  to  make  good  in  this  calling?" 
Others,  still  wiser,  will  ask,  "Shall  I 
be  happy  in  this  life-work?"  This  last 
is  really  the  most  important  consid- 
eration. What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  millions  and  win  world- 
wide fame,  through  a  life  empty  of 
joy? 

When  a  young  man,  I  deliberately 
chose  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  most  poorly  paid, 
if  not  the  least  respected,  of  the  pro- 
fessions. I  remember  making  this 
choice  mainly  for  two  reasons:  First, 
I  should  be  able  to  continue  a  student 
all  my  life;  second,  I  should  have  the 
liberty  to  think  and  believe  as  I 
pleased,  unhampered  by  schools,  sys- 
tems or  creeds.  It  would  be  worth 
while  to  live  a  life  in  that  way,  even 
thought  I  should  amass  neither  riches 
nor  fame.  Did  I  choose  foolishly?  I 
have  never  thought  so,  and  I  do  not 
think  so  now. 

Of  course,  teaching  has  its  limita- 
tions, as  have  the  other  professions. 
A  teacher  cannot  live  to  himself 
alone,  any  more  than  can  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  preacher  or  the  poli- 
tician, and  with  the  latter-day  exac- 
tions in  the  way  of  systems,  courses 
of  study,  "authorized"  textbooks,  etc., 
the  teacher  has  less  professional  free- 
dom than  he  had  forty  years  ago; 
yet,  with  all  these,  the  teacher  is  left 
more  to  himself  than  the  others,  and 
he  has  more  time  during  vacations 
and  out-of-school  hours,  for  relaxa- 
tion and  self-development.  The  witty 
Mox  O'Rell  once  observed  in  a  cut- 
ting epigram:  "The  Americans  are  in- 
terested in  but  two  things, — religion 
and  politics, — and  of  these,  they  per- 
mit their  school  teachers  to  know 
nothing."  The  epigram,  like  most 
others,  contains  but  half  a  truth. 
Americans  very  p'roperly  refuse  to 
allow  the  teacher  to  impose  his  own 
religious  or  political  ideas  upon  his 
pupils,  but  this  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  teacher,  since  it  leaves  him  all  the 
freer  to  choose  his  won  ideas.  This 
is  a  freedom  enjoyed  by  neither  the 
preacher,  the  lawyer  nor  the  politi- 
cian. So  far  as  he  is  personally  con- 
cerned, the  teacher  is  allowed  to 
know  as  much  as  he  pleases  about 
both   religion   and  politics. 

The  the  development  and  freedom 
of   his   own   mental   Drocesses   are   not 


the  supreme  joy  oi  the  teacher's  job. 
Ills  real  delight,  provided  always  that 
he  is  a  real  teacher,  is  in  observing 
and  directing  the  mental  growth  of 
his  pupils.  In  this  field  he  may  know 
something  of  the  joy  of  the  creative 
artist.  Here  he  is  doing  a  work  in- 
finitely grander  than  any  production 
of  here  beauty  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  paints  and  plasters.  He  is 
dealing  with  the  substance  of  souls 
and  making  records  which,  if  our  faith 
be  true,  will  last  throufh  eternity. 
The  man  or  woman  who  elects  to  de- 
vote a  life  to  this  work  can,  like  the 
great  Agazis,  afford  to  smile  at  the 
appeals  to  money-making.  The  teach- 
er's work  is  essentially  altruistic.  If 
you  are  in  the  world  for  material  re- 
wards—  the  things  of  the  flesh  —  do 
not  engage  in  it,  for  you  will  fail; 
teaching  is  not  a  business,  it  is  a 
mission. 

Wanted — More  A  valued  friend  has 
Toleration  sent  me  a  letter  cas- 

tigating me  to  the 
limit  of  his  vocabulary  on  account  of 
my  remarks  in  the  June  issue  anent 
the  One  Big  Union.  Now,  this  friend, 
who  is  ordinarily  sane,  fair  and  toler- 
ant, appears  to  be  so  disturbed  over 
this  matter,  that  I  am  led  to  think 
that  there  may  be  others,  and  that 
perhaps  I  should  explain  that  his  con- 
clusions are  unwarranted.  Purely  by 
chance,  I  came  across  a  prospectus  of 
what  this  new  organization  proposes, 
which  was  so  very  different  from 
what  I  had  read  about  it  in  the 
money-ruled  press  that  it  interested 
me  greatly,  and  I  felt  that  others 
might  like  to  know  the  truth  as  to 
what  the  organization  is  trying  to  do. 
What  harm  could  there  be  in  that? 
There  are  now  thousands  of  teachers 
in  this  country  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  it  seemed  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  O.  B.  U.  along  this  line 
would  have  news  value  in  a  teacher's 
journal. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  EDUCA- 
TOR I  wrote  another  article  express- 
ing much  more  radical  ideas  regard- 
ing educational  policies  than  anything 
proposed  by  the  O.  B.  LI.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  labor  organization,  and  cur- 
iously enough,  my  friend  praises  this 
article  to  the  skies,  and  asks  me  to 
give  him  more  of  that  stuff  and  no 
more  of  the  other.  This  is  doubtless 
because  his  particular  brand  of  radi- 
calism runs  to  education  rather  than 
to  economics. 

In  England  even  in  war  times  they 
allow  the  soap-box  radicals  to  blow 
off  their  excess  steam  whenever  they 
want  to,  and  instead  of  sending  them 
to  jail,  give  them  police  protection. 
The  Britishers  wisely  decide  that 
steam  is  less  dangerous  when  it  is  es- 
caping than  when  it  is  confined.  In 
this  country  of  fearless  democracy, 
when  a  man  says  something  we  fear 
is  "radical,"  we  yell  "Bolshevik"  and 
run  for  the  police.  Also,  most  of  our 
newspapers  refuse  to  print  the  news 
for  fear  the  people  may  hear  some- 
thing that  is  "dangerous."  Would  it 
(Concluded  on  page  24) 
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NEWS   NOTES 

Edward  J.  Ryan,  of  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  is 
i  new  teacher  of  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  Columbia  University. 
Catherine  F.  Nulty,  for  some  years 
siommercial  teacher  in  the  State  Nor- 
nal  School,  at  Willimantic,  Conn.,  is 
o  be  with  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Turlington,  the  coming  year  as  teach- 
•r   of   shorthand   and   typewriting. 

Margaret  O'Brien,  for  the  last  few 
,rears  with  Temple  University.  Phila- 
delphia, is  to  be  with  the  Travelers 
insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.. 
where  she  will  have  charge  of  a  school 
or  the  training  of  office  help. 

Harry  S.  Yetter  is  a  new  commercial 
eacher  in  the  Hazle  Township  High 
school.  Hazleton,  Pa. 
Maude  P.  Irving,  last  year  with  the 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  High  School,  is 
:o  be  with  the  High  School  at  Buhl. 
Minn  ,  the  coming  year. 
H.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Xewport,  Vermont, 
las  been  selected  for  a  position  as 
:ommercial  teacher  in  the  High 
school  at  Pawtuclcet,  R.  I. 
Z.  E.  Miller,  for  some  years  head  of 
:he  commercial  work  in  the  Hunting- 
ion,  W.  Va.,  High  School,  is  the  new 
lead  of  the  Commercial  Department 
jf  the  High  School  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Z.  E.  Russell,  last  year  head  of  the 
:ommercial  work  of  the  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  High  School,  has  been  re- 
ralled  to  his  former  position  as  co'ii- 
nercial  teacher  in  Colby  Academy, 
Vew  London,  N.  H. 
f.  F.  Epley  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the'  New  Mexico  State  Normal 
school,  Silver  City.  X.  Mex. 
Viola  McDowell,  of  Long  Branch.  X. 
I  .  has  been  engaged  as  commercial 
:eacher  in  the  Ridgefield  Park,  X.  J., 
High   School. 

Tessie  M.  Petrie,  last  year  with   Cush- 
ng  Academy,   Ashburnham,   Mass..    is 
:o  be  with  the  Medford.   Mass..   High 
school  the  coming  year. 
C.   M.   Drake,  of  Portland,  Oregon,   is 
the    new    commercial    teacher    in    the 
Tempe.  Ariz.,  High  School. 
Estelle    Robertson,    of    Corydon.    Ky., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with  the 
Farmer  City,  111.,  High  School. 
Miss  Faye  Emerson  has  been  engaged 
is    commercial    teacher    in    the    South 
Side    High    School,    Rockville    Centre, 
X.  Y. 

Mabel  R.  Monroe,  for  the  last  two 
years  head  of  the  commercial  work 
of  the  Deming.  N.  Mex.,  High  School, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Punx- 
sutawney,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Jane  Corbett,  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  with  the 
Shelton,  Conn.,  High  School. 

Pauline  E.  Keling,  Xaugatuck.  Conn., 
is  to  be  next  vear  with  the  Haddon 
Heights,  X.  J..' High  School. 

Charles  H.  Gladfelter,  Seven  Valleys, 
Fa.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with 
the  Pennington  School.  Pennington, 
X.  J. 


CHAS.  H.   ROBESON 

We  are  pleased  to  present  herewith 
the  likeness  of  one  of  the  younger 
members,  of  the  commercial  teaching 
fraternity  and  one  who  promises  to 
make  his  mark  in  this  field  of  work. 

At  present  Mr.  Robeson  is  head  of 
the  bookkeeping  and  penmanship 
work  in  the  Knoxville,  Tenn..  Busi- 
ness College  He  is  also  head  of  the 
Knoxville  Y.  M.  C  A.  High  School 
for  demobilized  men. 

During  the  war  he  was  engaged  as 
a  chemist  on  explosives  in  the  U  S. 
Navy.  When  released  from  the  Navy 
he  entered  the  Knoxville  Business 
College  and  completed  the  teachers' 
course  in  commercial  work. 

Mr.  Robeson  states  that  his  present 
position  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
entered  the  Zanerian  College  after 
completing  his  work  in  the  Knoxville 
Business  College.  While  at  the 
Zanerian  he  took  work  in  Business 
and  Ornamental  writing  and  made 
splendid  progress.  His  success  as  an 
instructor  in  penmanship  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  his  students  are  win- 
ning certificates  of  proficiency  in 
penmanship  issued  by  the  Business 
Educator.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
our  readers  will  hear  further  from 
Mr.    Robeson   as   the   time   goes   on. 


E.  E.  Fink  has  been  engaged  as  teach- 
er of  commercial  work  in  the  High 
School  at  Colby,  Kansas. 
Helen  M.  Harris,  last  year  with  the 
Hackensack,  X.  J.,  High  School,  has 
been  selected  as  head  of  the  commer- 
cial work  of  the  Dedham.  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Ida  Swensrud,  of  Minneapolis,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Will- 
mar,  Minn..  High  School. 
Mary  Nelligan,  Amherst.  Mass..  is  the 
new  head  of  the  commercial  work  ol 
the  High  School  at  Dalton.  Mass 


Cambridge  Business  (  ollege,  Cam- 
bridge, Ohio,  sent  us  an  invitation  to 
their  commencement  exercises  which 
were  held  Thursday  evening,  August 
j,   in  the   Colonial  Theatre. 

\\  e  were  interested  in  noting  that 
Business  Educator  Penmanship  Certi- 
ficates have  been  granted  to  twenty 
of  the  graduates,  and  that  more  thaii 
half  of  these  (eleven)  were  graduates 
from  the  Stenographic   Coins,. 


Jessie  H.  Poole,  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
has  recently  bought  the  Waynesboro. 
Pennsylvania,  Business  College.  Mr. 
Poole  is  a  graduate  of  this  school  and 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a 
traveling  Auditor  for  the  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  former  owner  of  this 
school,  James  T.  Austin,  is  leaving 
school  work  for  a  time  on  account  of 
his  health.  Mr.  Austin  conducted  this 
school  for  seven  years,  during  which 
time  the  attendance  has  more  than 
doubled.  He  states  that  at  least 
twenty-five  of  his  students  are  now 
teachers  in  High  Schools  and  Busi- 
ness Colleges.  Mr.  Austin  hopes  again 
to  take  up  school  work  as  soon  as  he 
has  had  a  few  months'   rest. 

John  S.  Griffith,  formerly  with  the 
Vstoria,  Oregon.  Business  College,  re- 
cently accepted  a  position  with  the 
Englewood  Business  College.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  strong 
<  immrecial  teacher  as  well  as  a  very 
skillful  penman.  We  hope  to  submit 
some  of  his  work  in  the  B.  E.  from 
tin  '  to  time.  Just  before  Mr.  Griffith 
left  Astoria  he  sent  us  a  list  of  thirty- 
seven  subscriptions  for  The  Business 
Educator. 

Walter  E.  Kamprath,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  and  E.  R.  Maetzold, 
formerly  of  Minneapolis,  are  with  the 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chas.  W.  Mylius,  recently  a  teacher  in 
the  Xational  Business  College,  Roa- 
noke. Ya.,  will  next  year  be  with  the 
Leland-Stanford  University.  Mr.  My- 
lius  is   an   excellent   business  penman. 

R.  R.  Reed,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  been  Principal  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
Commercial  Schools.  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota,  on  June  1st  became  con- 
nected with  the  American  Business 
College  at  Minneapolis  as  a  commer- 
cial instructor.  Mr.  Reed  is  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  penmanship  and 
has  been  securing  some  splendid  re- 
sults in  the  "Y"  schools.  We  doubt 
not  that  he  will  meet  with  much  suc- 
tess    in    his   new   position 

Orland  L.  Keyburtz,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  Madison. 
X.  J..  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Camden,  X.  J..  High 
School  for  the  coming  year. 

A.  N.  Symmes,  the  will  known  com- 
mercial teacher,  who.  until  recently. 
has  been  head  of  the  commercial  work 
in  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  High  School. 
is  now  connected  with  the  Paris. 
Texas,    Business   College, 
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NEWS   NOTES 


Miss  Ruth  Perkins,  teacher  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Madi- 
son, X.  J.,  High  School,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  South  Side  High  School, 
Junior  College,  Newark,  N.  J,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Miss  Edna  Reardon,  teacher  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Madi- 
son, X.  J..  High  School,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  Baton  High  School, 
ii  tli,  X.  I.,  for  the  coming  year. 
B.  C.  Bacon,  Teacher  of  Penmanship 
in  the  Oil  City  High  Schools,  was 
very  successful  last  year  in  bringing 
pupils  up  to  the  certificate  standard. 
A  total  of  (i.'i  certificates  were  granted 
his  pupils.  The  Oil  City  Derrick  of 
June  7  gives  the  names  of  these  pu- 
pil-, and  states  that  the  certificates 
were  presented  by  Supt.  Palmer  in 
connection  with  the  eighth  grade  ex- 
ercises at  Junior  High  School  on 
June  8. 

An  invitation  to  the  Commencement 
Exercises  of  the  Anthony  Wayne  In- 
stitute. Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  9, 
1920,  is  acknowledged,  from  E.  J. 
Goddard,  Prin.  This  school  has  a 
school  song,  both  words  and  music 
being  written  by  graduates.  The  pro- 
gram  makes  us  wish  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  attend. 
L.  C.  McCann,  of  McCann  School, 
Reading,  Pa.,  defines  Efficiency  as 
"gumption  enough  to  do  the  work  in 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  way 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay." 
That  is  at  least  a  good  "working" 
definition.  McCann's  College  Journal, 
from  which  this  is  quoted,  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  with  pictures 
of  graduates,  and  specimens  of  pen- 
manship. 

A  very  beautifully  executed  resolution 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  D. 
Valentine,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  doing  some  very  attractive 
engrossing.  We  hope  later  to  pre- 
sent some  of  his  work  to  our  readers. 
J.  J.  McCarthy,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship, Framingham,  Mass.,  sent  us 
an  order  for  153  certificates,  half  of 
them  High  School  Certificates.  This 
indicates  that  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the 
Zaner  Method  are  producing  results 
in   Framingham. 

Miss  Hazel  E.  Smeed,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  Scranton.  Pa.,  Public 
Schools,  has  secured  Grammar  Grade 
Certificates  for  4.">0  pupils  in  the 
Scranton  Schools  llii-  year.  This  is  a 
fine  record,  and  indicates  that  pupils 
in  tin-  Scranton  Schools  under  Miss 
Smeed's  directions  are  acquiring  a 
practical  business  band. 
J.  A.  Buell,  of  the  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota, Business  College,  has  been 
training  Certificate  winners  since  1908. 
1  >nly  one  year  since  then  has  the 
number  fallen  below  50,  and  in  four 
years  it  has  been  above  100.  The  total 
has  now-  readied  more  than  1000.  This 
is  a  line  record  lor  Mr.  Buell.  and 
■  ;-  i.-ii:  hi  hi  ability  as  a  teacher 
of  penmanship.  We  congratulate  him 
and  all  the  student  -  win  i  have  bi  en 
fortunate  enough  to  come  under  bis 
instruction. 


C.  J.   Skinner 

C.  J.  Skinner,  last  year  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  at  Nezperce,  Idhao,  is 
now  manager  of  the  Walla  Walla 
Business  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington, recently  purchased  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ulen,  of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
Business   College. 

Mr.  Skinner  secured  his  training  at 
the  Peru,  Nebraska,  Normal  College, 
graduating  there  in  1910.  He  has  had 
twelve  years'  experience  as  principal 
or  superintendent  of  schools,  and  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  com- 
mercial departments.  In  the  summer 
of  1(119  be  spent  some  time  at  the 
Zanerian,  preparing  himself  to  teach 
handwriting. 

We  congratulate  Messrs.  Ulen  and 
Skinner  on  their  new  relationship,  and 
wish  them  and  the  Walla  Walla  Busi- 
ness   College  much  success. 


M.  N.  Bunker,  well  known  to  our 
nadirs  through  his  contributions  to 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  in  re- 
cent years,  is  now  Principal  of 
Brown's  Business  College,  Moline,  111. 
Willi  Mr.  Bunker  at  the  helm,  this 
fine  school  of  the  Brown  chain  will  no 
doubt  go  on  to  set  new  records  in 
training  young  people  for  practical 
work  of  life. 


J.  A.  Ferguson  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Parsons  Business  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  Previous  to  this  he  was  a 
teacher  of  commercial  branches  in  the 
high  school,  and  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship in  the  grades,  at  Watertown, 
Wis.  Wishing  to  give  his  students 
the  best  possible  instruction  in  pen- 
manship, he  is  planning  to  introduce 
Zaner  Method  Manual  144  in  his 
classes  this  fall. 


Arthur  B.  Backensto  is  a  new  teacher 

in  the  I  Irake  Business  College,  Patter- 
son. X.  J.  Mr.  Backensto  received  his 
training  in  the  American  Commercial 
School,  Allentown,  Pa.,  O.  C.  Dorney, 
President. 


Mr.  1.  11.  Walter,  of  Winnipeg. 
Canada,  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ellsworth  as  follows:  "I  take  it  the 
figures  St.  after  your  signature,  mean 
you  are  84  years  young;  for  by  the 
tone  i  f  your  letter  you  are  in  good 
health  and  spirits.  My  congratula- 
tions, Mr.  Ellsworth,  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  you.  May  you  continue  in  good 
health   f  >r  many  years." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  followed 
the  articles  contributed  by  Mr.  Ells- 
w  rib  fir  the  April,  May  and  June 
numbers  for  last  year,  will  join  Mr. 
Walter  in  his  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  Mr.   Ellsworth. 


The  Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  recently 
moved  into  new  quarters  at  131-1  East 
Fifth  Street.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  of  July  2nd,  contains  some  ex- 
cellent cuts  of  Mr.  Rasmussen  and  his 
school,  as  well  as  a  fine  write  up  of 
the  Institution.  In  the  same  number 
there  is  a  full  page  advertisement  of 
the  School.  Mr.  Rasmussen  is  well 
known  as  a  leader  in  business  edu- 
cation. 


MARSHALL 

it  on.  bided    from    page   22) 

not  be  safer  as  well  as  fairer  to  let 
everybody  have  bis  say,  and  let  the 
public  decide  for  itself  whether  bis 
stu<T  is  foolish  or  dangerous?  1,  for 
one,  think  so. 


C.  L.  Kress,  teacher  in  the  McKin-J 
ley  High  School,  Parkersburg,  W.  I 
Va.,  recently  sent  us  a  specimen  ofl 
his  handwriting  for  examination  fori 
the  Zaner  Method  Professional  Certi- 
ficate  which  has  been  granted.  Mr.  I 
Kress  is  doing  tine  work  and  we  wish  I 
Imii  ci  mtinued  success. 


ROWE 
(Concluded    from   page   :.' I  I 

"oversold"  to  the  limitations  jf  an 
overstocking  of  goods  of  a  certain 
kind  that  are  to  be  resold.  That  is  at 
mistake  in  business  judgment  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  question 
at  issue  unless  some  exhilarating 
salseman  has  painted  the  picture  in 
glowing  colors  of  how  tremendous  a 
stock  of  this  particular  thing  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  tremendous  de- 
mand htat  was  sure  to  come  for  it. 
Many  merchants  have  been  dazzled 
and  bankrupted  by  the  enticements  of 
such   a   prospect. 

Mr.  Marshall  says,  "But  in  this  case 
this  country  is  not  oversold  at  pres- 
ent," etc.  Yes,  it  is,  because  if  the 
efforts  of  the  man  who  sells  were  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  things 
instead  of  the  selling  of  them  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  need  them,  even  with 
the  tremendous  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts at  this  particular  time,  there 
would   have   been  an  ample   supply. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  provdiing 
such  apt  illustrations  of  the  correct- 
in  --    of   my   contention. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


A   QUESTION    FOR   BOOKKEEP- 
ING  STUDENTS 

"What  is  the  object  of  bookkeep- 
ing!'" That  is  the  most  important 
question  the  student  can  ask.  Unless 
you  know  why  you  are  journalizing 
and  posting,  taking  trial  balances  and 
making  statements,  you  are  not  likely 
tn  In    nt"  much  value  to  your  employer. 

While  you  are  in  school  you  may 
think  that  the  end  of  bookkeeping  is 
to  keep  you  busy,  and  get  the  Trial 
Balance;  but  in  business  the  object  is 
to  enable  your  employer  to  make 
more  money  The  business  man  pays 
you  ot  make  entries  in  his  books,  be- 
cause  some  time  in  the  future  he  ex- 
pects to  need  the  information  they 
can   give. 

In  school,  your  bookkeeping  always 
looks  backwards.  You  make  your 
records  from  a  series  of  transactions 
which  are  past,  and  by  means  of 
bookkeeping  formulas  try  to  find  out 
what  profit  has  been  made.  You  are 
thinking  all  the  time  of  what  is  past, 
and  the  results  j'ou  get  relate  only  to 
business  that   has   already   been   done. 

In  busines  it  is  not  so.  Bookkeep- 
ing of  course  does  deal  largely  with 
transactions  which  are  past,  but  it 
looks  all  the  time  to  the  future.  If 
bookkeepers  depended  for  work  on 
the  curiosity  of  their  employers  as  to 
how  much  money  they  made  last  year, 
there  would  be  very  few  bookkeepers 
employed.  If  any  man  ever  hires  you 
to  keep  his  books,  it  will  be  because 
he  thinks  the  records  of  what  he  has 
done  will  help  him  make  more  money 
in  the  future.  The  question  to  ask 
concerning  every  entry,  every  state- 
ment, is,  "How  will  this  help  us  to  do 
business  tomorrow,  or  some  future 
time?" 

Here  lies  the  difference  between  the 
mere  bookkeeper  and  the  accountant. 
The  bookkeeper  keeps  his  eyes  turned 
to  the  past.  He  is  interested  only  in 
recroding  what  happened  yesterday, 
last  month,  and  last  year.  The  ac- 
countant looks  to  the  future.  He 
knows  how  to  use  the  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  bookkeeper,  showing 
what  was  done  last  year,  and  from 
them  to  forecast  what  can  and  should 
be  done  to  make  the  most  of  the 
l>ii-iiit-  —    next    year. 

GREETING  TO  SHORTHAND 
STUDENTS 

Welcome  to  the  rank  of  the  great 
company  whose  tool  is  language! 
Stenographers  belong  with  essayists 
and  journalists  and  lecturers  and 
preachers;  all  are  workers  in  the  field 
of   verbal    expression. 

In  a  year  or  so  you,  too,  will  be  part 
of  the  great  army  of  pothookers  and 
typeticklers  who  translate  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  business  man  into 
business  letters.  The  world  needs 
you.      Every  good  stenographer  is  re- 


ceived with  joy,  and  a  generous  sal- 
ary. 

Resolve  to  be  a  good  one.  The  kind 
oi  stenographer  you  will  finally  be- 
come  depends  largely  on  what  you  ex- 
pect to  be.  You  ought  to  expect  great 
things  of  yourself.  Your  friends  ex- 
pect much  of  you,  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  your 
success  as  you  are. 

Master  that  shorthand  textbook  un- 
til you  know  it  forward  and  back- 
ward. Learn  how  to  write  the  words 
of  four  syllables  as  well  as  the  words 
fo  four  letters.  Master  the  principles 
in  the  back  of  the  book  as  well  as  the 
alphabet   in   the   front. 

\  ou  will  be  a  better-than-average 
stenographer  if  you  will  simply  learn 
to  write  correctly  and  swiftly  all  the 
words  given  in  the  textbook.  The 
fact  is  that  comparatively  few  stu- 
dents really  master  their  textbook. 
Just  because  a  person  is  writing 
shorthand,  and  has  taken  a  course  in 
the  subject,  does  not  indicate  that  he 
knows  all  there  is  in  the  textbook  of 
I  he  system  he  writes.  Probably  the 
author  knows  it,  and  perhaps  a  few- 
dozen  other  persons  in  the  whole 
country.  But  to  many  it  is  like  the 
polar  regions — there  are  great  areas 
unexplored. 

Too  many  students  write  with  orig- 
inal outlines,  or  in  longhand,  dozens 
and  perhaps  hundreds  of  words  which 
are  given  in  shorthand  in  their  text 
books.  In  school  they  used  part  of 
their  energy  to  avoid  learning  the  les- 
ons  as  they  were  presented.  In  busi- 
ness  they  are  using  much  energy  to 
devise  fearful  and  wonderful  and 
cumbersome  outlines  for  many  words 
for  which  the  author  has  provided 
brief  and  simple  forms.  They  won- 
der how  their  employers  can  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  talk  faster  than 
they  can  write,  and  so  oblivious  to 
the   H.  C.  L.  as  to  pay  them  so  little. 

There  is  already  an  ample  number 
of  sixty-word  stenographers  who  can 
not  read  their  notes,  and  fifteen-word 
typists  who  can't  spell.  Be  ye  not 
like   unto   them. 

if  such  matters  were  within  the  do- 
main of  legislation,  there  should  be  a 
law  forbidding  any  stenographer  to 
complain  about  his  or  her  salary  or 
asking  for  an  increase  until  he  knows 
the  shorthand  text  thoroughly.  That 
would  do  away  with  practically  all 
complaints  and  requests  of  this  na- 
ture. 


TRY  THESE 

The  meter  rati-  for  water  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  L8c  a  thousand  gailo  s. 
In  I  olumbus,  Ohio,  it  is  90c  a  thous 
and  cubic  feet.  Which  city  has  the 
higher  rate?  State  the  rate  for  each 
city  in  terms  of  percent  of  the  other, 
thus: 

The   rate   in    Pittsburgh   is ' 

i  f   the   rate    in    Columbus. 

The    rate    in    Columbus    is i 

of  the  rate  in  Pittsburgh. 


A  grocer  was  asked  if  an  article 
selling  for  5c  could  be  sold  three  for 
a  dime.  He  replied,  "No,  for  if  I  did, 
I  should  make  only  half  as  much  on 
three  as  I  do  on  one."  In  another 
case  lu-  said,  "No.  for  then  my  profit 
on  a  dime's  worth  would  be  the  same 
as  on  a  nickel's  worth."  While  of  a 
third  article  he  said,  "Yes,  for  I  shall 
make  a  cent  more  by  selling  three  for 
a  dime  than  by  selling  one  for  a 
nickel."  What  was  the  cost  of  each 
of   the    three   articles? 

(Answers   next  month) 


I  have  taken  your  paper  several 
years,  and  always  find  it  most  help- 
ful in  many  ways. 

No  one  interested  in  any  phase  of 
commercial  work  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  paper. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.   P.  'CLARK. 
Central  High  School.  Jackson,  \Ii«. 


LOOKS    AND    SUCCESS 

The  fine  looking  man  was  speaking: 

"All  my  success  in  life  I  owe  to  my 
good  looks,"  he  was  saying,  "or  per- 
haps I  should  sa_y,  to  a  remark  I 
once  overheard  about  myself.  One 
day  when  I  had  just  taken  a  prize  at 
school,  I  overheard  a  woman  saying 
to  my  mother,  'Wasn't  it  just  fine  that 
little  Clarence  took  the  prize?  You 
must  be  so  proud.  And  he  is  such  a 
fine  looking  little  man.  You  can  tell 
from  his  looks  that  he  is  bright.'  After 
that  I  just  had  to  make  good,  so  that 
my  mother  and  my  friends  could  con- 
tinue  to  be  proud  of  me." 

The   little   ugly   man    snickered. 

"I,  too,  owe  my  success  to  my 
looks,"  he  confessed.  His  hearers 
came  closer.  They  wanted  to  know 
what  ugliness  has  to  do  with  success, 
for  they  themselves  looked  much 
more  like  the  second  speaker  than 
like  the  first. 

"One  day  when  I  was  still  in  school 
the  teacher  said,  'You  are  a  fool!  In 
every  class  you're  at  the  foot  as 
though  you  there  had  taken  root. 
Your  mother  must  feel  bad  enough 
to  have  a  boy  who  looks  so  tough 
without  the  added  deep  disgrace  of 
being  in  the  lowest  place.  But  that's 
just  what  one  might  expect  when  you 
are  with  such  looks  bedecked.'  After 
that  I  just  had  to  make  good,  so 
that  I  might  show  the  teacher  that  he 
was  mista  ken.  and  so  that  my  mother 
and  my  friends  need  no  longer  be 
ashamed    of    me." 

MORAL:  (No.  you  are  wrong. 
The  moral  is  not  that  a  woman  is 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  a  man). 
This  teaches  us  that  a  handsome  man 
may  succeed  as  well  as  an  ugly  man. 
if  he  has  something  to  make  him  try 
as   hard. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH 
KNOWING  ABOUT 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

MYSTERIOUS   MR.    SMITH 

Boston  is  the  hub  of  New  England, 
The    Athens   of   America.     In   Boston, 
it    isn't    a    vase,    nor    a 
vaze.    nor   a    vahs.    but 
a    vawse.       It    was    to 
Boston  in  the  days  of 
the     Puritans,     that    a 
y  iimg  man  came   from 
Holland    with    a    few 
thousand    dollars    and 
a   big   library   pit    over 
500   books.     This   was 
nearly   300  years   ago. 
Andrew      I  a  rnegie     began     to 
give  libraries  to  everybody  that  would 
i    i    one,  and  stick  his  big  brass  bust 
next     to     the     front     entrance.       This 
fellow    went    over    the    Charles 
R  iver     i  hi     the     i  ambridge     side     and 
started   a   school.     He   died   in   a   little 
while,    but    left    the    school    and     the 
library,   and    now   his   statue   stands   in 
a  square  at  Ca  nbridge,  and  the  school 
has   gn  mi   to  be   quite   an   institution, 
Harvard  University,  with  seven  thous- 
and   young    men.    and    I    don't    know 
how  many  young  women   in   Radcliffe, 
■     bi  nieh   of   the   university   devoted 
to   the   education   of   the    i  i    i      deadlj 
.  f   'lii     •;  ecies. 

Every    big    college    has    a     •  :ientific 

department,   and   out   of   the    scientifi< 

needs  of   Harvard  has  grown  another 

Boston     Institution,    which    is    known 

the  wide   world   over  as  the   M.   I.   T. 

meaning    "Massachusetts    Institute    of 

1 Y   hn  '1  po  ■•  "       Ine    Tech    is    a     [real 

- 1  ienti  ic  -   h  ioI,  a  school  of  Tech 

Vrts,   perhaps   not   equaled    by   any    in 

this  country,  if  in  the  world.      It   is   as 

well    known    as     Harvard,    though    an 

irel      independent    institution. 

But  the  Tech  has  had  hard  sh 

from     the     very     beginning     when     it 

out   in   the    Back   Bay   district 

in  twpp  or  three  modest  buildings.  The 

stati    of    Massachusetts  has  given  it  a 

rate   appropriation   yearly   but    it 

has    not   begun   to   pay   expenses,   and 

sed   to  make   it  an  annex 

to    Harvard   College  a   few  yeai 

though      the     scheme      didn't      prevail. 

■Then  along  came  a  Scotchman  by  the 

of  McLaurin.     A   very  live  wire 

was     this     Scotchman.       He     knew     bis 

bu   iness    from    A    to     Izzard    and    he 

knew  how  to  interest  men   in   the   wel- 

fan    i  i   a   great  Technical  School,  like 

the    M     E.    T.      A    few     j  ears    ago    he 

need    that   a   mysterious 
man.      who      didn't      want      his      name 
known,  had   contributed   two  or   three 
million     dollars     to    the    building    and 
equipment   fund   of   the    M.    I.     I  .       \i 
McLaurin    began    business,    put- 
ting  up    much    needed    structures    ami 
quipment.      Bi 
h    with    this    work    the    i 
ious    Mr.    Smith,    as    he    wislicl    1 1 >    be 
known,    had     contributed     six     million 
and   then   the   M.    I.   T.   set   out 
Mich  more,  ami  tin'  elusivi 
Mr.    Smith    announced    that    if    the    in- 
:  Ould    -p'  'ire   four   million    dl  I 


lars  more  he  would  contribute  another 
four  million,  and  if  they  got  three 
million  of  this  subscribed  by  the  lust 
of  February  he  would  chip  in  his  four 
million  then  and  take  the  chance  of 
their  getting  the  other  million 

Well,  the  faculty  of  tin-  M.  I.  T. 
pitched  in.  It  was  worth  working 
for,  this  magnificent  ten  million  dol- 
lars to  be  contributed  by  mysterious 
Mr.  Smith.  Everybody  gmssp-il  who 
it  was  but  very  few  guessed  right. 
Most  people  thought  it  was  either 
Andrew  Carnegie  or  Henry  C.  Frick, 
both  of  them  great  manufacturers,  im- 
mensely interested  in  technical  edu- 
patiipn  through  their  connection  with 
the  great  iron  and  steel  industries  of 
the  world.  It  was  announced  in  De- 
cember, 1910,  that  three  million  dol- 
lars had  been  secured,  and  that  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
tin-  M  I.  T.  mysterious  Mr.  Smith 
would  be  present  and  be  introduced 
to  the  alumni  by  President  McLaurin. 
The  scientific  world  was  on  the  qui- 
vive  and  everybody  arranged  ti>  be 
I  resent,  but  then  a  tragedy  of  fate 
stepped  in.  president  McLaurin  could 
not  be  present,  he  was  sick  with  the 
flu.  Then  mysterious  Mr.  Smith  an- 
nounced that  he  would  prefer  not  to 
come  under  the  circumstances,  but 
they  might  announce  Ins  name  and 
they  did.  and  instead  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  made  his  millions  in  the 
scientific  handling  of  steel,  or  Henry 
Frick,  "the  Coke  King,"  or  old  oily 
John  Rockefeller,  the  success!" 
culturist,  it  was  announced  that  mys- 
terious Mr.  Smith  was  (  inn  ge  lias! 
man,  of  Rochester.  New  York,  the 
'     idak  man. 

The  Coming  of  the  Kodak 

(  U'  course,  you  have  all  monkeyed 
Willi  the  kodak,  or  at  least  I  suppose 
you  have.  I  think  I  an  the  only  man 
in  this  part  of  the  country  who  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  toyed  with 
that  fascinating  but  expensive  piece 
of  photographic  apparatus.  I  bought 
a  kodak  once  myself,  it  was  nol  an 
;ive  machine,  two  or  three  dol- 
lars, I  think.  I  took  a  picture  i  i  ni\ 
youthful  daughter,  sitting  on  a 
bank  with  flowers  around  her.  and  a 
dickey  bird  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  oerched  on  a  fence  rail  just 
back  of  her  I  suppose  I  didn't  focus 
the  thing  just  right,  for  when  the  film 
was  developed  she  had  feel  large 
enough  to  require  snow  shin's  to  sole 
them.  The  feet  occupied  nearly  all 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  ami  the 
girl,  quite  a  good  looking  child — 
much  resembling  me — occupied  a  very 
inconspicuous  part  of  the  pii  ture 
^he  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
and  I  never  afterward  could  find  that 
camera.  I  suspect  it  took  part  in  a 
rummage  sale  given  by  our  church 
ab. nit  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  for  aged  cats.  Hut  thai  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  ami  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  my  story  of  myster- 
ious Mr.  Smith,  who,  really  George 
hi,  was  born  in  1 85  I  in  the 
small  town  of  YVaterficld  in  the  slate 
oi    New     York. 

Ihs     uncle,     H.     G.     Eastman,     t.pok 
quite  a   good  many  dollars  out   of  me 


some  years  ago,  for  he  charged  me 
fifty  dollars  for  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  his  business  college  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  New  York.  He  also  charged 
me  five  dollars  for  a  sheepskin  di- 
ploma which  had  his  picture  on  it 
and  a  picture  of  his  residence  in  East- 
man Park.  The  diploma  said  I  was 
a  Master  of  Accounts,  and  of  course 
that  diploma  knew  what  it  was  talk- 
ing about,  although  a  good  many 
people  since  have  intimated  that  it 
was  mistaken  in  my  case.  But  let 
that  pass.  Mr.  Eastman's  father  had 
a  business  college  at  Rochester.  New 
York,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  he 
wrote  a  book  on  arithmetic,  which  in 
its  day  was  a  very  good  one.  But  I 
am  sure  he  never  accumulated  much 
wealth  in  the  business  college,  for  the 
late  L.  L.  Williams  bought  the  East- 
man College  for  a  small  sum.  Young 
George  had  a  job  as  clerk  in  a  bank 
at  Rochester.  He  became  interested 
in  photography,  had  a  little  camera, 
ami  paid  a  photographer  five  dollars 
to  sIippw  him  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  and  teach  him  how  to  shoot. 
Dollars  were  not  plenty  with  the 
Eastman  boy.  but  I  suppose  he  liked 
the  game,  and  there  certainly  was 
plenty  of  fine  scenery  around  the 
blower  City  of  the  Genessee  to  tempt 
any  one  with  artistic  taste  ami  a 
camera  Anyhow,  young  Eastman  be- 
came quite  a  photographic  expert  and 
began  to  experiment  on  the  idea  of  a 
ii  in  such  as  is  used  in  the  "K  dak" 
of  the  present  day. 

Hard  Work  Wins 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  1  its  of 
patience,  persistent  work,  and  some 
money  to  develop  the  idea  young 
Eastman  had  of  a  film  that  would 
register  instant  exposures,  and  that 
could  be  contained  in  a  small  cami 
suitable  for  the  pocket,  or  i-  be  car- 
ried m  a  small  hand  case.  The  boy 
had  the  patience,  am  I   to  find 

time    after    work    hours    and    on    holi- 
Saturday    afti  rid    Sun- 

days, when  he  was  not  engaged  at  his 
desk  in  the  bank.  But  the  question 
of  money  was  not  so  easily  met.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  went  without 
a  great  many  things  thai  young  men 
1,  and  finally,  with  the  h 
.    three    frien  '  wed    in 

his    enterpris  I     in    getting 

money  enough  to  perfect  his  -inven- 
tion,  making   his     nodel,  and   securing 

p;  tents    fr i  he    United    States 

Patent  Office.  Those  wdto  helped 
George  Eastman  in  that  day  when  he 
was  unknown,  bis  invention  unheard 
of,  and  its  success  a  one  hundred  to 
one  hot  against  hitting  the  mark, 
east  their  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
it  came  back  the  finest  kind  of  cake. 
Later  on  when  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  became  a  gigantic  corpora- 
tion  with  its  agents  in  every  city  and 
large  town  of  the  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  world,  every  man  who  helped 
George  Eastman  in  his  day  of  strug- 
gle to  get  started,  hail  an  opportunity 
to  take  an  excellent  position  at  a  lib- 
eral salary  in  the  great  working  force 
of   the   Eastman   Kodak   Company. 

Eastman  wanted  a  name   for  his  in- 
vention    that     would     catch     the    eye. 
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Lots  of  people  have  wondered  what 
the  word  "Kodak"  means.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  don't  mean  anything, 
(jut  if  yon  look  at  it.  with  its  "k"  at 
each  end.  "d"  in  the  middle,  and  its 
snail  letters  "a"  and  "o"  on  each 
side,  you  see  that  it  strikes  the  eye 
just  as  "Uneeda  Biscuit"  does,  and 
some  few  other  attractive  trade 
marks.  It  is  jn ^ t  a  trade  mark,  that 
word  "Kodak,"  and  Eastman  figured 
it  out  while  hunting  for  a  word  that 
would  look  well.  The  invention  was 
a  success  from  the  start,  for  it  opened 
up  the  wide  and  attractive  field  of 
photography  to  everybody,  rich  and 
poor  alike.  You  could  buy  a  Brownie 
camera  for  a  dollar,  and  with  it  could 
snapshot  a  little  picture  of  any  lovely 
landscape,  or  waterscape,  or  any  other 
scape  that  caught  your  eye  when  you 
were  out  in  the  country  or  round 
about  your  own  house,  or  your  uncle 
Henry's  barn,  or  any  old  place.  If 
you  liked  to  putter  with  liquids  and 
poison,  you  could  buy  some  cyanide, 
get  some  developing  pans,  and  rig  up 
a  dark  room  down  cellar  or  up  in  the 
attic,  or  any  old  place,  and  develop 
the  films  you  had  taken  in  your  wan- 
derings, in  fields  and  highways  and 
byways.  If  you  did  not  want  to  bother 
and  take  a  chance  of  the  children 
getting  at  the  cyanide,  you  could  take 
the  snapshots  to  any  photographer, 
and  he  would  finish  up  your  negatives 


and  pr.nt  you  as  many  copies  . 
wanted  for  two  or  three  cents 
apiece.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
were  of  the  wealthy  class,  and  had 
money  to  burn,  the  Kodak  afforded 
excellent  opportunity  to  burn  it.  for 
you  could  buy  a  fifty  or  sixty  dollar 
i  that  would  take  photographs, 
and  do  most  anything  that  can  be 
dene  by  a  high  class  photographer, 
and  you  could  have  these  pictures  en- 
larged to  any  size  you  wanted,  and 
spend  oodles  of  money  having  them 
colored  and  fra  ned  or  mounted. 

It  became  all  the  rage  to  own  a 
Kodak,  and  it  kept  on  being  all  the 
rage  until  here  in  Xew  England,  and 
I  presume  most  anywhere  else  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  you  would 
have  difficulty  in  finding  a  family 
who  didn't  possess  some  kind  of  a 
Kodak,  and  then  down  South  among 
the  darkies  the  educated  colored  man 
and  colored  girl  took  photographs, 
and  every  officer  of  the  United  States 
secret  service  and  field  service  and 
every  other  kind  of  service,  on  the 
battleships,  on  destroyers,  in  the  air- 
planes and  on  the  big  war  blimps, 
used  the  Kodak  to  take  snap  shots  of 
what  was  going  on  on  land  and  on 
sea,  under  the  ocean  and  in  the  air. 
Of  course,  there  came  competition. 
Other  companies  began  to  put  .nit 
cameras  that  would  do  about  the  same 
thing  that  a  Kodak  did.  Some  of  these 


inventions  were  transparent  infringe- 
i  ents  on  Eastman's  patents,  and  1 
presume  some  of  them  were  not.  But, 
at  any  rate,  none  of  them  could  stand 
up  against  the  fine  business  manage- 
ment of  mysterious  Mr.  Smith. 

I  used  to  see  him  occasionally  on 
the  streets  of  Rochester,  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  or  about  the 
grounds  of  his  million  dollar  resi- 
dence out  on  East  Ave.  It  didn't  look 
like  a  million  dollars  by  a  good  deal. 
but  the  grounds  were  spacious  and 
contained  an  Italian  sunken  garden 
and  lots  of  other  things  that  cost 
plenty   of   money. 

A  slender,  alert,  business-like  look- 
ing man  was  George  Eastman.  I 
read  the  other  day  a  description  of 
him  which  stated  he  had  rosy  cheeks 
and  snow  white  hair.  His  hair  wasn't 
snow  white  when  I  used  to  see  him 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  stayed  a  few 
years  in  Rochester  and  knew  the 
workings  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  very  well  indeed.  His  hair 
was  dark  then  and  he  lived  alone  with 
his  mother  in  the  great  residence  In- 
had  recently  built  on  East  Avenue,  for 
Eastman  never  married.  I  suppose 
he  had  seen  so  many  feminine  kodak 
friends  of  all  ages  and  descriptions 
that  he  was  afraid  of  them  and  pre- 
ferred  to   keep   his   liberty. 

I  had  one  interesting  view  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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BOOKKEEPING   PROBLEM 

Following  is  a  trial  balance  of  the 
General   Ledger  December  31,   1914: 

Ac  its.   Rec $  2,530.35 

Bank    1,853  L8 

Ac  cts.   Pay 216.36 

Purchases    13,749.54 

Sales    $19,642  us 

Expenses    5,062.]  "i 

Machinery    86  50 

Office  Cash   11.10 

Owner's    Capital..  3,680.00 

$23,420.58  $23,  120.58 

Investigation  shows  bank  account 
correct,  but  there  is  cash  on  hand 
$86.15;  inventory  is  $2,814.98;  and  ma- 
chinery worth  $200.  Examination  of 
personal  accounts  shows  nothing  pay- 
able  and  $3,014.25   receivable. 

Make  necessary  adjusting  entries, 
profit  and  loss  account,  and  balance 
sheet. 

Submitted  bv 

A.  W.   ANDREWS. 
993  Elm  St..  Manchester,   X.   H. 

(Answer  will  he  publisher  in  Oc- 
tober   number.) 


SOLUTION      OF      ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEM  IN  JUNE  NUMBER 

G.  TRADING  COMPANY 

Trial  Balance,   December  31,   1919 

Exhibit  as  under  A 

Cash     $      360.00 

Purchases,  Dep.  A  9,477.39 
Purchases,  Dep.  B  15,269.84 
Sales,  Dept.  A.  .  .  .  $  3,159.13 

Sales,   Dept    B.  .  .  .  20,996.03 

Inventory,  Dep.  A  3,600.00 
Inventory,    Dep.    B      2,500.00 

Expense    261.44 

Accrued   Assets    .  .         326.42 

Notes   Pay 738.29 

Xotes  Rec 6S4.14 

Accounts   Rec.    .  .  .      2,419.29 

Interest    99.33 

Discount     94.26 

Capital    10,000.00 

$34,992.78  $34,992  78 

Comment  on  Exhibit  A 
The  items  Interest,  Discount,  Ex- 
pense and  Accrued  Assets  will  occupy 
their  respective  positions  in  the  trial 
balance.  The  expense  balance  is  equal 
to  the  inventory  added  to  the  loss. 
Net  sales  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
gain    to    or    deducting    from    cost    of 

sales. 

G.  TRADING  COMPANY 

Trial  Balance,   December  31,   1919 

Exhibit  as  under  B 

Cash    $      360.00 

Mdse.,  Dept.  A.  . .     9,918.26 

Mdse.,   Dept.   B...  $  3,226.19 

Expense    261.44 

Accrued   Assets    .  .         326.42 

Notes   Pay 738.29 

Notes  Rec 684  14 

Accounts  Rec.    ...      2,419.29 

Interest     99.33 

Discount     94.26 

Capital    10,000.00 

$14,063.81   $14,063.81 


Comment  on  Exhibit  B 
This     may     be     worked     by     either 
analysis  or  formula.     By  analysis  the 
solution   is  as  follows: 

Dept.   A — Total    debit   side   if   made 
up  of: 

(a)      Cost   of   Sales. 
(Ii)      Inventory. 
Total  credit  side  is  made  up  of  cost 
of  sales  minus  the  loss. 

The  difference  between  total  debits 
and  total  credits  is  $9,918.26. 

Dept.   B — Total   debit   side    is    made 
up  the  same  as  above. 

Total  credit  side  is  made  up  of  cost 
of  sales  plus  gain. 

The  difference  between  total  debits 
and  total  credits  is  $3,226.19. 

By    formula   the    solution   is   as    fol- 
lows: 

Condition  as   under  A — 

I+L=B    $3,600.00 

6,318.26 


Condition  as  under   B- 
G— I=B    


$9,918.26 


$.->.7:.Mi  19 

2,500.00 

$3,226.19 
In   A — The  excess  of  cost  of  goods 
sold  over  sales  plus  inventory  consti- 
tutes the  balance. 

In  B — The  excess  of  gain  over  in- 
ventory constitutes  the  balance.  Had 
the  inventory  been  larger  than  the 
gain,  the  balance  would  appear  on  the 
debit    side. 

.VOTE:  C — Gain;  1— Inventory;  I.— Loss; 
B^Balance. 


Annie    Hmdtrson.    pupil 
terstate    Business    College 


ving  was  made 
i  F.  A.  Krupp, 
Fargo,    N.    Dak. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Miss  Winnifred  Harding,  this  year 
with  the  American  Business  College, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
Brown's  Business  College.  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Jennie  G.  Brown,  for  the  past 
year  head  of  the  commercial  work  of 
the  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  High  School,  has 
been  chosen  for  commercial  work  in 
the    High   School  at   Pawtucket,   R.    I. 

Miss  Elaine  West,  of  the  Marys- 
ville,  Mo.,  State  Teachers'  College,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Marysville,  Mo. 

Miss  Carrie  A.  Wills,  recently  with 
the  Portland  High  School,  Portland, 
Me.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Watts,  now  teach- 
ing in  the  Hammonton,  X.  J.  High 
School,  is  to  teach  shorthand  and 
typewriting  in  the  High  School  at 
Xy.uk,   X.  Y.,  next  year. 

O.  W.  Alberson,  Sparta,  111.,  is  a 
new  man  with  the  Lincoln,  Xeb., 
Business  College. 

Miss  Mabel  Greenwald,  l-'reeport, 
111.,  is  to  be  next  year  with  the  High 
School  at  Clarion,   Iowa. 

A.  Z.  Bitner  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  on  September  1,  as  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Reynolds- 
ville.    Pa.,   High   School. 

L.  B.  Darling  who  attended  the 
Zanerian  in  1900-1902  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Motte  Business  Col- 
lege, Wilmington,  X.  C.  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  wishes  him  much  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position. 

Leslie  Warfel  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  engaged  as  commercial  and 
shorthand  teacher  for  Hoffmann's 
Milwaukee  Business  College  for  the 
coming   season. 

Miss  Edna  I.  Buchanan,  recently  in 
the  office  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Albion,  Mich.,  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Woodstock,  111., 
High  School. 

M.  F.  Denise,  now  head  of  the  De-  I 
partment  of  Business  Training  of  the 
Xichols  School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  has' 
bought  an  interest  in  the  McLachlan 
Business  University,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  will  take  up  his  new  du- 
ties alumt  August  1. 

Miss  Nelly  Gray,  of  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minn.,  is  to  be  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Gladstone,  Mich. 

Miss  Annie  G.  England,  now  teach- 
ing  commercial   work   in   the    Linden, 
X.  J.,  High  School,  is  to  be  next  year     j 
with    the    High    School    at    Scarsdale, 
X.  Y. 
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Lessons  in 

Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

anerian  Co  lege  of  Penmanship.  Columbus.  O. 


LESSON      7 

The  beauty  of  small  letters  in  orna- 
mental writing  is  the  dainty,  yet 
snappy  shades  and  beautiful  hair-lines, 
[n  order  to  get  beautiful  lines  the  ink 
must  be  very  carefully  mixed  and  the 
Den  must  be  in  good  condition.  A 
jood  penman  cannot  write  well  with 
i  coarse  pen  or  muddy,  thick  ink.  He 
;annot  get  the  inspiration  for  work 
with  poor  materials  that  lie  can  when 
his  pen  works  fine  and  the  ink  is 
harp  and  flows  well. 

Study  the  shape  of  c.  Shade  every 
other  letter.  The  pen  may  be  raised 
occasionally  at  the  top.  Get  a  nice 
hook  and  a  clear  dot  at  the  top.  The 
;  not  shaded.  Get  the  downward 
stroke  straight  but  graceful.  Keep  the 
etter  open. 

Use  a  quick  circular  motion  on  o, 
closing  it  at  the  top.  Study  the  slant 
and  shape.  The  a  will  require  very 
careful  study  and  practice.  Study  the 
retrace.  More  time  is  required  on  the 
retrace  than  other  parts  of  the  letter. 
See  that  the  a  contains  a  good  i.  The 
angle   should   not  be  retraced   too  far. 

The  r  is  a  beautiful  letter  and  is 
easy  after  you  master  it.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  required  on  the  shoul- 
The  shade  should  come  down 
straight.  Many  do  not  curve  the  up 
stroke  enough. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  letters 
some  specimens  is  the  s  and  in 
others  it  is  the  one  letter,  like  an  ill- 
fitting  garment,  attracts  too  much  at- 
tention, and  thus  spoils  the  entire 
specimen.  Get  up  stroke  curved  well. 
The  body  should  be  oval  shaped  and 
graceful. 


See    how     much    grace    and    beauty 
you    can    get    into    the    words.      Slant. 


height,  spacing  and  proportion  must 
lie  right  to  give  a  uniform  appear- 
ance. Take  time,  but  don't  go  slow, 
for  we  need  enough  speed  to  get 
smooth  lines.  The  pen  should  he 
raised  as  often  as  necessary. 

Be  systematic  in  your  practice,  and 
if  possible  consider  it  not  as  work 
but  as  a  pleasant  pastime.  It  really 
is  not  difficult  work  for  the  one  who 
becomes    thoroughly    interested    in    it. 


n    by    M.    A.    Albin. 
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Eastman  Company  from  the  inside 
Vou  wouldn't  suppose  to  look"  it  me 
that  I  had  ever  written  a  book  which 
proved  to  be  a  best  seller  for  several 
years  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  of  this  country.  I  know  I 
don't  look  like  it.  but  that's  the  kind 
of  a  man  1  am.  just  the  same,  1 
didn't  intend  this  book  to  cause  so 
much  weeping  when  I  wrote  it.  1 
didn't  think  it  would  do  so.  There 
was  nothing  very  pathetic  in  its  pages 
and  i  didn't  intend  it  for  a  romance, 
but  many  young  men  and  women  have 
told  me  that  they  have  sat  and  cried 
over  that  bonk  until  the  house  was 
damp.  One  fair  young  girl  with  blue 
eyes  and  bright  red  hair  frankly  said, 
"I  cried  because  you  didn't  die  before 
you  wrote  it."  This  book  bore  the  title 
of  "Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeep- 
ing." and  while  I  didn't  intend  it  for 
a  romance  a  good  many  critics  of 
opposition  publishing  houses  said 
that  it  contained  more  fiction  than 
truth  and  should  be  classed  with 
works  of  fiction  rather  than  business. 

I  admit  that  when  you  open  its  pages 
and.  read  about  flour  at  $4.50  a  barrel 
and  sugar  at  $.0")  a  pound  and  pota- 
to, •-  at  $30  a  bushel  and  beefsteak 
at  $:18  a  pound,  eggs  $.15  a  gallon 
and  butter  at  $.35  a  yard  that  it  does 
read    very   much    like   a   fairy    tale,   but 

II  was  written  twenty  years  ago  be- 
fore     the    kultur    of    Kaiser    Wilhelm 

tood  the  world  on  its  head  and 
made  prices  higher  than  the  cow  that 
ju  nped   over  the   moon. 

Well,   I   wanted  to  write  up  a  man- 
ufacturing    set     that     would      have     a 
"\  oui  li  :r    Register"   in   it.     That   is,   a 
li  iol     thai    would    keep   accounts   with 
all    creditors    and     would     show    just 
where   each   bill   paid   by   them   should 
be   distributed.      1    knew   the   Eastman 
Company  had  a  bully  "Vouch- 
er Register."  because   the   young  man 
who  kept  it  for  them  had  been  a  stu- 
di  ni   .it   the   R.   B.   I.  where   I.  at   that 
!.,  >\    class       Sol    went    to 
Eastman  and  asked  him  to  let 
me  take  a  look  at   that  voucher  regis- 
i,  i         Vnd    he,    without    any    fuss    and 
then    -i  .1        "(  ertainly,  go  ahead," 
and    I    went   ahead.     And   the   voucher 
r  in    Modern    Illustrative   Book- 
■    was    taken    on    a    small    scale 
from     tii«      \  on,  her     register     of     the 
,n      Kodak     Co.      I      found      out 
i    their   method    of   doing 

ini   iness d     their    correspondence 

in  i.:  cei  i.iinly  was  a  "hum- 
mi  i  Reports  came  in  by  the  bushel 
from  agents  all  over  the  world,  re- 
port written  in  about  every  language 
ii  by  ,  u  ilized  and  half  civilized 
humanity.  There  were  letters  in  En- 
glish, of  course,  the  great  bulk  of 
them,  but  F  rench  and  I  ierman  and 
Spanish   and    Italian   and    Russian    and 


Finnish  and  Turkish  and  Arabic  and 
Siamese,  and  for  all  I  know  in  Hot- 
tentot and  Choctaw  were  included. 
There  were  dictators  who  could  an- 
swer these  letters  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. And  goodness  knows  how 
many  girls  were  hammering  type- 
writers to  keep  up  the  correspondence 
of   the   big   company. 

If  you  looked  over  the  subscription 
list  of  any  enterprises  worth  while  in 
Rochester  you  were  pretty  sure  to 
find  that  Mr.  Eastman  was  a  liberal 
contributor.  The  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Rochester,  an  institution  which 
taught  useful  arts  to  young  men  and 
women,  received  very  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  Kodak  man.  and 
since  that  time  he  has  established  at 
his  own  expense  in  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter a  dental  clinic  to  look  after  the 
grinders  of  the  rising  generation. 
Dentists  may  not  fall  in  love  with  him 
because  of  this  useful  institution,  but 
it  will  save  a  great  many  aches  and 
pains  and  improve  the  digestion  of 
the   next  generation. 

A  year  or  so  ago  it  was  announced 
that  the  Institute  of  Rochester  had 
received  a  million  or  two  dollars  from 
George  Eastman,  the  Kodak  man,  to 
develop  music  especially  with  relation 
to  motion  pictures.  You  know  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  makes  a 
great  many  of  the  cameras  that  re- 
cord the  doings  of  all  the  world,  civi- 
lized and  savage,  so  that  we  can  spend 
a  half  an  hour  in  ancient  India  or 
China,  far  off  Japan,  the  tropics  or 
the  Arctics,  at  any  of  the  best  moving 
picture  houses,  and  everybody  who 
lias  seen  one  of  the  fine  plays  like 
Griffith's  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World"  accompanied  by  a  symphony 
orchestra  of  fifty  pieces,  can  see  what 
a  chance  there  is  for  the  development 
of  the  moving  picture  by  means  ot 
fitting    and    appropriate    music. 

I  don't  know  when  Mr.  Eastman 
first  became  acquainted  with  Presi- 
dent McLaurin,  of  the  Boston  Tech. 
But  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
undoubtedly  employed  in  its  great 
business  operations  at  Kodak  Park, 
where  it  has  fine  machine  shops  and 
many  other  industrial  plants,  many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  M.  I.  I'.,  and 
no  doubt  he  became  interested  in 
technical  education,  being  a  good  deal 
of  a  mechanic  himself.  Anyway,  he 
came    under    the    spell    of    McLaurin'-. 

ii  And   McLaurin   was  the   same 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago 
University,  who  coaxed  twenty-live 
million  dollars  out  of  poor  old  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  leaving  the  aged  man 
of  si  with  just  enough  to  scrape  along 
on,  not  more  than  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  really  a  shame  to 
take  their  hard  earnings  away  from 
frugal  old  men  like  Rockefeller,  easily 
influenced  by  most   anybody  with   the 


gift  of  gab.  Eastman  is  not  in  the 
Rockefeller  class.  Not  everybody 
must  use  Kodaks,  quite  a  good  many 
people  manage  to  get  along  without 
the  n,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
while  we  all  use  kerosene  or  gasoline 
or  some  of  the  by-products  of  petro- 
leum, and  everybody,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  the  educated  and  ig- 
norant, has  to  use  iron  or  steel.  Mr. 
Eastman  started  giving  a'  couple  of 
million  dollars  to  help  put  the  Tech 
in  condition.  Before  he  got  through 
with  those  buildings  he  had  raised  the 
amount  to  six  million  dollars,  and  this 
last  magnificent  gift  makes  ten  mil- 
lion to  the  great  Technical  School 
alone. 

George  Eastman  is  not  an  old  man 
—  sixty-six  —  that  probably  seems 
mighty  old  to  you  young  people  just 
off  the  nursing  bottle,  but  to  us  of  the 
older  generation,  wdio  expect  to  live 
to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or 
less,  it  don't  seen  anything  more 
than  a  healthy  maturity.  And  this 
alert,  quick  motioned,  white  haired 
clear  eyed  gentleman,  is  liable  to  live 
long,  as  I  hope  he  will  For  his 
monopoly,  for  his  "Kodak"  is  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  one  that  don't  hurt  any- 
body.' The  price  of  the  instrument  is 
not  excessive  and  it  develops  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  en- 
ables one  to  preserve  permanently  the 
lovely  landscapes  that  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  the  wide  world  over — 
enables  him  to  preserve  little  happen- 
ings of  interest  that  are  taking  place 
every  (lay,  and  opens  up  a  wider  field 
for  the  artist,  the  journalist,  and  the 
author.  It  is  true  the  United  States 
Government  has  taken  a  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, and  declared  that  it  must  divide 
up  its  stock  so  as  not  to  absorb  the 
entire  process  of  automatic  photog- 
raphy. It  can't  divide  George  Fast- 
man,  and  the  world  will  always  re- 
member mysterious  Mr.  Smith,  the 
giver  at  the  present  date  of  his  well 
spent  life  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion   and    enlightenment. 

President  McLaurin,  of  the  Boston 
r.ei  h,  did  not  live  to  see  the  consum- 
mation of  his  great  work  for  that  in- 
stitution, lie  died  from  the  illness 
that  kept  him  am!  Eastman  from  the 
Alumni  meeting  which  revealed  Mys- 
terious  Mr.   Smith. 


FOR  SALE 

"DUSINESS  COLLEGE  of  16  years 
*-*  standing,  nicely  located,  well  equip- 
ped, well  advertised  and  up-to-date. 
Present  owners  wish  to  retire.  Address 
•*A"  ci"  "-K-no,,  rducator,  CUambus,  CLo. 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN  -gl 

FOR  SALE 

Chaffee's  Business  School,  Oswego,  N. 
Y.  A  bargain  to  a  competent,  experi- 
enced teacher  of  good  personality.  A 
Pitmanic  teacher  preferred.  Address 
EVA  M.  WOLF,  Prin.  and  Mgr. 


FOR  SALE 

lWTODERN  equipped  Business  College  in 
iV-L  Northwest  city  of  18,000.  No  competition 
within  20o  miles.  Will  sell  to  a  responsible 
party  on  installments  taken  from  receipts. 
Possession  given  January  1st.  Address  **Z", 
care  Business   Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

A  good,  live  fall  business  all  ready 
and  the  doctor  orders  the  proprietor  to 
get  outside.  The  school  must  be  sold 
or  a  manager  secured.  Someone  will  get 
a  bargain.  If  you  mean  business  address 
R.  J.  C,    care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


FOR  SALE 

Business  college  for  sale  in  middle  west  citv 
of800,0u0.  Financially  successful  with  small 
operating  expense.  An  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity. Will  sell  for  one  half  cash  and  balance 
on  time  to  ri^ht  party.  Very  good  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  "S.  P.'-,  care  of  Business 
Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Teachers  Wanted 


manship  c 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

FOR  GOOD  PAYING  POSITIONS 

TBE  ROCKT  MOUNTAIN  TE ACHERS'AGENCY 

326  Empire  Bids  .  Denver,  Colo. 

OTHER  OFFICES: 


Los  Angeles:  63ti  Chamher  of  Commerce,  John  C. 
Epperson,  Mgr. 

Chicago, III.:  Lytton  Bldf.  11  E.  Jackson  Blvd., 
H.  S    Slice,  Mgr. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.:  3L>;iUh  Ave..  S.  E.  F.  B. 
Reed,  Mgr, 

Kansas  Citv.  Missouri. 


WANTED 


SCHOOL 
MANAGER 


Of  strong  personality,  wh^.  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  will  invest  fl.ddd  in  an  established 
business-training  school.  A  hustler  and  a  busi- 
ness-getter can  make  $S.00li. in  a  year  as  his  part 
of  the  profits.  A-l  reference  required.  Address 
Drawer  210,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


WANTED  —  Partner,  Man  or  Woman 

A  partner  and  manager  for  western   business 

college.    City  L'S. ;  established  16  year&;good 

business;  modern  equipment:  no  debts;  fine  fu- 
ture: no  competition:  good  attendance;  paying 
well:  owner  has  two  colleges:  desires  partner 
able  to  take  charge  one  college:  will  co-operate, 
guide  and  help  partner.  Owner  paid  $10,000 
an*  will  sell  half  interest  for  §5,000  cash. 
Owner  able  financial'y.  Give  full  information 
in  your  answer;  amount  of  capital:  when  you 
can  take  charge;  references,  experience,  etc. 
Splendid  opportunity  get  into  business  for 
yourself.  Address  "Opportunity",  care  of 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


A  I    HPRT     Teachers'  Agency 

ML  0  C  81     I  25  E.   Jackson  Blvd.,    Chicago 


Thirty-four  years  of  conservative  management.    Special  departmt 
branches.  Penmanship,  etc.     "TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS"  wi 
and  other  important  topics  SENT  FREE. 
437  Fifth  Ave..  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver 


Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.   14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 


We  need  100  now.  Good  salaries.  '  Free  registration.  WRITE  NOW  for  blank  for  September 
positions.  All  positions  passed  upon  by  G.  S.  Kimball,  the  well-known  commercial  teacher  and 
author.     Free  service  to  school  officials. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Itah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise.  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

POSITIVELY  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY 
Free  Registration  Emergency  Vacancies 


TEACHERS'  PRE-WAR  SALARIES  DOUBLED 

If  you  are  not  getting  TWICE  THE  SALARY  you  were  before  the  war.  join  our 
Association  and  let  us  help  you  to  a  better  paying  position.  We  assist  teachers  of 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  typewriting  and  penmanship  to  better 
positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions  for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for 
our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application  blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg ,  MARION,  IND 


We  Need  More  Good  Commercial  Teachers! 
117  Calls  in  Ten  Days!! 

The  majority  of  these  are  September  high  school  positions. 
Almost  every  state  is  represented;  good  salaries  are  paid;  we 
are  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  prospective  em- 
ployers; and  all  of  the  openings  are  very  desirable.  Write  us 
for  enrollment  blank. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


WINNERS 


e  just  placed  a  man  in  an  Eastern  private  school  at  {3000,  and  we 
milar  places  to  fill.  The  University  of  Ver  ont  has  j  st  taken  one 
w.j.nen  teachers  at  a  generous  salary  for  the  new  School  of  Secre 
tarial  Science.  Famous  Hampton  Institute  has  just  engaged  a  teacher  through  us,  and  the  new 
corporation  school  to  he  started  bv  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  is  to  be  in  charge  of  our  candidate. 
ADout  200  vacancies  listed  today,  Aup.  1.      The  demand  will  be  insistent  until  about  Oct.  1.     May  we  help  you? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist  i  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


A  California  High  School 

takes  a  lady  teacher  of  Gregg  Shorthand  thru 
us  at  S2,000.  A  Missouri  State  Normal  starts 
our  man  at  $2,500.  A  Cincinnati  Business 
College  takes  another  at  S2.500.  Just  a  sample 
of  ourservice.    Fine  emergency  positions  open.  Write  for  details. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Home  Office:    ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.      Robert  A.  Grant,  Pres. 
Pacific  Coast  Office:    BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA.    Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 

JUDGES 

World  Penmansh  p  Contest 

The    decision    oi    tin     judges    in    thi 

LD     PEXM  VNSHIP     CON- 

I  | ■  v  I  ,\    J.  Austin  Bi  ooks 

Contest  No.  1  Best  Written  Cards 
—won  by  E.  L.  (.lick,  who  has  charge 
oi  the  Penmanship  and  Bookkeeping 
work  in  the  Northwestern  Business 
Spol  am  .  W  ash.,  with  which 
institution  the  Spokane  Expert  School 
was  recently  consolidated. 

Contest  No.  2 — Best  Business  Writ- 

.u   by     V    M.   Wonnell,   Assist 

ant     Director    of    Penmanship    in    the 

Schools    of    Cincinnati.    Ohio, 

and   whose   address   is  3551   Erie   Ave. 

Contest  No.  3  —  Best  Ornamental 
Writing  and  Flourishing — won  by  H. 
B.  Lehman,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Central  High  School.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Contest  No.  4  Writing  Long  Word 
in  Smallest  Hand  showing  good  Pen- 
manship —  won  by  E.  L.  Glick,  who 
also  won  Contest  Xo.  1. 

The  winning  contestants  have  been 
informed  and  the  results  are  now  a 
matter  of  record. 

Some  persons  who  sent  specimens 
of  the  very  highest  order  of  skill  were 
barred  from  the  contest  because  they 
did  not  comply  with  the  rules.  This 
was  unfortunate,  for  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  could  not  be  consid- 
ered. For  example,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dennis 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Blanchard  submitted 
some  masterful  specimens  of  Flour- 
ishing, but  the  work  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  contest  No.  3,  since  speci- 
mens of  Ornamental  Writing  and 
Flourishing  were  called  for,  and  these 
gentlemen  submitted  no  specimens  of 
Ornamental  Writing.  The  same  rule 
barred  E.  L.  Glick  and  A.  X.  Wonnell 
from  taking  part  in  contest  No.  3, 
since  they  sent  Ornamental  Writing 
and  no  Flourishing.  Many  persons 
submitted  specimens,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  penmanship  stand- 
ards have  been  raised  by  this  contest. 

-  i  ie  of  the  persons  who  helped 
Mr.  Brooks  to  promote  this  contest. 
are  the  following:  Frederick  J.  Pax- 
on.  B.  Dixon  Hall.  A.  C.  Briscoe,  II 
R.  Todd.  William  T.  Rich.  G.  V  Haw- 
kins. C.  A.  Barringer  and  C.  E.  Crigli- 
ton.  all  of  Atlanta,   Georgia. 

The  names  of  the  judges  are  as  fol- 
lows: H.  P.  Behrensmeyer.  J.  11. 
Smith   and    E.    W.   Bloser. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  have  some  of 
the  best  specimens  engraved  and  ap- 
|i     i    in   The   Business   Educator. 


Home  Study 


Courses  for 
Commercial 
Teachers. 
Degrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUNG   MAN 

WANTS  POSITION 


Capable,  reliable,  e.x 
to    handle    pupils. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Address    BOX     193, 


CERTIFICATES 

Can  you  write  well  enough  to  se- 
cure  a   Business  Educator  certificate! 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out. 
It  will  probably  cost  you  a  good 
mam  dollars  if  you  cannot  write  that 
well,  and  it  will  he  worth  many  dol- 
lars to  you  if  you  can.  Semi  a  speci- 
men of  your  work  in  the  form  sug- 
gested  in  the  May  number  for  OUi' 
verdict    on    your   writing. 


C.  R.  Neher,  Principal  of  the    Pied 

mont     Busmes-     College,    Lynchburg, 


\  a.,  recently  adopted  the  Zaner 
Method  of  Writing  in  his  school.  Mr.l 
Xeher  appreciates  the  value  of  good 
penmanship  and  naturally  wishes  his 
students  to  follow  the  best  methods.  I 
\ow.  we  shall  watch  for  tine  results 
in    penmanship   from    that    institution.  I 


WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


INKS 


i    'y    a  nd  Prices  make  it  Ex| 


i  to  Buy  Elsewhere 


EBONY  BLACK  INK-This  ink  flows  smoothly  from 

the  pen  and  dries  a  deep  jet   black.    4  oz. 

bottle,  postpaid,  40c. 
GLOSSY  BLACK  INK-Free-flowing  and  dries  with 

a  high  gloss  and  soft  black  hair  line.    4  oz. 

bottle,  postpaid  40c. 
SEAL  BROWN  INK-Smooth  flowing  and  has  dark 

brown  hair  line   with    black   shade.     4  oz. 

bottle,  postpaid,  40c. 
GLOSSY  SEAL  BROWN  INK  -  Flows   freely   with 

brown  hair  line  and  snappy  glossy    brown 

shade.    4  oz.  bottle,  postpaid,  40c. 
IVORY  WHITE  INK- Free-flowing,   dries  with  a 

, hard  ivory  finish,  and  will  not   rub,    flake, 

peel  or  powder  off.    This  ink   is  endorsed 

by  The  American    Penman.     2  oz.    bottle. 

postpaid,  35c. 
GOLD  INK— Free-flowing,  quick  drying,   with   a 

nice  luster.     1  oz.  bottle,  postpaid,  30c. 
SILVER  INK-Smooth  flowing  and   dries  with   a 

nice    sterling    silver    finish.      1  oz.  bottle. 

postpaid.  3Uc. 
These  inks  are  used  and  endorsed  by  the  fore- 
most penmen  in  the  world. 
Circular  mailed  on  request. 
Stamps  accepted  for  all  amounts. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS. 

1530  Taft  Road  Dent  B  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


^■^B  Hanks    are    employing    hundieds 

^■^V  evt.ry  department   of    bank    work,    even    up    '.. 

•  ^  cashier.     'I  he   work   is    ideal  for   women— clean, 

pleasant,    congenial,    with    men's    Day       Learn  by  mail. 

Catalog  free.     EDGAR  G.   ALCORN.  Pres. 

American  School  of  Banking.  13  McLene  Elds.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


-  -SHORTHAND 

is  your  opportunity.  Earn  Big  Money. 
Learn  by  mail.  Rapid  Course.  Small 
Cost.     Write  for  free  lesson. 


SHORTHAND  VARIOSGOPES 

show  how  verticals  and  diagonals  mix,  how 
to  unmix  them,  how  to  gain  higher  reading 
power.  Cent  apiece.  $1.00  for  100.  Boon  to 
teachers  and  young  writers. 

M.  SCOUGALE,  Weatherford,  Texas 


HESSER'SROLLCARDS 

the  most  complete,  simple,  satisfactory  method 
of  recording  attendance  and  averages  ever  de- 
vised. All  records  of  one  student  for  a  full  year 
on  one  3x5  card.  Over  30.000  a  year  used  in 
schools  from  Maine  to  California.  Sold  in  any 
quantity  from  one  up.  lV4c  each.  Samples  free. 
Correspondence  invited. 

J.  H.  HESSER,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


cFrecH!   , 


o2t(p/>tl>cts- 


Designed    by    F.    W.    Martin    and    engraved    on    steel    by    George    Mo 
distinction    of    being    one    of    America's    most    skillful    Bank    Note    Engrave 

Every  Penman,  Engrosser,  Supervisor  and  Commercial  Teache 
steel   prints  should  write  at  once,  enclosing   10c  to  cover  cost   of  mailing. 

MARTIN  DIPLOMA  COMPANY,  1 10  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular 
pens  for  general  school  work.  Its  use  is  rec- 
ommended for  neatly  all  grades  of  school  work. 
This  Esterbrook  No.  45a  is  especially  adapted  to  com- 
mercial work  in  high  schools. 

Send  15c  for  sample  dozen  and  then  buy  a  box. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

92-100  DELAWARE  AVE.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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The  Art  of 

ENGR  O  S  S ING 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton.  Pa. 

ILLUMINATED  ALBUM 

Page  :.'  of  the  illuminated  album  is 
herewith  presented  in  this  number, 
and  inasmuch  as  all 
the  other  pages  of  the 
book  are  engrossed  in 
similar  style,  though 
somewhat  different  in 
arrangement,  it  is 
deemed  sufficient  to 
show  this  page  only 
of  the  text. 

The  work  is  purely 
medieval  in  character 
and  design  and  represents  painstak- 
ing, accurate  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  style  of  work  must  be  accur- 
ate and  will  not  admit  of  slipshod 
work  even  in   the   slightest  degree. 

The  pencil  lay  out  must  be  as  care- 
fully done  as  the  finished  product,  and 
the  more  care  exercised  in  the  sketch- 
ing in  of  the  lay  out  the  easier  will 
come  the  work  of  finishing.  The 
curves  in  the  scrolling  must  be  grace- 
fullv  and  accurately  rounded  and 
must  give  no  evidence  of  a  tre  nbling 
hand,  which  is  fatal  to  a  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind. 

The    same    colors    are    employed    in 


rendering  this  page  as  were  used  in 
the  ornmaentai  scrolling  enclosing 
the  portrait  in  page  1  shown  in  the 
June  issue,  with  yellow  and  green 
added,  mixed  with  Chinese  White  in 
every  instance. 

Gold  is  plentifully  used  in  this  page, 
forming  practically  all  of  the  back- 
grounds, as  well  as  the  initial  letters. 

The  lighter  portions  of  the  border 
and  the  initial  T  are  painted  in  French 
blue,    and    the    very    dark    portion    in 


vermillion.  Much  of  the  finer  scroll- 
ing for  backgrounds  of  the  more 
prominent  display  lines  is  entirely 
lost  in  the  reproduction,  but  that 
which  is  shown  will  serve  to  give  the 
student  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of 
this    piece    of    work. 

In  next  month's  issue  we  will 
show  a  photograph  of  the  bound  book 
and  the  mahogany  case  in  which  it  is 
enclosed  together  with  description  of 
the  cover  and  the  box. 


written    by    Miss    Champion,    signed  by  the  Instructor 


The    above    certificate    w 
sealed   with    a   gold    seal- 
Such  a  hand-writttn    Certificate,   with  the   gold   seal   of   the   Zanerian    College   of    Penmanship   affixed,    is   the   high 
Penmanship   that   is   granted.      It   not    only   certifies   to   penmanship   skill — it  Droves   it. 


College  of  Penmanship. 
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ED  ANDraUP.  5¥9CK_ 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


previous   page) 


Here    is    a 
and  lettering 


IfflWSSHJiMil 


specimen    of    flourishing 

which  will  appeal  to  the 

older    "boys"     in     the 

profession,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  our 
younger  penmen  with 
some  practical  styles 
of  lettering  suitable 
for  engrossed  resolu- 
tions, diplomas,  etc. 

For   those    who   de- 
sire   to    try    the    flour- 
ishing    will     say    that 
this  part  of  the  design  was  made  first 
Size    of    original    design    about     1 2 x H '. 
inches. 

First  pencil  design  roughly  to  ob- 
tain balance  and  action.  These  pencil 
lines  are  not  to  he  followed  exactly 
in  the  off  hand  work.  Use  a  Gillott 
Xo.  1  pen  in  a  straight  holder.  Make 
strokes  rapidly  with  the  whole  arm 
movement,  following  the  lines  of  the 
pencil  sketch  only  in  a  general  way. 
r.y  close  attention  to  the  design  it 
will  be  seen  that  careful  thought  and 
study  preceded  execution.  The  color 
values  must  be  carefully  worked  out 
in  flourishing  as  in  a  painting,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  make  an  ef- 
fective flourish  in  a  thoughtless,  hap- 
hazard manner.  Form  and  masses, 
symmetry  of  lines,  and  harmony  of 
color  values  are  elements  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  must  be  mas- 
tered by  all  who  aspire  to  become 
ci  --ful    penmen    or    artists. 

Lettering 

Several  styles  of  lettering  are  shown 
in  this  design,  including  Old  English 
and  Enrossing  texts.  Carefully  pencil 
the  four  principal  words,  giving  siz  \ 
lorm  ind  spacing  close  attention.  The 
Initial  "E"  and  word  "Designing"  are 
called  tinted  faced  letters,  and  they 
add  variety  in  tone  and  thus  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  design.  Fill 
in  the  solid  letters  with  a  No  1  broad 
■  pen  and  finish  with  a  fine  pen.  The 
smaller  lettering  was  executed  with  a 
Xo.  r." -2  pen.  Observe  uniform  size 
and   spacing. 

Remember  that  careful,  painstaking 
practice  will  produce  the  most  satis- 
factory  results. 


NEWS   NOTES 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon,  Supervisor  of 
Writing    in    the    Binghamton,    X.    \  .. 

Public  Schools,  sent  us  in  June  a  club 
of  eighty-one  subscriptions  to  the 
Business  Educator.  This  is  one  cf 
many  indication-  that  penmanship  is 
enthusiastically  taught  in  Bingham- 
ton. Another  indication  is  the  fact 
that  pupils  in  the  schools  won  more 
than   200   Certificates   this   year. 


TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson, 

College  of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  „™?"".fv  i!u?i  i    TbfktaS  ^t^UT^-n^Tod 

(Xote— The   following   list  of  words  r^ANcis'iTe^c kt.nVt    Box"  jtc/ "'■  ■»■.«.  Mich. 
are    to    be    written    correctly    in     the  /\«nr\f» 

spaces   at    the    right       Some    of   these  WRl    i    TEN      CARDS 

words      are       correct      as      they       Stand,  Your  name  written  in  oraaracmal  style  on  t*elvc 

others     you     will      find     grossly      mis-  cards  tor  hut25c.   L.M.  t-HL   IPS,  Brewerton.  N,  Y. 

spelled.)  — 

Test   No.   1 Spelling  Calling  Cards,  PJoin  or  Ornamental 

Variety  of  styles;  one  ilozen.  35c.      Also  Dif  omas  til  ed. 

1.  CinCiniiattU     1 Announcement.,  Resolutions,  all  kinds  of  fancy  pen  work. 

2.  Restuarent  2 a.  w.  Anderson,  penman,  redlands.  calif. 

3.  Livlehood     3 -  

4.  Parrallel  4 ^fc      Sftid.nti/jt  P.nmsnsnip  and  Penman,  loo. 

5.  MlSSCellaneOUS     5 J,         \     My    specimens    will    inspire    and    help   you 

O.     JXnaKIl    o wBk^J''''    in    artistic    and  accurate   penman-hie  em- 
's.    I'arliemeilt      S if^hr  of  the  professional    penmen    in    the    United 

<1      7;e,^-L-,r  CI  dBl^l.       States."  —  f.  If.  r.rxirVi  ..•.      'We  think  yoa 

51.    Z,inCKy J ■Lfl    ;    .ive  a  <ood  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 

in     Ervsiplas    10 V    \Vl     "ld  'lenity  "-     "'■•    - 

II        Rvaoprntf  11  M.  OTERO   COLMENERO, 

11.  h-xagerrate      11 |  \\     p    0    BoJ[  486         San  Juan.  Porto  Rico. 

12.  Aknowledgement    ....12 

\l:  whoi^omV ■.::::: ::::«: ::::::::  if  you  love si^n^; 

1  5     Visible 15 my  assortmen    of  RAINBOW  CARDS,  eontist- 

Hl.    Anneversery    16 ine  of  15  cards  with  your  name  elegantly  written 

,  _      T      ,  .  -  in  a  var'etv  of  styles,  with  gold,  silver,  white  and 

1  ,.    Judgment      1. black  inks,  on  wnite,  t,|ack  and  different  colored 

IS.    Tvpeist    18 cards.     These  are  the  most  handsome  cards  that  1 

19.  Mantainance   10 have  ?**■  Pr"d  ced.and,  they  ^ceive  p™";  H"d 

.„      ,,      ,  on  admiration  from  all   who   see   them.      These   are 

20.  Carburator     20 dandy  specimens  for  your  scrap-boc-l.. 

Xote— Test   Xo.  2.  to  appear  in   the  f,  n.  LAWRENCE,  P.O.  Box  411,  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 

October    issue,    will    cover    "Business 

Arithmetic."  __•- — -s.         jJ&* 

—  cm^r^ 

In    my    opinion    THE    BUSINESS 

EDUCATOR  grows  better  every  is- 
sue, and  I  would  not  miss  it  no  mat- 
ter  what    the   price. 

Marguerite  Strohminger, 

Middletown,  Ohio. 


M\NSHIF  LtSsONs  BY  MAIL--I  can  make  a  ti  e  pen- 
man of  vou  in  your  .uvn  home  during  snare  time  without 
est  of  voinu  awav  t,.  srhoo1.  Full  nnrtu-ii!:.rs  and  sam- 
ples of  fine  oenman-hip  V  REE.    Address 

T    M.  TEVIS.  Box  25-C,  Chillicothe.   Mo. 


.  ihould  be  on  Every  £>-sA- 


\>^wWhte'£&M 


J   W   JUNSTON.  New  Arts  Bldg..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


Your  namenea 

tly  wr 

itten  upon  cards  by 

OLIVER 

P. 

MARKEN 

Topeka,  Kans. 

1816  Buchanan  Street. 

Send  25c  silver 
one  written  in  sil 

for  sar 
er   wt 

nple  tfozen.  including 
ite  ink. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Engrossed   &   Illuminated 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

six  assorted  cxrds  for  10c  siKtr. 


dab- 
Honor    Rolls. 
___rds  and  Por- 
ry     description. 


CARDWRITEHS 

QEND 
>J     Care 


Tinles     of     thi 

Card  Case.  5c  each.  Also  ir 
cards  2sc  per  Kill  Yo  .r  name  elei 
on  one  dozen  cards  and  embellished 
and  gold  ink,  with  card  case.  411c. 

PENMEN 

Send  for  six  beautiful    h 
cards,  with  space 
cards  a  specialty. 


PENMAN.  Box  873.  PITCAIRt  .  PA. 


SUPERB  PENMANSHIP 

Ornate  letter  and  1 '  cards  |l-"0 

Y'our  name  prepared  f  r  engraving  1 2 style?    *'  W 
All  the  above  f or       .  ■  5.*...  l- 


PALMVRA.    N 


i.jii»a.ijiai.i.B.uijiiiiiJiaiiiiiai.u.imy.iitj.ij..i.j.iii.i.ii.i.i,.:iJ.iiui,iiWii.iii.r.u.i 
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"^xctnbcr  tenth,  ninctee  ^ 


Pennsylvania,  met  on  ZWtnbcr  tenth, nineteen  Runbreb  tigrttccn.-' 
ptcMbc  fallowing  resolutions:  -.•-_-•-._-.  Jh  the  ocatb  ■ 


■tecnTiunbrco  Eighteen,. 
the  worlo  lias  ever  knou 


ur  profession  lost  one  C't  the  greatest 


•tef  a  Penman  fie  was  without  boubt  the  most  versatile  of  lfie age. His 
•ornate  writing  was  always  in  keeping  with  tfie  laws  of  hannony.^iis 
flourishes  combincb  rliat  bclicacy  of  Tine  anbgracefulncss  of  curve 
which  give  this  art  beauty  anb  bisrinerion.  Jn  engrossing  be  follow 
eb  the  conservative  school  — a  simple  yet  elegant  shjle.u'hich  always 
was  aomireb.  Xfcis  bainru  water  color  paintings  grace  the  homes  of 
hunbrcos  of  bis  wann  fHenbsfQe  was  both'  a  penman  anb  an  artist. 

%  a  Heather  his  philosophy  roas  Xjo 

Inspitc  mthcrtnan  oemano^o  con 

ointe  rather  than  coerce;T90  reason  rate 

suggest  rather  than  rommanofOo  enrour 

arte  rate  than  flatter;  Xjo  enlighten  rate  than  prejudice. 

ai  an  .Humor  bis  publications  are  easily  placcb  in  trie  front  rank.lQbc  profession  wclcom 
eb  every  new  text  fie  eoiteo.  Ue  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  .boobs  on  Business  ll'riting. 
Ornate  Rmmanship..TUphabcts.  engrossing. Flourishing,  gnb  Sketching  riom  nature,  but  it  is 
thought  bu  many  mat  liisgreatcst  work  is  the  Saner llVtliob  of.Hnn  inovementlPriring.r* 
jtTlTM  a  Wicm  be  was  accurate anb  broab  in  his  knowlcbgc.mieanb  strong  in  his  emotions, 
(fp-fi  pure  anb  noble  in  his  character.  T^is  unusual  ahilihi  anb  power  gave  him  an  active 
<s§!L=LL.part tin  community  affairs.  Tn  national'  interests  his  high  stanbing  is  evibenccb  by 
thefaet that  lie  scrvcb  tfie  national' commercial  ocacficrs  Fcbefation  as  prcsibent. lujJj 
rip-  Win.  Saner  we  extenb  our  love  anb  sginpatlki  tor  tfie  irreparable  loss  she  lias  sustaincb  in 
the  untimely  beath  of  her  bevoteb  husbanb.  life  pray  that  she  mag  long  live  to  enjoy  the 
fruition  of  the  gooo  work  anb  reputation  cf  hertalenteb  lover  anb  bushanb.  . 

JO  the  ranerian'QX't(>  lthJ3lbser  we  feci  keenly  thegrcat  loss  to  tfie  ranorian  borate 

|  comtortcb  by  the  thought  that  the  Sanerian  College  is  a  better  institution  because  tl)r 

Saner  liveb  anb  workcb  so  faithfully  anb  so  uvll  as  to  inspire  us  all  to  highieribeals  of  service 


pitman  (gDliwgtan& 
fttoing  (Immanent  to  te  jHinuificiu 


:  original  engrossing,  beautifully  illuminated,  is  one  of  the  most-prized  treasures  on 
s  of  The  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship.  As  the  wording  indicates,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
ner  from  the  Zanerians  of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  time  it  was  engrossed  there  were 
;ix  Zanerians  in  that  city,  and  when  finished,  four  of  their  number— Elmer  G.  Miller, 
lamer,  E.  E.  Spanabel  and  H.  G.  Burtner — brought  it  to  Columbus,  most  appropriately 
and   ^resented   it  to  the   College. 

■  engrossing  was  done  by  Willis  A  Baird,  of  Chicago,  also  a  Zanerian,  and  whose 
en  of  Mr.  Zaner  called  forth  his  best  efforts.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  one  of  the  veryl 
Krmplsr  of  modern  engrossing  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  Few  persons  can  equal 
rd  in  this  kind  of  work.      Much  of  the  detail  and  coloring  were  lost  in  engraving. 


^      *y/u:*3@uj//i€jj  CWuta/sr*       $b 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  dete 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Advertising, 
by  Geo.  W.  Wagenseller.  Published 
b  j  the  Wagenseller  Publishing 
House,  Middleburgh,  Pa.  Paper 
,  ,,'  er.     6  I 

The  hook  is  especially  designed  as 
.  a  textbook  for  teaching  advertising 
in  business  and  kindred  schools.  The 
lessons  are  the  product  of  twenty-six 
years'  actual  experience  in  a  printing 
office,  in  the  mechanical  department. 
as  well  as  active  manager  and  ]  ub 
lisher  of  a  newspaper,  where  theories 
are  tried  out  and  made  the  basis  of 
successful  advertising  campaign-. 

How   to   Write    Business   Letters,    by 

Walter  K.  Smart.  Ph.  D.     Published 
by  The  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  Chi- 
cago.   111.      Cloth   cover.     160  pages. 
This  book  contains  many  ready-to- 
jise     'Ian-.      It   tells   how   to   take    your 
own  ideas,  classify,  sift  and  sort  them, 
and   then   write   letters   to   sell   goods, 
collect   money,   establish    credit,    settle 
disputes,     adjust     complaints,     handle 
interviews,   hundreds   of  ideas  to  help 
eliminate  wasteful  letters  and  increase 
pro  tits. 

As  each  type  of  business  letter  is 
taken  up,  the  reader  or  student  is 
shown  bow  to  construct  it  paragraph 
by   paragraph. 

English    of    Commerce,    by    John     B. 

Opdycke.       Published     by     Charles 

Scribner's   Sons,   New  York.      Cloth 

cover,  435  pages. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  this:  The 
first  four  chapters  attempt  to  give  a 
thorough-going  drill  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  good  English.  The  following 
four  chapters  deal  with  subjects  spec- 
ial to  the  pursuits  of  business.  Chap- 
ters nine,  ten  and  eleven  contain  ma- 
terials more  for  reference  than  for 
study,  to  be  consulted  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters and  sections.  The  content  thru- 
out  is  presented  from  the  commercial 
angle. 

Some  of  the  more  important  chap- 
ter headings  are  as  follows:  The  Busi- 
ness Word,  The  Business  Sentence. 
The  Business  Paragraph,  The  Busi- 
ness Letter.  The  Newspaper  and 
Magazine,  Advertising,  The  Business 
Talk,  Sales  and  Advertising  Litera- 
ture. Abbreviations  and  Special 
Terms,  Business  Reports  and  Proof 
Marks,    Business    Forms. 


Standard  Educational  Tests,  arranged 
and  standardized  by  M.  E.  Hag- 
garty.  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Published  by  tin-  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son.    Xew    York. 

Two  of  the  first  tests  in  this  series 
are  intended  for  group  intelligence 
ti  Sting  the  elementary  schools  and 
one  for  testing  both  intelligence  and 
achievement  in  reading  at  the  same 
time.  The  tests  are  theoretically  con- 
structed, and  accurately   standardized. 

Terman  Group  Tests  of  Mental  Abil- 
ity, prepared  by  Louis  M  Terman. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Calif.  Published  by  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson, 
Xew    York. 

It  is  designed  primarily  tor  use  in 
Grades  T  to  L2,  although  it  may  be 
used  also  in  Grade  (i  and  with  first- 
year  college  students.  Such  restric- 
tion of  the  scope  makes  possible  sim- 
plification of  procedure,  reduces  the 
time  required  for  securing  a  measure, 
and  favors  accuracy.  The  test  as  it 
stands  is  composed  of  questions  and 
problems  which  were  selected  from  a 
much  larger  number  by  correlating 
each  separate  item  with  a  dependable 
measure  of  mental  ability.  The  criter- 
ion used  for  this  purpose  was  a  com- 
posite which  included  grade,  location, 
age,  total  score  on  a  two-hour  mental 
test,  and  ratings  of  the  pupils  by  from 
two  i"  five  teachers  on  intelligence 
and  quality  of  school  w-ork. 

Rational    Arithmetic,    by     (leorge     P. 

Lord.       Published     by     The     Gregg 

Publishing     Company.     ~7     Madison 

Ave.,   Xew   York.      Cloth  cover.      150 

pages 

This  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
business  colleges  and  in  commercial 
high  schools  by  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  book 
so  elastic  that  the  teacher  may  ar- 
range a  course  of  study  to  suit  him- 
self. 

References  throughout  the  book  are 
by  paragraph  numbers,  which  will  al- 
low the  pupil  to  ascertain  for  himself 
the  best  method  of  solving  any  de- 
sired problem. 

A   Textbook   of    Filing,    by   James    X. 
McCord,     Director     of     Xew     York 
School   of  Filing,     Published  by   D. 
Appleton    &    Company,    Xew    York 
City.  X.  Y,     Cloth   cover,   190  pages. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  place 
before   the  student  the  most   efficient, 
the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  filing, 
and    to   instruct   in   the   different   meth- 
ods   of    filing.      The    applications    of 


these  methods  to  various  business 
lines  and  to  professions;  office  rou- 
tine, short  cuts,  cross  reference,  a  dif- 
ferent refinements  and  ramifications 
all  come  in  for  proper  consideration, 
and  the  volume  is  equally  as  valuable 
as  a  reference  book  as  a  textbook. 

How  to  Run  a  Retail  Business  at  a 
Greater  Profit,  by  Wheeler  Sam- 
mons.  Published  by  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Chicago.  111.  Cloth  cover. 
192   pages. 

Some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects treated  in  this  volume  are  as 
follows:  Higher  costs  and  how  to 
meet  them;  What  it  costs  to  sell  the 
goods;  What  it  costs  to  keep  store; 
making   money   on   higher  costs. 

This  book  will  help  you  ferret  out 
the  hidden  cost  increases  and  suggest 
v\  ays  to  meet  them. 

OFFICE   APPLIANCE 
Eveready    Paper    Fastener,    manufac- 
tured   by    Eveready    Manufacturing 
Company  of   Boston,   Mass. 
An     Eveready     Paper     Fastener     has 
been    received    in    the    office    of    THE 
BUSINESS    EDUCATOR.      It    is    a 
cleverly     constructed     desk     machine 
which  makes  its  own  staples  and  fas- 
tens   them    through   the   paper   or   ma- 
terial  in   one   operation.      It   is   a   real 
labor  savi  r. 

Persons  having  use  for  a  paper  fast- 
ener will  find  this  little  device  simple 
and   very   convenient. 


The  Ross-Gould  Time  Saving  System 
Desk  File,  manufactured  by  the 
Ross-Gould  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

I'll,  book  review  editor  of  THE 
BL'SIXESS  EDUCATOR  recently 
received  one  of  the  above  mentioned 
tiles. 

This  file  is  a  very  modern  conven- 
ience. It  provides  a  place  to  hold 
certain  papers  for  a  short  time  and  a 
way  to  locate  them  the  moment  you 
want  them.  It  saves  your  time  hunt- 
ing letters,  shuffling  papers  and  sorting 
files.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  crowding  papers  into  the  drawers 
of  the  desk  and  pulling  them  out  hun- 
dreds  of   times. 

The  file  is  a  very  practical  one  and 
we  believe  that  our  readers  will  find 
it  well  worth  while  to  write  to  the 
above  mentioned  firm  for  literature. 


M.  Scougale,  Weatherford,  Texas, 
who  is  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
shorthand  writers  in  this  country,  and 
who  advertised  in  our  columns  some 
time  ago,  is  again  with  us  as  an  ad- 
vertiser. Teachers  of  shorthand  and 
young  writers  of  shorthand  should  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  what  Mr. 
Scougale  has  to  offer  for  their  benefit. 
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Arthur  E.  Col=.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  finds  engrossing  a  profitable 
side-line  in  connecticn  with  his  High  Schco!  position.  Above  is  a  good 
example   of   his  work. 
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PENMEN! 
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ARE  YOU 

MISSING 

SOMETHING? 


Here  Is  Your  Opportunity 

A  BRAND  NEW  IDEA  in  pen  cards.  Nothing 
like  them  in  the  world  ever  before  attempted. 
Wonderful  penwork  reproduced  by  MONTAGUE 
that  can  be  decorated  by  proftssiona1  and  amateur 
penmen.  Over  100%  profit.  Ej elusive  Agency  for 
those  who  apply  at  once. 

Send  $1.2j  for  set  of  12  cards  that  will  startle 
you  in  original  beauty.  Full  Informatiun  sent  with 
each  order.  After  receiving  cards,  if  you  don't 
think  they  are  worth  the  price,  I  WILL  REFUND 
YOUR  MONEY.  That's  how  much  faith  I  have  in 
them. 

CHRISTMAS  CARD 

This  card  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  pen  w.  rk,  with  holly 
and  candles,  symbolic  01  Christmas.  Illuminated  in  colors. 
Card  can  be  decorated  by  any  penman.  Space  for  sentiment  and 
name.  Send  25c  for  sample  card,  and  be  convinced  of  its  beauty 
and  selling  qua.ities. 

NEW  IDEAS  and  desipns  constantly  being  created  for  all 
occasions.  Agents  wii]  receive  samples  free.  MONTAGUE 
line  of  cards  are  salable  SitiS  days  in  the  year,  and  are  MONEY 
MAKERS  for  all  penmen.     Si.nct  tvdun  l„ 


M.  MONTAGUE, 


4917  S  i»rida 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Theieaie  many  penholders  on  the  maiket:  tut  the  MilGMSSON  fKOI-t" 
SIONAL  is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
lly  with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
and.)  The  A  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  h.lders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship, 
nch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  VI  inch  inlaid.  Sl.3i. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Enroll  for  the    Fall    Classes  in 

Accountancy  and  Business 

Administration 

Begin  by    Correspondence  and    Finish    in    Residence 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

101  College  Street,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


VALUABLE     BOOK    ON     COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 


|U%W 


"Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen  Letter- 
ing and  Designs."     (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 

especially  g.  aded  and  arranged  for  School  use.)  A  com- 
plete instructor  in  the  use  01  the  Marking:,  Shading,  Plain. 
Special,  Border  and  Stiadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contain* 
1 00  pages  71ft  x  10^  illustrating  149  plttes  of  Commercial 
Pen  Alphabets,  D- signs,  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corners, 
Borders.  Scroll  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  insti 
for  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  fro 
printed  in  three  colurs  and  Gold.  We  g 
book  to  be  exactlv  a>*  represented  or  monev  bn.  k. 
Pr- paid.  $1.00.  Compete  catalog  of  Lettering  Supplier 
free 
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Script  cuts  are  attractive.  They  make  a  news- 
paper advertisement  stand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 
Good  writing  is  especially  appropriate  for  Business 
College  Advertising. 

"Expensive-"'  No,  not  if  you  use  Z.  &  B.  Stock 
Cuts.  Electros  furnished  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  penwork  alone.  Original  designs  cost  more, 
but  are  still  moderate  in  price.  Tell  us  your  ideas, 
and  let  us  submit  sketches. 

A  Script  Cut  Catalog 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 


*CL  O    OIILOTT'S        | 

«.i«H.i.,tJi.PVT.HJ,J.M1g||||l 

VICTORIA  PEN,   NO.  303 

JOSEPH   £, 

DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 


rd    Pe 


No 
No.    6. 


.  .  .$   .50  1    doz $ 

Zanerian    Medial    Pen    No. 
Zanerian    Falcon   Pen   No. 


1    gr. $1.25 

Special     prices     in     quantities. 

Hunt's,   Spencerian   &   Esterbrook 

Broad    Pointed    Lettering   Pens. 

1  complete  set   (12  pens)    . 

1   doz.  single    pointed,     any     No. 
1  doz.  double    pointed,    any 


We    also    handle    Gillott'i 
pens.     Write  for   prices. 


H   gr. 
Vi   gr. 


115 


.20 

.411 


..Me 


pointed,    any    No 35 


nted,    any    No 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rose* 


75 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7%    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,    6    inches 20 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber,   5J4   inches 25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,   6H   inches 25 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1  Good    Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    (or    Lettering 10 

1  All-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 

INKS 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1  bottle 40c  1   doz.   bottles   express.  .$4.00 

1  bottle  White    Ink    25 

1  bottle  Zanerian    Gold    Ink 20 

1  doz.   bottles   Zanerian   Gold   Ink,   express 1.25 

1  bottle   Zanerian    School    Ink 20 


Obliqu( 


.$1  2 
Holder 


Zanerian   Expert   Oblique 

1  only     20         1  doz 

H  doz 75         H   gr. 

Excelsior   Oblique    Holdei 
nly 


doz 


.70 


Zaner   Method    Str 

1  only    15 

V,  doz 50 


doz. 

Y*   gr. 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 
Nearly  l/3  pt.,  $  .45        1  pt.,  express,  $ 


65 


1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


Holde 


1.25 
...$3.50 
inches: 
...  1.20 
..  .$3.00 
ght   Holder,   7J4 


.90 
.$2.50 


nches: 

y>   gr $6.50 

1  gr $12.00 


1    gr.    . 
ches : 
54   gr. 
1  gr. 


CARDS 

White,   black  and   six   different  colors: 

100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight 


Flo 


*press   (shipping 
shed   Design   Cards: 


eight   4   lbs.),    $2.00. 


With    space    for    name.  Two    different    sets    of    12    each. 
Every   one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards $  .40 

3  sets,   36  cards 25  12  sets,   144  cards 70 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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WANTED 

We  have  openings  for  three  good  travelling  sales- 
men. Particulars  on  application.  Tell  us  as  much 
about  yourself  as  you  can  in  your  letter. 


A    NEW    AND    REVISED    EDITION 

OF 

Rowe  Shorthand 

is  just  coining  from  press.  This  edition  differs  from  its  predecessors  only  in  the  method  of 
presentation.  Quickness  and  ease  of  learning  are  the  key  words  of  the  new  arrangement. 
Writers  of  any  other  system  will  find  interesting  things  in  it.  It  can  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  will  agree  to  examine  it  closely  enough  to  know  what  it  is. 

Another  new  book  just  from  press 

Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training 

The  secretarial  training  is  developed  in  correlation  with  advanced  dictation  work.  The 
secretarial  course  is  a  real  course,  which  not  only  gives  training  in  all  phases  of  office  routine 
but  develops  initiative  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  student,  creates  situations  which 
throw  him  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  develops  his  ability  to  perform  special  services  for 
busy   executives. 

The  text  is  published  with  technical  vocabularies  in  various  systems  of  shorthand.  With 
it  there  is  supplied  a  Budget  of  Forms  containing    the    necessary    working    papers    lor    the 

student. 


Classified  Dictation  Drills 

for   the  teacher's  use   in   dictating  new  matter   for    transcript    work    is    another    very    useful 
book  in  the  training  of  the  extraordinarily  qualified  secretary. 

If  you  are  interested  in  our  unique  and  original  plans  lor  real  secretarial  training  as 
provided  in  these  and  other  1 ks,  write  us  for  particulars  and  examination  copies  if  de- 
sired. These  books  should  he  of  universal  interest  since  they  provide  work  in  connection 
with  all  standard  systems  of  shorthand. 


143  Second  Street  f  S"  ^  Ha-lem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        /flT?  //  rTTsJl^ouLrzS&o.       Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 

Metropolitan  System  of  Bookkeeping 

By   W.   A.   Sheaffer 

This  modern  text  is  complete  in  its  treatment  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary  account- 
ing. It  contains  every  essential — clear  explanations,  script  and  other  illustrations,  drill 
exercises,  five  short  sets  followed  by  'longer  sets,  use  of  papers  throughout  but  used  exten- 
sively in  only  one  set,  etc. — that  satisfies  the  teacher.  The  real  strength  of  the  text,  however, 
lies  in  its  power  to  interest  the  pupil  and  lead  him  step  by  step  through  the  course.  The  begin- 
ning chapters  are  comparatively  easy  but  the  work  grows  rapidly.  Only  cash,  merchandise, 
expense,  and  personal  accounts  are  included  in  the  first  set.  New  principles,  transactions, 
books,  etc.,  are  introduced  gradually,  and  when  introduced  they  are  clearly  explained.  There 
is  no  point  in  the  text  where  the  author  does  the  pupil's  thinking  for  him.  The  thought  side 
of  the  subject  is  never  lost  sight  of. 

The  plan  of  the  text  is  very  easily  followed  and  a  minimum  of  the  teacher's  time  is  required  in 
interpreting  the  text.  The  complete  course  is  divided  into  four  Parts  and  the  text  is  published  in  the 
following  volumes: 

Complete,  420  pages,  cloth — A  very  complete  course  for  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

Parts  I  and  II,  242  pages,  cloth — An  elementary  course  that  is  adapted  to  two-semester 
high  school,  and  other  brief  courses. 

Parts  III  and  IV,  200  pages,  cloth — An  advanced  course  to  be  used  following  any  ele- 
mentary text. 

Part  I,  130  pages,  paper — An  ideal  introductory  course  teaching  the  cash  book,  journal, 
purchase  book,  sales  book,  partnership  accounts,  etc.  Just  right  for  secretarial 
courses,  one-semester  courses,  etc. 

Part  II,  96  pages,  paper—An  intermediate  text  in  which  there  is  a  set  illustrating  the 
jobbing  furniture  business,  using  business  papers  for  all  transactions. 

Set  7,  Part  III,  62  pages,  paper — Teaches  columnar  books,  adjustment  entries,  etc., 
with  a  wholesale  hardware  set. 

Set  8,  Part  III,  34  pages,  paper — Advanced  principles  and  the  accounts  and  transac- 
tions of  a  commission  business. 

Part  IV,  90  pages,  paper — A  corporation  set  for  a  manufacturing  business,  using  a 
voucher  system.  The  author  presents  difficult  material  so  it  is  interesting  and 
easily  mastered. 

The  blank  books  and  supplies  are  in  units  to  correspond  with  the  paper  bound  texts,  so  the  material 
is  supplied  in  convenient  form  for  almost  any  requirement. 


Stenographic  Office  Practice 

By  O.   M.   Powers 

This  new  title  is  a  practical  course  consisting  principally  of  work  for  the  pupil.  Expla- 
nations and  instructions  are  sufficient  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  each  form. 
The  plan  is  very  easily  followed  and  is  adapted  to  single  or  double  period  daily  assignments 
or  to  the  intensified  finishing  course  plan. 

All  forms  in  the  student's  outfit  are  actual  duplicates,  in  size,  form  and  quality,  of  those  used  in 
modern  business  offices.  The  text  and  outfit  are  so  attractive  that  the  student  will  take  special  pride 
in  doing  the  work  carefully. 

Typewriting  by  the  Touch  Method — Strengthens  the  weaker  fingers  early  in  the  course.  A  com- 
plete  instructor — 190   pages.      No   essential   of   typing   efficiency   is   neglected. 

Also  texts  for  Practical  Grammar,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Law,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship, 
Munson    Shorthand. 

Correspondence   Solicited 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Gregg    Shorthand    Establishes 
World  Record  in  National  Contest 


Mr.  Albert  Sch 
of  New  York,  who  established 
record  at  175  words   t 
contest    of    the    Natii 
Reporters'    Associate 


19   yea 


1    Shorthand 


In  competition  with  the  fastest  writers  in  the  world  in  the 
speed  contest  of  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation at  Denver  August  19,  Albert  Schneider,  a  writer  of 
Gregg  Shorthand,  established  a  new  world  record,  writing 
175  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  with  an  accuracy  of 
98.74  per  cent.  The  best  previous  record  was  made  by 
William  F.  Smart  of  New  York  City  last  year  —  97.6  per 
cent.  Mr.  L.  H.  Weisenburger,  an  official  reporter  of 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  tied  for  third  place  in  this  test  and  also 
broke  the  world's  record  for  accuracy  with  a  percentage 
of  98. 17.  Mr.  Schneider  also  won  first  place  and  a  gold 
medal  in  the  200  solid  matter  dictation  with  an  accuracy 
percentage  of  98.4  per  cent,  defeating  the  present  champ- 
ion, Jerome  Victory,  John  F.  Daly,  and  Willard  Bottome, 
a  former  champion,  the  only  writers  who  qualified  in  this 
"take".  None  of  the  writers  qualified  on  the  three  champ- 
ionship dictations,  and  the  championship  was  therefore 
retained  by  Mr.  Victory.  Mr.  Schneider,  who  is  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City.  Last  year  he  was  awarded  a 
speed  certificate  by  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters' 
Association  for  200  words  a  minute  solid  matter. 


Wins  First  Place  in  the 
Southwest  Speed  Contest 

In  the  Southwest  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
contest,  held  the  previous  day,  Mr.  Schneider  won 
first  place,  qualifying  in  the  three  dictations  of  of  180 
and  200  words  a  minute  solid  matter  and  260  testi- 
mony, with  a  net  accuracy  of  98.02  per  cent,  defeating 
Jerome  Victory,  William  F.  Smart,  W.  A.  J.  Warne- 
ment,  Willard  Bottome,  E.  A.  Reinfender,  Neale 
Ransom,  and  J.  F.  Daly.  L.  H.  Weisenburger,  a 
writer  of  Gregg  shorthand,  official  reporter  in  Storm 
Lake.  Iowa,  established  an  accuracy  percentage  of 
99.07  in  the  150,  and  97.09  in  the  200  solid  matter 
dictations. 


The  work  of  Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Weisenburger  in 
these  contests  emphasizes  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  Gregg  Shorthand    on  the  most  difficult  matter. 


L.H.  Weisenburger,  official  reporter,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  who  also  broke  the  world's 
record  at  175  words  a  minute  in  the 
National  Shorthand  Reporters' Association 
Contest  August  19. 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Practical  Law 


By  Burritt  Hamilton 


1920 


Just  from 
tie  Press 


The  Latest  Commercial  Law  Text.  Chapters  on  Devo- 
lution of  Property  on  Death  of  Owner,  Bailments,  Fidu- 
ciary Relations  and  Blue  Sky  Laws  have  been  added. 
The  subject  matter  ot  this  text  is  down-to-the  minute. 


ELLIS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


J      II 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  BANKING 

The  system  with  the  real,  actual  busi- 
ness methods  and  modern  accounting 
principles.  You  can't  afford  to  over- 
look the  "Bliss"  if  you  are  aiming  to 
give  your  students  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory training,  a  training  that  will 
guarantee  their  success  when  under- 
taking their  first  position. 


TWO  SYSTEMS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  OFFICES 

Our  two  systems,  Actual  Business  and 
Folder,  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school,  large  or 
small.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Bliss  Course,  send  for  Students  Outfit 
and  text  for  examination. 


Special  Two  Year  Course  for  High  Schools 


THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


The 

^nerian  Manual 


OF 


KPflABEB 


An  Jnsfrurtor  m 
IRnunfthcmft.irt- 

BrushArt,  fhT 


A  Work  on  Modern  Engrossing 

A  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Greatly  Improved  Edition  of 
New  Zanerian  Alphabets 

A  book  for  engrossing  artists  and  students,  8A  x  111  inches, 
bound  in  boards,  treating  on  the  following  subjects: 


Roundhand 
Broad-pen  Lettering 
Standard  Letterig 
Freehand  Lettering 
Display  Headings 
Title  Pages 


Wash  Drawing 

Pen  Drawing 

Diplomas 

Certifcates 

Resolutions 

Designing 


Besides  the  numerous  examples  of  modern  engrossing,  it  con- 
tains complete  instructions  how  to  execute  the  above  various 
lines  of  the  engrossers'  art.  It  shows  how  to  execute  the 
kind  of  pen  work  which  commands  high  prices. 

HOURS  OF  ECSTACY 

Dumont,  Iowa.  Nov.  18.  1918. 
Dear  Friends.  Zaner  &  Bloser: 

Find  enclosed  two  fifty  for  The  Zanerian  Manual  of 
Alphabets  and  Engrossing.  If  you  could  know  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  brought  out  this  book.  I  have  spent  too  many 
hours  of  rapt  ecstasy  with  your  older  book  of  Alphabets  not  to 
know  this  must  be  a  gem  indeed. 

Thankfully  and  joyously  yours. 

E.  P.  POPEJOY. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid 

ZANER   &   BLOSER    COMPANY 

Penmanship  Publishers  Columbus,  Ohio 
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POPULAR  NEW  BOOKS 


Business  Organization  and 
Administration 


By  J.  Anton  de  Haas 


Professor    of    Business 
Washington.      On   le 


inis'ration  at  the  University 
Professor  of  Business  Admin 
;ity   of    Rotterdam.    Holland. 


A  secondary  school  textbook  covering  the 
point--  that  every  man  and  woman  should 
know  about  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  business. 

Contains  just  the  things  that  every  student 
expects    t<>    get    when    he    begins    a    business 


While  shorthand,  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping are.  and  should  be,  the  backbone  of 
the  commercial  course,  no  school  confining 
its  instruction  to  these  branches  can  long 
hope  tu  keep  pace  with  the  present-day  de- 
mands of  business. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

was  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  pro- 
gressive schools.  The  book  presents  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  field  of  modern 
business,  and  above  all,  it  is  put  up  in  teach- 
able form. 

Retail  price.  $1.60.  Liberal  discount  to 
schools.  Sample  copies  to  teachers  only. 
$1.20,  postpaid.     No  free  samples. 


Rational  Arithmetic 

By  George  P.  Lord 

Salem    Commercial    School,    Salem,    Massachusetts 

A  Business  Arithmetic  for  Business  Schools 

LEADING  FEATURES 

1.  Prepared  by  a  private  school  man  who 
knows  private   school   requirements. 

2.  Presents  arithmetic  topically. 

:i.  Students  may  enter  class  at  any  time 
without  sacrificing  plan  of  development. 
Suitable  for  either  class  or  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Treats  only  those  principles  that  you 
want  your  students  to  know. 

•").  Correlates  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
with  that  of  bookkeeping. 

(i.  Contains  problems  of  peculiar  interest 
to   the   time. 

7.  Easy  to  teach. 

8.  Vitalizes  arithmetic  instruction. 

9.  Just  the  right  length  —  contain-  268 
pages. 

10.  Develops  self-confidence,  thinking  abil- 
ity, initiative,  accuracy,  speed — all  in  a  way 
that  is  different. 


Authoritative   Opinions 


Afte 


ading  the  preface  and  going  through  the  book,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  something.  It  is  an  old 
truth  in  a  new  form,  and  I  like  it.  (Signed)  C  F.  Sherman, 
Sherman's  Business  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 

It  strikes  me  as  coming  more  nearly  to  what  we  desire 
than  any  I  have  seen— (Signed!  H.  E.  V.  Porter.  Pres..  The 
Jamestown    Business    College.    Jamestown.    New    York. 

Send  50c  to  our  nearest  office  for 
a  sample  copy.         List  price  $1.00 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Some  Worthwhile  World's  Records 
in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its  light-line  competitors. 

THE  EAGAN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CUP 

(Open  competition  for  the  High  Speed  Championship  of  the  World) 

Percentage  Net  spi  I  d 

Year  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1907  Boston  Nellie   M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  96  163 

1908  Philadelphia  Nellie   M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman  98.4  253 

1909  Providence  Nellie   M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  95.3  264 
[By  winning  the  Eagan  Cup  three  years  in   succession,   Miss  Wood  became  the 

permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  "SHORTHAND  WRITER"  CUP 

and  the  title  "Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World" 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1011     Buffalo  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  95.71  268 

1912  New   York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  98.8  278 

1913  Chicago  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  96.86  272 
[By  winning  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup  three  years  in  succession,  Mr.   Nathan 

Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  ADAMS   INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY   FOR   SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

Percentage 

Vear  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy 

1911     Buffalo  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 

[There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  150  to  210  words  per  min.] 
[Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  of  99.3.] 

WORLD'S  SHORTHAND  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLD  MEDAL 

Percentage  Net  spi  -  d 

1  ear          Place                                         Winner                                            System                       of  accuracy  pel  i 

1914  Atlantic  City             Nathan   Behrin                  Isaac   Pitman                 98.6  277 
[In  the  three  contests  of  280,  220  and  200  words,  Mr.  Behrin's  average  of  accuracy 

was  98  per  cent;  a  world's  record  which  has  never  been  approached.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  none  but  Pitmanic  writers  were  able  to  qualify  in  this  contest.] 

N.   Y.   STATE  SHORTHAND   REPORTERS'   ASSOCIATION 

Net  speed 
Year  Place  Winner  System  Errors  per  nun. 

1919  New   York  Nathan   Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  2  322 
[The   result   of   this   contest   furnishes   further   proof   that   the    highest    speed    and 

accuracy  is  inalienable  from  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     None  but  Pitmanic  writers 
qualified  in  this  contest.] 

NATIONAL    SHORTHAND    REPORTERS'    ASSOCIATION 

Gross  Speed  Percent,  of 
Year  Place  Winner  System  Test  Per. Mumte    Accuracy 

1920  Denver         John  F.   Daly         Isaac  Pitman         Judge's  Charge  240         95.61 
1920         Denver         John   F.   Daly         Isaac  Pitman         Solid    Matter                240         97.41 

[In   the  240  words  a  minute   test   Mr.   John   F.   Daly   was   the   only   contestant   toj 
qualify.] 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuraev" 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -------     Editor 

E.  W.  Bloser Business  Manager 


jublished   monthly    (except  July   and    August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

118  N.   High  St.,  Columbus,   O. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 
Students'    Penmanship   Edition ...  .$1.00  a  year 
Teachers'    Professional    Edition  ...$1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising  are   in   both   editions. 

Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  n  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   as   well    as   the    new    address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 
The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  all  who  are  interested 
in  Commercial  Education  and  Penmanship- 
Business  College  proprietors  and  managers, 
Supervisors  of  Writing,  Commercial  Teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools,  and  students  of 
commercial  subjects  and  penmanship.  Rates 
are   low. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Mono- 
Order  or  Bank  Draft.  Stamps  accepted  for 
small   amounts.      Currency  is   at   sender's   risk. 


SCHOOL  IS  LIFE 

School  is  not  merely  a  place  to  pre- 
pare for  life;  school  is  a  place  to 
live. 

Of  course  you  are  learning  to  live 
when  you  are  in  school,  hut  you  will 
keep  on  learning  after  you  leave 
school.  Ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now  it  will  be  as  true  of  you  as  it  is 
today  that  you  are  learning  to  live, 
learning  to  make  more  money,  and 
learning  to  make  yourselves  useful 
citizens. 

What  will  you  get  from  life  after 
you  leave  school  that  you  are  not  get- 
ting now?  Will  it  be  pleasure?  There 
will  doubtless  be  pleasures  all  through 
your  lives,  but  most  of  you  will  look 
back  to  your  school  days  as  some  of 
the  happiest  you  have  known.  You 
want  to  get  into  a  habit  of  enjoying 
your  work  as  you  do  it;  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  expects  all  his  pleas- 
ure to  be  in  the  future  will  probably 
die  without  finding  happiness. 

You  may  never  do  anything  which 
in  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  world  is 


more  important  than  the  work  you 
are  doing  now.  You  will  doubtless 
do  things  that  will  have  a  greater  im- 
mediate effect,  but  this  will  be  only 
because  you  have  prepared  yourselves 
to  think  and  act  quickly.  Now  is  the 
time   to  do  that. 

Is  it  to  earn  money?  It  has  been 
shown  that  for  each  day  in  school  the 
average  boy  during  his  life  receives 
$9.00,  while  for  each  day  in  high 
school  the  average  boy  will  receive 
$50.00  in  cash.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Education  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  22.  "The 
money  value  of  education.")  Most  of 
you  will  be  a  long  time  in  getting  to 
that   earning  capacity. 

So  don't  think  you  are  merely  learn- 
ing to  live  in  school.  You  are  living. 
Be  as  earnest,  as  honest,  as  energetic 
now  as  you  ever  expect  to  be  in  your 
lives. 


GET   THE   HABIT 

Habit  i-  tli.-  greatest  force  for  suc- 
cess in  the  whole  world  None  of  us 
can  change  his  character  in  a  moment. 
What  you  will  be  when  you  begin 
y.mr  busines  career  is  being  deter- 
mined by  what  you  do  now,  while  you 
are  in  school.  You  ought,  therefore, 
to  form  certain  habits  which  will  help 
you  to  win. 

Get  the  habit  of  work.  Not  of  work- 
ing all  the  time,  but  of  working  hard 
while  you  do  work.  Study  intensely. 
Dig  down  into  the  subject  before  you, 
and  put  everything  else  out  of  your 
mind.  This  is  really  the  easiest  way 
after  all,  for  it  will  enable  you  to  learn 
your  lessons  in  a  short  time,  and  have 
time  left  for  play  besides. 

Get  the  habit  of  succeeding.  When 
you  set  out  to  do  a  thing,  do  it.  Ac- 
complish what  you  attempt.  Finish 
what  you  start.  Get  what  you  go  af- 
ter. Do  what  you  try  to  do.  This, 
again,  is  the  best  and  easiest  way,  for 
it  leaves  you  time  for  other  things, 
and  it  will  be  a  valuable  habit  when 
you  go  into  business. 

Say  to  yourself  this  morning,  "What 
I  do  today,  and  the  way  I  do  it — the 
moves  I  make  and  the  thoughts  I 
think  —  will  mean  dollars  gained  or 
dollars  lost  when  I  get  in  business.  I 
mean  to  so  act  and  think  that  it  will 
mean  dollars  gained." 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Some  of  the  most  -interesting  and 
valuable  things  in  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  are  found  in  the  adver- 
tising pages.  If  you  are  not  reading 
the  advertisements  each  month,  you 
are  overlooking  some  things  of  im- 
portance. 

New  books  are  usually  announced 
on  the  first  eight  pages,  and  the  back 
cover  page.  -  Here  you  learn  of  the 
latest  texts,  newest  methods,  and 
most  modern  devices.  Here  also  new 
ideas  about  well-known  publications 
are  set  forth. 

Do  you  like  fine  penmanship?  Sev- ' 
eral  penmen  offer  their  best  work  on 
page  27  (page  35  of  the  Professional 
Edition).  Specimens  for  your  scrap- 
book  can  be  secured  from  them  for 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
postage. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  found 
more  congenial  positions  and  better 
salaries  through  page  23  (page  31  of 
the  Professional  Edition).  Here  the 
Teachers'  Agencies  that  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  supplying  teachers  of  Com- 
mercial Branches  and  Penmanship 
advertise  their  service,  and  here  the 
schools  in  need  of  teachers,  and  the 
teachers  desiring  positions,  make 
known  their  wants. 

Scattered  through  the  pages  are 
other  advertisements  of  Penmanship 
Materials,  text  books,  correspondence 
courses,  and  other  things  that  men 
and  women  need. 

Use  the  advertising  pages.  Answer 
any  advertisements  that  appeal  to  you. 
If  you  have  something  to  offer,  either 
goods  or  services,  an  advertisement  in 
our  columns  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  thousands  of  readers  at  a  very 
small   cost. 


Howard  &  Brown,  Engrossers  and 
Printers  of  Rockland,  Maine,  have  ad- 
vertised in  our  columns  for  many 
years.  Their  advretisement  was  omit- 
ted from  our  September  number 
through  our  mistake,  and  not  because 
they  wished  it.  Mr.  E.  L.  Brown,  of 
this  firm,  has  been  a  valued  contribu- 
tor to  our  columns  for  many  years, 
and  many  students  have  learned  some- 
thing of  lettering,  designing  and  en- 
grossing by  following  his  lessons. 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Iowa 


(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
i  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
ed.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

We  arc  now  starting  our  second 
month's  work,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
that  you  succeed  in  what  you  have 
undertaken. 

I  have  in  my  own  school  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who 
arc  preparing  for  business  life.  One 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  essential 
for  this  preparation  will  be  their  abil- 
ity to  write,  because  nobody  wants  a 
bookkeeper  who  can  not  write,  and 
every  experienced  teacher  u  n  d  e  r- 
stands  that  drills  in  penmanship  are 
important  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  write  shorthand 
smoothly,  rapidly  and  easily.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  my  classes  are  anxious  to 
learn  and  I  am  trying  to  tell  them 
right  now,  as  I  am  trying  to  tell  you, 
how  very  important  this  subject  is. 
Boys  and  girls,  teachers  everywhere, 
writing  is  receiving  more  attention 
than  it  ever  has  before,  and  sometimes 
this  attention  is  through  criticism  such 


as    the    little    article    found    in    a    Des 
Moines  newspaper  not  long  ago: 

Signature    of    the    High    School    Grad 
Can  Hardly  Be  Read 

"Why  is  it  that  you  can  hardly  read 
the  signatures  of  the  average  high 
school  graduate?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bert 
McKee,  of  J.  W.  Studebaker,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Tuesday  in 
board   meeting. 

Mr.  Studebaker  opined  it  is  because 
boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  quit 
practicing  penmanship  when  they  fin- 
ish t  he  eighth  grade  regardless  of 
their  ability  as   scribes. 

"I  guess  we  ought  to  make  them 
stay  with  it  till  they  can  write,  re- 
gardless of  their  scholastic  standing," 
said  the  school  head. 

What  a  Deplorable  Thing! 
If  we  will  but  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  writing  is  needed  and  put  our 
whole  soul  into  it,  we  can,  as  teach- 
ers, help  these  young  people  so  that 
when  they  go  out  from  under  our  in- 


fluence and  instruction  they  will  be, 
at  least,  legible  writers.  Now  teach- 
ers you  have  a  charge.  Children  are 
great  imitators  and  if  you  place  before 
them  copies  that  can  not  be  read,  you 
have  injured  more  than  helped — what 
right  have  you  to  do  this?  You  must 
feel  the  burden  of  your  responsibility 
and  learn  to  write  yourself.  Learn, 
and   then   teach. 

Now  everyone  to  his  task. 

Let's  learn   to  w'rite,   right   now — 

Think  what  June  of  1921  will  mean' 
to  us  when  we  have  all  learned  to 
write.  Send  in  your  papers  or  write 
me. 

Before  taking  up  these  new  copies, 
review  carefully  the  exercises  of  the 
preceding  lessons.  Read  and  re-read 
the  directions  until  you  are  sure  you 
have  in  mind. exactly  what  you  are  to 
do  and  how  you  are  to  do  it.  You 
will  accomplish  more,  and  advance 
much  more  rapidly  in  this  work  if  you 
are  willing  to  take  just  a  little  time 
each  day  for  extra  practice. 


LESSON   VII 


Drill  1.  Our  practice  begins  with  a  two-space  direct-oval  exercise  made  a  little  narrower  than  in  the  preceding 
copies.     The  capital  A  is  not  as  wide  as  the  capital  O. 

The  second  part  of  Drill  1  shows  the  capital  A  retraced.  Make  the  capital  A  two  spaces  high.  Trace  the  copy 
several  times  with  a  dry  pen  or  with  the  holder  reversed  and  then  try  to  equal  it  on  your  paper.  Be  sure  the  letter 
does  not  close  at  the  top.  Drop  the  final  stroke  below  the  base  line  as  a  finishing  stroke.  Work  for  control  of 
the  muscle,  but   remember  to  keep  up  the   motion. 

The  third  part  of  the  drill  is  made  by  forming  part  of  the  capital  A  and  retracing  the  second  down  stroke.  To 
complete  the  exercise,  drop  a  curve  just  below  the  base  line.     Lift  the  pen  while  it  is  in  motion. 

Drill  2.  Made  the  capital  A  and  retrace  it  without  lifting  the  pen.  The  connecting  stroke  should  drop  a  little 
below  the  base  line,  and  joins  with  the  first  stroke  of  the  letter  at  the  top. 

We  have  the  two  forms  of  capital  A — the  initial  letter,  and  the  joining  letter.  In  the  second  part  of  Drill  2 
finish  the  letter  with  the  curve  below  the  line.  In  the  third  part  of  Drill  2.  bring  the  second  down  stroke  of  the 
letter   to   the   base   line,   then  carry  the   pen  upwards   ready  for  the  joining  line. 


Drill  3.  Try  connecting  capital  A  with  small  "i."  The  "i"  should  he  about  one-third  as  high  as  the  capital  A. 
Dot  the  "i"  carefully.  In  the  second  part  of  Drill  3  the  letter  changes  from  small  'i"  to  small  "u"  and  is  completed 
with  the  word  •'aim."  Watch  that  you  make  the  "i"  sharp  at  the  top  and  the  "m"  round.  Finish  the  "m"  with  an  up 
stroke  and  write   the  word  without  lifting  your  pen. 

A  good  thought  is  expressed  in  our  sentence  copy.  Think  of  it  as  you  practice.  It  is  the  secret  of  good  pen- 
manship practice. 

Write  the  sentence  with  as  much  freedom  as  you  can.  Sentenc  copy  is  difficult,  but  you  will  develop  skill  rap- 
idly if  you  persevere. 

Special  Caution.     Relax.     Do  not  cramp  the  muscles  and  do  not  grip  your  pen.     Make  writing  easy. 

LESSON  VIII 


Drill  1.  Someone  has  said  that  the  capital  E  is  the  hardest  letter  in  the  alphabet.  If  it  is.  what  does  it  mean? 
Why.  just  that  much  more  practice.  We  are  not  going  to  let  it  get  the  better  of  us.  so  here  we  go.  ready  for  a  hard 
copy: 

The  first  copy  consists  of  two  ovals.  Make  the  two-space  oval  first,  then  raise  the  pen  and  make  the  smaller 
one  at  the  top,  forming  the  loop  as  a  joining.     Watch  slant;  bring  all  strokes  toward  the  middle  of  the  body. 

The  second  part  of  Drill  1  is  the  same  copy,  only  one  space   high,  completed. 

Following  this  exercise  we  have  the  capital  "E."  This  letter  may  be  made  with  a  loop  at  the  beginning  or  a 
dot  (I  prefer  the  dot).  The  upper  part  of  the  letter  should  be  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  size  of  the  letter. 
The  middle  loop  must  point  downward.  On  the  lower  line  is  shown  the  letter  finished  with  an  oval  stroke  which 
may  be  used  for  a  single  letter,  and  the  second  shows  thejoining  copy. 

Drill  2.  Make  a  good  capital  "E,"  or  the  best  you  can,  and  throw  an  oval  copy  around  it.  Aim  to  make  the 
outside  oval  parallel  with  the  letter.  Count  "1-2-3,"  or  "l-2-swing."  Practice  on  joining  the  capital  "E"  to  the 
small  "e"  and  small  "i."     Be  careful  not  to  jerk  at  the  joining  point.     Keep  the  motion  steady. 

Drill  3.     Make  line  after  line  of  capital  "E's,"  and  make   an   effort    to   use    your   motion.      Do    not    waste 
swinging   too   much   between    letters. 

Drill  4.     Join  capital  "E"  with  the  different  small  letters,      Keep   the   "i"   and   "u"    sharp   and   the   "n"   and 
round  at  the  top.     The  joining  stroke  between  the  "E-n"  and  "E-m"  is  made  with  a  compound  stroke. 

Special  Caution.     Work  out  each  drill  carefully. 

LESSON   IX 


it    by 
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Drill  1.  In  this  lesson  we  begin  the  practice  of  minimum  letters.  The  first  part  of  the  lesson  is  given  to 
develop  control.  Make  the  large  direct  oval  No.  1  first,  then  swing  in  ovals  Nos.  2  and  3,  aiming  to  keep  the  lines 
parallel.  This  requires  control  and  if  you  are  not  successful  in  the  first  attempts,  do  not  get  discouraged.  Try.  try, 
again.  The  second  part  of  Drill  1  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  but  has  the  addition  of  the  straight  line  exercise  cutting 
the  center  of  the  copy. 

Drill  2.  In  the  first  part  of  this  drill,  we  have  the  push  and  pull  exercise  made  one  space  high.  Make  it  very 
compact.  The  second  part  is  made  one-half  space  high  and  the  third  only  one-quarter  space.  The  latter  part  of 
the   last  exercise  should  be  swung  out  into  wider  spacing  so  as  to  form  the  strokes  of  the  small  "i"  and  "u." 

Drill  3.  The  minimum  letters  are  made  one-quarter  of  a  space  high  and  in  your  practice  measure  distance  with 
tin    eve.  and  aim  to  keep  the  correct  spacing. 

The  small  "i"  is  formed  by  using  the  curve  from  the  right  side  of  the  oval  as  a  beginning  stroke,  and  the  straight 
line  copy  brought  to  the  base  line  as  a  second  stroke.     The  right  curve  completes  the  body  of  the  letter. 

The  dot  completes  the  letter  and  should  be  one-quarter  of  a  space  above  the  top  of  the  letter  and  on  the  same 
slant  as  the  letter.  Make  the  dot  light.  Try  joining  nine  letters  using  close  spacing,  and  then  three,  using  wide 
spacing. 

Drill  4.  The  small  letter  "u"  is  made  with  the  same  strokes  as  the  "i,"  but  we  are  using  two  strokes  in  place  of 
one.  Work  for  uniform  spacing  and  height.  Aim  to  keep  the  two  strokes  the  same  height.  Practice  joining  letters 
fo  different  groupings. 

Drill  5.  The  small  letter  "w"  requires  considerable  attention.  Make  the  first  two  strokes  like  the  small  letter 
"u,"  and  for  the  final  stroke,  bring  the  pen  to  the  same  height  as  the  top  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  and  retrace 
a  very  short  distance.  The  last  stroke  is  made  with  a  curved  line  and  should  be  made  very  freely.  Every  angle 
requires   the    stopping   of   the   motion. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  drill,  the  letters  are  joined.  Make  the  connecting  stroke  without  touching  the  base 
line. 

The  third  exercise  of  this  drill  is  a  combination  of  three   small   "w's"   spacing  out   pretty  well   to   the  right. 

Special  Caution.     Work  for  uniform   slant. 

LESSON    X 
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Many  things  are  cultivated  in  this  lesson  which  will  be  developed  in  succeeding  lessons.  Now  is  the  time  to 
learn.  Learn  all  you  can  in  each  writing  lesson,  but  this  month  keep  the  quality  of  line  uppermost,  arm  movement 
a  close  second,  and  an   upright  position  third. 

Drill  1.  The  small  "m"  and  "n"  are  two  very  important  letters,  and  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  get  the 
letters  round  at  the  top.  The  three  exercises  shown  in  Drill  1  will  develop  this.  Make  the  first  copy  one  full  space 
high,  the  second  one-half  space  high,  and  the  third,  one-quarter  of  a  space. 

Drill  2.  This  exercise  is  to  be  made  with  the  retraced  line,  similar  to  the  "n"  and  "m"  and  proportioned  in 
height  the  same  as  Drill    1. 

Drills  3  and  4.  The  first  part  of  the  drill  analyzes  the  strokes  that  make  up  the  letter.  The  "n"  and  "m"  begin 
with  left  curves,  so  named  because  they  are  made  from  the  left  side  of  the  oval.  The  down  stroke  is  made  straight 
and  is  retraced  about  one-third  of  its  height   for  the  second  part  of  the  letter  "m."     Finish  with  a  right  curve. 

Try  joining  five  letters  with  rather  close  spacing-  and  then  three  with  the  wider  spacing.  The  connecting  stroke 
is  a  compound  curve. 

Drill  5.  The  word  "minimum"  is  one  of  the  best  words  we  have  for  practice.  The  letters  are  the  same  size 
and  should  be  made  with  the  thought  of  rounding  out  the  tops  of  "n"  and  "m"  and  sharpening  the  tops  of  "i"  and 
"u."  Dot  the  "i"  carefully.  .Write  three  words  on  a  line  and  make  many  pages  to  develop  uniformity  in  height, 
slant,   and    spacing. 

Special  Caution.     Write  on  the  base  line. 

LESSON   XI 

The  object  of  the  copies  in  this  lesson  is  to  develop  freedom  and  ease  in  execution. 

Drill  1.  Start  the  beginning  stroke  on  one  blue  line  of  your  paper,  then  swing  to  the  second  and  join  three 
small  letter  "n's,"  carrying  the  last  stroke  up  to  the  third  blue  line.  Lift  the  pen  in  motion  and  the  curve  will  be 
more  graceful.     There  should  be  three  groups  of  three  letters  each   on  a  line. 

Drill  2.  Join  three  small  letter  "n's"  and  finish  with  a  full  curve  over  the  top  of  the  exercise.  Make  the  curve 
reach  back  over  the  first  letter. 

Drill  3.  This  drill  shows  Drill  2  completed.  Bring  the  pen  back  over  the  first  letter  and  swing  back  to  the 
right  with  a  compound  curve. 

Special  Caution.     Keep  spaces  wide. 
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Drill  1.  The  fir.st  part  of  tin-  drill  is  made  up  of  twj  different  exercises.  Make  the  lower  one  first.  The  oval 
is  made  with  the  direct  motion  and  starts  two  spaces  gradually  diminishing  in  height  until  you  have  gone  half  way 
across  the  page.  The  top  of  the  drill  is  made  with  the  reverse  motion  starting  with  the  small  exercise  and  gradually 
increasing  the  size  until  the  two-spaced  copy  is  reached.  The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  to  he  one-half  space  high 
and  with  the  reversed  motion  I  up  on  the  left  and  down  on  the  right).  Complete  the  copy  with  the  "o"  stroke.  The 
lower  exercise  is  a  retraced  oval  copy  and  is  made  by  joining  three  retraced  "o's."  The  last  half  of  the  copy  shows 
a  retraced  down  stroke. 

Drill  2.  Before  taking  up  the  practice  of  the  small  "o,"  study  the  strokes.  We  will  use  as  a  beginning  stroke 
the  left  side  of  the  oval  and  name  it  the  left  curve.  An  oval  joined  to  this  and  tin i shed  with  a  horizontal  curve  will 
c  implete  the  letter.     Close  the  letter  at  the  top.     Practice  on  single  copies  and   then  connect  several  letters. 

Drill  3.  The  letter  "a"  is  made  the  same  as  the  "o"  on  the  first  two  strokes,  hut  m  making  the  down  stroke 
c  ime  to  the  base  line  and  finish  with  an  upward  curve.  Watch  the  slant  on  the  down  stroke.  Remember  to  draw 
all  down  strokes  toward  the  middle  of  the  bod] 

Drill  4.  A  great  deal  of  grace  and  freedom  may  he  gained  from  these  exercises.  Make  the  small  letter,  then 
carry  the  curve  around  the  letter,  being  very  careful  to  make  it  far  enough  from  the  letter  to  get  the  swing.  A 
count   of  1-2-swing  is  very  good. 

Drill  5.     The  practice  of  the  words  in  this  drill  will  review  the  different  small  letters. 

Special  Caution.     Do  not  write  too  large. 
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Supplementary  Practice  Work 
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Mr    Vincent  is  Supervisor  of  Writing  In   the   Public   Schools  of  Wheeling.   W.   Va.      This  past  summer  he  was  a  student  in  the  Za 
Summer    School,    Columbus.    Ohio. 
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A    good   suggestion   from   A.    P.    Meub.    High   School,    Pasad'.na,    Calif. 
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E.  S.  HEWEN 


The  writer  of  the  letter  repro- 
duced  herewith.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hewen, 
died  on  August  4.  1920,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years.  For  some  years  past 
he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Tampa  Business  College,  and  in 
point  of  service  was  one  of  tin- 
oldest  business  college  men  in  the 
state. 

His    knowledge    of    the    subjects 

taught,  and  his  kindly,  helpful  dis- 
position endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hewen  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  penman- 
ship and.  as  his  letter  shows,  few 
it  any  persons  wrote  the  Madarasz 
style  of  business  writing  more 
nearly   like   the   originator  than   he. 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  241 


SERVE,  AND  SURVIVE 
Porter  E.  Sargent,  in  "American 
Private  Schools,"  makes  the  following 
,  comment  on  the  "Development  of  the 
Private  School."  It  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  us  whose  work  is  in  that 
most  characteristic  development  of 
the  private  school,  the  American 
Business   College: 

"The  Private  School  is  a  sur- 
vival and  a  development.  *  *  Not 
a  type  of  school  but  has  been 
brought  forth  either  by  a  real  need 
or  by  a  great  innovating  mind. 
Yet  under  the  administration  of 
lesser  personalities  and  succumb- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  conventional- 
ity, each  in  turn  has  become  ster- 
eotyped, and  its  traditional  meth- 
ods  and  purposes  have  continued 
to  prevail  without  further  devel- 
opment until  some  inspired  and 
radically  minded  innovator  has 
again  arisen,  to  prove  progres- 
sive and  potent  enough  to  shatter 
them." 

The  Business  College  was  brought 
forth  by  a  real  need  and  by  great  in- 
novating minds — "inspired  and  radi- 
cally minded  innovators."  to  quote 
Mr.  I 'niter,  who  "proved  progressive 
and  potent  enough  to  shatter"  the  tra- 
ditional methods  and  purposes  of  the 
schools  and  found  new  schools,  with 
new  purposes,  and  new  methods. 

Will  the  Business  College  continue 
to  prosper?  For  the  present,  yes. 
Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
changes  in  purpose  and  method  will 
have  to  be  made.  Those  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  make  them  will 
be  left  behind.  But  who  is  more  likely 
to  adapt  himself  to  changed  condi- 
tions than  a  business  college  man? 

ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
RECEIVED 

Pittsburgh,  Kansas,  Business  Col- 
lege publishes  an  attractive  Journal. 
Volume  26,  No.  1,  is  now  before  us. 
Six  pages  are  filled  with  a  list  of  stu- 
dents in  positions,  and  letters  from 
successful  graduates.  Another  page 
has  several  letters  from  employers 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  Journal, 
the  president,  P.  W.  Errebo,  has  a 
live,   s  iccessful  school. 

Canton  -  Actual  Business  College, 
Canton,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  NEWS. 
On  the  front  page  is  a  view  of  the 
business  district  of  the  city,  showing 
the  location  of  the  school.  Other 
views  show  well-filled  class  rooms, 
and  interesting  letters  from  successful 
graduates  are  given  prominence.  J.  J. 
Krider,  the  president,  is  keeping  up 
the  high  standard  set  for  years  by 
this  school 

Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sends  us  their 
well-written  and  well-printed  prospec- 
tus. A  striking  paragraph  tells  that 
the  first  student  enrolled  in  the  school 


when  it  was  opened  was  a  graduate  in 
law  of  the  State  University.  A  page 
giving  the  ideas  of  six  famous  men  as 
to  the  value  of  a  Commercial  Educa- 
tion  is  also  a   feature. 

The  Proof,  published  by  Duff's  Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and 
Beaver  Falls,  is  accompanied  by  a 
leaflet  stating  that  while  they  filled  a 
total  of  SlO  positions  during  the  year 
ending  Septe  nber  1,  L920,  they  had 
calls  which  they  were  unable  to  fill 
totaling  1040.  This  speaks  for  itself 
as  indicating  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness  men  in   these  great   schools. 

GREAT   PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT 

In  connection  with  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  at 
Cleveland  during  Christmas  week, 
there  is  being  planned  an  exhibit  of 
penmanship  scrapbooks,  engrossing, 
etc.,    never   before    equalled. 

The  masters  are  going  to  be  there. 
1'resident  Dickey  has  offered  a  cash 
prize  nf  $1.'.  fir  the  best  collection 
placed  on  exhibit  by  any  individ- 
ual and  $10  for  the  second  best  col- 
lection. In  addition  to  this,  there  may 
he  other  prizes  (let  your  scrapbook. 
roll  up  your  sleeves,  tune  up  your 
arms  and  gather  all  the  specimens  you 
have  and  bring  them  to  Cleveland. 
In  the  meantime,  write  to  Mr.  S.  E. 
Leslie,  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni- 
versity, Bowding  Green.  Kentucky, 
that  he  may  be  sure  to  reserve  suffi- 
cient space  for  your  exhibit.  Mr.  Les- 
lie will  have  charge  of  the  exhibit  and 
all  the  specimens  will  be  carefully 
handled  and  returned  to  you. 

In  addition  to  the  Penmanship  Ex- 
hibit, the  Federation  is  going  to  offer 
a  rich  program  in  the  Business  Sec- 
tion, the  Shorthand  Round-Table,  in 
the  Typewriting  Department  and  in 
the  general  Federation  also.  Miss 
Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  greatest  shorthand  experts  in 
America,  will  lie  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  asked  by  young  teachers  of 
typewriting,  present  model  lessons 
and  give  other  instructions  desired  by 
those  who  attend.  The  other  depart- 
ments will  be  equally  interesting, 
helpful  and  inspiring 

Already  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  Federation.  Hotel  S'atler  is  in 
ideal  hostelry  for  a  convention.  The 
convention  hall  is  isolated  from  that 
part  of  the  hotel  frequented  by  guests. 
The  exhibit  spaces,  parlors,  conven- 
tion hall  and  rooms  are  ideal.  But 
this  particular  announcement  is  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
all  penmen  to  .the  greatest  meeting 
that  penmen  have  had  in  many,  many 
years,  and  it  is  desired  that  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  line  of  work 
"cut  their  patchin' "  now  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  not  only  enjoy  the  meeting 
but   add   to  its  benefits  and   its  charms. 

The  full  program  will  appear  in  a 
later    number. 

J.  S.   DICKEY,   President. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

High    School    Commercial    Teachers' 

Association 

The  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Satur- 
day. November  6,  1930,  in  Bates  Hall, 
Northeastern  College,  316  Huntington 
Avenue.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Bates 
Hall  is  an  ideal  location  for  the  Con- 
vention being  well  equipped  in  every 
way  to  take  care  of  a  large  number  of 
people  comfortably  and  may  be  easily 
reached  from  all  parts  of  Boston.  A 
thoroughly  good  program  has  been 
arranged  covering  subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest to  all  commercial  teachers.  G. 
L.  Ploffacker,  President,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  making  elaborate  preparations  to 
take  care  of  the  large  number  of 
teachers  expected  to  attend. 


LET  'GOOD  ENOUGH"  ALONE! 

The  joison  gas  that  stops  many 
men  on  the  road  to  success,  and  starts 
them  t  i  walking  blindly  in  a  circle, 
getting  nowhere,  without  even  the 
saving  grace  of  dissatisfaction,  is  the 
feeling  of  "good  enough." 

"This  work  is  good  enough,"  says 
the  workman;  and  the  soul  of  the  ar- 
tist dies  in  him.  and  he  becomes  an 
automaton,  turning  out  imperfect 
pieces,  without  joy  in  his  work,  or 
pride  in  achievement. 

"This  business  is  good  enough," 
says  the  owner;  and  the  soul  of  the 
originator  dies  in  him.  Instead  of  a 
business  man  —  the  noblest  type  of 
man  produced  by  our  civilization — he 
becomes  that  most  sordid  of  crea- 
tures, a  mere  moneymaker.  And  after 
a  little  while  he  ceases  to  be  even 
that. 

"This  lesson  is  good  enough,"  says 
the  student;  and  the  soul  of  the 
thinker  dies  in  him,  and  he  becomes 
a  mental  sponge,  merely  absorbing 
for  a  short  time  the  thoughts  of  those 
around  him.  Worst  of  all,  he  will 
probably  bet  ome  a  workman  or  a 
business  man  of  the  "good  enough" 
stamp,  and  his  life  will  be  spent  in 
misery  and  end  in  failure. 

Beware  the  feeling  of  "good 
enough."  Nothing  is  "good  enough" 
if  you  can  make  it  better.  Leaders 
are  always  those  whose  "good 
enough"  is  better  than  the  average — 
whose  standard  is  achievement  is  set 
by  themselves,  and  is  raised  higher 
and  higher  as  they  advance. 

S.  F.  Leslie,  for  several  years  a 
teacher  in  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Penmanship  Department  of  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  Business  University 
next  year.  Mr.  Leslie  paid  The  Zaner- 
ian  a  visit  while  the  Summer  School 
was  in  session,  and  delighted  our  stu- 
dents with  a  very  inspiring  talk  on  the 
History  of  the  Alphabet. 

\lr.  I  eslie  is  widely  known  as  a 
penman  and  an  engrosser,  and  under 
his  direction  the  penmanship  depart- 
ment of  the  B.  G.  B.  U.  will  doubtless 
continue  to  give   excellent  training. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,   California 


Let  Us  Exalt  Work 


rid 


made    up    mostly    of 


two  kinds  of  folks:  schemers  and 
workers.  The  h  r  s  t 
class  does  not  interest 
me  much,  although 
they  are  the  ones  who 
usually  get  the  spot- 
light position  on  the 
stage.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  fine  and 
fair  to  look  upon,  and 
by  good  tailoring  and 
daily  harbering,  man- 
age to  look  distinguished.  Sometimes 
they  are  clever,  but  mostly,  they  only 
appear  clever — a  sort  of  camouflage  to 
fool  the  foolable,  but  which  only 
needs  to  be  scratched  to  reveal  the 
subfabric  of  stupidity.  For  your 
schemer  has  neither  the  brains  nor 
the  elan  for  real  work.  The  best  he 
can  do  is  to  spin  schemes  for  feeding 
himself  from  the  work  of  others. 
Wherever  I  travel,  I  find  these  fat  and 
co  nfortable  parasites.  Sometimes 
they  are  in  gaudy  offices  selling  to  the 
millers  train-loads  of  cotton  for  fifty 
cents  a  pound  which  they  have  just 
bought  from  the  farmer  for  thirty 
cents.  Others  of  them,  silk-hatted  and 
bediamonded.  win  a  fancy  living  by 
acting  as  intermediaries  between  one 
crowd  of  folks  who  want  to  bet  that 
steel  common  or  diamond  match  or 
wheat  or  pork  are  going  up,  and  an- 
other crowd  who  want  to  bet  that 
they  are  going  down.  Out  this  way- 
there  are  hosts  of  the  schemers  who 
manage  to  eat  without  work  by  sell- 
ing to  the  tenderfoot,  for  five  thous- 
and, town  lots  that  cost  but  twenty- 
five  hundred.  Other  schemers  deal 
in  health,  which  is  insured  through 
anything  from  pink  pastiles  to  mys- 
terious massages  of  one's  vertebrae. 
Still  others  retail  salvation  tapped 
from  conduits  guaranteed  to  connect 
directly  with  Paradise.  And  so  it  goes 
clear  on  down  to  the  bottom  schemer 
strata,  where  we  find  the  pickpocket, 
the  bunco  steerer,  the  counterfeiter, 
and  the  forger.  From  top  to  bottom, 
they  are  mostly  a  stupid  and  uninter- 
esting lot,  even  though  they  do  man- 
age to  annex  the  lion's  share  of  the 
limousines,  diamonds  and  double  por- 
terhouse steaks. 

The  real  people  are  those  who  live 
by  adding  to.  not  subtracting  from  tin- 
world's  wealth.  They  are  also  the  in- 
teresting people.  The  other  day  I 
watched  a  man  manipulating  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  ponderous  steam  dredger. 
He  was  not  pretty  to  look  at,  but  how 
much  nobler  and  more  interesting  he 
51  i  ned  than  the  dapper  little  chap  on 
the  next  corner  who  was  peddling 
pink  popcorn  balls!  When  I  was  a 
boy,  and  chose  to  go  to  school  instead 
of  taking  a  job  in  a  machine  shop, 
folks  said:     "That's  right,  Carl,  go  to 


school  and  get  an  education  and  then 
you  can  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a 
preacher  or  a  school  teacher  when 
you  are  a  man  and  not  have  to  work!" 
1  was  to  learn  later  that  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, preachers  and  teachers  all  work, 
and  that  most  of  them  do  good  and 
valuable  work,  but  that  was  not  the 
idea  they  wanted  to  give  me.  I  was 
i  i  get  an  education  in  order  that  I 
could  live  without  work,  '['here  is  too 
much  of  that  talk  going  on  still.  And 
the  idea  is  too  prevalent  that  an  edu- 
cation insures  a  man  a  soft-handed 
j  ib,  and  that  an  educated  man  in  some 
way  loses  caste  when  he  chooses  to 
work  with  his  hands  That  is  one 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  schem 
ers  who  ought  to  be  at  work.  Having 
an  "education,"  they  are  ashamed  to 
work.  It  is  time  that  fool  notion  went 
to  the  scrap-heap.  There  is  no  form 
of  useful  work  that  does  not  add  dig- 
nity to  the  man  who  does  it  well.  A 
manual  training  teacher  in  a  Califor- 
nia high  school  found  his  salary  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  providing  his 
little  family  with  twenty-five  cent 
s.tgar,  fifty  cent  meat,  five  dollar  a 
bushel  potatoes,  ten  dollar  shoes,  and 
other  necessities  controlled  by  our 
war-fattened  paytriots.  So  this  man 
sent  in  his  resignation,  donned  a  suit 
of  overalls,  and  took  a  job  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  shops  at  double  the 
per  hour  he  got  in  the  school  room. 
One  night  at  a  meeting  of  his  union, 
be  gave  a  talk  on  industrial  economics 
so  able  that  it  got  into  print.  It  caught 
the  eye  of  the  president  of  a  neigh- 
boring university  who  was  looking  for 
an  associate  professor  of  economics. 
He  offered  the  young  man  the  posi- 
tion and  it  was  accepted  provided  he 
would  be  allowed  to  retain  his  shop 
job,  which  was  acceded  to.  Do  you 
think  there  was  any  incongruity  in  the 
two  jbos?  I,  for.  one,  do  not.  I  wish 
there  were  more  men  to  bring  educa- 
tion and  overalls  together. 

And  just  as  absurd  is  the  notion 
prevalent  in  some  of  our  working- 
class  circles,  that  labor  is  not  labor 
unless  it  is  done  with  the  muscles. 
There  is  muscle  work,  brain  work,  and 
work  that  requires  both  brain  and 
muscle.  All  are  "labor"  and  all  are 
equally  honorable.  Once  let  this  great 
idea  get  lodgement  in  the  brains  and 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  we  shall 
hear  little  more  about  "class  con- 
sciousness." Perhaps  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  two  classes,  the  work- 
ers and  the  schemers,  but,  incident- 
ally, the  world  may  not  be  quite  so 
soft  for  the  schemers  as  it  is  at 
present. 


The  I     think     that     most 

All-Importance     teachers     take     too 
of  Reading  much  for  granted   in 

the  matter  of  the 
pupil's  ability  to  read.  Reading  is  the 
process  of  absorbing  ideas  from  print- 
ed speech.  It  is  not  reading  merely 
t  i  pronounce,  orally  or  mentally,  the 
words  that  come  within  the  occular 
i  icus  as  the  eye  follows  the  lines  oi 
the  printed  page.  Every  old  school- 
ni  ister  can  call  to  mind  cases  where  a 
pupil    would   read    aloud    ami    with    fair 


accuracy  of  pronunciation  and  the  ob-j 
servance  of  pauses,  paragraph  after 
paragraph  and  get  hardly  more  of  the 
th  mght  than  though  he  had  been 
reading  the  words  of  an  unknown 
tongue.  Most  of  us  can  recall  attempts 
at  reading  when  our  minds  were  ex- 
cited or  wholly  absorbed  by  some  re- 
cent event.  After  following  through 
a  dozen  or  more  lines,  we  suddenly 
became  aware  that  we  had  not  been 
reading  at  all  We  had  seen  all  the 
words  but,  the  mind  being  focused  on 
something  else,  we  had  not  taken  in 
e  lough  ideas  from  the  words  to  know 
in  the  least  what  we  had  been  trying 
to  read.  I  suspect  that  a  good  many 
siuggish-minded  people  do  much  of 
their  alleged  "reading"  in  this  way. 

\  ery  early  in  my  teaching  life  I  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
in  the  ability  of  different  pupils  to 
read  and  get  the  sense  of  what  they 
are  reading.  On  meeting  a  class  for 
the  first  time,  one  of  the  first  things  I 
did  was  to  test  the  members  as  to  this 
auility.  Each  pupil  was  given  a  slip 
of  easy  prose,  say  a  two  hundred  won! 
paragraph  from  Irving's  "Alhambra." 
all  having  the  same  matter,  and  was 
allowed  one  or  two  minutes  to  read 
it.  The  slips  were  then  collected  and 
the  class  was  allowed  five  minutes  to 
put  on  paper  what  had  been  read.  A 
few  oi  the  pupils  would  get  nearly  all 
of  it:  others,  hardly  any.  Of  course, 
some  lost  on  account  of  weakness  oi 
ex,  ressing  power,  but  this  factor  was 
in  istly  eliminated  by  giving  them  all 
the  time  they  wanted  for  their  writing. 

The  foregoing  test  generally  indi- 
cated the  relative  rank  of  the  pupils 
in  nost  of  the  studies  they  pursued. 
Those  who  failed  in  this  test,  usually 
w.iuld  fail  in  everything  else.  The  in- 
ability to  read  understandingly  is  a 
heavy  handicap  in  studying  anything, 
and  its  correction  is  the  first  step  to 
take  in  the  education  of  anyone.  As 
a  rule.  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  bad 
reading  habits  rather  than  an  indica- 
tion of  mental  dullness.  It  is  a  sort 
of  nu-ntal  dyspepsia  that  comes  from 
too  much  and  too  rapid  feeding.  In 
these  times  when  our  center  tables  are 
piled  high  with  cheap  magazines,  and 
our  libraries  are  filled  with  story 
books  of  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  and 
(  lene  Stratton  Porter  type  and  penny 
newspapers  mostly  tilled  with  trash 
are  so  numerous  that  we  can  hardly 
keep  them  out  of  our  way.  it  is  no 
wonder  that  our  children  grow  up 
without  learning  how  to  do  real  read- 
ing, and  that  such  reading  faculties  as 
we  have  show  the  effects  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

There  are  just  two  faculties  mainly 
concerned  in  effective  reading:  they 
are  concentration  and  memory.  The 
sloppy,  inefficient  reader  is  usually 
short  in  both  of  them,  but  both  are 
susceptible  of  effective  training.  This 
training  should  begin  in  childhood. 
The  child  should  read  less  and  be 
held  responsible  for  the  understanding 
of  what  he  reads,  both  in  school  and 
at  home.  There  is  too  much  reading 
for  mere  pleasure  or  pastime.  This 
i-  what  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
(  Continued  on   page   22  I 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
who  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
to  send  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
and  plans  ill  order  that  the  Department  may 
be  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possib 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
visors' clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  inspir 
ation  tor  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
-       Will   you  help?) 

WRITING   IN   GRADES  I  AND  II 
The  Problem 

Tin-  teacher  of  the  first  grade  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  teaching 
everything  regarding  .  writing,  from 
tlie  very  beginning.  In  all  the  other 
grades,  it  i-  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
children  can  write — that  is.  they  know 
something  about  writing,  and  the 
problem  is  to  improve  their  writing. 
But  in  the  first  grade  they  know  noth- 
ing about  writing.  Position  at  the 
mus(  In-  taught;  penholding  is 
different  from  anything  else  in  thy.  ex- 
perience of  the  child,  and  different 
from  anything  in  the  experience  of 
the  adult,  for  that  matter;  and  move- 
ment as  used  in  writing  must  be 
developed  and  controlled.  All  these 
are  in  addition  to  teaching  the  forms 
of  the   letters. 

Rut  if  first  grade  writing  presents 
these  difficulties,  it  also  presents  won- 
derful opportunities.  First  impres- 
sions are  lasting:  and  if  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  writing  be  taught  in 
the  first  grade,  the  work  of  all  the 
to  follow  will  be  rendered 
easier. 

One  Thing  at  a   Time 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  is 
position.  Sitting  still  is  not  natural 
for  a  six-year-old,  and  to  require  it 
for  long  periods  is  cruel.  But  the 
child  must  learn  to  sit  properly,  and 
to  give  attention  for  longer  and  "longer 
periods  to  the  subjects  being  taught. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  position.  These  are  few 
—  feet  on  the  floor,  elbows  near  the 
corners  of  the  desk,  back  straight. 
hands  resting  palms  down  directly  in 
front  of  the  body. 

Penholding  is  "different  from  holding 
any  other  instrument.  The  require- 
ments are  that  the  pen  (or  pencil)  be 
held  so  that  it  can  move  with  the 
hand,  and  still  be  guided  by  the  fin- 
gers. (Very  few  writing  teachers  now 
claim  that  a  wooden  hand  would  be 
better  than  one  of  flesh  and  blood, 
because  the  fingers  of  a  wooden  hand 
could  not  move  I  The  pressure  re- 
quired is  slight — with  a  pen,  it  is  usu- 
ally less  than  the  weight  of  the  holder. 
One  or  two  fingers  should  glide  on 
the  paper  to  support  the  hand.  Most 
adults  hold  the  pen  so  that  it  hinders 
their  writing.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
little  children  find  it  difficult? 

The  Movement  required  in  writing 
is  slight,  as  regards  the  distance  trav- 
eled, but  it  must  he  performed  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  work- 
often  called  "developing  movement"  is 
rather  "controlling  movement."     Chil- 


dren must  he  taught  to  make  marks 
on  the  paper  which  shall  vary  less 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  a  given 
standard,  if  their  writing  is  to  be  leg- 
No  other  conscious  movement 
made  by  the  little  child  requires  such 
a  degree   of  accuracy. 

In  order  that  the  child  may  write, 
he  must  learn  to  relax  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  arm  which  would  move 
the  pen  in  the  wrong  direction.  This 
relaxation  is  an  important  result  of 
the  practice  of  "movement  exercises." 
Teaching  by  Imitation 
Little  children  are  good  imitators, 
and  in  teaching  something  new.  imita- 
tion is  perhaps  the  best  method  to  be 
m,  penholding,  and  move- 
should  all  be  illustrated  by  the 
teacher,  and  then  by  one  or  more  of 
the  pupils  \  week  or  more  may  be 
spent  in  securing  good  position.  Then 
a  longer  period  in  teaching  penhold- 
ing, for  position  must  not  he  lost 
while  penholding  is  being  taught. 
Then  movement  may  be  added,  while 
position  and  penholding  are  retained. 
All  these  should  be  taught  before 
writing  is  attempted.  The  first  move- 
ments should  be  made  "in  the  air." 
following  the  movements  of  the  hand 
of  the  teacher.  Then  on  the  desk. 
using  an  unsharpened  pencil.  The 
pencil  should'  not  be  sharpened  until 
the  pupils  can  maintain  the  correct 
p  isition,  hold  the  pencil  properly,  and 
use  good  movement.  When  the  child 
begins  to  write,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  guide  the  hand  with  his  eye. 
i:  is  quiti  i  ruper  that  when  he  makes 
a  mark  on  the  paper,  his  chief  atten- 
tion should  he  on  the  mark.  There- 
fore to  have  him  make  marks  on  the 
'fiic  he  has  learned  correct 
habits  of  position,  penholding,  ami 
movement,  is  either  to  encourage  him 
to  learn  incorrect  habits,  or  to  learn 
to  write  while  dividing  his  attention 
between  how  he  writes,  and  what  he 
is  writing  Until  the  act  of  writing 
becomes  habitual,  progress  is  slow 
and   difficult. 

For  the  same  reason,  first  move- 
ments should  be  simple,  in  order  that 
the  effort  required  may  not  draw  him 
into  incorrect  positions.  The  oval  and 
-traight  line  exercises  aVe  especially 
well  adapted  to  this  beginning  work. 

Two  principal  movements  are  used 
in  writing,  one  a  movement  directly  to 
and  from  the  center  of  the  body, 
which  is  made  by  a  push  and  pull 
movement  of  the  arm,  and  the  other  a 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  writing,  which  is  made  by  swinging 
the  arm  from  the  elbow. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
attention  of  the  child  should  be  cen- 
tered on  the  upstrokes  of  the  oval  ex- 
ercise rather  than  on  the  down 
strokes.  Down  strokes  as  used  in  the 
oval  are  almost  never  used  in  writing 
— only  in  a  few  capitals,  O,  C.  A,  and 
in  modified  form  in  a  few  others — 
and  therefore  the  common  practice  of 
counting  for  the  down  strokes  of  the 
oval  is  largely  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy. 

The  first  part  of  the  up  stroke  of 
the  '"direct  oval"  is  used  in  nearly  all 


of  the  small  letters,  and  is  therefore  a 
very  important  element  in  writing.  It 
determines  not  only  the  letter — com- 
;  are  the  script  forms  of  u  and  n — but 
it  determines  the  spacing  between  let- 
ters. I'his  seems  sufficient  reason  for 
counting  on  the  up  strokes  of  the  oval 
51  si.  The  argument  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  straight-line  exercise,  for 
it  is  the  down  stroke  of  this  exercise- 
that  is  most  frequently  used  in  letters. 

First  Writing  on  Blackboard 

The  first  writing  done  in  the  First 
Grade  should  usually  be  done  on  the 
blackboard.  ■  The  teacher  wlil  first 
have  taught  the  movements  to  be 
made,  having  the  children  motion  in 
the  air.  They  then  may  go  to  the 
board.  First  of  all,  they  should  mo- 
tion without  writing  over  the  forms 
she  has  placedon  the  board.  When 
they  have  learned  to  do  this,  they  may 
trace  over  the  copy,  and  then  make 
other  ovals  below  this.  It  will  prob- 
ably he  several  weeks  before  all  can 
do  this  readily.  Speed  in  teaching  new- 
things  is  not  important,  but  sureness 
in  establishing  right  habits  is. 

After  writing  on  the  board  for  some 
time,  they  may  be  given  unsharpened 
Large  leads  are  economical, 
and  enable  them  to  do  better  writing. 
For  the  sake  of  economy  the  bads 
should  be  left  unsharpened.  With  the 
pencils  in  their  hands,  they  should 
motion  on  the  desks,  using  the  same 
muscles  they  have  been  using  at  the 
board.  When  position,  penholding, 
and  movement  are  established,  the 
pencils  are  sharpened,  and  the  writ- 
ing begins.  At  first  it  will  be  large — 
perhaps  as  large  as  on  the  blackboard. 
During  most  of  the  first  year  small 
letters  should  be  made  about  an  inch 
high.  Later  in  the  first  year  the  size 
may  be  reduced  to  a  half-inch  high 
for  minimum  letters,  and  an  inch  for 
loop  letters. 

Second  Year  Writing 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
there  should  be  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  first  year.  The  fundamentals  of 
Position,  Penholding  and  Movement 
should  again  be  impressed  upon  the 
pupils:  but  not  nearly  so  much  time 
needs  to  be  spent  on  this  work  as  was 
spent  the  first  year.  Movement  exer- 
cises need  to  be  practiced,  and  some 
work  will  be  written  quite  large:  but 
in  this  grade  the  height  of  the  mini- 
mum letters  may  he  reduced  to  about 
three-eights  of  an  inch.  Any  capitals 
and  small  letters  not  thoroughly 
learned  the  first  year  wil  Ibe  taught  in 
>nd.  A  number  of  new  words 
will,  of  course,  be  aught;  and  the 
writing  of  sentences  will  begin. 

I'lil  ;ls  in  these  first  two  grades  do 
not  have  much  need  for  writing  in 
their  school  work.  It  is  probably  true 
that  teachers  are  requiring  less  writ- 
ten work  in  all  of  the  first  four  grades 
than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
child  of  six  to  nine  years  does  not  feel 
much  need  for  expressing  himself  in 
writing,  and  the  writing  as  described 
here  —  large  writing  freely  written, 
consisting  of  a  comparaively  small 
number  of  rather  short  words — ade- 
quately  meets  that  need. 
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SUPERVISOR'S 

BULLETINS 


i  Super- 
prepared 
valuable 
will    find 


(Belov.  two    extracts    tr. 

visors'  Bulletins.  These  were  not 
for  publication,  but  are  all  the  mon 
for  that  reason.  (  >ther  Supervisors 
them  (ul!  ..I  suggestions  for  their  own  lr 
tions  to  teachers.  We  should  he  gl 
opies  i>i  bulletins  and  instructs 
:eachers    from    other    supervisors       Edito 


INSTRUCTIONS     AND     SUGGES- 
TIONS 
R.    W.    Carr,    Supervisor    of    Penman- 
ship,   Parkersburg,   W.    Va. 
(  From   a   bulletin   prepared   for  teachers   at   the 
opening    of    school.) 

This  month  should  be  spent  m  get- 
ting a  line  on  your  class.  Find  out 
what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  pen- 
holding:  what  they  know  about  the 
position  of  the  body  and  paper.  Try 
them  out  thoroughly  on  movement  as 
well  as  position.  We  hope  that  you 
know  the  importance  of  getting  your 
class  or  classes  started  correctly  and 
that  you  will  do  your  best  to  get  them 
started  in  the  right  way.  Don't  forget 
that  three  months  of  a  vacation  is  a 
long  time  to  children,  and  that  thev 
backslide   easily. 

Your  manual  is  your  textbook.  You 
need  to  know  it  and  to  use  it.  It  con- 
tains the  forms  of  letters  that  we  want 
you  to  use  and  teach.  You  new 
teachers   should  be   careful   here. 

Your  blackboard  is  very  essential  to 
you  in  teaching  writing.  Make  good 
use   of  it. 

Urge  your  pupils  to  provide  them- 
selves with  penwipers  and  blotters. 
They  will  need  them.  Blotters  are 
much  easier  to  get  than  they  were  a 
year  or  two  ago  and  there  is  really 
no  excuse  for  pupils  being  without 
them. 

You  are  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  materials  used  in  your  class  or 
classes.     Don't  stint  or  waste. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  our  best 
year  so  far  in  penmanship.  I  trust 
that  we  will  all  do  our  best  to  make 
it  so.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
me   to   help   you. 

INSTRUCTIONS     TO      PENMAN- 
SHIP  TEACHERS 
(A    copy    should    he    in    the    hands    of 
each   teacher) 
School  Year  1920-21 
From   a   Bulletin  prepared    by 
A.   M.   Hinds,   Supervisor  of   Penman- 
ship,   Louisville,   Ky. 
1.      Each     teacher     of     penmanship 
should  understand  thoroughly  the  me- 
chanics  and   pedagogy   of   the   subject 
as  applied  to  the  entire  eight  grades. 
An  opportunity  to  learn  the  same  will 
be  given  at  the  supervisor's  scheduled 
meetings  during  the  year,   which   will 
be  made  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.    The   instruction   will   be   similar 
to    that    of    the    regular    penmanship 
school.     At   the  close  of  the  term  cer- 
tificates will  be  issued  by  the  Zanerian 
to  all  those  who  can  qualify. 

:.'.  All  teachers  of  a  school  should 
have  a  mutual  understanding  of  what 


is    expected    in    every    other    grade    in 

ilia1  sch  nil,  and  should  co-operate  to 
obtain  this  end  through  meetings,  or 
some  such  way  where  the  subject  can 
lie  ills  'iissnl  by  all  concerned. 

:;.  Teachers  of  writing  are  expected 
to  attend  all  meetings  called  for  their 
special  grades  unless  for  some  reason 
excused. 

4.  Three  specimens  of  each  child's 
work,  above  First  Grade,  should  be 
kept  each  term  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  supervisor.  Have 
one  sheet  of  paper  for  each  pupil  on 
which  an  initial  specimen  of  from  one 
to  three  lines  is  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  when  classes  are 
organized,  another  specimen  of  the 
same  material  directly  under  the  first 
at  the  end  of  ten  weeks,  and  a  third 
directly  under  the  second  just  before 
the  term  closes.  These  will  he 
checked  over  by  the  supervisor.  The 
same  should  be  done  the  second  term. 

5.  Keep  full  line  of  material  and 
equipment  on  hand;  teachers'  manu- 
als, compendiums,  correct  pens,  hold- 
ers, paper,  etc.  These  must  be  used 
in  each  writing  lesson.  Compendiums 
should  be  kept  on  pupils'  desks  during 
writing  lessons  and  followed  to  the 
letter.  The  course  is  outlined  by  the 
week  in  the  teachers'  manuals,  which 
should  be  studied  just  like  any  other 
text.  Plan  your  work  ahead  by  these 
manuals,  practice  the  exercises  your- 
selves before  you  have  your  writing 
c  lass. 

6.  See  that  the  arm  movement  is 
used  in  all  written  work.  Starting 
spelling  lessons  with  movement  drills 
will  he  found  very  valuable  in  all 
grades. 

T.  Formal  commands  that  will 
place  children  in  good  writing  position 
are  valuable.  They  teach  them  to  think 
and  act  quickly,  just  what  we  are 
wanting  in  good  writing.  They  can 
be  successfully  used  in  all  grades 
without  loss  of  time. 

S.  Below  are  the  eight  steps  in 
teaching  writing.  If  your  class  does 
not  seem  to  improve  as  it  should  you 
have  not  put  enough  stress  on  some 
one  of  these  steps.  Look  them  over, 
ascertain  which  it  is  and  make  the 
necessary  review.  Remember  these 
must  be  taught  in  the  order  named 
below: 

First — Posture:      Body,    feet,    arms, 

head. 
Second — Muscular  relaxation. 
Third  —  Pen  holding. 
Fourth — Making    easy    exercises    in 
connection     with    the     first     three 
steps. 
Fifth  —  Application     of     automatic 
movement     to     easy     letters     and 
words. 
Sixth — Movement  correlation   in   all 

written  work. 
Seventh  —  Speed  application  and 
movement  direction  in  letters, 
parts  of  letters,  words  and  con- 
nective lines. 
Eighth  —  Observation  and  mental 
concentration  as  they  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  relation  of  one  let- 
ter to  another  in  size,  slant  and 
spacing. 


!).  I  waul  every  pupil  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  given  an  op- 
portunity to  try  the  examination  for 
Zanerian  certificate's.  This  should  be 
done  one  week  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  the  papers  of  those 
whose  examinations  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  Zanerian  examination 
sent  to  me.  I  will  send  them  to  Zaner 
&  Bloser  Company,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  grading,  after  which  the  re- 
turns will  be  reported  to  the  various 
schools.  No  doubt,  most  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  teachers  have 
capies  of  this  examination,  and  if  not 
they  can  be  obtained  at  the  supervis- 
or's office.  These  examinations  may 
be  practiced  by  pupis  as  often  as  the 
teachers  think  best.  Much  interest  can 
he  obtained  by  this  if  we  start  taking 
it  at   once.     Let's  do  our  best. 


NEWS   NOTES 

S.  S.  Hookland,  formerly  with  the 
Xcw  Mexico  State  College,  resigned 
his  position  there  July  1  to  accept  a 
position  as  Manager  and  Sales  Agent 
of  tjae  Dona  Ana  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau. Las  Cruces,   X.   Mex. 

A.  E.  Miller,  last  year  with  the  Indus- 
trial Schol  for  Boys,  Lansing.  Mich., 
is  to  be  next  year  with  the  Washing- 
ton  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L.  C.  Burnor,  of  Deerfield,  Mich.,  is  to 
be  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Miss  Ida  Ohman,  of  Skanee,  Mich.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  La- 
peer, Mich..  High  School. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Loring,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  is  to  be  with  the  Fort 
Fairfield,  Maine,  High  School  the 
coming  year. 

Elizabeth  E.  Griffith,  last  year  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Rockville  Cen- 
tre, Long  Island,  High  School,  has 
been  chosen  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Columbia  High  School, 
South  Orange,   N.  J. 

Georgianna  Williams,  for  the  last  few 
years  with  Tilton  Seminary,  Tilton, 
X.  H.,  is  one  of  the  new  commercial 
teachers  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton. Va.  Miss  Julia  Annis,  last  year 
with  the  Ilackensack,  N.  J.,'  High 
School,  is  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand 
in    Hampton    Institute. 

Miss  Mary  O.  Pollard,  for  a  number 
of  years  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Frances  Shinier  School,  Mount  Car- 
roll, Illinois,  is  to  teach  commercial 
subjects  in  Midland  College,  Fremont, 
Neb.,  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Whitehouse,  of  Farm- 
ington,  X.  H..  is  a  new  shorthand 
teacher  in  the  Thomas  Business  Col- 
lege,   Waterville.    Maine. 

Margaret  H.  Shick,  for  several 
years  with  Miami-Jacobs  Business 
College,  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  teacher  of  shorthand  in 
the  Lamb  Business  Training  School, 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
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TWO  GOOD 

ADDRESSES 


(The    addr 
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ley    an<i     llr. 
made     at     the     meeting     of     the 
ii.    C.    T.    A  ,     Philadelphia,    April,    1920,    ami 
lieen  troweled  out  until  this  issue.     Th«j 
full    of    suggestion    tor    teachers,    and    wt 
glail    to   present    extracts   from    them. —  Ed  ) 

DR.    F.    W.    MARONEY, 

Director  of  Physical   Education  for 

New   Jersey 

What  we  are  doing  in  New  Jersey 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  because 
lew  Jersey  is  one  of  the  twelve  states 
that  has  the  compulsory  physical 
gaining.  Twenty-live  minutes  of  the 
school  clay  is  taken  for  some  type  of 
physical  training;  that  is,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-rive  minutes  a  week, 
twenty-live  minutes  a  day  or  its 
equivalent,  and  during  the  first  year 
that  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  high 
scnool  they  are  given  course  of  a 
minimum  of  one  period  a  week.  Dur- 
ing" the  second  year  the  boys  are 
raven  some  practical  knowledge  of 
military  drill,  and  the  girls  are  given 
home  nursing;  in  the  third  year  they 
study  first  aid;  and  in  the  fourth  year 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  school 
study  problems  of  American  democ- 
racy. I'hysical  training  with  this  in- 
formational phase  of  the  law  is  the 
only  subject  that  must  be  taught  in 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  We  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  talking  about  how 
an  ounce  id"  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  We  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  erecting  sani- 
tariums and  institutions  for  people 
along  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
decades  of  life.  The  river  of  life  is 
emptying  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
We  must  spend  more  time  and  more 
money  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 
As  one  man  has  said,  "The  boy  with- 
out a  playground  is  father  to  the  man 
without  a  job." 

ll  we  had  a  law  in  all  of  our 
schools,  "Laugh  out  loud  before  ten 
o'clock  once,  just  laugh  out  loud 
once,"  the  first  day  the  children  would 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  they 
would  not  join  in  with  you,  but  after 
a  while  they  would  and  it  would  grow. 
And  ladies,  the  men  are  worse.  The 
men  take  themselves  seriously.  The 
men  seem  to  feel  that  if  they  permit 
the  children  to  laugh  once  during  the 
day  that  is  the  maximum.  They  are 
afraid  the  children  are  laughing  at 
and  not  with  them. 

If  you  want  a  man  to  do  his  poor- 
est, tell  him  he  is  only  human;  ex- 
cuse his  mistakes;  but  if  you  want 
him  to  reach  the  stars,  set  him  climb- 
ing at  breakneck  speed  on  a  path  as 
straight  and  as  steep  and  a-  narrow 
as  an  edge  of  Damascus  steel  and 
prove  to  him  that  only  the  best  men 
win.  1  think  that  the  physical  effici- 
ency of  the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the 
teachers  is  making  for  more  optim- 
ism in  the  world.  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  commendation,  in  saying  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  "That  is  fine.  Bill," 
"That   is   excellent,   Jenny,"   "That    is 


splendid."  \\  hy  11.1t?  A  (lower  placed 
:n  your  hands  now  will  do  more  -nod 
than  heaps  and  heaps  of  flowers 
pi;  ced  on  your  caskets  after  you  have 
gone.  I  believe  in  commendation  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  do  good 
work  unles-  you  are  optimistic  enough 
to    see    it. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  CROWELL, 

Director    of    the    World     Market 

Institute   of   New  York 

The  point  is  this,  that  we  have  to 
look  at  the  problem  of  education  from 
the  commercial  standpoint,  in  view  of 
the  large  experience  that  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  especially  the 
past  five  years,  have  thrust  upon  us. 
Xo  man  connected  with  a  commercial 
school  faculty  should  fail  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  locality 
in  which  he  teaches.  Xo  man  should 
fail  to  serve  on  a  committee  in  which 
there  is  any  opportunity  to  be  socially 
and  commercially  useful.  Xo  man 
should  fail  to  spend  his  vacation-,  in 
touch   with  industry  and  commerce. 

Xow  how  do  you  define  business 
economics?  What  scope  do  you  give 
to  it"-1  Something  depends  on  that. 
Business  economics  is  the  systematic 
or  scientific  study  of  the  conditions, 
causes,  and  laws  of  profitable  enter- 
prise. Isn't  that  about  right?  I  heard 
a  professor  say  here  yesterday  that 
he  Formerly  taught  economics  and 
Latin  and  it  was  just  appalling  to 
him.  Xow  if  we  prefer,  we  can  have 
our  commercial  schools — I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  private  school — go 
along  on  the  traditional  lines  and  do 
the  excellent  work  they  have  been 
doing,  guaranteeing  the  highest  dis- 
cipline under  the  special  preparation 
for  the  limited  functions  which  are 
included  in  their  special  lines,  and  do 
it  well,  and  do  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
community:  but  that  traditional  pol- 
icy would  seem  to  me  to  shut  out  so 
much  of  what  is  desirable  as  a  reac- 
tion from  the  outside  world  upon  the 
school  that  the  school  would  really  be 
injuring  itself  if  it  did  not  open  its 
curriculum  to  some  larger  conception 
of  its  functions  and  it-  relation-  to 
the  community. 

How  would  you  go  about  introduc- 
ing some  practical  conception  from 
the  outside  world  so  that  our  students 
may  have  more  of  a  vital  feeling  and 
conception  and  understanding  of  the 
things  that  are  on  the  financial  and 
commercial  page  of  the  newspaper? 
Well  I  would  begin  in  this  way.  I 
would  go  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of 
Trade  and  say,  "We  would  like  to 
have  our  students  be  made  familiar 
with  the  form  and  conditions  of  our 
own  community,  so  far  as  occupations 
and  industries  are  concerned."  That 
concerns  production  which  is  the  first 
main  division  of  economics.  Get 
your  secretary  of  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce  interested  in  this,  and  he 
will  do  it  himself  or  get  somebody 
else  to  do  it,  and  you  can  get  sev- 
eral people  to  work  on  it.     A  lecture 


every  l-'riday  afternoon  possibly,  and 
somebody  who  would  talk  sense  Eoi 
thirty  minutes  and  interest  the  pu- 
pils. 

Then  you  can  take  from  your  daily 
newspaper  a  clipping,  say  on  the  pop- 
ulation of  your  town.  Paste  it  up  on 
the  bulletin  board,  and  below  or  at 
the  side  write  certain  questions  and 
certain  problems  which  you  want 
them  to  work  out.  You  will  prob- 
ably have  in  your  statement  of  popu- 
lation the  population  of  1910  and  the 
population  in  1920.  What  is  the  ten 
year  increase:  The  percent  is  prob- 
ably specified  there.  Xow  you  go 
into  it  and  you  ask  a  few  more  ques- 
tions on  that  matter,  and  you  would 
ask  the  pupils  to  go  and  find  out 
something  about  the  kind  of  popula- 
tion that  has  been  drawn  in  here  dur- 
ing these  ten  year,  and  get  them  to 
talk  to  people  who  know  something 
about  the  last  ten  years'  history  and 
start  the  question  going  so  that  they 
may  raise  an  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. Let  them  go  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or 
Board  of  Trade,  a  committee  of  three 
boys,  probably,  and  say,  "We  would 
like  to  have  some  answers  to  these 
questions.  Have  you  in  your  records 
any  information0"  If  he  says  "Xo, 
we  have  not,"  that  will  wake  him  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  ought  to  have  it 
if  he  is  worth  anything  as  secretary, 
and  so  you  can  go  and  take  any  other 
problem. 

Take  the  industries.  What  new  in- 
dustries have  been  added  here  during 
these  ten  years?  Pull  down  your  an- 
nual records  and  we  will  go  over 
them.  Spread  them  out  on  a  table. 
Put  three  or  four  boys  there  at  work 
and  let  them  learn  to  check  up  facts 
and  records;  and  they  will  come  back 
with  a  report.  "Here  is  a  list  of  in- 
dustries that  have  been  added,"  an  1 
it  will  open  people's  eyes  and  they 
will  say  "Have  we  grown  in  all  those 
respects  this  year?"  And  don't  neg- 
lect the  little  industries.  Find  out 
what  these  industries  are.  You  can 
make  a  list  of  the  industries  in  this 
community,  and  when  you  get  that 
list  made  you  can  go  around  to  almost 
any  industry,  spend  afternoons  doing 
it,  and  the  boys  will  be  welcome 
guests  at  the  industries  because  they 
are  after  intelligent  information;  they 
are  asking  intelligent  questions;  they 
are  not  prying  into  people's  business; 
and  when  they  get  through  with  their 
little  survey  that  has  taken  a  week  to 
make,  you  will  be  proud  of  your  boys, 
proud  of  the  record  they  put  on  your 
desk   showing   what  has  been  done. 

That  is  the  way  to  study  business 
economics  in  a  school  which  has 
three  or  four  teachers  and  is  crowded 
with  work  to  get  through  the  year. 
You  can  get  it  done  by  calling  other 
people  in  and  utilizing  the  resources 
of  your  own  pupils.  That  is  one 
phase  of  it.  While  you  are  doing 
that  you  can  take  your  elementary 
text-book  on  economics  and  you  can 
tell  them  about  the  four  factors  of 
production.  Tt  is  not  hard  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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MARSHALL 
I  Continued  from  page    I  8  I 

mental  dyspepsia  of  folks  who  arc  un- 
able to  assimilate  what  they  read. 
Such  people  should  go  on  diet,  read 
little  for  awhile  and  read  thai  little 
well.  When  they  do  read,  they  should 
have  a  dictionary,  an  atlas,  and  an 
encyclopedia  at  their  elbow  so  that 
they  can  grind  up  every  word  and  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  into  assimilable 
form  People  who  would  be  real  read- 
ers should  go  at  the  job  in  earnest. 
If  the  concentrative  faculty  is  weak, 
as  it  usually  is,  read  only  when  and 
where  the  whole  mind  can  be  given  to 
the  task.  Do  not  try  to  read  at  the 
breakfast  table,  or  on  the  street  car, 
or  anywhere  else  where  there  is  dis- 
traction. Read  with  the  utmost  ab- 
sorption of  mind,  but  not  too  long. 
When  the  mind  begins  to  wander, 
stop.  Over-exertion  is  as  bad  in  train- 
ing the  mind  as  in  training  the  body. 
To  develop  the  reading  memory,  get 
tin  habit  of  regularly  recalling  to 
mind  what  you  have  read.  To  read 
and  forget  is  to  iilvite  memory 
atrophy.  No  faculty  of  the  mind  will 
do  what  it  is  not  required  to  do. 

Reading  is  the  main  shaft  of  the 
educational  machinery.  To  this  shaft. 
everything  else  is  geared,  —  history, 
geography,  science,  mathematics,  and 
all  the  rest.  When  a  pupil  fails  in 
arithmetic  or  algebra,  nine  times  in 
ten  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to  read 
the  problem  or  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple. Most  of  those  who  fail  in  the 
exams,  do  so  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  remember  what  they  read. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  probably  the 
widest  and  most  thoroughly  educated 
man  of  our  generation,  was  a  wonder- 
ful reader,  and  from  his  early  youth 
trained  himself  to  understand  and  re- 
member everything  that  he  read.  He- 
was  also  a  rapid  reader,  but  never  at 
the  expense  of  understanding  or  ac- 
curacy or  retention.  His  rapidity 
m  "iily  with  his  mastery  of  the 
reading  art. 

I  wish  that  all  our  schools  would 
give  more  time  to  this  fundamental 
matter  of  reading.  It  would  save 
thousands  of  students  wdio  fail  but  do 
not  know  why  they  fail.  It  would 
send  out  other  thousands  with  a  real 
education  who  now  have  little  else 
than  the  camouflage  of  scholarship. 


Everybody     Harking  back  a  few  cen- 
Should  turies,  say  in  the  days  of 

Typewrite  Richard  the  Lion-heart- 
ed, it  was  not  considered 
necessary  that  a  gentleman  "  should 
know  how  to  write.  That  was  a  petty 
accomplishment  suitable  for  priests 
and  scriveners,  but  much  below  the 
dignity  of  important  persons  like 
kings,' nobles  and  warriors.  If  it  were 
-,iry  to  append  my  lord'-  . allo- 
graph to  a  treaty  or  a  letter  or  an 
I.  O.  U.,  a  wax  impression  of  his  coat 
of  arms  engraved  on  his  sword  hilt 
or  signe  tring  was  not  only  sufficient 
hut  more  in  consonance  with  his  dig- 
nity. Later  on  kings  learned  to  write 
or  ii  least  to  make  a  -tab  at  it.  as  we 
say    out    west,    but    judging    from    the 


n  13 .1]  signature  on,-  sees  on  old  docu- 
ments in  the  museums  their  efforts 
with  the  pen  were  rather  cruder  than 
those  of  a  modern  second  grade  1  hlld 
But  as  civilization  advanced,  the  ex- 
igencies of  life  began  to  make  it  more 
and  more  desirable  that  everybody 
should  know  how  to  write.  So  it  has 
come  about  that  the  accomplishment 
of  writing  is  no  longer  the  monopoly 
of  the  scrivener  or  his  modern  ectype. 

Of  course,  writing  has  become  uni- 
versal, not  through  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  or  the  requirements  of  cul- 
ture, but  because  of  its  convenience. 
A  man  might  be  cultivated,  informed 
and  refined,  and  still  be  unable  to 
write  a  stroke.  I  saw  such  a  person 
once,  who  had  been  born  without 
arms.  Writing  is  not  .1  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  but  of  transmit- 
ting it.  Its  processes  and  tools  have 
varied  with  the  ages,  from  the  stylus 
an  parchment  of  the  ancients,  the 
chisel  and  granite  block  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  bamboo  stick  and  lamp- 
black of  the  Chinese,  and  on  down 
through  the  goose-quill  and  the  steel 
pen   to   our  modern   typewriter. 

In  all  the  ages,  it  has  behooved  the 
efficient  man  to  use  the  best  writing 
device  extant,  and  for  the  most  part 
he  has  done  so:  otherwise,  wc  should 
still  be  using  the  stylus  and  the  kid 
skin,  or  drawing  our  bank  drafts  on 
tablets  of  dried  earth  as  did  the  Bab- 
vlonians.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
'show  that  the  latest  perfected  type- 
writer is  as  great  an  advance  over  all 
previous  (and  more  or  less  clumsy) 
devices  for  writing,  as  is  a  modern 
touring  car  over  an  ancient  Egyptian 
bullock  cart.  But  despite  this  fact, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
civilized  world  has,  as  yet,  learned  to 
use  the  typewriter.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I,  myself,  was 
numbered  among  these  hehind-the- 
times  people  up  to  two  years  ago. 
If  there  were  some  way  of  making 
people  understand  how  much  easier 
and  pleasanter  it  is  to  write  with  a 
nice  clean,  easy-running  typewriter 
than  it  is  with  any  sort  of  a  pen  or 
pencil,  it  would  not  be  long  till  every- 
body would  be  doing  it. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  arguing  that 
the  pen  should  be  laid  aside  for  good, 
and  that  the  use  of  script  characters 
should  be  discontinued.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  things  to  do  with  a 
pen,  such  as  signing  checks,  writing 
in  names  on  a  ballot,  inscribing  ten- 
der sentiments  on  Christmas  cards 
and  in  gift  books,  and  in  certain  op- 
erations in  bookkeeping,  for  which  a 
typewriter  is  not  in  the  least  adapted. 
But  the  typewriter  is  speedier,  makes 
legible  writing  which  can  he  mani- 
folded, and  has  so  many  other  ad- 
vantages over  the  pen.  that  no  up-to- 
date  person  should  be  unable  to  use 
it.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  raise  a 
family  of  a  dozen  children  (which 
Cod  forbid),  1  should  insist  on  every 
one  of  them  learning  to  use  a  type 
writer  before  he  was  ten  years  old. 
If  things  were  so  arranged  thai  all 
school  children  could  prepare  their 
lessons  on  the  typewriter,  it  would 
save    their   eyesight,    prevent    crooked 


spines,  and  reduce  the  mortalitj 
.1  ion-  the  poor  teachers  who  weal 
themselves  to  a  frazzle,  lose  their  pep, 
their  tempers  and  almost  their  im- 
mortal  souls,  poring  over  the  crazy 
lines  of  exam  manuscripts  that  look! 
like  the  trails  of  Junebugs  that  have 
been  having  a  swimming  party  in  the 
inkwell. 

Stop  teaching  typewriting  as  a  tech- 
nical specialty;  teach  it  as  an  educa- 
tional and  a  social  necessity. 

NEWS   NOTES 

Grace  A.  Curtis,  of  Wheatland,  Iowa, 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  one 
of  the  Des  Moines  High  Schools. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Griffin,  last  year  with  the 
High  School  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  North- 
west  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Maryville,  Mo. 
Miss  Lilian  Eaton,  a  former  teacher 
at  Cushing  Academy,  Ashhurnham. 
Mass..  is  to  return  to  Cushing  again 
for  the  coming  year. 
Helen  Ammerman,  of  Brooklyn,  X. 
\  .,  is  the  new  head  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Willimantic,    Conn. 

Harry  Gaines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
has  accepted  a  positionas  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Boone,  Iowa,  High 
School. 

R.  H.  Flewelling,  formerly  of  the  Suc- 
cess Business  College,  Winnipeg,  has 
recently  bought  an  interest  in  the  Em- 
pire Business  College,  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Edith  J.  Whiteman,  of  New  York 
City,  is  to  be  with  the  Rose  Fritz 
School,  New  York  City,  the  coming 
year  as  office  secretary  and  teacher  of 
English. 

D.  C.  Sapp,  of  Douglas,  Ga.,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  with  the  Beacon 
Business   (  ollege,   Wilmington,   Del. 

H.  D.  Eades,  formerly  of  Wilson.s 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, is  the  new  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Deartpment  of  the  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  Business  College. 
Minnie  Reynolds,  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
1-  a  new  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
Greenfield,  Mass..  schools. 
Roy  M.  Conner,  formerly  of  the  East 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  has  returned 
to  his  former  position  in  the  High 
School  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Louise  Syp,  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Ore- 
gon State  Normal  School  at  Mon- 
mouth. 

Margaret  E.  O'Neil,  for  a  number  of 
years  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  of  the  Richmond,  Indiana,  High 
School,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  High  School  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 
Faye  M.  Prowant,  of  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.,  has  been  selected  for  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Hampton.  Iowa,  High 
School. 

Ada  Foley,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Id,  been  elected  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  public  schools  of 
Salina.    Kansas. 
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WHAT  GRADE  ARE  YOUR  STU- 
DENTS PREPARED  FOR? 
H.  S.   Person 
principles    which    should   gov- 

n  in  the  outlining  of  a  course  of 
Rudy  for  commercial  students,  are 
sell  -tated  in  the  following  discus- 
I  his  was  given  at  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Busini  ss 
which  was  held  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.  November  13,  14.  15,  1919.  It 
followed  a  paper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Willard  E.  Hotchkiss.  The  ideas 
■resented  seem  to  us  so  valuable  that 
reprinting  them  here  for  the 
benefit    of   our   readers. — Editor.  I 

inted  by  permission  of  the  author,  and 
of   the  Journal    of   Political   Economy.) 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact 
pat  it  is  an  exceptional  student  who 
know-  until  the  time  of  graduation 
what  business  he  is  going  to  enter. 
ati'l  that  the  businesses  most  students 
enter  are  determined  largely  by  the 
opportunities  presented  at  the  la-t 
moment;  also  that  five  years  after 
graduation  the  majority  of  graduates 
are  no  longer  in  the  businesses 
entered  at  graduation?  These  are 
significant  facts.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  object  of  training 
for  business  should  he  the  develop- 
ment in  the  individual  of  universal  and 
transferable  professional  business 
ability  That  alone  will  give  him  free- 
dom and  power  and  make  him  master 
of    his    career. 

If  we  can  find  the  elements  which 
are  common  to  all  business,  we  have 
made  a  start  toward  determining  what 
the  profession  demands  as  the  basic 
elements  in  our  curricula,  i  -hall  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  diagrammati- 
cally  a  method  of  approach  to  the  de- . 
termination  of  the  common  elements. 
Let  us  draw  in  skeleton  form  a  typical 
functional  organization  chart  (Chart 
1 1.      It    may    apply    in    principle    to   a 


manufacturing  plant,  a  department 
-tore,  a  railroad,  a  firm  of  lawyers,  a 
i  isp  ill— any  organization  for  pur- 
posive collective  activity.  Upon  this 
skeleton  organization  chart  we  super- 
impose horizontal  lines  which  divide 
the  activities  of  the  organization  into 
broad  functional  zones.  These  zones 
also  hold  for  any  business.  Now  we 
have  a  start,  for  we  observe  that  (  very 
business  demands  in  the  large  three 
kinds  of  professional  skill:  the  ability 
to  determine  large  governing  policy 
(administrative  or  entrepreneur  pol- 
icy); the  ability  to  determine  operat- 
ing policy  and  to  control  operations 
i  management ) ;  the  ability  to  carry 
out  operating  policy  (routine  opera- 
tions) While  the  ambition  of  the  in- 
dividual is  to  become  through  educa- 
tion, training,  and  experience,  a  mas- 
ter successively  in  Zones  I,  II,  and 
III,  there  is  no  presumption  that  the 
elements  of  our  curricula  should  be 
determined  by  giving  equal  weight  to 
the  requirements  of  these  zones.  It 
seems  to  me  that  general  education. 
experience,  and  the  professional  train- 
ing of  the  school  of  business  have  re- 
spectively a  definite  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  skill  in  some  one  of 
these   zones   more   than   in   another. 

With  Zone  I  (the  zone  of  routine 
operations),  in  which  the  graduates 
of  our  schools  begin  their  careers.  I 
believe  "experience"  is  most  concern- 
ed. Speaking  broadly,  and  not  with- 
out reservation  (e.  g..  accounting, 
technique  of  foreign  trade,  etc.),  I  do 
n  it  believe  our  schools  should  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  routine  of  any  par- 
rcular  business.  The  student  will  learn 
more  routine  in  six  weeks'  experience 
tha  in  two  years  of  school  practice: 
furthermore,  he  might  go  into  a  busi- 
ness to  which  the  routine  we  should 
•each  him  would  not  apply.  The  stu- 
dc.it  should  have  in  college  the  exper- 
ience   of    doing    things,    of    following 
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instructions,  etc.,  but  this  need  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  such  requirements 
in  routine  practice  as  accompany 
good  instruction  in  any  course.  My 
point  is  that  the  requirements  of  skill 
in  Zone  I  do  not  bear  strongly  on  the 
problem  of  basic  elements  in  our  cur- 
ricula. Our  objective  is  not  trade  or 
vocational   skill   but   professional   skill. 

With  Zone  III.  in  which  we  hope 
everyone  of  our  graduates  may  ulti- 
mately achieve  a  position,  we  are 
much  concerned.  But  in  that  concern 
we  may  easily  lose  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Just  as  Zone  I  may  be  called 
the  field  of  manual  or  routine  effi- 
ciency, so  Zone  III  may  be  called  the 
field  of  "ripe  judgment,  of  wisdom  in 
business  affairs."  Now  ripe  judgment 
does  not  come  from  formal  training, 
although  formal  training  may  lay  a 
foundation  for  its  development.  it 
comes  rather  as  the  cumulative  effect 
of  long  experience.  Furthermore,  in 
laying  a  foundation  through  education 
for  its  development  in  experience,  I 
doubt  whether  the  curricula  of  our 
business  schools  are  much  more  con- 
than  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  of  the  humanities.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  basic  ele- 
ments in  the  curricula  of  schools  of 
professional  training  for  business.  I 
should  make  the  demands  of  service 
m   this  zone   of  secondary   importance. 

!t  is  the  requirements  of  profession- 
al skill  in  Zone  II  that  I  believe  we 
should  regard  particularly.  From  con- 
sideration of  the  functional  require- 
ments of  that  zone  we  shall  learn  most 
to  guide  Us  in  finding  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  curricula.  We  insist  that 
every  graduate  must  begin  in  Zone  I 
and  get  elementary  experience;  but 
we  insist  also  that  his  success  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  training  he 
has  enjoyed  if  he  is  not  within  a  few 
promoted  to  a  managerial  func- 
tion ot  higher  or  lower  degree.  To 
help  him  win  promotion  is  one  of  our 
ives,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
should  be  able  to  interpret  his  exper- 
ience in  Zone  I  with  a  grasp  of  the 
functions  and  problems  of  the  next 
higher  zone.  Also  it  is  one  of  our 
objectives  to  help  him  to  success  in 
the  managerial  field  after  he  is  pro- 
moted to  it.  Successful  experience  in 
the  managerial  field  rather  than  any- 
thing we  may  do  directly  by  way  of 
educational  influence  will  give  him  the 
ripe  judgment  which  causes  him  to  be 
called  still  higher  into  the  responsi- 
bilities of  administration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  logic  of  the  analysis  re- 
quires that  the  professional  functions 
of  Zone  II.  the  managerial  field,  shall 
be  recognized  as  bearing  principally 
and  directly  on  the  problem  of  basic 
elements   in   our  curricula. 

E.  P.  Lovett  is  now  Principal  of  the 
Bookkeeping  Department  of  the  El- 
liott School.  Wheeling.  West  Virginia, 
taking  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
H.  E.  Dalton,  who  has  gone  to  Chi- 
cago to  engage  in  business.  Mr. 
Lovett,  like  Mr.  Dalton.  is  a  believer 
in  good  penmanship,  and  um'<  THE 
lil'S IX ESS  EDUCATOR  as  a  means 
i  >i"  securing  it. 
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NEWS  NOTES 


Rhoda  M.  Silliman,  for  many  years 
teacher  of  commercial  work  in  the 
Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls, 
New  York  City,  is  a  new  shorthand 
leather  in  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Business 
College. 

Miss  Cora  Beach  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Rochester,  Minn..  High 
School. 

Miss  Vaile,  of  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
High  School,  is  a  new  arithmetic 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Haver- 
hill,  Mass. 

LeLa  Lawrence,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
been  engaged  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Shenan- 
doah, [owa. 

S.  F.  Benson,  of  Royal  Oak,  Md..  is 
the  new  head  of  the  commercial  work 
in  the  McDonogh  School,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Miss  Harriet,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
i-  a  new  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the 
High  School  at  Wabash,  Indiana. 
Miss  Maude  Niesley,  of  Hays,  Kan- 
sas, has  been  engaged  for  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Bis'bee, 
Arizona. 

W.  P.  Gaynor,  of  International  Falls, 
Minn.,  is  the  new  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  High 
School  at  Houghton,  Michigan. 
Grace  E.  Creedan,  of  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  is  to  teach  next  year 
in  tin  Millbury,  Mass.,  High  School. 
Ethel  C.  Sawyer,  for  some  years  with 
the  High  School  at  Billings,  Mont.,  is 
to  teach  c  immercial  work  next  year 
in  the  Southeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  College,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo. 

G.  W  .Merkle  is  to  head  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Wilmington. 
Del.,  High  School  the  coming  year. 
Lucille  Curtis  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Melrose,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

Clarissa   Harman,  of  Bennet,    Neb.,   is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School   at    Emerson,    Neb. 
Gladys    Carroon,    of    Albuquerque,    N. 
Mcx.,   is   to   teach   commercial  work   in 
Boston   University  the  coming  year. 
Minnie    Sublette,    of    Nebraska    City, 
Neb.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Salina,   Kansas,   High  School. 
Bertha   Benford,   of   Denver,    Colo.,    is 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the  Wal- 
senburg.    Colorado,    High    School    the 
coming  year. 

Olive  G.  Gunderson,  recently  with  the 
Roseville,  Illinois.  High  School,  has 
been  selected  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Shoshone, 
Idaho 

Sue  L.  Redcay,  of  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Roches- 
ter,  l'a. 

T.  W.  DeHaven,  for  some  years  head 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Houghton,  Mich..  High  School,  has 
accepted  .1  position  in  the  Arthur  Hill 
High  School,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the 
coming  year. 


DR.  CROWELL 

(Continued  from  page  :.' I  I 

pupils  to  get  that.  You  talk  about 
natural  resources.  Vmi  have  got  to 
have  natural  resources.  In  a  town 
like  Scranton  in  which  the  natural 
resources  lie  underneath  and  they  dig 
out  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  coal 
a  month;  you  can  get  an  idea  how 
much  coal  goes  out  of  this  district; 
how  many  districts  for  coal  mining 
are  there  in  this  state;  and  what  do 
they  .put  out.  and  where  does  it  go. 
Follow  it  out;  trace  it  right  to  the 
place  where  they  manufacture  gas  and 
use  it   for  various  purposes. 

Natural  resources  to  begin  with; 
then  labor  and  then  capital,  and  then 
business  management  considered  in 
the  various  forms.  You  have  no 
trouble  in  illustrating  every  one  of 
these  phases  of  production  if  you  do 
your  part  with  the  people  who  are 
called  upon  to  do  their  part.  I  dare- 
say that  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
after  proceeding  under  this  plan  you 
will  realize  that  your  pupils  are  100% 
better  prepared  to  read  intelligently 
the  economic  statements  and  news 
items  in  the  newspaper  than  they 
were  before.  I  bring  the  newspaper 
into  the  class  and  I  say,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  population, 
Question  of  demand  or  supply,  for  in- 
stance, I  say,  "Tomorrow  morning 
you  bring  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
of  last  evening  with  you  to  the  class. 
Buy  it  for  yourself,  and  we  will  see 
what  we  can  get  out  of  it,"  and  we 
turn  over  page  after  page  until  we  get 
to  the  columns  "Help  Wanted."  You 
will  run  down  column  after  column, 
page  after  page,  sometimes,  and  then 
I  say,  "I  want  you  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  help;  then  I 
want  you  to  count  the  number  of 
offering  of  help,  positions  wanted. 
Now  in  this  paper  you  will  find  to- 
day, probably  five  hundred  applica- 
tions for  help,  only  twenty-live  offer- 
ing help.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
mand is  so  much  higher  than  the  sup- 
ply. Then  you  must  understan  1  that 
the  wages  are  almost  what  the  em- 
ploye would  care  to  ask.  You  need 
not  bother  about  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  very  much  except  tha* 
we  speak  of  them."  People  prate 
about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  explain  things  in  every  instance 
by  saying,  "That  is  due  to  the  law  of 
puoply  and  demand,"  whereas  they  are 
fully  ignorant  of  what  is  the  reason 
If  you  study  in  this  way  the  thing 
will  illustrate  itself. 

When  you  come  to  the  study  of 
commerce  1  would  get  some  shipping 
manager  or  some  export  salesman  or 
manager  of  the  export  department  of 
some  industry,  if  there  were  such  in 
your  locality  and  have  them  tell  me 
facts:  ami  I  would  see  that  I  got  a 
map  of  the  world  and  T  would  have 
him  put  a  redheaded  pin  on  every 
place  to  which  his  factory  ships — it 
might  be  a  silk  mill,  it  might  be  a 
steel  mill,  it  might  be  something  else, 
so  that  when  you  look  at  that  map 
you  would  see  our  town  registered  all 


over  the  world.  1  know  a  little  tow 
in  Pennsylvania  wdiere  I  was  bor 
which  sends  organs  and  pianos  by  the 
tramload  all  over  this  globe  of  ours] 
and  an  exhibit  such  as  that  would  re-l 
veal  to  the  students  that  we  are  pun 
on  the  map  of  the  world.  We  neves 
recognized  ourselves  as  being  on  tha 
map  of  the  world  until  somebody  rej 
vealed  it  to  us  by  a  few  redheadedl 
pins. 

That  is  the  way  we  study  the  ex- 
change system  in  economic  lite,  and 
under  that  head  you  would  have  moss 
of  the  mechanism  of  exchange  money] 
and  the  factors  that  make  for  the  rise 
and  fall  of  commerce.  Fascinating 
things.  You  cut  a  clipping  out  of  thej 
newspaper  which  gives  the  prices  tc 
day,  a  week  ago,  a  month  ago.  a  year 
ago.  If  your  newspaper  does  not 
have  it.  it  ought  to  have  it  and  youj 
want  to  go  to  the  editor  and  tell  him 
it  ought  to  be  there.  You  can  see 
what  the  changes  are  and  getting  your 
children  to  figure  percentages  on 
those  advances  will  mean  a  new  thing 
to  them  as  these  prices  rise  and  prices 
fall  daily  from  one  thing  to  another. 
Put  them  into  the  stock  exchange 
list  and  see  how  the  local  public 
utilities  securities  have  changed  from 
year  to  year.  Once  in  a  while  youj 
will  find  a  list  of  these  quotations  in 
the  newspapers  in  which  comparison 
is  made  sometimes  for  a  longer  per- 
iod and  you  can  turn  that  into  their 
hands. 

Then  lie  question  of  home  markets 
and  foreign  markets,  the  principle  un- 
derlying it.  How  shall  we  say  what 
markets  are  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  it?  Is  the  home  market' 
a  local  state  market  or  is  it  all  over 
the  country?  You  can  get  people  to 
talk  on  those  things  and  it  isn't  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  talk  because  they 
have  the  facts  at  their  fingers'  ends. 
If  you  have  a  cotton  factory  in  the 
community,  you  can  find  out  from 
those  people  where  their  raw  material 
comes  from,  or  it  may  be  a  furniture 
factory.  Where  does  your  wood 
come  from?  Do  you  get  your  wal- 
nut from  Circassia  or  from  Ken-'' 
tucky;  do  you  get  your  mahogany 
from  Santo  Domingo  or  from  Cen- 
tral America?  How  does  it  get  here, 
and  what  does  it  cost  you  if  you 
don't  mind  telling  us,  and  how  does 
that  compare  with  the  year  before? 
These  are  ordinary  questions  and 
when  you  get  the  boys  to  asking 
questions  on  these  things  they  will 
familiarize  themselves  with  facts,  and 
you  have  put  into  their  beads  the 
things  that  lea  1  them  on  the  right 
path  and  you  will  illuminate  the 
whole  range  of  economic  life  through 
each  particular  occupation  and  each 
particular    industry. 

Fred  U.  Robinson,  of  the  Metroooli- 
tan  Business  College.  Cleveland.  <  )hio. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Admire,  President,  was  a 
recent  caller  at  the  B.  E.  office.  He 
reports  an  excellent  outlook  for  a 
prosperous  year. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


CAN  YOU  READ? 
The  bookkeeper  must  be  able  to 
read  his  books,  as  well  as  to  write 
in  them.  If  he  merely  makes  entries, 
and  cannot  tell  what  they  mean,  he  is 
no  better  off  than  the  child  who 
scribbles  over  a  paper,  without  trying 
to  make  letters. 

Suppose  you  meet  a  man  who  says, 
'-I  am  the  owner  of  a  store,  and  yes- 
terdav  in  my  store  we  sold  five  thous- 
and dollars'  worth  of  goods."  Could 
you  tell,  from  that  whether  yesterday 
had  been  a  good  day  in  that  store? 
Certainly  not.  If  Marshall  Field  or 
John  Wanamaker  should  sell  only  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  in  one  day,  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  poor  day; 
but  if  the  grocer  on  the  corner  should 
sell  that  much,  he  would  have  little 
left  in  his  store. 

Or  suppose  a  man  should  say,  "My 
firm  made  a  clear  profit  of  a  thousand 
dollars  last  month."  Could  you  tell 
from  that  whether  or  not  his  business 
Las  prospering?  You  could  not.  If 
it  is  a  great  corporation,  a  thousand 
dollars'  profit  in  a  month  would  be  so 
small  as  to  indicate  that  the  business 
was  near  bankruptcy;  but  if  it  were  a 
firm  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  or  less,  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month   would  be  a  good   profit. 

The  point  is  that  figures  by  them- 
selves mean  nothing.  To  really  read 
them  you  must  compare  them  with 
other  figures.  The  mere  sums  repre- 
senting costs,  sales,  profits,  and  other 
items  have  no  meaning  until  they  are 
compared  with  other  figures.  The  fig- 
ures with  which  they  are  compared 
may  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  bus- 
iness, in  the  statistics  for  your  line  of 
business,  or  in  your  experience;  but 
before  you  or  anyone  else  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  any  given  set 
of  books,  you  must  see  the  various 
figures  in  relation  to  other  figures. 

Therefore,  you  should  study  reading 
as  well  as  writing  when  you  study 
bookkeeping.  Learn  not  only  how  to 
construct  a  balance  sheet,  but  how  to 
read  it;  not  only  how  to  determine  the 
net  profit,  but  how  to  determine 
whether  the  business  is  profitable — 
which  is  a  different  matter. 

By  doing  this  you  will  be  taking 
one"  step  toward  making  yourself  an 
accountant.  The  bookkeeper  writes 
figures;  the  accountant  reads  them. 
Learn  to  read. 

THE  FIRST  LESSON 

You  haven't  yet  mastered  the  first 
lesson  in  your  shorthand  text. 

It  is  perfectly  safe  to  make  that 
statement.  No  matter  how  carefully 
you  have  been  taught,  nor  how  earn- 
estly you  have  studied,  the  first  lesson 
has  not  yet  yielded  up  all  its  treas- 
ures to  you. 

Why  is  the  first  lesson  first?  You 
mav  have  thought  it  was  first  because 


it  was  the  easiest — that  the  author  put 
into  the  first  lesson  the  simplest  and 
easiest  principles  of  your  system  of 
horthand.  But  that  isn't  the  reason. 
tvo  system  of  shorthand  that  pretends 
to  be  scientific  would  be  constructed 
on  that  basis — and  we  don't  know  of 
one  that  is. 

The  first  lesson  is  first  because  it  is 
the  most  fundamental;  because  the 
letters  and  strokes  are  most  often 
used,  and  the  principles  have  the  wid- 
est application.  The  things  in  the 
first  lesson  are  the  things  that  you 
need  to  learn  most  thoroughly.  It  is 
especially  important,  therefore,  that 
you  should  master  this  first  lesson. 
Unless  you  do,  your  shorthand  writing 
will  always  be  like  an  automobile 
without  tires — the  faster  you  go  the 
more  bumps  you  will  get. 

But  since  these  outlines  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  first  lesson  are  so  funda- 
mentally important,  you  can't  really 
learn  them  until  you  have  studied  the 
second  and  the  third  and  in  fact  all 
the  other  lessons  in  the  text.  When 
that  first  lesson  was  written  the 
author  knew  what  was  in  all  the  other 
lessons,  and  he  worded  some  things 
that  are  said  in  the  first  lesson  so  as 
to  apply  to  Lesson  Two  and  Lesson 
Ten  and  all  the  other  lessons  in  the 
book. 

This  is  the  really  important  reason 
for  reviews.  You  need  to  review  Les- 
son One  after  you  have  studied  every 
other  lesson  in  the  book,  so  that  you 
will  understand  it  in  relation  to  the 
other  lessons. 

Most  students  dislike  reviews.  Nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  hundred  want  to  rush 
along  from  lesson  to  lesson  without 
stopping  to  understand  the  relation  of 
each  lesson  to  the  ones  that  precede. 
Then  when  the  one  person  out  of  the 
hundred  who  doesn't  dislike  reviews 
gets  to  be  a  real  stenographer — per- 
haps a  private  secretary  or  a  reporter 
— they  think  he  is  lucky. 

He  is  lucky.  Any  person  is  lucky 
who  is  able  to  see  that  it  pays  to 
learn  things  thoroughly  as  you  go 
along — and  then  review,  review,  re- 
view. 

You  will  be  lucky  when  you  read 
this  if  it  makes  you  do  some  review- 
ing. If  your  teachers  do  not  have 
enough  reviews,  do  some  reviewing  of 
your  own  accord.  If  you  would  be 
lucky,  get  out  your  shorthand  text 
and  go  again  carefully  through  Lesson 
One. 


SIMPLE  PROBLEMS 

A  pound  of  rice  costs  L8c,  and  a 
package  weighing  11  oz.  costs  14c. 
How  many  per  cent  more  does  the 
housewife  pay  for  the  rice  in  the  pack- 
age ? 

Why  does  the  percentage  column  in 
a  baseball  column  not  always  add  up 
to  an  even  number?  When  will  this 
total  be  more  than  10Qrc  foF  each  two 
clubs,  and  when  less?  (  Peachers  are 
allowed  to  send  answers  to  this.  I 

A  man  20  years  old  starts  in  at  $lo 
a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  \ear  is 
raised  to  $20.00.  If  he  gets  an  in- 
crease of  the  same  per  cent  every  year 
until  he  is  :so,  how  much  will  he  be 
getting? 

(This  problem  has  a  moral.  Lots 
of  fellows  get  the  first  raise — mighty- 
few  keep  it  up.  Is  the  reason  because 
they  learn  more  the  first  year  than 
they  ever  learn  in  a  year  afterward?) 


Irving  D.  Cobleigh,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Evening  School 
of  Commerce,  sent  us  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  opening  of  the  school  on 
September  10.  The  principal  address 
of  the  evening  was  given  by  Honor- 
able John  E.  Gill,  Rider  College, 
Trenton.  New  Jersey. 


ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN 
SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

The  rate  in  Pittsburgh  is  149.6+% 
of  rate   in   Columbus. 

The  rate  in  Columbus  is  66.9—91 
of  rate   in   Pittsburgh. 

First  cost  3c  each. 

Second   cost  2J/>c  each. 

Third    cost    2c    each. 

CITIES  AND  SUCCESS 

The  man  who  spoke  came  from  a 
large  city. 

"The  city  is  the  place  for  business," 
he  said.  "If  you  want  to  make  money. 
go  where  the  money  is.  The  city  has 
business  men,  factories,  stores,  offices 
— all  the  machinery  of  commercial  life. 
The  opportunities  there  are  much 
greater  than  in  a  smaller  place." 

The  man  from  the  tiny  town  grin- 
ned. 

"The  city's  there  for  business,  but 
the  town's  the  place  to  live,"  he  said, 
with  firm  conviction;  "why,  we  folks 
wouldn't  give  a  single  month  of  com- 
fort in  this  nice,  quiet  spot  for  a  whole 
year  of  Iivin'  on  one  small  city  lot." 
And  all  his  neighbors  nodded;  for 
they  believed  it  too  —  the  country's 
best  for  pleasure,  taking  the  seasons 
through. 

"And  we  ain't  so  fur  behind  in  a 
business  way,  either,"  he  went  on. 
"Course,  none  of  our  farmers  has  got 
to  be  a  millionaire  yet,  but  last  year 
Seth  Dobson  cleaned  up  thirteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  six  months  feedin' 
hogs,  and  Sam  Blinn's  milk  checks  run 
close  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  month 
all  year.  And  we  don't  have  to  spend 
all  the  money  we  make  to  have  a  good 
time,  either.  We  have  it  right  at 
home,  free  of  charge." 

MORAL.  (Xo.  you  are  wrong;  the 
moral  is  not  that  the  country  man 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  missing, 
either  of  money  or  of  pleasure.)  This 
teaches  us  that  success  consists  in 
doing  nearly  as  well  as  you  hoped 
to  do. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH 
KNOWING  ABOUT 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mas*. 


JUST  A  COMMON  KIND  OF  MAN 

"Do    you    suppose    you    could    learu 

me    to   keep   a   simple   set   of   books?" 

said  a  young  working 

man  to  a  teacher  in  a 

Commercial  School  of 

a    New    England    city 

quite     a     good     many 

years    ago.      "I    don't 

suppose  I  could  learn 

you,  you  will  have   to 

do  the  learning,  but  I 

think     I     could     teach 

you   the   principles   of 

simple    bookkeeping,    if    that    is    what 

you    mean." 

"Yes,  that's  just  what  I  mean.  I'm 
a  working  man,  in  Hedge's  planing 
mill  —  make  sashes  and  blinds  and 
doors  and  things  like  that,  but  I  want 
to  do  a  little  business  outside,  and  I 
want  to  know  something  about  book- 
keeping, for  I  don't  mean  to  work  for 
$2  a  day  all  my  life." 

"I  suppose  you  would  have  to  take 
night    school   instruction?" 

"Yes.  unless  I  could  arrange  to  get 
one  or  two  lessons  a  week  private 
instruction.  I'm  most  too  old  to  go 
to  night  school,  with  a  lot  of  kids," 
said  the  young  man.  He  was  a  well 
built,  dark  haired  young  fellow,  with 
brown  eyes,  a  rather  wide  mouth,  and 
an  undershot  jaw  which  gave  him 
something  of  the  look  of  an  amiable 
bull  dog. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  worry  about  that. 
We  have  plenty  of  people  in  here  at- 
tending night  school  that  are  older 
than  you  are.  Some  of  them  will  never 
see  thirty  again,  and  you  haven't 
nearly  reached  that  mark." 

"No,  I  am  24,  going  on  25,  and  I 
have  been  married  four  years  to  a  kid 
two  years  younger  than  I  am.  Didn't 
either  one  of  us  know  enough  to  get 
married,  but  we  couldn't  wait,  and  I 
got  a  boy  going  on  three  years  al- 
ready." 

"I  could  give  you  private  lessons  if 
you  wish,  but  I  think  you  would  do 
better  to  come  in  with  "the  rest.  You 
needn't  feel  a  bit  ashamed.  Nobody 
thinks  it  strange  to  find  grown-up 
men  and  women  in  a  night  school  here 
in  this  city,  and  some  of  them  have 
a  business  of  their  own  in  which  they 
make    good    money." 

And  so  it  happened  that  Herbert 
Woodley  entered  night  school.  Wood- 
ley  worker  at  night  as  he  worked  by 
day.  with  a  quiet  persistent  faithful- 
ness that  accomplished  excellent  tho 
not  startling  results.  He  and  the 
young  teacher  became  rather  intimate 
friends. 

Now,  I  am  telling  you  the  story  of 
Herbert,  familiarly  known  as  Bert 
Woodley.  I  have  told  you  in  months 
and  years  past  the  stories  of  many 
men  who  accumulated  millions.  I 
don't  expect  many  of  the  readers  who 
wade  through  these  articles  of  mine 
will  accumulate  millions,  but  most  any 


one  of  the  young  men  or  women  can 
hope  to  do  as  much  as.  this  New 
England  boy  did.  This  is  not  a  dra- 
matic story,  just  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  little-by-little  story,  that  shows 
the  difference  between  the  results  of 
labor  for  one  who  thinks  and  one  who 
doesn't    think. 

Bert  Woodley  was  the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  born  with  an  abnor- 
mal thirst.  The  small  country  farm 
which  he  owned  had  quite  a  large 
number  of  apple  trees.  These  apple 
trees  furnished  the  material  for  sev- 
eral barrels  of  cider  every  fall,  and 
that  cider  in  the  cellar  of  the  weather- 
beaten  Woodley  house,  with  sagging 
blinds,  decrepit  fences  and  a  general 
run  down  appearance,  explained  why 
the  house  looked  weather-beaten  and 
run  down,  for  after  a  year  or  so  in  the 
cool  cellar  cider  is  a  most  searching 
and  long  enduring  intoxicant.  Much 
more  alcoholic  than  the  Lager  of  Mil- 
waukee, or  even  the  "brown  October 
ale."  Woodley's  father  was  not  known 
as  a  drunkard.  He  didn't  go  tearing 
around  the  town,  ripping  up  the  plank 
sidewalks  and  advertising  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  prohibitionist,  but 
he  was  pretty  well  pickled  all  the  way 
through,  and  when  he  died  at  50  and 
left  young  Bert  at  15,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered a  great  loss  to  either  the  fam- 
ily or  the  town  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  from  Bert's  mother  that  he 
got  his  finer  qualities,  though  I  imag- 
ine the  old  man  had  some  good  points 
as  well.  They  said  he  was  a  man  of 
powerful  frame  and  great  energy 
when,  a  young  man,  he  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  carpenter.  The  mother, 
however,  was  the  real  mainstay  of  the 
Woodley  family,  and  after  erecting  a 
modest  tombstone  over  her  departed 
husband,  she  went  courageously  to 
work  to  earn  a  living  and  keep  the 
small  country  place  of  about  thirty 
not  very  fertile  acres.  There  were  two 
boys  and  a  girl  younger  than  Bert. 
For  a  year  or  two  Bert  was  the  head 
of  the  family,  carried  on  the  place, 
and  in  the  winter,  and  at  odd  times, 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  as  a  car- 
penter, or  at  any  other  work  that 
came  handy.  He  was  not  a  real  car- 
penter. As  he  expressed  it,  he  was 
just  a  "wood  butcher"  that  could  drive 
a  nail  without  splitting  a  board,  and 
that's  about  as  much  as  can  be  said 
for  the  average  carpenter  that  I  see 
doing  work  around  our  busy  city  in 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1920,  when 
"wood  butchers"  get  a  dollar  an  hour 
and  kick  for  more,  and  labor  with  the 
swift  movement  of  the  sprightly  land 
tortoise  or  the  agile  migratory  snail. 
When  Bert  was  17  years  old,  one 
day  Jerry  Hedge,  owner  of  Hedge'e 
Planing  Mill  and  Sash  and  Blind  Fac- 
tory, a  big  establishment  in  the  city 
of  M  -  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
country  town  where  was  located  the 
farm  of  the  widow  Woodley,  came  up 
there  looking  for  lumber.  In  some 
way  he  met  young  Woodley,  was  im- 
pressed by  the  vigorous  action  and 
intelligence  of  the  boy  and  told  him: 
"If  you  want  a  job  this  winter  why 
don't  you  come  to  M?  I  will  give  you 
$10  a  week."     That  was  good   pay  in 


those  days,  when  good  median 
were  satisfied  with  $2.50  a  day,  and 
Bert,  in  September,  after  the  harvc-t 
was  over,  went  up  to  M.  and  became 
one  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  em- 
ployees of  J.   Hedge   &  Son. 

Bert     was     not    by    any    means    an 
"angel    child."      Very    far    from    it.      I 
suspect  that  when  he  came  to   M.   he 
was  just  a  bit  of  a  "rough  neck" — not' 
quarrelsome,   but   if  anybody   trod   oiu 
his   toes   he   was   prompt  to   resent  itj" 
and   in   one   or   two   encounters  at   the 
factory  he  demonstrated  the  fact  that! 
he    was    amply    able    to    take    care    of! 
himself.      He    fell    in    with    the    usual 
crowd     of     "happy-go-lucky"     fellows 
encountered  in  a  city  boarding  houss 
He    was    not    much    of   a    reader    and< 
there    were    scores    of    saloons,    pool 
rooms    and    dance    halls    in    the    busy: 
manufacturing    city    of    30,000.      Vice 
flaunted  itself  on  every  corner,  and  it 
wasn't  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
bring    a   young    man    with    no    special  I 
home  training  or  respect  for  the  bet- 
ter ideals.     Bert  became  a  skillful  card 
player  and  the  games  he  played  were 
for  small  stakes  in  money.     He  gener- 
ally  came   out  ahead.     He   was   not   a 
gambler    in    any    large    sense    of    the 
word,  but  when   he  had  a   lay   off  for 
lack  of  orders,  he  generally  picked  up 
enough     small     change     in     the     card 
rooms    back    of    the    bar    to    pay    his 
board,   and   he   learned   to   drink   beer, 
or    ale,    and    an    occasional    glass    of -I 
something  stronger.     In  fact,   he   was 
on    the    direct    road    to    follow    in    the 
footsteps   of   his   father,   when   he    met 
the  girl. 

The  Girl   of  the   Picnic 

it  was  at  the  Caledonian  picnic  that 
Bert  Woodley  first  met  her.     A  neat, 
well    set    up,    little    Scotch    girl    was 
Minnie  Maxwell,     Not  a  ten  thousand 
dollar    beauty    by    any    means,    but    al 
wholesome  nice  looking  girl  who  had 
come     to     the     picnic     with     a    young 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Ferguson. 
Ferguson    was    quite    an    athlete,   well  J 
known  in  Gaelic  football — an  interest- 
ing   game    which    at    that    time     was 
played    with    no    rules    against    rough  I 
play    except    that    you    mustn't    use    a  j 
knife.     Ferguson  wasn't  a  bad   fellow  I 
at   heart,   but   Scotch   picnics,  in   those] 
days  were   very  wet   gatherings.     Ev-  1 
ery    Scotchman    took    along    a    quart  I 
bottle  of  Scotch  mist,  and  Scotch  mist  I 
is  a  beverage   which  contains   consid-  I 
erably  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  | 
cent  alcohol.     Minnie   Maxwell  was  a  I 
new    girl    in    town,    coming    like    Bert  I 
Woodley  from  the  country.    Ferguson  I 
had    been    attracted   'by    her    winsome  I 
appearance  and  pleasant  manners  and  I 
had  invited  her  to  the  picnic  and  she,  ji 
whose    experience    had    been    confined  \ 
to    the    Sunday    School    picnic    in    the  I 
country    town,    where    lemonade    was! 
the  most  exciting  beverage  permitted,  1 
became  alarmed,  stranger  as  she  was,  I 
at   the   boisterous   proceedings   during  Jj 
the    late   afternoon.      Ferguson,   under  I 
the  influence,  had  become  wild,  noisy,  I 
and     rough;     and     the     girl,     terrified,  I 
tried  to  escape  from  his  company  and  1 
doing  so  ran  upon  Bert  Woodley,  who 
was  taking  in  the  picnic  with  a  couple  f 
of  freinds.     He  had   not  come  as  one  I 
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of  the  party  and  had  not  indulged  to 
any  extent  in  the  liquid  refreshments 
so  abundant.  Woodley  had  seen  Min- 
nie Maxwell,  for  he  boarded  in  the 
next  house  to  where  she  lived  with 
her  father  and  mother,  and  seeing  him 
she  naturally  ran  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  put  her  on  the 
car  and  send  her 'home,  and  Bert  good 
naturedly  responded:  "Why  certainly, 
it  is  getting  late  in  the  day,  I  am  going 
home  myself  and  I'll  take  you  right 
along." 

But  there  were  serious  objections 
to  this  course  of  proceedings,  for  Fer- 
guson, a  somewhat  older,  taller  but 
not  heavier  man  than  Bert,  came  up 
with  eyes  of  fire  and  said  "Here  young 
fellow,  you  go  back  and  lie  down. 
That'--  my  girl;  I'll  take  care  of  her." 
"You  ain't  taking  good  care  of  her 
low  or  she  wouldn't  be  racing  around 
asking  me  to  take  her  home,  and  you 
look  to  me  as  if  you  had  about  all 
you  could  do  to  take  care  of  your- 
self." said  Bert,  and  that  lower  jaw  of 
his  shot  out  like  the  prow  of  a  battle- 
ship. 

Ferguson  approached  him  with  fists 
doubled  in  threatening  manner  and 
said,  "You  think  I'm  drunk?  Why  I 
could  lick  you  with  one  hand  tied 
behind   me." 

"Probably  you  could,"  said  Bert 
with  deadly  calmness,  "But  if  1  were 
you  1  wouldn't,  for  you  might  get 
your  clothes  mussed  up  and  you 
wouldn't  look  so  pretty  as  you  do 
now.  This  girl  is  going  home  if  she 
want  to,  and  you  don't  want  to  mix 
up  with  me  trying  to  keep  her  from 
doing  it.  Go  and  sober  up  and  then 
if  you  want  to  talk  with  me  you  know- 
where  I  live."  for  they  had  often_  met 
around  the  resorts  of  the  small  city. 
Ferguson  was  a  good  fighting  man 
but  he  was  a  "canny  Scot,"  and  a 
glance  at  the  powerful  young  carpen- 
ter decided  him  that  even  in  his  pres- 
ent heated  condition  he  did  not  care 
to  venture  on  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
so  with  a  scornful,  "I'll  see  you  later, 
my  lad,"  and  Bert's  cheerful  response 
of,  "Office  hours  from  twelve  mid- 
night to  twelve  midnight  any  old 
time,"  the  latter  walked  off  with  Min- 
nie Maxwell  and  saw  her  safely  home, 
much  to  her  relief.  Ferguson  went 
back  to  his  comrades  and  the  next 
day.  mightily  ashamed  of  his  per- 
formance, tried  to  make  up  with  Min- 
nie lint  with  indifferent  success.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  tell  Woodley 
that  he  had  no  hard  feelings.  "I  had 
a  drop  too  much,"  he  said,  "and  I 
lost  ma  heid.  But  man,  would  it  not 
have  been  a  pretty  fight  if  you  and  I 
had  mixed  up?"  That  is  how  the  girl 
ca'-"e  into  the  story,  and  courtship 
swift  and  decisive  followed  with  a 
wedding  the  next  spring,  and  the  two 
young    people    went    to    housekeeping 


in  a  ten-dollar-a-month  tenement  with 
Bert  earning  two  dollars  a  day  and 
Minnie  working  button-holes  for  tin- 
best  tailors  and  dress  makers  of  the 
town,  at  which  useful  but  rather  la- 
borious occupation  she  could  often 
make  a'  dollar  a  day. 

After  the  marriage  a  decided  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  living  of 
young  Bert  Woodley.  Bert  had  really 
known  nothing  of  home  since  he  lived 
on  the  little  country  farm  with  his 
mother,  and  the  little  tenement  where 
he  and  Minnie  set  up  housekeeping  on 
a  very  moderate  scale  was  a  sort  of 
heaven  on  earth  to  the  boy.  Besides, 
Minnie  didn't  approve  at  all  of  some 
of  the  company  that  Bert  kept.  She 
had  a  positive  horror  of  gambling. 
and  card  games  for  money  in  back 
rooms  of  drinking  dens  became  things 
of  the  past. 

Minnie  was  a  shrewd,  far-seeing 
little  Scotch  girl,  by  no  means  a  prude. 
She  didn't  object  to  having  a  good 
time,  and  on  rare  occasions  went  to 
picnics  that  had  Scotch  mist  and  the 
less  exciting  lager,  but  drinking  was 
frowned  upon,  and  they  both  set  out 
to  make  life  successful  and  put  by 
money  enough  to  buy  a  house.  Tin- 
progress  was  not  very  fast  at  first, 
for  in  about  a  year  there  was  an  ad- 
dition to  the  family,  and  a  young  man 
blessed  with  healthy  lungs  and  a  good 
appetite  came  to  board  with  them. 
They  named  him  Donald,  after  a  fav- 
orite uncle  of  Minnie's,  and  Uncle 
Donald  was  so  delighted  with  tin- 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  that  In- 
sent  the  boy  a  fen  dollar  gold  piece 
in  a  silver  cup  before  he  was  a  month 
old.  when,  of  course,  he  did  not  use 
silver   cups. 

Bert  picked  up  considerable  money 
from  odd  jobs  that  he  did  outside  of 
regular  working  hours.  The  working 
hours  at  that  time  were  not  eight 
hours  five  days  in  a  week,  and  four 
hours  Saturday,  but  ten  hours  instead. 
In  the  spring  he  went  out  to  his 
country  home  and  drove  back  a  two 
year  old  colt  that  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  decided  that  he  would  break 
that  colt,  and  that  summer  he  did  it 
and  did  it  thoroughly,  and  the  colt  de- 
veloped into  a  mighty  fine  horse, 
which  he  sold  when  winter  came  for 
$250,  a  big  price  for  a  horse  in  those 
days,  but  the  colt  showed  signs  of 
speed. 

It  was  slow  work,  saving  money 
enough  to  build  a  house.  Bert  and 
Minnie  worked  over  time  like  nailers, 
and  it  was  three  years  before  they 
could  get  together  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. And  then  Bert  bought  a  lot  on 
Park  St.,  quite  a  little  ways  out  from 
the  Hedge's  Planing  Mill.  The  land 
was  cheap,  and  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars he  bought  a  lot  large  enough  to 
build  three  or  four  houses  if  there  had 


been  any  demand  for  them.  He  went 
to  old  Uncle  John  Maynard,  a  pudgy 
gentleman  of  about  seventy;  very  soft 
cf  voice,  and  the  most  profane  man  in 
seventeen  counties.  His  gentle  voice 
rolled  out  the  most  astonishing  and 
biood  curdling  oaths  at  almost  every 
utterance.  But  he  was  as  kind  hearted 
and  generous  as  he  was  rough  spoken, 
and  he  would  build  a  house  for  any- 
body who  owned  a  building  lot  on  al- 
most any  terms.  He  cursed  his  help 
and  everybody  else  with  amazing 
fluency,  and  his  help' idolized  him,  and 
everybody  liked  him.  He  built  Bert 
Woodley  a  two  tenement  house,  one 
tenement  above  the  other.  That  was 
the  popular  style  of  architecture  in 
the  city   of  M. 

Bert  lived  with  Minnie  and  young 
Donald  in  the  upstair  tenement  and 
they  let  the  downstair  tenement  to  an- 
other family  for  $12  a  month.  The 
house  all  completed  cost  about  $2,000. 
You  could  build  a  house  then  for 
about  what  a  chicken  coop  costs  now. 
Uncle  John  Maynard  took  $500  which 
Bert  had  left  after  pa\-ing  for  the  lot 
and  there  was  a  mortgage  for  $1500  at 
5%.  The  rent  that  Bert  got  from  the 
downstairs  tenement  paid  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage,  all  his  taxes,  and 
left  him  with  free  rent  for  himself 
and  about  $50  a  year  more.  It  was  a 
good  investment. 

A  Change  of  Occupation 

The  planing  mill  and  the  sash  and 
blind  factory  of  J.  Hedge  &  Son  was 
run  by  steam  power.  A  hundred  H.  P. 
engine  sent  the  planers  whirling  and 
the  saws  shrieking  through  the  wood 
in  that  busy  institution,  and  a  hundred 
horse  power  steel  boiler  furnished 
steam.  The  engineer,  Edward  Gilday, 
was  much  given  to  poker  and  mixed 
ale  parties  which  often  kept  him  up 
till  a  late  hour,  and  when  he  came  in 
in  the  morning  to  fire  up  he  was  not 
always  in  the  pink  of  condition.  One 
morning  Gilday  came  in  as  usual,  took 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  water  gauge  on 
the  side  of  the  great  boiler,  fired  up, 
opened  up  all  the  drafts  and  went 
about  his  business.  He  went  back  and 
sat  down  in  the  engine  room  after  the 
help  came  streaming  into  the  mill  and 
forgot  to  look  at  the  water  gauge 
again.  He  didn't  have  much  to  do 
after  the  steam  was  on  and  he  dozed 
off,  for  the  night  before  he  had  been 
one  of  the  brightest  members  of  the 
party  at  the  "Don't  Go  Home  Early 
Club." 

He  opened  his  eyes  at  about  11 
o'clock  and  noticed  that  the  steam 
was  running  down.  He  glanced  at  the 
water  gauge  and  saw  no  water  in  the 
glass  tube,  but  he  was  sure  he  had 
only  been  asleep  a  moment,  when  as^ 
a  matter  of  fact  he  had  been  asleep 
more  than  an  hour.  He  rushed  to  the 
(Continued    on    third    following   page) 
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TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of  Com- 
merce, St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Test   No.   II.     Typewriting 
(NOTE— The    lirst    two    questions   ,-ire    to   be 

ompleted    bi  g    to    the   machine.      The 

last    three   .ire    t<>    he    typewritten    in    order    to 
specimen   of  trie    student's    typewriting 
hilitj    i 

1 
From  memory  draw  a  neat  diagram 
of  any  keyboard  with  which  yon  are 
familiar,  showing  the  exact  location 
"l  tin  alphabet,  figures,  and  all  other 
character-  given   on   the  keyboard. 

Point  out  to  your  instructor  just 
where  the  following  are  to  be  found: 
Back-space  Key;  Key  Lever  Lock  Re- 
lease: Line  Space  Lever:  Marginal 
Stops  (Right  and  Left);  Line  Space 
Adjusting  Lever;  Carriage  Frame 
Pointer;  Front  Scale;  Paper  Clamps; 
Paper  Guide;  Type-guide;  Platen; 
Paper  Rest;  Carriage  Release  Levers 
(Right  and  Left);  Cylinder  Knobs; 
Ribbon  Switch  Lever;  Paper  Release 
Lever;  Line  Space  Disengaging  Lev- 
er; Tabular  Key;  Tabular  Scale;  Tab- 
ular Rack;  Tabular  Stops;  Ribbon 
Spool  Reverse  Ratchet;  Shift  Lock, 
Bichrome  Ribbon  Shift  Lever;  Shift 
Kevs  (Right  and  LeftL  and  Space 
Bar. 

Define    the    following    terms    as   ap- 
plied to  Typewriting: 
1.     Centering. 
:.'.     Margin. 

3.  Strike  Over. 

4.  Faulty    Shifting. 
."..     Rhythm. 

6.  Technic. 

7.  Wrong   Spacing. 

s.     Transposed  Letters. 
9.      Crowding. 
10.     Uneven  Touch. 
4 
Briefly  explain  three  good  exercises 
for    developing    the     muscles     in     the 
hands,  fingers,  and  wrist,  that  can  be 
practiced  away   from  the   machine. 
5 
Test  the  entire  class  for  five  minutes 
on     the     following     alphabetical     sen- 
tence,  deducting   ten    words   for    each 
error: 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  key 
board  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  zeal- 
ous typist  who  desires  to  excel  in  his 
work,  and  enjoy  the  envied  distinc 
tion  of  those  who  become  champions." 


ANSWER      TO      BOOKKEEPING 

PROBLEM  IN  SEPTEMBER 

NUMBER 

Adjusting    Entries 

Accts.   Rec $    474.90 

Machinery   286.50 

(  mice   Cash   97.25 

Accts.  Pay $216:36 

Owner's   Cap.    .  .  .  (142.29 

Balance  Sheet 
Assets: 

Accts.   Rec $3,014.25 

Bank    1,853.18 

Office  Cash    86.15 

.    Machinery   200.00 

Inventory 2,814.98 

7,968.56 


When  the  love  for  penmanship  gets 
a  good  grip  on  young  persons,  it  is 
usually  retained  for  life,  no  matter  in 
what  lines  of  work  they  may  engage. 
That  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  West- 
rope  brothers,  P.  A.  and  N.  S.  The 
former,  now  a  bond  salesman  residing 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  past  sixty. 
still  -wings  a  very  skillful  pen,  and 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
penmanship     scrapbook.       The     latter. 


Liabilitit  - : 
None 

Capital  Acct.  Net 
Worth 7,  oils. 56 

Profit  &   Loss  Statement 

Sales    $19.642. lis 

Purchases    $13,749.54 

Less  Inv 2,814.98 

Cost  Sales 10,934.56 

Trading  Gain.  $8,708.42 

Less   Expense.  5,062.15 

Net    Profit    $3,646.27 

\<  >TE — After  adjusting  entries  are 
posted  Capital  Acct.  will  show 
$4. :;:.':.'.  29. 

Then  proof  of  statements  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cap.   Acct $4,322.29 

Net   Gain    3,646.27 

Net  Worth   $7,968.56 

A.  W.  ANDERSON, 

999  Elm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


\.  S  .  resides  in  Syracuse,  New  York,, 
and  is  a  Lawyer-Land-Merchant  and 
Left-Handed  Penman.  The  four  sig- 
natures on  this  page  attest  the  skill 
of  his  "Smith  Paw."  Is  there  another 
left-handed  penman  in  the  country 
who  can  equal  him?  In  his  earlier 
life  he  was  known  as  the  "Left-Hand- 
ed Boy  Penman,"  and  now  he  is  pro- 
nounced by  many  as  the  Champion- 
Left-Handed  Card  Writer  of  the 
World. 

The  Westrope  brothers  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  historic  Daniel 
Ronne,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  they  love  the  land  in 
addition  to  the  pen. 

Left-handed  penmen  are  usually 
self-taught,  for  where  is  there  a 
teacher  to  show  or  tell  them  how  to 
master  the  work?  Mr.  Westrope, 
therefore,  never  had  personal  instruc- 
tion, but  determination  and  persever- 
ance have  enabled  him  to  acquire  the 
fine  skill  he  possesses  with  the  left 
hand. 


John  S.  Griffith,  the  splendid  penman 
and  commercial  teacher,  lost  no  time 
after  taking  up  his  work  at  Engle- 
wood  Business  College,  Chicago,  in 
arousing  interest  in  penmanship.  A 
club  of  six  subscriptions  has  been  re- 
ceived with  more  to  follow.  Under 
his  enthusiastic  teaching  we  expect  to 
receive  a  large  number  of  specimens 
that  are  up  to  the  Certificate  stand- 
ard. 
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Lessons  in 


Ornamental  Penmanship 

By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

Instructor  in  Zanerian  Co  lege  o(  Penmanship.  ColumLus.  O. 


S.sjnatures  by  C.   P.  Za 


LESSON    8 

Shading  the  t,  d  and  p  give?  beauty 
and  strength  to  writing.  The  ends  of 
the  shades  should  be  clear-cut  and 
may  or  may  not  be  retouched.  By  re- 
touching t's,  d's  and  p's  one  can  get  a 
nice  finished  effect.  It  is  best  to  do  as 
little  retouching  as  possible.  Retouch 
principally  where  you  make  a  blunder. 

Make  the  beginning  stroke  in  t  the 
same  as  in  i  or  u  and  raise  the  pen. 
["he  shade  should  be  made  with  a 
quick,  snappy  motion.  The  pen  may 
be  raised  at  the  joining  of  the  up 
stroke  and  shade  or  it  can  be  finished 
with  one  stroke.  The  shade  may  be 
:-traightened  up.  This  will  require  a 
little  care  and  practice.  Use  the  kind 
of  crossing  best  suited  to  the  entire 
word  or  page.  Sometimes  space  will 
allow  only  a  short  straight  crossing 
and  at  other  times  a  flourish  is  best 
to  till  up  space. 

The  d  is  a  combination  of  a  and  t. 
Shade  only  the  t  part.  Two  shades 
on  one  letter  are  not  good.  Notice 
the  slant  of  the  a  part.  Check  the 
motion  on  the  retraced  part  at  the  top. 
The  a  should  be  made  with  one  stroke 
and  the  t  part  can  be  made  with  either 
one    or   two    strokes. 

The  p  should  be  made  with  two 
strokes.  The  shade  is  much  the  same 
as  on  t  reversed.  Finish  the  same  as 
n.  Study  the  shade  carefully  to  see 
Dii  which  side  it  should  be  retouched. 
The  t,  d  and  p  should  not  be  made  too 
long. 

Words  are  made  up  of  letters;  and 
you  cannot  execute  accurately-written 
names.  like  the  signatures  reproduced 
on  this  page,  unless  you  have  mas- 
tered the  writing  of  single  letters. 
Therefore  give  a  great  deal  of  practice 
to  the  small  letters  presented  in  last 
month's  lesson,  as  well  as  this  one. 

Practice  each  word  after  you  have 
mastered  the  individual  letters.  Make 
1  age  after  page.  With  the  proper 
amount  of  intelligent  practice  you  are 
bound  to  win. 
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CRAGIN 
(Continued  from  third  preceding  page) 

water  gauge  and  turned  on  the  cold 
water  and  the  next  minute  the  whole 
end  o'i  Hedge's  factory  was  blown 
out  into  the  road,  and  three  or  four 
dead  men  mangled  and  torn  mingled 
with  the  debris.  Out  of  the  wreck 
came  Bert  Woodley.  His  clothes  torn 
and  his  hands  blood-stained  from 
dragging  out  the  bodies  of  killed  and 
injured  but  himself  uninjured,  and 
since  it  would  take  time  to  restore 
the  factory  be  went  to  work  for  Uncle 
John  Maynard.  who  one  day  said  in 
his  soft  gently  profane  manner.  "You 
blankety  blank  young  fool,  why  in 
blank  and  blanknation  don't  you  build 
more  houses  on  that  blank  land  of 
vours  and  let  'em  pay  for  them- 
selves?" 

"Cut  I  haven't  got  the  money"  said 
Bert   Woodley. 

"How  much  do  you  owe  on  the 
blank    house    now?" 

"Why   about  $500." 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  do. 
You  go  ahead  and  build  two  houses 
one  on  each  side  of  that.  The  banks 
will  let  you  have  $1(100  on  each  of  the 
two  new  houses  you  will  build,  for 
you  own  the  land.  They  will  take  a 
first  mortgage  fof  $:>000.  I  will  build 
the  houses  for  you  for  $2000  apiece 
and  I  will  take  a  second  mortgage. 
The  houses  will  pay  for  themselves  in 
ten  or  twelve  years." 

"Yes.  but  suppose  the  city  don't 
grow  and  we  have  dull  times?" 

"Yes.  suppose  water  runs  up  hill, 
suppose  we  have  winter  in  the  spring. 
What's  the  use  of  supposing?  You 
ain't  got  much  to  lose,  and  if  you  don't 
take  any  chances  you  won't  gain 
much." 

Bert  Woodley  borrowed  $2000  of 
the  banks,  built  the  two  houses  and 
rented  them  both,  and  instead  of  go- 
ing back  to  Hedge's  Planing  Mill  he 
went  to  work  for  Uncle  John  May- 
nard, who  found  him  a  very  useful 
man,  for  while  he  was  not  a  first  class 
carpenter  he  was  a  first  class  worker, 
and  Uncle  John  was  glad  to  pay  him 
$20  a  week  instead  of  $15  he  had  been 
getting   at    Hedge's. 

Then  Minnie  and  Bert  worked  hard- 
er than  ever.  One  gets  the  habit  of 
wroking,  just  as  one  gets  the  habit  of 
loafing.  Only  it  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  get  the  habit  of  loafing,  just  as  it 
is  a  good  deal  easier  to  get  the  habit 
of  spending  money  than  it  is  to  get 
the  habit  of  saving. 

Minnie  was  the  best  button-hole 
make  in  all  that  city.  First  class 
tailors  and  dress-makers  who  wanted 
hand  worked  button-holes  done  in  the 
best  silk  twist,  brought  them  to  Min- 
nie Woodley,  and  she  often  made  as 
much  as  two  dollars  a  day  and  it  was 
worth  the  money,  for  if  you  don't 
believe  it  is  trying  work  to  do  first 
class  hand-worked  silk  twist  button- 
holes, you  try  it.  I  never  did  and 
never  want  to.  but  I  have  seen  women 
who  did,  and  it  generally  put  their 
eyes  on  the  blink,  but  Minnie  had  eyes 
like  the  North  American  Eagle,  that 
can  stare  the  sun  out  of  countenance, 
at  least  they  say  he  can.     And  it  help- 


ed like  everything  about  making  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgages  on  the  three 
houses. 

Bert  had  a  chance  to  buy  the  land 
just  across  the  street,  running  parallel 
to  Park  Street,  and  Uncle  John  May- 
nard told  him  to  buy  it.  Bert  bought 
it.  and  paid  about  a  tenth  of  it  with 
money  he  got  from  the  sale  of  the 
last  horse  he  brought  down  from  the 
country,  a  high  stepping  young  trotter 
that  cost  him  a  hundred  dollars  and 
netted  him  three  hundred. 

Two  years  later  when  young  Don- 
ald was  eleven  years  old,  that  young 
man  started  in  business  with  a  paper 
and  magazine  route.  He  was  an  at- 
tractive young  lad,  and  he  managed  to 
pick  up  more  than  a  hundred  subscrib- 
ers to  daily  papers  and  weeklies  and 
magazines,  and  he  made  at  least  a 
dollar  a   day. 

Then  the  Great  Southern  Shoe  Co. 
built  a  factory  just  south  of  Bert's 
three  houses  on  Park  Street,  and  the 
rest  was  easy. 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  gone  over 
the  dam  since  all  this  took  place. 
Bert  W'oodley  has  plenty  of  silver  in 
what  hair  he  has  left,  which  isn't 
enough  to  thatch  an  eight  room  cot- 
tage. Minnie  don't  work  button-holes 
any  more  and  young  Donald,  just  out 
of  the  government  service,  is  an  en- 
gineer in  the  employ  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing company  in  his  native  city 
of  M.,  which  now  has  75,000  inhabi- 
tants. Bert  Woodley -owns  more  than 
'.'()  houses  in  that  city  ranging  in 
value  from  three  or  four  thousand  up 
to  ten  or  fiften  thousand.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  policy  he  began  as  a  young 
man.  He  bought  real  estate  where  it 
was  cheap  and  where  the  location 
seemed  promising  to  him.  He  bought 
with  good  judgment,  making  small 
payments  only  at  first,  but  has  never 
failed  to  meet  payments  when  they 
came  due.  His  bookkeeping  has  not 
been  complicated  but  it  has  been  very 
close  and  accurate,  and  he  has  worked 
bard  all  the  time,  and  being  in  good 
health  he  enjoyed  his  work  as  any 
man  in  good  health  will  enjoy  work 
to  which  he  is  suited.  I  suppose  Bert 
Woodley  is  worth  $100,000.  He  has 
always  had  a  good  horse,  even  in 
these  days  of  motor  cars  that  make 
you  jump  for  your  life  every  time  you 
cross  the  street.  About  every  year 
for  20  years  Bert  brought  down  a 
young  colt  from  up  country  and 
broke  him  to  be  a  first  class  carriage 
horse.  There  isn't  any  finer  animal 
than   a  first  class   horse. 

This  is  not  a  dramatic  story;  it  is 
the  essence  of  the  commonplace.  Not 
a  touch  of  romance  in  it  unless  you 
called  it  romance  for  the  son  of  a 
town  drunkard  without  much  oppor- 
tunity in  early  life  to  rise  above  ad- 
verse circumstances,  marry  happily. 
live  a  decent  life,  and  accumulate  a 
competence  without  hurting  anybody. 
There  is  not  a  growing  city  in 
America  where  a  young  man  who  is 
willing  to  work,  has  brains  enough  to 
look  out  for  opportunities,  and  knows 
enough  bookkeeping  to  see  how  his 
money  is  expended,  cannot  do  the 
same    thing    that    was    done    by    Bert 


Woodley  hack  in  the  city  of  M.  Ii  ( 
my  own  manufacturing  city  of  Holy*" 
oke,  where  after  thirteen  years'  resl 
dence  1  feel  very  much  at  home,  1  can 
pick  out  a  score  of  men  Who  nevei 
had  large  pay,  who  never  had  any 
financial  backing,  wdio  married  and 
brought  up  families,  and  are  well-to- 
do  from  real  estate  which  was  pur- 
chased just  as  this  young  fellow  did — 
building  house  after  house,  renting 
each  of  them  and  letting  them  pay  fof 
themselves.  I  wouldn't  advise  any- 
body  to  attempt  to  do  it  just  now! 
when  carpenters  and  all  kinds  of 
builders  are  getting  a  dollar  an  hour 
and  more  and  making  the  day  verjj 
short,  and  when  lumber  is  worth  al 
most  its  weight  in  gold.  But  these 
days  will  not  last  forever,  and  there 
will  be  just  as  good  chance  in  the  fuj 
ture  as  there  has  been  in  the  past 
often  hear  people  say,  "Well,  you  could 
do  it  then  but  you  can't  do  it  now.] 
There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  busi- 
ness under  the  sun  but  offers  just 
as  good  opportunity  for  the  future  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  if  a  young  man 
or  woman  doesn't  succeed  today,  it's 
because  he  has  "that  tired  feeling," 
or  because  he  insists  on  eating  his 
cake,  and  you  know  you  can't  eat  youij 
cake  and  have  it.  If  you  don't  save] 
anything  you   can't  accumulate. 


Home  Study 


Courses  for 
Commercial 
Teacher 
Dearrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  0.  C. 


w 


WANTED  IN 
3ANKS 


-  SHORTHAND 

is  your  opportunity.  Earn  Big  Money. 
Learn  by  mail.  Rapid  Course.  Small 
Cost.     Write  for  free  lesson. 


CHINESE  PROCESS 

INDIA  INK 

Acid  and  Water  Proof 


This  ink  is  made  by  a  famous 
Chinese  trade  secret  centuries 
old.  Defies  time  and  the  ele- 
elements.  Smooth  flowing  and 
dries  a  carbon  black. 

4  oz.  Bottle,  prepaid,  50c 
Two  Bottles      "       95c 

Satisfaction    guaranteed   or 
your  money  refunded. 

Quantity  prices   to  schools, 
dealers,  etc.,  on  request. 

C.    F.    BEHRENS, 

1530  Taft  Road  DeptB  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN 

FOR  SALE 

Half  interest  in  good  business  college 
.0  experienced  Gregg  teacher.  Write 
Darticulars  as  to  qualifications. 

'Pacific  Coast,"         Care  Business  Educator 

FOR  SALE 

Business  School  in  Indiana  city  of  12000. 
Established  21  years.  Excellent  equip- 
ment. Good  attendance.  Address  U.  B. 
Care  Business  Educator,    Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

One-half  interest  in  a  Modern  Equipped  Business 
College  in  a  rich  Agric  Itural  and  iJotton  section 
in  the  South.  Nearest  competition  60  miles. 
Good  proposition  to  right  person.  Selling  on 
account  of  healtn. 

Address  C 

Care  Business 


FOR  SALE 


Business  College  located  in  the  lake  states.  City 
of  *5,<K)0  surrounded  by  a  thickly  settled  country. 
No  competition.  Good  enrollment  and  a  money 
maker. 

Address  244 
Care  Business  Educator      Columbus.  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

Well  established  business  college  doing 

yearly 

business  of  from  $6,000.00  to  $10,000.00;  big 

territory;    no    compf tition;     good   equipment; 

owner   has   other   interests   and    will 

til   on 

terms  to  responsible  party.     Address 

"CALIFORNIA" 

Care   BuBine*s   Educator                        Columbi 

9,  Ohio 

WANTED  School  Solicitor 

Best  of  opportunities.     No  competitio    . 

Address  M,  Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 


Teachers  Wanted 


Fine  Sala 


hip  or  Comn 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED  5.=* 


business-training  school.  A  hustler  ar 
ness-getter  can  make  $5,000.00  a  year  a: 
of  the  profits.  A-l  reference  required. 
Drawer  210,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED 

A  partner  and  assistant  Manager  for  A-l  Busi- 
ness College  located  in  Illinois  town  100.000  popu- 
lation, only  one  competitor,  yearly  receipts  over 
$20,000  Reasons  too  much  business  for  one  man 
to  handle.    This  is  a  real  snap  for  two  good  men. 

ADDRESS    BOX   20 
Care  Business  Educator  Columbus.  Ohio 


UDCDT     Teachers'  Agency 
DCn    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 

Thirty-four  years  of  conservative  management.    Special  department  for  teachers  of  Commercial 
branches.  Penmanship,  etc.     "TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS"  with  new  chapters  on  "Forecast' ' 
and  other  important  topics  SENT  KREE. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  Hew  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.   14th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 

We  need  100  now.  Good  salaries.  Free  registration.  WRITE  NOW  for  blank  for  September 
positions.  All  positions  passed  upoi  by  G.  S.  Kimball,  the  well-known  commercial  teacher  and 
author.     Free  service  to  school  officials. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise.  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

POSITIVELY  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY 
Free  Registration  Emergency  Vacancies 


TEACHERS'  PRE-WAR  SALARIES  DOUBLED 

If  you  are  not  petting  TWICE  THE  SALARY  you  were  before  the  war.  join  our 
Association  and  let  us  help  you  t-i  a  better  paying  position.  We  assist  teachers  of 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  typewriting  and  penmanship  to  better 
positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions  for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for 
our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application  blanks.     Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


Our  Summer  Record 

and  many  good  positions  still  unfilled! 

Sept.  5     Since  September  1,  we  have  placed  23  teachers 
in  19  states,  their  salaries  totaling  $41,945. 

Since  June  1,   we  have  placed  almost  200  teachers  in  41 
states.     Lowest  salary  $90;  highest  $275. 

We  can  place  you  on  short  notice. 
Write  or  wire  us  for  our  terms. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


During  August  our 
Nurmal  School.  Willimantie. 
Mexico.  Business  College; 
Wilmington  Del.:  East  High 
ington  High  School.  Mihva 
from  $20uu  to  $3u0u:  with  ma: 


didales  were  taken  for  Midland  College.    F 

MORE  WINNERS 


t.  Neb.;     the    State 
Albuquerque,     New 

Beacom    Business      College. 

School.     Cincinnati ;     Wash- 

College— at  salaries  running 

we  help  you? 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  HiU,  Beverly.  Mass. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Takes  our  candidates  for  a  position  in  the 
School  of  Commerce.  More  than  half  of  the 
state  universities  have  appointed  our  appli- 
cants. Emergency  positions  are  now  open 
in  all  lines  of  commercial  teaching.  Write 
us  if  available. 

HE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Home  Office:    ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.      Robert  A.  Grant,  Pres. 
Pacific  Coast  Office:    BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA.    Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
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An  engrosser  must  be  able  to  apply  and  modify  his  work  to  fit  each  particular  piece  of 
work.  In  the  above  design  flourishing  has  been  used  very  ingeniously  as  an  ornament  around 
the  priotos,  serving  as  a  border.  Learn  flourishing  or  any  other  form  of  ornament  and  sooner 
or  later  you  can  apply  it  advantageously.  This  piece  of  work  was  prepared  in  the  studio 
of   Dernis  &    Baird.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


Miss  Rose  G.  Harrington  is  a  new- 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  High  School. 
C.  E.  Fieger,  last  year  with  the  West 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  joined  the  force  of 
penmen  who  are  training  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  is  now  teaching  in  East 
High  School  in  that  ciiy.  Associated 
with  him  are  a  number  of  other  Zaner- 
ian-trained  penmen,  among  whom  we 
recall  Mary  R.  Barnett,  W.  C.  Brown- 
field,  Marie  Grentzenberg,  Nelle 
Leedy,  Margaret  Marble,  C.  R.  Tate, 
Anna  Lee  Wolfe,  and  A.  M.  Wonnell. 

FOR  SALE 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  a  town  of  10.000, 
**■  with  a  territory  of  100.001)  to  draw  from.  No 
competition.  New  Bchool.  No  unlimited  scholar- 
ships Good,  clean  business.  Extensively  ad- 
vertised Reasons  for  selling-  given  upon  request. 
Address  "SOUTH",  care  of  Business  Educa- 
tor, Columbus,  Ohio. 


CARDWRETERS 


QEND    for 

samrles    of    the    Book  form    Pocket 

°    Card  Cai 

e,  5c  each.     A  sure  winner  for  card 

writers:  thre 

e  sizes.    Inks.  30c.     Blank  cards.  30c 

per  100.     Yo 

jr  name  elegantly  written  on  1  dozen 

cards  and  en 

ibellished   with  my  silver  and  gold 

inks,  50c, 

PENMEN 

Send  for  six  beautiful  high  art  souvenir  calling 
cards,  with  space  for  name,  50c.  Comic  calling 
cards  a  specialty.    Send  25c  tor  large  line  of  lamplej. 


PALMYRA.    N     Y. 


lA/fJ  +  rt   A  Better  Signature. 

■  ■  ■  '  ^w  it  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA.    CAL 


V 


E  A  BANKER 


re  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive 
sion,  in  which  there  are  great  opportuni- 
Send  at  once  f-<r  fre<-  book,  "How  to  Be- 
Banker."  EDGAR  G.  ALCORN,  President, 

n  School  of  Banking,  29  McLene  Bidg.,   Columbus,  0. 


SHORTHAND  VARIOSCOPES 

show  how  verticals  and  diagonals  mix,  how 
to  unmix  them,  how  to  gain  higher  reading 
power.  Cent  apiece.  $1.00  for  100.  Boon  to 
teachers  and  young  writers. 

M.  SCOUGALE,  Weatherford,  Texas 


HESSER'SROLLCARDS 

the  most  complete,  simple,  satisfactory  method 
of  recording  attendance  and  averages  ever  de- 
vised. All  records  of  one  student  for  a  full  year 
on  one  3x5  card.  Over  30.000  a  year  used  in 
schools  from  Maine  to  California.  Sold  in  any 
quantity  from  one  up,  IVfec  each.  Samples  free. 
Correspondence  invited. 

J.  H.  HESSER,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges,  High 
Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  mail. 
SLngle  copy  to  any  address  postpaid,  $1.50. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  GO. 

802    L'NCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO.   CHIO 


HIOGINS' 

ETERNALINK- ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  orfountain 
pens  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  20c.) 
The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc.,  (2oz.  bottle  by  mail  30c.) 
These  inks  write  black  from  the  pen 
point  and  stay  black  forever;  proof 
to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemicals  and 


fire. 

I/your  dealer  does  not  supply 
these  inks,  and  to 

CHAS.M.  HI8GINS&C0..MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 
Certificates. 


->afet- 


Best  Quality-Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

fi=  HOWARD  &  BROWN™ 

Rockland,  Maine 
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The  Art  of 

:ngro  ssing 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Scranton,  Pa. 

ILLUMINATED  ALBUM 

The  accompanying  illustration  will 
erve  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
the  student  the  best 
method  of  preserving 
a  valuable  book  or  al- 
bum such  as  was  pre- 
sented Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  Golden 
Wedding  anniversary, 
and  will  be  the  final 
sho.wing  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  work. 
The  pages  of  the  book.  '.1x12  inches  in 
size,  were  hound  in  genuine  seal  with 
.n  inner  lining  of  white  moire  silk,  and 
In  lettering  on  the  outside  of  the 
eather  cover  was  stamped  in  gold. 
\nv  up  to  date  book-binding  estab- 
ishment  can  do  this  part  of  the  work 
»s  well  as  make  the  cover  to  order. 

If  the  engrossing  artist  has  many 
:alls  for  albums  it  were  better  that  he 
arder  in  quantity  from  some  of  the 
arger  wholesale  leather  novelty  eon. 
:erns  in  the  large  cities.  It  would 
nean  a  saving  of  money  to  buy  covers 
I  this  way.  because  of  the  fact  that 
hey  are  made  in  stock  sizes  and  any 
quantity  may  be  purchased  at  very 
short  notice.  Sometimes  the  outer 
ascription  on  the  cover  may  be  en- 
graved on  a  solid  gold  plate  fastened 
nto  the  leather,  and  the  corners  of 
:he  book  supplied  with  gold  orna- 
"nents  likewise  fastened  in  a  substan- 
ial  manner.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Dook  is  encased  in  a  box  which  is 
made  to  order  so  that  it  may  perfectly 
fit  same.  The  box  is  of  the  finest  pol- 
shed  mahogany,  fitted  with  lock  and 
<ey  and  lined  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  book  itself,  with  white  moire  silk. 
A  piece  of  white  silk  ribbon  fitted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  used  as  a 
ever  to  lift  the  album  out  of  the 
">ox.  The  cut  shows  the  end  of  ribbon 
axniL.  uver  the  top  of  the  cover.  These 
boxes  may  be  constructed  from  var- 
ious kinds  of  wood,  the  finer  kind, 
however,  of  mahogany  or  ebony,  or 
they  may  he  made  in  seal  or  morocco 
leather. 

Covers  for  albums  are  made  in  many 
Hfferent  kinds  of  leather,  such  as 
seal,  morocco,  calf  and  crushed  levant, 
sample-  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  first  class  bindery. 


E.  W.  Barnhart,  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Calif,  reports 
:hat  the  Zaner  Method  Manual  144 
Bps  used  in  their  summer  school  -sec- 
tion  as  a  text  in  penmanship  with 
omplete  satisfaction.  Of  the  class  of 
about  150,  98  were  awarded  certifi- 
:s,  with  fin  papers  being  sub- 
mitteil. 

The  University  of  California  is  an 
mpnrtant  factor  ill  the  excellent  work 
n  penmanship  which  is  being  done  in 
California. 


A    Kalcgram   by    C.    E 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


a,  and  stamp- 
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PEN    DRAWING 

Without  the  feathers  and  grou-  [ue- 
ly  decorated  blanket,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  North 
American  Indian  are 
instantly  recognized 
in  the  head  shown  on 
the    opposite    page. 

Size  of  original 
drawing  about  10xt4. 
There  is  a  great  deal 
of  study  in  the  face. 
First  aim  for  general 
proportions,  then  fol- 
low with  correct  form  and  color  val- 
ues.  Note  carefully  the  wrinkled 
flesh  around  the  eye  and  on  side  of 
face,  and  be  sure  to  indicate  these  in 
the  pencil  drawing.  Vary  the  direc- 
tion and  thickness  of  the  lines  in 
treating  the  different  color  tones.  The 
light  appears  to  come  from  the  upper 
left-hand  corner,  and  of  course,  tin- 
front  of  face  catches  the  high  lights, 
the  side  of  face  the  shadow,  the  ear 
and  inck  the  reflected  light.  The  gra- 
dation from  dark  tones  to  light  is 
accomplished  by  using  finer  lines 
more  openly  spaced.  The  hair  and 
cloth  covering  are  darker  in  torn  than 
any  other  part  of  picture,  but  the 
lines  must  be  carefully  arranged  to 
avoid  flatness.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  obtain  satisfactory  results  by 
careless,  haphazard  work.  A  d-awing 
is  said  to  have  a  "tight"  look  when  it 
lacks    freedom    in    handling. 

Avoid  this  effect,  but  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  each  and  every 
line  has  an  important  meaning  in  the 
design,  and  if  it  is  too  thick  or  too 
thin  it  will  have  the  sane  effect  in 
the  artistic  quality  of  your  picture  as 
a  discordant  note  would  in  a  musical 
selection. 

In  adding  the  background  it  is  well 
to  observe  that  light  must  come 
against  dark,  and  dark  against  light. 
Vary  the  direction  and  thickness  of 
lines  as  heretofore  explained. 

Master  pen  technique  and  you  will 
find   this  training  of  inestimable   value 
as  a  foundation   for  other  mediums  of 
art  expression, 
j 


There  are  many  penholders 
SIONAL  is  the  only  penholder  that  hi 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so 
n  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of 
le  A  "Majrnusson  Professional'*  hand  turned  holders  ar 
.  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  ir 


t  the  MAGNUSSON  PKOFEs 

reputation  on  its  own  merit  foi 
esirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
elected  rosewood.  (Look  for  th< 
adjusted  specially  for  penmanship 
(id.  $1.3=.. 


A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QU1NCY,  ILL. 


Card  Expert 

Calling  and  Show  Cards 

Business  25c,   Ornamental  35c.  Per  Dozen 

ARTnUK   L    1-1GG.  Chillicothe,   IV  o. 


Studnnts  ot  Penmanship  and  Penman,  loo. 


My    specimens 


uly. 


nspire    and    help    y> 
13  flifSof  paper  with  26 
penman-h 


prising  the  whole  alphabet,  for £1.00.  "Your 
work  s  s  jperior  to  that  done  by  95  per  cent 
of  the  professional  penmen  in  the  United 
States."—^.  //'.  7.i'  .>/>.,  ■,■.  "'We  think  you 
»rive  a  jood  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 
and  quality."—  Zunir  £r  Blostr  Co. 
M.  OTERO  COLMENERO. 
P.  O.  Box  486,        San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


YOUR  Nam 
Col  rs.  Embellished.  Attractive  I 
MANSHTP  LLSSONS  BY  MAIL-I  can  make  a  fi  e  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  t  me  without 
cost  of  i  oinvr  awav  to  school  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
p'es  nf  fine  penmanship  I  REE.    Address 

T    M.    lEvls.   t  ox  25-C,   Chillicothe,   Mo. 


ship. 


for 


PENMN  SWIijtf  iiSil 


America's  Finest  Penman  t.nc  urs  r,U"i    ureses   in.s 

miles  stlariea.     Il.u'atrat-dJ     ■**••'■ 

FRANCIS  t    CO0KTNEY     Box  192.  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Standard 
White  Ink  for  Expert  Pen  Artists 

By  return  mail  on  receipt  of  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

J.  W  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg..  Rochester.  N.  Y 


my  assortmen  of  RAINBOW  LARDS,  consist- 
ing of  15  cards  with  >  our  name  elegantly  written 
m  a  variety  of  styles,  with  gold,  silver,  white  and 
black  inks,  on  white,  black  and  different  colored 
cards.  These  are  the  most  handsome  cards  that  I 
have  yet  prod  ced  and  thev  receive  praise  and 
admiration  from  all  who  see  them.  These  are 
dandy  specimens  for  your  scrap-hoik. 
F.  N.  LAWRENCE,  P.  0.  Box  411,  PORTLAND.  INDIANA 


FIT  FOR  A  hING 


Your  name  neatly  written  upon  cards  by 

OLIVER  P.  MARKEN 

Topeka,  Kans.     1816  Buchanan  Street. 

Send  25c  silver  for  sample  dozen,  including 


RESOLUTIONS 

Engrossed   &    Illuminated 

in  the  simplest  or  most  elab- 
orate manner.  Honor  Rolls. 
War  Service  Records  and  Por- 
traits of  every  description. 
Highest  Quality  of  Work.  Heas 
onable  Prices. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Blcfg..  SCRANTON    PA. 
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PENMEN! 


WHAT  AN 
EXPERT 
SAYS  ABOUT 


MONTAGUE'S  CARDS 

1WJR.  ALLISON  is  not  only  an  expert  penman  but 
1V1  owns  and  operates  one  of  the  largest  business 
colleges  in  the  middlewest  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
He  buys  and  uses  these  cards.  I  have  several 
hundred  such  letters  on  file. 

To  whom  it  n, nil  concern: 

1  his  is  to  certify  that  I  have,  as  many  of  you  know, 
heen  teaching  penmanship  for  more  than  4'i  yearsand 
have  seen  the  work  as  well  as  to  be  personally  acquainted 
v.  ith  many  of  the  old  masters  that  have  I  one  bef  re.  tiat 
I  ueier  saw  finer  bird  designs  in  artistic  free  hand  and 
scroll  hs  engraved  by  M.  Montague.  You  should  see  these 
car  .5  to  appreciate  them.  The  finest  in  the  world. 
Yours  sincerely. 

R.  F.  ALLISON. 


REMEMBER,  professi 
and  sell  these  cards  am 
\2  cards  thatwill  startl 


al   and 


ateur   penmen   can   decorate 

i  make  lilO',  profit.      Send  $1.20  for  set  of 

e  you  in  original  beauty.  Full  information 

sent  with  each  order.     After  receiving  cards  if   vou    don't    think 

they  are  worth    the   price   I    WILL    REFUND   YOUR  MONEY. 

Exclusive  agency  for  those  who  apply  at  once. 

FFi.EE    !-wi'!  s:en?  ~tra  with  -act?  order  TW0  elaborately 


floi 
th  50c.  totho 


shed    Chr 

vho  i 


Cards 


■It.'  t   i. la 


M.  MONTAGUE, 

952  Winrtr  or  Ave..  3d  Art.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

EM!'«»r»    IN  WORLD    OF    PENMEN'S    WRITING,    LTC- 
ive  your  Signature  Engraved  100  ,    Perfect 


W.  H.  Bodenheimer,  the  well  known  Texan  and  Penma 

whose   well   written   letters   have   come   to   our   desk   fr 

quently     through     many     years,     is     Superintendent 

Schools  in  Emory.  Texas,  for  the  coming  year.     We  ho; 

to   see   many  good   specimens   from   the   Emory   Schoo 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its   value. 


Draughon's  Progressive  Bookkeeping, 
Part  II,  by  Jno.  F.  Draughon.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Draughon  Text-Book 
Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cloth 
cover,  37b'  pages. 

A  book  on  Advanced  Bookkeeping; 
Eigher  Accounting;  Banking  and 
Business  Procedure.  Some  of  the 
Eosl  important  subjects  treated  in 
tin-  valuable  text  are:  Corporation 
Procedure;  Corporation  Bookkeeping; 
■ouble  Entry  Made  Easy;  Higher 
Recounting;  Banking  and  Bank  Book- 
leeping;  Business  Administration  and 
Finance. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  undoubtedly 
ptvi  i  large  sale  among  students  of 
I<  okkeeping  and  business  men.  It 
is  an  immense  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  every  accountant  will 
wish  tn  have  in  his  library. 


American   Business   Law,   by    Hon    A. 
»    B.   Frey.   A.    B.,    LL.    B.    "Published 

by   The    MacMillan    Company,    New 

York    City.    X.    V.      Cloth   cover.   .,11 

pagi  - 

Judge  Frey  has  undertaken  to  write 
•a  booko  for  which  there  is  a  large 
demand — a  complete  treatment,  clear- 
ly and  concisely  stated,  of  the  entire 
field  of  business  law,  which  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  will  be  not  only  a 
useful  guide  to  the  practical  business 
man,  who  is  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
Bgal  etrms,  but  also  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  systematically  outlined  and 
indexed  book  for  students  in  com- 
merce colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  those 
subjects  out  of  which  arise  the  most 
frequent  problems  of  everyday  busi- 
ness, the  subjects  of  contracts,  bank- 
rupts .  agencies,  insurance,  etc.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  chapter  head- 
ings: Law  in  General;  Torts;  Defini- 
tion and  Classification  of  Contracts; 
Essentials  of  Valid  Contract;  Compe- 
tent Parties;  Agreement;  Reality  of 
Consent;  Consideration;  Legality; 
The  Form;  Proof  of  a  Contract;  In- 
terpretation of  Contracts;  Operation 
of  Contracts;  The  Discharge  of  Con- 
tracts; Forms;  Agency;  Sales;  Bail- 
ments and  Carriers;  Suretyship  and 
Guaranty;  Insurance;  Negotiable  In- 
struments: Property;  Bankruptcy: 
Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade-Marks: 
Master  and  Servant:  Damages.  Evi- 
dence. 


Education  for  Efficiency,  by  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University.  Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  55  pages.  Cloth  cover. 
"We  present  here  an  interpretation 
—the  definitions  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  For  forty  years  president  of 
America's  oldest  and  greatest  univer- 
sity, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  an  active  leader  in  the  reform 
of  our  lower  schools,  and  for  the 
same  period  of  time  a  distinguished 
leader  in  our  national  life,  no  one  is 
better  fitted  than  he  to  suggest  stand 
ards  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
will  teach  our  citizens.  The  two  ad- 
dresses, 'Education  for  Efficiency'  and 
'he  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man,' 
constitute  the  treatment  of  one  prob- 
lem from  two  points  of  view-.  The 
scholar  or  the  teacher  who  has  long 
been  used  to  a  definition  in  terms  (if 
culture  will  readily  recognize  his  own 
method  of  approach;  no  less  will  the 
man  of  affairs  who  has  been  wont  to 
measure  the  worth  of  schools  in  terms 
nt  the  efficient  life.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  editor  and  the  publishers  that  the 
contents  of  this  volume  will  contri- 
bute in  a  wider  and  better  understand- 
ing of  the  aims  and  standards  of  our 
education  " 

Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  by 
I  ranees  Jenkins,  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Riverside  Readers.  Publish- 
ed  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Mew  York  City,  X.  Y.  117  pages. 
Cloth  cover. 

"The  monograph  here  presented 
bears  on  the  problem  of  teaching 
primary  children  to  read,  a  field 
where  dullness  has  hitherto  reigned. 
It  is  offered  as  a  set  of  concrete,  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  the  teacher 
may  follow  in  the  faith  that  it  has  the 
best  of  modern  investigations  behind 
its  selection  of  methods.  A  general 
treatise  might  have  been  written  in 
it-  -tead,  were  it  not  for  the  tact  that 
the  most  pressing'  demand  has  come 
from  primary  teachers  rather  than 
from  principals,  supervisors,  and  su- 
perintendents. Teachers,  while  in- 
terested in  the  mooted  questions  and 
scientfic  evidences  bearing  on  them, 
have  the  more  immediate  interest  of 
wishing  to  know  what  they  ought 
specifically  to  do.  This  monograph, 
then,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  pro- 
cedures, is  a  practicable  application 
of  the  best  contemporaneous  theory 
on  teaching  children  to   read." 


Language  Teaching  in  the  Grades,  by 
Alice  Woodworth  Cooley,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education.  University 
of  Xorth  Dakota.  Published  by 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company.  fNew 


York  City.   X.  Y.     86  page-.     Cloth 
cover. 

"The  difficulty  with  most  teachers 
is  that  they  cannot  see  how  their 
newer  ideals  of  language  teaching  are 
to  be  worked  out  in  detailed  methods. 
They  are  impatient  enough  with  the 
scholastic  ceremonial  of  parsing  and 
other  exercise-  which  distract  from 
literary  understanding.  In  spite  of 
themselves  they  suspect  that  rules  of 
grammar  only  impede  expression. 
Yet  they  do  not  know  what  new 
methods  of  teaching  they  ought  to 
substitute  for  those  familiar  to  them. 
In  want  of  concrete  aid,  they  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  is 
tradition.  We  need  to  reconstruct 
more  that  the  philosophy  of  language 
teaching;  we  must  rebuild  its  prac- 
tice. This  volume,  with  its  clear 
statement  of  theory  and  it-  wealth  of 
practical  suggestions,  is  offered  as  an 
■aid   to  both  ends." 

Business  Profits  and  Human  Nature, 
by  Fred  C.  Kelly.  Published  by  G 
I'.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  City. 
X.  Y.  Cloth  cover.  279  pages. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  valuable  book:  The  Law 
of  Averages,  The  Little  Law  at 
Work,  Cashing  in  on  Footsteps, 
Candy  and  Soda,  Men's  Moods  at 
the  Lunch  Hour,  Following  (  rowd, 
Street  Car  and  Pedestrians,  Human 
Ant-,  Human  Nature  and  the 
Weather,  The  Costliness  of  Vanity, 
Habits  of  the  Shopper,  Ingenuity  in 
Salesmanship,  Meeting  Human  Na- 
ture Half  Way,  To  Buy  or  Not  to 
Buy,  Finding  the  Keynote,  Applying 
Imagination^  Turning  Imagination  to 
Profit,  Handling  People  at  Hotels, 
i  apitalizing  Courtesy,  Honesty  in  the 
Average  Man,  Human  Nature  at  the 
Credit  Window  and  The  Yoice  of  the 
Average   Man. 

Better  Letters.  Published  by  Herbert 
S.  Browne  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Board  cover.  114  pages. 
"Better  Letters"  has  been  written 
for  those  who  want  their  letters  to 
be  direct,  forceful,  individual,  persua- 
sive, grammatical,  attractive,  —  and 
I  no',  effective  for  their  purpose.  It 
tells  in  a  simple  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  things  that  are  of  primary 
importance  ill  good  business  corre- 
spondence. Xo  complicated  dry,  un- 
interesting and  forbidding  textbook, 
but  an  instructive,  uplifting,  pleasing 
and  fascinating  w-orking  manual  and 
everyday  help  for  everyone  who  has 
any  concern  in  producing  better  let- 
ters. Nothing  i-  of  more  essential 
value  to  the  business  man  than  the 
ability  to  write  good  letter-. 
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A.  D.  TAYLOR 
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STUTSMAN'S 

Perfect  and  Complete 
Self-  Teaching 

COMPENDIUM  OF  PENMANSHIP 

FOR  home  learners,  public  school  teachers,  private  individuals,  etc.     A  simple,  concise  and  prac- 
tical work.     An  original  work  on  a  new  plan.     A  short  cut  to  elegant  penmanship.      A  real  self- 
instructor.     Its  simplicity  eliminates  all  hard  study  usually  necessary  to   a  good   knowledge  of 
penmanship.     Every  copy  in  this  compendium  is 

From  the  Pen  of  the  Late  A.  D.  Taylor 

whose  script  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  penmen  living  or  dead.  One  page  of  ornate  work 
in  this  compendium  is  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  possess  yourself 
with  a  large  lot  of  Taylor's  finest  work  for  $1.00.  Keep  this  ad  as  there  will  not  be  much  advertising. 
Get  in  on  the  ground  floor  or  you  will  miss  it.     Send  $1.00  to 

H.   H.   STUTSMAN,    4416    Prospect   Ave.,   LOS   ANGELES,    CALIF. 


Harry  R.  Via  is  head  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Englewood.  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Via  spent  several  months  at 
the  Zanerian  this  summer  preparing 
himself  to  teach  penmanship  and  com- 
mercial   branches. 

Miss  Claire  Symonds,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  Gem  City  Business  Col- 
lege. Quincy.  111.,  and  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Bea- 
trice, Nebraska,  now  has  charge  of  the 
penmanship  and  bookkeeping  work  in 
the  Quincy,  111.,  High  School.  Mr. 
1).  L.  Musselman,  president  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  has  in- 
formed us  that  Miss  Symonds  is  very 
good  in  penmanship,  and  we  surmise 
that  she  will  endeavor  to  have  the 
penmanship  work  in  the  Quincy  High 
School  on  a  par  with  the  high  stand- 
ard maintained  in  her  Alma  Mater, 
which  has  long  been  famous  for  good 
penmanship. 


VALUABLE     BOOK    ON    COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 


"Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen  Letter 
ing  and  Designs."  (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
especially  graded  ami  arranged  for  School_use.) 


the  Marking,  Shading,  Plain, 
Special,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contain* 
100  pages  7W-  x  10S?  illustrating  148  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  Alphabet!),  D- signs.  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corner*. 
Borders.  Scroll  Designs,  etc..  with  i.-omplete  instruction* 
for  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  page 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  thU 
book  to  be  exactly  as  represented  or  money  back. 
Prtpaid,  $1.00.      Comp'ete  catalog  of  Lettering  Supplie* 


R.  ES  TERBROOK  &  CO. 

No.  048  Falcon  Pen 

The  most  popular  pen  in  the  world — because  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  comfortable.  Suitable  for  all  general  business  and 
school  work. 

Enclose  ISc  in  an  envelope  addressed  as  belnw.    We  will  send  assortment  of  2  most  popular  pens. 

The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,    92  Tve^T""    Camden,  N.  J. 
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STANDARDS 

ARE  your  Penmanship  Students  working 
to  a  standard?  Do  they  know  whether 
or  not  their  work  is  up  to  what  it  should  be? 
Do  they  have  any  measure  to  show  how  far 
they  fall  below  it? 

The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scale 

furnishes  such  a  standard.  It  shows  the  student  how 
much  below  the  standard  his  writing  is,  both  in  speed 
and  Inform.  With  this  knowledge  he  can  make  his 
practice  effective. 

This  scale  is  a  help  with  any  text.  It  is  designed 
to  help  in  teaching  writing  not  merely  to  measure 
writing.  Place  a  copy  where  your  students  can  use 
it,  and  watch  results. 

One  Copy,  postpaid,   25c 

(Published  also  for  Primary  Grades  in  public  schools.     Write  for 


Zaner  &  Bloser  Company 

Penmanship  Specialists 
Columbus.  O. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   NO.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,   NO.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 

Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 


Za 


$1.75 

lerian    Ideal    I 
-ian    Standard 

.an    Bu 


6. 


.$   .40 


rtoz 


.$  .15 


$1.25 

Special     prices    in     quantities.       We    also     handle     Gillott's, 
Hunt's,  Spencerian   &  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering   Pens. 

1   complete   set    (12   pens)    $0.25 

1   doz.  single    pointed,     any     No 20 

1   doz.   double    pointed,    any    No 40 

}4    gr.  single    pointed,    any    No 35 

54   gr.  double    pointed, 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   1%    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,    6   inches 20 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber,   SH   inches 25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard   rubber,  6H   inches 25 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1  Good    Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1  Ail-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 

INKS 


express. 


.75 


PEN  HOLDERS 

Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 


Zanerian   Oblique   Holder,   Roseu 


.$1.00 
.$  .60 


ncld's   Japan    Ink: 

ly  </3  pt:,  $  .45         1  pt..  < 


Zanerian  Expert  Oblique   Holder,   7Vi   inches: 


Excels 
1   only 


Obliqui 

.  .      .15 


1  doz, 
Y*  gr. 
Holder, 
1    doz. 


1.25 

$3.50 

inches: 


V,   gr $6.50 

1  gr $12.00 


.  .$3.00  1   gr.   . 

Method    Straight   Holder,    T'A    inches: 

15         «  doz.     9(1         /,gr. 

50         H  gr $2.50         1   gr. 


.$4.75 
.$9.00 


Zanerian   India   Ink: 

1   bottle 40c  1   doz. 

1  bottle  White    Ink    

1   bottle  Zanerian     Gold     Ink 20 

1   doz.   bottles   Zanerian   Gold   Ink,   express 1.25 

School    Ink 20 


cpress,  $  .65        1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


CARDS 

White,   black  and   six   different  colors: 
100    postpaid,    30c:    500    express    (shipping    weight 
$1.00,   1U00  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design  Cards: 

Willi     space     for    name.       Two    different    sets    of    1 
Every    one  different. 


each. 

.$  .40 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Seattle,  Newark,  Toledo  and  St.  Louis 

this  fall  adopted 

"Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature" 

TOLEDO  also  adopted  our  "Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training"  just 
from  press.  Many  other  important  adoptions  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
of  these  extraordinary  books.  Remember  you  have  your  selection  of  them  for  Graham, 
Isaac  Pitman,  Gregg,  Benn  Pitman  and  Rowe  Shorthand. 


ROWE  SHORTHAND 

New  and  Revised  Edition 


is  just  coming  from  press.     It  is  a  beauty  in  stenographic  style  and  get  up.      This  short- 
hand is  far  ahead  in  every  respect  of  any  system  that  has  heretofore  appeared. 

This  is  my  personal  guarantee  of  its  superior  quality,  based  upon  the  work  I  have  seen 
done  with  it  and  with  other  systems,  otherwise  I  never  would  have  put  the  reputation  of 
my  company  back  of  it. 

RENNE  ALLRED,  Jr.,  Official  Court  Reporter,  Twenty-ninth  Judicial  District  of 
Texas,  Stephensville,  Texas,  only  19  >ears  old,  writes: 

"I  am  one  of  five  brothers  who  are  reporters  and  all  of  us  write  ROWE  SHORT- 
HAND." A  fuller  description  of  the  unusual  achievements  of  this  young  man  and  his 
brothers  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Budget. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  is  published  to  make  successful  commercial  stenographers  of 
ten  per  cent  of  any  given  number  of  students  who  would  have  failed  using  any  other 
system.  ROWE  SHORTHAND  has  a  great  big  educational  mission  to  perform.  We 
invite  the  most  rigid  comparison  from  any  unbiased  teacher,  and  we  challenge  those  who 
are  biased  to  give  it  a  fair  examination. 

ROWE  SHORTHAND  is  the  one  best  system  yet  discovered.  It  is  far  ahead  of 
anything  else  that  has  been  published.  It  will  be  the  leading  system  of  the  country 
within  a  very  few  years.  It  has  got  to  be,  because  of  its  absolute  superiority  from  every 
point  of  view,  otherwise  we  never  would  have  published  it. 
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"Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man 

healthy,  wealthy, 

and  wise" 


This  accounts  for 

much  sickness,  poverty, 

and  foolishness 
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Why  Students  should  be 

taught  on  the 

Remington 

Because  it  is  the  one  machine  which  permits  a 
comprehensive  instruction  in  typewriting. 

Because  it  has  a  special  and  exclusive  feature — 
the  Self-Starter — which  adds  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
to  the  letter  writing  speed  of  the  typist. 

Because  it  is  the  speediest  of  all  typewriters. 
The  World's  Record  for  actual  gross  speed  in  typing 
was  made  on  a  Remington. 

Because  it  is  the  typewriter  which  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  world's 
business.  More  Remingtons  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  sold  than  any  other  make. 

Because  it  is  the  machine  which  insures  to  its 
skilled  operators  the  best  positions  and  the  high- 
est pay. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  seen  successful  in   doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog. 
Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bldg. 


Phil  .dolphia.  Pa. 


Books  That  Teach  Business 
Technique 


Cahill  &  Ruggeri  —  Office 
Practice 

The  administration  of 
the  modern  business 
office  —  its  files;  its 
mail;  its  machines;  the 
telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph in  use. 

Bartholomew  and  Hurlbut — The  Business  Man's  English 

A  strong  book  for  the  mastery  of  effective,  prac- 
tical English  and  for  training  in  an  exact  use  of 
words. 

Bays  —  Business  Law 

The  commoner  legal  issueij  that  arise  in  business. 

Opdycke  —  News.  Ads,  ?nd  Sales 

The  use  of  forceful  English  in  journalism,  and  in  other 
direct  writing. 

Hoover — Salesmanship 

The  general  principles,  the  ethics,  and  the  psychology  in 
selling. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 
BOSTON 
DALLAS 


The 

^nerian  Manual 
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E  A  LUPFER 


AWork  on  Modern  Engrossing 


A  Revised,  Ei 


ilarged,  and  Gr 
New  Zaneriai 


atly  Improved  Editii 
Alphabets 


A  book  for  engrossing  artists  and  students,  8J  x  111  inches, 
bound  in  boards,  treating  on  the  following  subjects: 


Roundhand 
Broad-pen  Lettering 
Standard  Letterig 
Freehand  Lettering 
Display  Headings 
Title  Pages 


Wash  Drawing 

Pen  Drawing 

Diplomas 

Certifcates 

Resolutions 

Designing 


Besides  the  numerous  examples  of  modern  engrossing,  it  con- 
tains complete  instructions  how  to  execute  the  above  various 
lines  of  the  engrossers'  art.  It  shows  how  to  execute  the 
kind  of  pen  work  which  commands  high  prices. 

HOURS  OF  ECSTACY 

Dumont,  Iowa,  Nov.  18,  1918. 
Dear  Friends.  Zaner  &  Bloser: 

Find  enclosed  two  fifty  for  The  Zanerian  Manual  of 
Alphabets  and  Engrossing.  If  you  could  know  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  brought  out  this  book.  I  have  spent  too  many 
hours  of  rapt  ecstasy  with  your  older  book  of  Alphabets  not  to 
know  this  must  be  a  gem  indeed. 

Thankfully  and  joyously  yours. 

E.  P.  POPEJOY. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid 

ZANER   &   BLOSER    COMPANY 

Penmanship  Publishers 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  divided  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  hooks  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,    Arithmetic,    Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   NO.  1 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMEN! 


33PI 


WHAT  AN 
EXPERT 
SAYS  ABOUT 


MONTAGUE'S  CARDS 

MR.  ALLISON  is  not  only  an  expert  penman  but 
owns  and  operates  one  of  the  largest  business 
colleges  in  the  middlewest  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
He  buys  and  uses  these  cards.  I  have  several 
hundred  such  letters  on  file. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have,  as  many  of  you  know, 
been  teaching  penmanship  for  more  than  40  years  and 
have  seen  the  work  as  well  as  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  old  masters  that  have  gone  befure.  that 
I  never  saw  finer  bird  designs  in  artistic  free  hand  and 
scroll  as  engraved  by  M.  Montague.  You  should  see  these 
car  Is  to  appreciate  them.     The  finest  in  the  world. 


cerely. 
R.  f.  ALLISON. 


REMEMBER,  profess 


id  amateur  penmen  can  decorate 
lOOVr  profit.  Send  $1.20  for  set  of 
12  cards  that  will  startle  you  in  original  beauty.  Full  information 
sent  with  each  order.  After  receiving  cards  if  vou  don't  think 
they  are  worth  the  price  I  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  .HONEY. 
Exclusive  agency  for  those  who  apply  at  once. 
!7jB  ^  JT  I  will  send  extra  with  each  order  TWO  elaborately 
rI»J-Ki  fiurished  Christmas  Cards,  illuminated  in  colors, 
wtrth  olJc.  to  th  »;j9  vvhD  write  today.     Djn't  wait,  but  send  your 


931  Windsa: 


M.  MONTAGUE, 

4ve..  3d   %Dt.  C  IflAGD,  ILL. 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  of 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 

Each  and  every  alphabetic  character  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations ;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectible  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Use  of  shorthand 
materials  is  intense lly  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same,  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a  single  stem — a   single  movement  of  the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

Instead  of  obtaining  sufficient  characters  for  an  alphabet  by 
making  svmhols  light  and  shaded.  Paragon  makes  them  short 
and  long.  There  are  no  intermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
tion is  great.  Thsi  is  another  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 
construction    of  the   system. 

NO   POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  ordinary  longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 

U.   S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS. 

the  largest   corporations 


Paragon  is  being  used  by  steno- 
graphers in  official  Court  Report- 
ing, in  various  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  in  offices  of 
the   land — in   medical   and    scientific 


ork  where  the  most  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teach- 
ing  Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  in  this  and   other  countries. 


During  the  evenii 
learn  Paragon   we 


TEACHERS 

fs  of  one   week   any   teacher  can 
enough  to  be  able  to  teach   it. 


Correspondence    Solicited 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


PEN  FIGURE  DRILLS 


Retail  price, 
15  cents. 


Sample  copy, 
12  cents  in 
stamps. 


By  D.  C.  MclNTOSH 


A  SERIES  of  interesting  exer- 
ercises  arranged  in  pad  form 
for  developing  accuracy  of  form  in 
figure  making. 

The  copies  supplied  are  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  students' 
work  is  automatically  exposed  for 
comparison  and  criticism. 

Pen  Figure  Drills  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard in  the  art  of  making  good 
figures  and  enables  the  teacher  to 
turn  out  better  clerks,  bookkeepers 
and  accountants. 


MclNTOSH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  BANKING 

The  system  with  the  real,  actual  busi- 
ness methods  and  modern  accounting 
principles.  You  can't  afford  to  over- 
look the  "Bliss"  if  you  are  aiming  to 
give  your  students  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory training,  a  training  that  will 
guarantee  their  success  when  under- 
taking their  first  position. 


TWO  SYSTEMS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  OFFICES 

Our  two  systems,  Actual  Business  and 
Folder,  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school,  large  or 
small.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Bliss  Course,  send  for  Students  Outfit 
and  text  for  examination. 

Special  Two  Year  Course  for  High  Schools 

THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 
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TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 


THE      VOCABULARY     METHOD 


A  Pioneer  course,  which  makes   use  of  scientific  and 

psychological    principles    in   teaching 

touch  typewriting 

By    C.  E.  BIRCH.    B.  Sci.  in  Ed..  LL.  B..  M.  Accu. 
Asst.  Supt.  and  Prin.  of  Haskell  Insutulo 


.l»o  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  The  Tablet  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping  and  a  complete  line  of  modern  commercial  texts 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,         •  Michigan 


"BETTER  TYPISTS  IN 

A  QUICKER  WAY" 


$25.2? 


"POR  School  Use  and  Home  Study.  Now  ready  for 
x  distribution  in  limited  quantity.  The  Flash- 
writer  Machine  shows  "pictures"  of  Keyboard 
Recording  Outlines —  never  before  possible.  Stu- 
dents progress  with  amazing  rapidity  and  absolute 
accuracy.  No  ribbons,  no  upkeep  expense,  noise- 
less, weighs  but  five  pounds.  Write  for  booklets 
illustrating  the  Flashwriter  and  the  Masterfiash 
Method.     Address, 

THE  FLASHWRITER  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Sales  Offices:  Troy,  New  York 


Lessons  in  Ornamental  Penmanship 


Revised  Edition  Greatly  Improved 


94  Pages,  5x8  !   inches 


For  the  Student 

The  Instructions  are  clear,  en- 
couraging, and  tell  pupils  exactly 
how  and  what  to  do  to  master 
ornamental  writing. 

The  Copies  are  masterfully  ex- 
ecuted, carefully  graded  and  con- 
tain that  charm  and  grace  which 
makes  one  desire  to  practice. 
Every  person  who  wishes  to  mas- 
ter this  beautiful  art  will  find  in  it 
more  real  help  than  in  any  other 
book  published. 


Price  of  Book     . 
Busin-ss  Educator, 
Teachers'  Edition,  1  yr. 


$1.00 


$1.50 
$2.50 


$2.25 


For  the  Professional 

The  Specimens  which  follow  the 
regular  lessons  are  an  inspiration 
to  the  best  penmen.  They  contain 
an  abundance  of  accuracy,  grace, 
delicacy  and  Strength.  The  book 
contains  work  from  C.  P.  Zaner, 
C.  C.  Canan,  F.  B.  Courtney,  L. 
Madarasz  A.  D.  Taylor,  E.  W. 
Bloser  and  E.  A.  Lupfer.  Even 
though  you  may  have  a  former 
edition  you  will  want  this  edition 
for  the  large  amount  of  new 
material  it  contains. 


If  Students'  Edition 


it  $1.75.      Foreign.  20c  extra;  Canada,   10c  extr 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY 

Penmanship  Publishers  Columbus,  Ohio 
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HAVEN'T  YOU  OFTEN  WISHED 


for  a  book  that  would  give  you  in  a  brief,  interesting,  and  un- 
derstandable way  the  fundamental  principles  of  business— how 
it  is  organized  and  carried  on? 

Haven't  you  also  recognized  for  a  long  time  the  necessity  for 
an  orderly,  teachable,  and  systematic  course  in  business  training 
to  back  up  your  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography? 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

by  Anton  de  Hass,  New  York  University 

solves  both  problems.  — It  is  just  the  book  for  the  business  man  as  well  as 
for  the  potential  business  man  now  attending  your  school. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand 
and  progressive  schools  everywhere  have  been  quick  to  grasp  their  oppor- 
tunity to  give  their  students  the  instruction  they  expect  to  receive  when 
they  enter  upon  a  business  course. 

Bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  economics,  shorthand 
and  typewriting  are  essential  and  necessary  subjects  in  every  business  course. 
Students  learn  something  of  business  principles  from  each  of  these  subjects, 
but  why  limit  your  instruction  to  the  more  or  less  clerical  subjects  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  fundamentals?  The  bookkeeper  or  stenographer  with  a  good 
technical  knowledge  of  his  subjects  will  get  along  fairly  well  while  working 
under  instructions,  but  when  he  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  he  must 
know  something  of  the  structure  of  business. 


A  reading  of  this  book  will  convince  you  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  of  rour  students.  The  retail  price  is  $1.60  but  a  sample 
copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  receipt  of  61.20. 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         ::         CHICAGO  ::  BOSTON         ::         SAN  FRANCISCO         ::         LONDON 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Harding  Headquarters, 

Marlon,   0.,    Sep.   22,    1920. 


My  dear  Mr .Pitman: 


While   I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  since  the  Hew  York  convention  of  the 
national  Shorthand  Writers*  Association  of  some  years 
ago,   I  often  think  of  you  in  my  daily  use  of  Isaac 
Jritman  shorthand--which  has  never  failed  me  but  seems 
easier  to  write  and  more  legible  with  each  day  of  the 
past  thirty  years. 

I   suppose  you  saw  the  article  I  prepared  for  the 
Shorthand  Writer  on  "fleporting  the  1920  Kepublican 
Convention",    with  specimen  of  my  notes. 

For  upwards  of   twenty-five  years  I  have  used 
Pitman  notebooks,   and  would  be  lost  without  them. 
For  the  Chicago   convention  I  used  your  "Fono"   Series 
Ho. 7  stiff  back  notebook;   and  when  I   came  here  to 
he  with  Senator  Harding  during  the  campaign  I  had  a 
supply  sent  me  from  Chicago. 


With  best   wishes, 


>£fneei 


)fficial  Reporter, 
Republican  National  Committee 
To 

Mr. Clarence   A.   Pitman, 
2  West   45th  Street, 
Kew  York,   JS.Y. 
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VOLUME  XXVI 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  NOVEMBER,  1920 


NUMBER  III 


GOOD   PENMANSHIP   STILL  AN 
ASSET 

The  following  appeared  recently  on 
the  editorial  page  of  The  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Dispatch.  Who  shall  say  that 
business  men  are  indifferent  to  good 
penmanship? 

What  with  carelessness,  whim- 
sicalities and  design,  penmanship 
in  too  many  cases  is  a  scrawl 
which  one  reads  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  bankers 
write  their  signatures  so  they 
cannot  easily  be  imitated  and 
then  make  their  general  hand- 
writing to  match.  The  artistic  are 
concerned  more  with  beauty  and 
uniqueness  than  with  legibility, 
and  their  handwriting  is  of  the 
impressionistic  school.  The  na- 
turally careless  without  training 
become  more  so  as  the  years 
pass.  Besides,  the  typewriter  has 
come  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
necessary  handwriting,  and  the 
increase  of  careless  handwriting 
lias  become  general. 

But  enough  must  yet  be  written 
by  hand  to  leave  good  penman- 
ship a  very  desirable  art.  Illegi- 
bility results  in  a  waste  of  time, 
and  time  is  the  material  of  which 
the  years  are  made  and  so  must 
not  be  mis-spent.  It  ought  fo  be 
as  much  an  offense  to  write  an  il- 
legible sentence  as  to  make  an  in- 
audible remark  in  conversation 
What  a  joy  is  a  well-written  page 
in  a  ledger  or  minute  book  or  a 
personal  letter.  It  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  gratifying  to  the 
mind.  One  gets  from  it  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  writer,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
benedictions  have  been  invoked 
on  the  heads  of  men  and  women 
of  good  penmanship  and  praise 
j  spoken  of  them  long  after  they 
*  were  dead,  because  of  that  one 
accomplishment. 

Handwriting  is  still  a  test  of 
many  who  seek  employment,  and 
always  a  bad  hand  creates  a 
doubt,  while  a  good  one  is  an  as- 
set. Business  still  leans  on  it 
enough  to  make  it  a  valuable 
item  in  an  employe's  equipment. 


AN  APPEAL 

To  all  friends  of  the  late  C.  P.  Zaner 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Zaner  it  has 
been  the  intention  of  The  Zaner  & 
Bloser  Company  to  issue  a  book  con- 
taining much  of  his  best  pen  work, 
and  such  other  material  as  will  be  ap- 
propriate  in   a   work  of  that   kind. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Zaner  agree 
that  as  a  man  he  deserves  a  lasting 
monument,  and  that  the  results  of  his 
life's  work,  as  nearly  as  is  possible, 
should  be  perpetuated  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

The  life  and  work  of  C.  P.  Zaner, 
if  properly  presented  in  book  form, 
should  make  a  volume  of  high  inspira- 
tional value. 

Would  not  such  a  book  be  better 
than  a  shaft  of  marble? 

Will  you  suggest  a  name  for  the 
volume?  Would  "C.  P.  Zaner  Me- 
morial Album  of  Penmanship"  be  a 
good  title?  Be  free  to  suggest  a 
name. 

What  material  should  the  book 
contain  in  addition  to  his  best  pen 
work?  Can  you  furnish  any  material 
for  the  book,  whether  some  of  his 
pen  work  or  anything  else  you  think 
should   appear   therein? 

We  feel  our  inability  to  do  him 
justice,  but  with  your  suggestions 
and  help  in  other  ways  we  know  that 
a  volume  more  nearly  worthy  of  its 
subject  can  be  prepared.  May  we 
count  on  your  assistance?  Think  the 
matter  over  and  let  us  have  your 
thoughts. 

ZAXER  &  BLOSER  COMPAXY. 


The  plate  by  Mr.  Griset  on  page  16 
of  this  issue  is  from  Carvelho's  "Forty 
Centuries  of  Ink,"  pages  12  and  13. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  red  and 
black  inks  were  used  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  scribes 
of  that  ancient  day  held  their  pens 
behind  their  ears,  even  as  they  do  in 
this. 


The  Annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call 
will  be  held  November  11-25.  Ten 
million  Americans  joined  or  renewed 
their  membership  last  year.  The  Red 
Cross  counts  on  its  friends  to  join 
again  this  year. 


I  consider  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
(  \  i  '  )R  the  most  helpful  journal  of 
its  kind  for  students  who  are  not  able 
to  attend  your  resident  school. 

The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  Cer- 
tificate which  I  won  this  summer  has 
given  me  quite  an  appetite.  I  shall 
try  for  another  one  during  my  spare 
time. 

ARTHUR  R.  DONNELLY, 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

B.  E.  ADS  PULL 

In  our  September  number  there 
were  six  advertisements  requesting 
replies  to  be  sent  in  care  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Every 
one  of  these  advertisements  drew  re- 
plies, no  one  receiving  fewer  than 
two  answers,  most  of  them  more. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -------    Editor 

E.  W.  Bloser  -----     Business  Manager 

Published   monthly    (except   July   and   August) 

By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'   Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   as   well   as   the   new   address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  request. 
The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  all  who  are  interested 
in  Commercial  Education  and  Penmanship — 
Business  College  proprietors  and  managers, 
Supervisors  of  Writing,  Commercial  Teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools,  and  students  of 
commercial    subjects    and    penmanship.      Rates 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 
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WELL  BEGUN  IS  HALF  DONE 

Have  You  Made  a  Good 

Beginning? 

We  are  all  ready  for  another 
month's  hard  work.  When  you  start 
this  lesson  remember  that  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day — that  you  cannot 
expect  to  learn  to  write  in  a  month 
or  two  or  because  you  have  given  a 
little  time  to  each  lesson  as  it  ap- 
pears. 

You  know  the  old  saying,  "Art  is 
long  and  Time  is  fleeting" — which  I 
quote  merely  as  a  reminder  to  all 
students  following  these  lessons  that 
it  takes  time — and  considerable  time, 
too — to  master  the  art  of  writing,  and 
that  time  waits  for  no  one. 

Let  me  impress  upon  every  student 
another  fact,  which  is  that 

"The    heights   by    great    men    reached 

and  kept 
Were   not  attained  by   sudden   flight." 


Excellence  in  writing  is  the  result 
of  accomplishing  something  definite 
with  each  effort — of  improving  an  "a" 
or  an  "i"  so  definitely  and  so  posi- 
tively that  that  the  improvement  will 
show  through  all  your  writing  there- 
after. 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  there 
isn't  much  to  learn  in  penmanship — 
just  a  matter  of  fifty-two  forms,  many 
of  them  very  much  alike,  the  ability 
to  write  on  a  uniform  slant,  to  space 
regularly,  and  to  secure  a  smooth 
.touch  to  the  paper  that  will  produce 
a  light  graceful  line  —  very  little  to 
master,  isn't  it? 

Long  ago,  the  copy  books  always 
carried  the  legend,  "Practice  makes 
perfect"  but  we  have  learned  that  it 
is  not  practice,  but  intelligent  practice 
that  makes  perfect,  and  so  I  am  urg- 
ing you  today  to  mix  thought  with 
your  ink — to  let  good  judgment  guide 

LESSON  XIII 


your  pen — to  do  every  stroke  of  prac 
tice  work  understandingly:  Constantly 
say   to   yourself,   "What  am    I   aiming 
at    now?      What    improvement    am    I 
making?      How    much    better    is    rayj 
work  of  today  than  my  work  of  yes 
terday?"     Be  your   own   most   honest! 
and    at    the    same    time    most    severe] 
critic.      Do   this,    and    I   am    sure   tha| 
you  will  have  something  to  be  thank 
ful   for  —  not   on   Thanksgiving   Dayj 
only,    but    every   day   for    the    rest    o| 
your  life. 

Now,  let  us  work  together.  Follow] 
the  instructions  in  the  lesson  as  care-] 
fully  as  you  would  if  I  were  giving] 
them  to  you  personally  at  your  desW 
or  table.  Let  me  see  samples  of  your] 
work  from  time  to  time — your  very 
best  work — and  don't  fail  to  tell  ma 
what  you,  yourself,  think  your  great-l 
est  trouble  is. 

This  series  of  lessons  will  be  a  flats 
failure  unless  you  learn  to  write  wellJ 


Drill  1.  You  are  familiar  with  these  oval  exercises,  in  a  large  size.  Try  to  get  the  same  light,  smooth  lines  and 
arm  action,  reducing  the  ovals  to  one-quarter  of  the  distance  between  the  blue  lines.  After  filling  a  line,  begin  at 
the  left  and  fill  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  space  with  three  different  exercises.  Use  less  ink  on  the  pen  point 
and  dip  more  often  for  these   small  ovals. 

The  second  part  of  drill  one  consists  of  the  small  letter  e.  Get  the  up  stroke  of  e  curved  well  to  the  right; 
make  the  down  stroke  nearly  straight  and  the  turn  narrow  at  the  base  line.  Leave  the  loop  open.  The  letter 
should   occupy   one-quarter   of   the    space   between   two   blue  lines.     Join  three  letters,  using  a  gliding  motion. 

Drill  2.  The  beginning  copy  of  this  drill  is  to  be  made  with  the  reversed  motion,  (up  on  the  left  and  down 
on  the  right).  Make  the  exercise  one-quarter  of  a  space  high.  The  letter  c  starts  with  the  over  motion  and  tips 
a  little  at  the  top  to  give  the  dot  effect.  The  down  stroke  and  turn  are  like  e.  Combine  three  letters  without  lifting 
the  pen. 

Drill  3.  The  first  exercise  of  the  drill  is  given  to  develop  the  -.niall  v.  It  should  be  round  both  at  the  top  and 
base  and  is  to  be  made   one-quarter  of  a  space  high. 

The  beginning  stroke  of  v  is  exactly  like  the  first  part  of  n  and  m.  The  down  stroke  is  straight,  on  main  slant, 
and  the  letter  finishes  like  w. 

Drill  4.  Start  this  drill  with  a  compace  straight  line  copy  and  gradually  extend  it  out  to  form  the  last  stroke 
of  the  body  of  the  letter  x. 

The  x  is  like  v  in  the  body  and  is  crossed  with  an  up  stroke  on  connective   slant. 

Drill  5.     We   shall  complete  this  lesson  with  words  containing  the  different   letters  found   in   the  copy. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.     Always   do   your   best. 
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LESSON  XIV 


Drill  1.  We  will  practice  for  just  a  little  while  on  the  direct,  compact-,  oval  exercise  one  space  high.  Work 
'or  light   lines  and  uniform  slant.     Do  not  make  the   oval  too  wide. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  the  retraced  direct  oval.  Count  "1-2-3-4-3-6-curve."  aiming  to  make  the  up 
Stroke  a  full   right  curve.     Complete   the  drill  with  the  r  and  s  joined  to  the  oval. 

Drill  2.  The  r  begins  like  the  i.  Make  the  r  a  little  higher  than  the  i,  make  a  short  curve,  then  a  shoulder. 
tad   the  remainder  is  like  i. 

Try  writing  the  word  run,  using  an  easy  gliding  motion. 

Drill  3.     Join  four  of  the  letters  and  complete  the  practice   with   the   words. 

Drill  4.  S  is  like  r  to  the  shoulder,  then  it  rounds  down  with  a  broad  right  curve,  turns  broadly  at  the  base, 
iloses  above  the  base  line  and  ends  as  it  begins.  A  very  easy  finish  may  be  made  by  using  the  sharp  angle. 
This  should  cut  through  the  up  stroke  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  drill,  we  have  short  words  containing  both  r  and  s. 

Drill  5.  The  first  drill  of  this  copy  consists  of  the  letters  of  a  word  joined  with  oval  strokes.  This  drill  is 
splendid  practice.  You  must  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  copy  in  your  mind  before  attempting  to  make  it  on 
paper.     Avoid  a  jerky  motion. 

Complete  the  practice  on  this  lesson  with  the  word  copy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Visualize   your  copy. 

LESSON   XV 


Drill  1.  This  lesson  is  to  be  written  across  the  ruled  lines.  Turn  the  paper  with  the  top  to  the  left  and  write 
■cross  the  line-.  This  practice  will  help  to  get  uniform  spacing  and  will  also  help  you  to  write  straight  without 
guide    lines. 

The  exercise  starts  with  a  retraced  oval  about  one  space  high.  The  connecting  stroke  drops  a  little  below  the 
base  of  the  oval  and  is  thrown  up  to  form  the  right  side  of  the  second  and  third  ovals.  This  exercise  will  develop 
splendid  motion.     A  count  of  "1-2-3-4-5-6"  for  each  oval  may  be  used. 

Drill  2.  Start  on  the  first  blue  line  and  count  "1-2-3"  etc.;  space  on  every  other  line,  then  every  line,  and  last, 
alternate   from   every  line   to  every   other   line.     Write   straight   across   the   page. 

Drill  3.  Join  three  o's  placing  one  on  every  other  line.  Join  seven  and  place  one  letter  on  each  line.  The  a 
and  many  of  the  other  small  letters  may  be  joined  in  the  same  manner. 

The  latter  part  of  the  drill  consists  of  words  written  across  the  lines  with  a  letter  placed  on  each  line. 
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Drill  4.     Practice   this   drill  combining  a  and  o  and   then   turn  the  paper  and  fill  in  the  squares  formed  by  the 
first  copy  and  the  ruled  lines. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.    Write  straight. 


LESSON    XVI 
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Drill  1.  This  lesson  is  given  to  review  the  Direct  Oval  letters.  Practice  all  the  letters  given,  then  choose  the 
letter  that  is  the  easiest  for  you  to  make  and  see  how  perfectly  you  can  form  it.  The  next  practice  should  be  on  the 
.hardest  letter  of  the  group,  which  should  be  worked  on  until  mastered. 

Drill  2.  Join  the  capitals  and  the  different  small  letters,  aiming  to  make  the  small  letter  one-third  the  size  of 
the  capital. 

Drill  3.  These  combinations  will  develop  a  very  steady  hand  if  you  make  the  effort  to  write  without  jerking 
the  pen. 

Drill  4.     Study  the   copy  first,  then  practice   carefully  on  each  word. 

Drill  5.  A  splendid  sentence  for  practice.  Try  page  after  page  of  the  sentence  copy.  A  little  practice  is  good, 
but  a  great  deal  is  much  better. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Review,  sticking  to   each  copy  until  you  see  improvement. 

LESSONS    XVII   AND    XVIII 

I  have  divided  these  lessons  into  two  sections.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  exercises  that  develop  the  M  and 
N,  and  the  second  consists  of  the  letters,  and  word  copies. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  our  c  lurse,  and  the  effort  put  forth  to  master  them  will  bring 
its  reward  in  the  better  work  that  you  can  do  on  the  les;ons  that  follow. 

We  are  working  now  on  the  indirect  oval  group  of  Capital  letters.     The  motion  is  from  left  to  right. 

Drill  1.  Make  this  drill  with  the  reversed  motion  and  two  spaces  high.  Count  "1-2-3-4-5-6-7"  and  be  careful 
not  to  shade  the  down  stroke.     Overlap  the  ovals.     The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  to  be  made  only  one  space  high. 

Drill  2.     Retrace  the  small  oval  about  six  times  and  complete  the  copy  by  bringing  the  stroke  to  the  base  line. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  the  same  copy  extended  into  a  loop  exercise.  The  copies  are  to  be  made  three- 
fourths  of  a  space  high. 

Drill  3.  Start  this  drill  one  space  high  and  diminish  gradually  in  height  until  you  have  made  the  exercise  one- 
third  of  the  distance  across  the  page.  The  loop  will  have  a  tendency  to  round  out  the  tops  of  the  capitals  N 
and  M. 

Drill  4.     Make  this  exercise  the  same  as  the  preceding  one.  retracing  the  stroke  to  form  the  capital  N  and  M. 

Drill  1.  The  first  stroke  of  the  capital  M  is  made  with  a  small  loop  and  should  be  three-fourths  of  a  space 
high.  The  second  stroke  is  a  little  shorter  and  the  third  stroke  the  shortest  of  the  three.  For  the  single  letter,  drop 
the  curve  below  the  line,  lifting  the  pen  while  it  i^  in  motion.  The  joining  letter  is  finished  with  an  upward  curve. 
Aim  to  make  about  thirty  letters  per  minute. 
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Drill  2.  The  letter  N  is  made  like  the  first  two  strokes  of  the  capital  M  and  finished  either  for  a  single  or 
joining  letter  About  forty  letters  per  minute  should  be  made.  A  combination  of  rolling  and  up  and  down  motion 
must  be  used  to  form  these  letters. 

Drill  3..  .The  words  Nine  and  Mine  are  good  practice  copies.    Work  for  uniformity  in  height,  slant  and  spacing. 

Drill  4.  The  word  minimum  is  one  of  the  best  practice  copies  we  have.  The  capital  need  not  be  joined  if  you 
find  it  easier  to  make  it  separately.     Write  three  words  on  each  line. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Do  not  scribble,  but  learn  something  definite  each  day. 


Supplementary  Practice  Work 


California  is  making  a  noteworthy  effort  to  give  the  pupils  in  her  public  schools  a  good  handwriting,  and  who  can  doubt 
that  she  is  succeeding  when  teachers  in  that  state  can  write  like  the  above?  Needless  to  say,  many  of  the  specimens  Miss 
Crouse   sent   us   from   her   pupils   merited    Certificates. 
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Accurate  business  writing  by  E.   C.   Mills,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 
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By  E.  A.   Lupfer,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,   Ohii 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  241 


TEACHERS'    SALARIES    IN     1565 

The  problem  of  adequate  salaries 
For  teachers  is  not  a  new  one,  as  the 
following  paragraph  will  show.  This 
repeated  from  the  Vocational 
Summary  published  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and 
is  from  Roger  Ascham's  Schoolmas- 
ter, written  about   1565: 

"And  it  is  pity  that  commonly  more 
care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very 
wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning 
man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning 
man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay 
in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For 
to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year  and 
are  loath  to  offer  to  the  other  200 
shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  heaven 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn  and  re- 
wardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should. 
For  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame 
and  well  ordered  horses,  but  wild 
and  unfortunate  children,  and  there- 
fore in  the  end  they  find  more  pleas- 
ure in  their  horses  than  comfort  in 
their  children." 


The  issue  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Bulletin 
for  September,  1020,  outlines  the 
plan  of  reorganization  adopted  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  meeting,  July.  1920. 
This  plan  provides  for  a  government 
by  a  representative  body  something 
on  the  same  order  as  the  suggestion 
made  bv  the  Editor  in  the  article  in 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for 
June,  1020,  under  the  heading,  "Why 
Not  a  Geographical  Organization." 


Somebody  ought  to  write  a  ponder- 
ous book  on  "How  to  Resist  Sales- 
manship." Tons  of  books  and  corre- 
spondence school  courses  have  been 
written  on  how  to  sell,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  work  on  how  to 
avoid  buying.  The  gifted  salesman 
comes  in  fortified  with  weeks  of  study 
on  how  to  present  his  selling  talk. 
Any  objection  the  prospect  raises  is 
answered  so  plausibly  by  the  sales- 
man that  the  victim  feels  foolish  and 
often  buys  what  he  does  not  want. 
All  the  buyer  can  say  is  what  he  can 
think  of  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Hence  he  can't  cope  with  a  man  who 
has  been  thinking  for  months  about 
what  he  is  going  to  sav. 

Fred   C.    Kelly   in  The   Nation's    Business,    pub- 
lished by   the  U.   S.   Chamber  of  Co 
Washington,    I).    ('. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    AS- 
SOCIATION  OF   THE   MID- 
DLE WEST 

The  next  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Minneapolis  Feb- 
ruray  10,  11.  and  12.  No  copy  of  the 
program  has  been  received  but  this 
will  probably  reach  us  in  time  for 
publication  in  a  later  issue. 


NOW,  EVERYBODY  TO  CLEVE- 
LAND! 

What    For? 
Why,   the   greatest   and    best    CON- 
VENTION    the    NATIONAL    COM- 
MERCIAL  TEACHERS'    FEDERA- 
TION  has  ever  held. 

When? 

The  last  FOUR  DAYS  of  1020. 

Never  have  conditions  been  more 
PROMISING  and  indications  more 
CERTAIN  for  a  great  CONVEN- 
TION to  be  held  in  CLEVELAND, 
in  DECEMBER.  The  MEETING 
PLACE  is  ideal.  The  great  Hotel 
Statler  seems  to  have  been  BLHLT 
tor  just  such  gatherings,  and  the 
MANAGEMENT  as  well  as  the  ac- 
me COMMITTEES  in  CLEVE- 
LAND  are  co-operating  with  us  to 
give  the  VISITORS  every  possible 
privilege    and   pleasure. 

Programs 

For  the  first  time  almost  within  the 
memorv  of  man,  the  FEDERATION 
is  out  of  DEBT  and  has  MONEY  in 
the  TREASURY.  This  has  made  it 
POSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE  a  pro- 
gram of  TALENT,  RECREATION, 
and  SOCIAL  ENJOYMENT  such  as 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  before. 

The  FEDERATION  PROGRAM 
under  the  leadership  of  President 
Dickev  is  of  a  particularly  high   type, 

and   Every  teacher  in  the 

LAND  WHO  TS  INTERESTED  IN 
(  OMMERCIAL  WORK  should  hear 
these  splendid  numbers. 

President  Grant's  program  for  the 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPART- 
MENT is  already  in  the  writer's 
hands,  and  has  exceptional  merit.  The 
program  of  the  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT  has  not 
yet  come  but  all  can  bank  on  its 
quality  because  it  is  under  the  DI- 
RECTION OF  CHARLES  T. 
SMITH,    KANSAS   CITY. 

An  Opportune  Year 

Never  before,  since  even  the  oldest 
of  us  began  teaching,  have  conditions 
for  teachers  been  SO  FAVORABLE 
nor  the  general  opinion  of  the  public 
been  so  high  The  teacher,  especially 
the  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER,  is 
fast  coming  into  his  own  from  the 
standpoint  of  salary  and  of  popular 
estimation.  It  is  the  wrong  time  for 
acts  or  policies  that  will  in  any  way 
endanger  these  advantages,  and  the 
LIVE  TEACHER  will  recognize  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  public  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  worthy  of 
the  better  things  that  are  COMING 
TO  HIM  and  that  he  himself  sees  the 
in  cessity  for  constant  growth  and 
improvement.  Perhaps  there  is  noth- 
ing more  deadening  to  the  teacher 
than  self-centered  isolation.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  very 
noture  of  our  work  that  REQUIRES 
THE  INSPIRATION  OF  CON- 
TACT with  our  fellows.  No  more 
whole-souled,  friendly,  helpful  com- 
panions ever  come  together  than 
these  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
from    practically    every    State    in    the 


Union,  that  MAKE  UP  the  NA- 
TIONAL COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
ERS' FEDERATION.  Scores  of 
them  haven't  missed  a  meeting  in  the 
last  DOZEN  YEARS,  but  the 
YOUNGER  TEACHERS  need  the 
(  (INVENTION  more  than  the  older 
ones.  TO  THEM  THE  WAY  LIES 
AHEAD,  and  they  must  GRAPPLE 
and  solve  greater  problems  with  more 
far-reaching  results  than  those  that 
came  to  the  older  teachers. 

COME  TO  CLEVELAND  and  get 
the  INSPIRATION  from  a  splendid 
program,  and,  better  still,  that  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  personal 
contact  with  big,  wholesome  men  and 
women,  engaged  in  the  same  work. 

Hotel  Statler 
Hotel  Statler  will  not  raise  its  reg- 
ular rates,  and  all  who  apply  will  get 
splendid  accommodations  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices.  WRITE  TO-DAY, 
HOTEL  STATLER,  CLEVELAND, 
for  your  reservations. 

Fees 

TWO  DOLLARS  is  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  your  registration  fee  for  the 
year  1020.  Send  your  CHECK  now 
to  the  General  Secretary,  Otis  L.  Tre- 
nary,    Kenosha,   Wis. 

Bring   Your  Friends 

We  feel  confident  that  a  THOUS- 
AND TEACHERS  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  this  CONVENTION.  COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS  everywhere 
should  urge  every  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER  of  their  acquaintance  to 
affiliate  with  this  organization,  AT- 
TEND ITS  CONVENTIONS,  and 
get  the  great  benefit  that  comes  from 
working  with  and  knowing  the  splen- 
d.d  MEN  ANT)  WOMEN  who  are 
the  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  of 
this  GREAT  COMMERCIAL 
NATION. 

OTIS  L.  TRENARY.  Gen.  Secy. 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mary  L.  Williams  is  the  new  short- 
hand instructor  in  the  Secretarial  De- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.   Pittsburg. 

Annette  Foth,  Sawyer,  Wis.,  and 
Edna  Berwald,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
are  two  new  commercial  teachers  in 
Cedar  Crest  College  for  Women,  Al- 
lentown.  Pa. 

Geo.  Soule,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  La.,  fav- 
ored us  with  a  copy  of  the  address 
he  delivered  at  the  sixty-fourth  an- 
nual commencement  of  that  school. 
Few  men  live  to  see  the  sixty-fourth 
commencement  of  the  institution  that 
they  have  founded,  and  fewer  still 
can  put  in  clear  forceful  language 
such  inspiring  thoughts  as  are  given 
in  this  address. 

A.  G.  Sine,  of  the  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va..  publishes  a  catalogue  full  of  in- 
formation regarding  business  educa- 
tion and  his  school.  A  recent  visit 
of  the  editor  to  this  school  found  Mr. 
Sine  very  busy  enrolling  for  the  fall 
t?rm. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


Once  More  to  Brother  Rowe 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  both  Dr. 
Rowe  and  the  editor  of  the  EDUCA- 
TOR perceive  that  the 
question  o  f  goods- 
selling  is  much  more 
than  a  schoolroom 
matter,  indeed  that  it 
is  a  thing  that  has  to 
do  with  the  welfare  of 
all  of  us.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  I 
had  hoped  might  de- 
velop, when  the  origi- 
nal controversy  started.  It  is  most 
important  that  more  people  should 
learn  how  our  business  processes  of 
buying  and  selling  affect  not  only  the 
national  welfare,  but  the  more  funda- 
mental matter  of  rational  and  happy 
human   life. 

In  so  far  as  the  present  discussion 
has  developed  food  for  controversy,  I 
do  not  find  that  my  friend,  the  Balti- 
more publisher,  and  I  are  so  very 
much  at  odds.  We  both  agree  that 
there  is  altogether  too  much  foolish 
production  and  buying  of  needless 
things,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  this  activity 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  buying 
stimulus  or  the  selling  stimulus.  To 
argufy  this  question  savors  too  much 
of  the  age-old  controvresy  as  to 
whether  the  chick  came  before  the 
egg,  or  vice  versa.  Neither  does  it 
much  matter  whether  Brother  Rowe 
and  I  attach  the  same  sense  to  the 
word,  "oversold."  He  would  make  it 
mean  too  much  selling  or  attempts  at 
selling,  by  folks  who  ought  to  be  pro- 
ducing. To  me,  that  seems  a  rather 
far-fetched  use  of  the  term.  Nor  can 
I  see  that  the  country  is  really  over- 
sold, when  everybody  is  clamoring  to 
buy  the  things  that  "he  can't  get.  To 
me.  it  would  seem  that  the  country 
is  "overbought." 

Of  much  greater  importance,  how- 
ever, not  only  economically  but  edu- 
cationally and  even  morally,  is  the 
question  whether,  at  this  time,  we 
need  to  train  more  young  people  and 
train  them  more  intensively  in  the 
arts  and  tricks  of  salesmanship.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it,  al- 
though I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there 
are  some  phases  of  the  question  that 
are,  at  least  open  to  argument. 

My  friend  Rowe  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  country  if  many  people 
who  are  now  engaged  in  selling  were 
to  become  producers  instead  of  sel- 
lers. Still,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
would  help  the  present  situation,  un- 
less they  should  engage  in  producing 
the  right  things.  There  is  already  an 
overproduction  of  wrong  things,  and 
I  think  the  editor  of  the  EDUCATOR 
in  his  September  issue  offers  a  better 
diagnosis  of  our  troubles  when  he 
speaks  of  the  two  or  three  millions  of 


city  workers  who  ought  to  be  out  on 
the  farms  producing  food  instead  of 
making  gewgaws  for  the  farmers  who 
are  selling  their  produce  for  two  hun- 
dred percent  above  normal. 

Dr.  Rowe  in  his  reference  to  the 
justification  of  wealth  accumulation, 
sticks  his  spade  into  a  stratum  that 
lies  considerably  below  that  of  the 
present  discussion.  Here  he  unearths 
a  "cardinal  principle"  that  "the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  justified  only 
when  inspired  by  a  desire  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our- 
selves or  those  dependent  upon  us." 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  accumu- 
lation or  even  the  production  of 
wealth  is  justified  "only"  by  such  a 
motive  as  that.  I  have  not  the  time 
to  argue  this  at  length,  but  I  may  say 
that  in  my  own  digging  in  that  level, 
I  have  turned  up  something  very  dif- 
ferent. I  find  that  wealth  accumula- 
tion is  only  justified  when  it  conserves 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  man's 
fellows  as  well  as  that  of  himself  and 
his  family.  The  labor  sweater,  the 
profiteer,  the  Wall  Street  schemer, 
and  the  trust  director  are  not  to  be 
justified  in  heaping  up  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, when  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
subtracting  from  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  other  men's  families. 
Happily,  the  generous  impulses  of 
men  are  no  longer  limited  by  this  nar- 
row nepotism  of  "me  and  my  wife, 
my  son  John  and  his  wife;  us  four 
and  no  more."  In  the  interests  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  land  whom  all 
of  us  want  to  see  trained  up  to  be 
broad-souled  and  generous  and  jus- 
tice-loving men  and  women,  my  friend 
Rowe's  justification  for  wealth-getting 
should   not  pass  unchallenged. 


How  To  Go     The  anonymously  mod- 
About  It  est    person     (I    gravely 

suspect  his  identity!) 
who  prepared  copy  for  page  25  of 
the  September  EDUCATOR,  struck 
pay  dirt  when  he  told  shorthand 
students  that  they  are  preparing  for 
entrance  in  the  professional  language 
group.  That  is  the  first  and  last  big 
idea  of  the  stenographer's  job.  Get 
all  the  language  you  can  and  then  get 
more  and  more  and  MORE  language. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  your  success 
as  it  would  be  if  you  were  going  to  be 
an  editor  or  a  novelist  or  a  poet.  If 
you  don't  see  this  it  is  either  because 
you  have  not  thought  about  it,  or  else 
because  you  are  too  dull  for  me  to 
bother  with.  Of  course,  you  are  not 
going  to  use  language  in  quite  the 
same  way  as  do  the  editors  and  the 
novelists  and  the  poets.  You  are  not 
going  to  build  towers  of  verbal  logic, 
or  cover  the  framework  of  romance 
with  the  fine  imaginings  of  speech,  or 
weave  words  into  the  starry  garlands 
of  passion  and  fancy.  But  if  you  are 
to  be  a  high  grade  stenographer,  you 
are  going  to  do  things  hardly  less 
difficult.  The  creative  writer  has.  time 
for  his  work.  At  his  leisure  he  lays 
the  foundation  of  his  fancies,  and 
builds  in  the  superstrucutre,  adding  to 
and  taking  from  till  the  whole  is  per- 
fect.    Thomas   Gray  was  seven   ye^TS 


in  writing  his  "Elegy."  The  writer 
creates  and  the  stenographer  inter-; 
prets.  But  the  interpretation  must 
be  instantaneous.  Mark  that!  There: 
is  no  time  for  leisurely  polishing.  It 
is  touch  and  go  and  the  result  must 
be  right.  The  stenographer  must  un- 
derstand what  he  is  putting  into 
speech  form  or  he  will  fail.  You  might 
as  well  expect  a  deaf  man  to  conduct 
an  orchestra.  The  successful  stenog- 
rapher must  know  language  as  few 
other  men  need  to  know  it.  I  know 
a  stenographer  who  has  an  instantan- 
eous command  over  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  words  and  phrases. 
He  spent  hours  and  hours  per  day  for 
years  in  acquiring  them  but — they  en- 
able him  to  earn  over  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

"Very  well,"  you  say,  "how  shall  I 
get  language?" 

The  process  is  simple,  nothing  mys- 
terious or  magical  about  it  whatever, 
although  schoolroom  pedants  have 
done  all  they  could  to  complicate  the 
matter.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a 
baby  gets  language?  I  have  been  do- 
ing so  recently  —  a  little  grand- 
daughter of  sixteen  months.  She  has 
already  annexed  a  vocabulary  of  more 
than  one  ihundred  words,  and  is  add- 
ing to  the  number  daily.  Of  course, 
the  little  lady  is  rather  bright,  despite 
her  handicap  in  the  matter  of  a  grand- 
father, but  I  cannot  see  that  her  pro- 
cesses of  language-getting  differ  much 
from  my  own.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  getting  hold  of  words  and  the  ideas 
to  which  they  are  mated.  Just  now, 
she  deals  in  isolated  words,  but  very 
soon  she  will  learn  to  use  them  in 
combinations.  That  is  about  all  we 
grown-ups  can  do  in  adding  to  our 
language  power,  but  most  of  us  do  it 
in  a  haphazard  fashion  instead  of 
steadily  and  systematically.  I  think 
that  the  young  person  who  would 
develop  language  power  should  pro- 
ceed  somewhat  as   follows: 

1.  Add  to  your  word-knowledge 
every  day  by  a  careful  reading  of 
selections  from  such  authors  as 
George  Eliot,  Kipling,  Ruskin,  Emer- 
son, and  leading  editorials  from  high- 
grade  newspapers  and-  magazines. 
From  these  readings,  keep  lists  of  all 
words  that  are  new  to  you  or  which 
you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using.  In 
the  case  of  each  word  on  your  list, 
making  sure  of  four  things:  first,  the 
pronunciation,  second,  the  spelling, 
third,  the  meaning,  (including  root, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes)  and  fourth,  the 
use  or  application.  It  will  help  your 
memory  to  group  the  words  into 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  etc.  Review 
the    lists    frequently. 

2.  Practice  the  memorizing  of  sen- 
tences and  short  prose  paragraphs, 
and  reproduce  these  in  writing  either 
in  long  hand  or  shorthand.  Speed  up 
in  this  work,  and  see  how  long  a  sen- 
tence you  can  reproduce  accurately 
from  one  reading.  Practice  this  rapid 
reproduction  through  listening  to  the 
reading  of  others. 

3.  Form  the  habit  of  using  the 
new  words  you  learn,  both  in  conver- 
sation    and     writing,     as     opportunity 

(Continued    on    page    22) 
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(The  edkor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
who  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urgei 
to  send  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions! 
and  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
be  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible  Lu 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super 
„;=r,r='  r-learing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  inspir 
all     Supervisors     and     penmanship 


tearlu 


Will 


help?) 


WRITING   IN    GRADES    III 
AND  IV 

If  we  follow  the  recapitulation 
theory  of  Dr.  Hall  and  liken  the  re- 
pose and  maturity  of  judgment  of  the 
adult  to  our  modern  civilization,  and 
the  tumult  of  adolence  to  the  Renais- 
sance, then  the  activity  and  noise  of 
nine  and  ten  years  will  correspond  to 
the  wild  Indian  or  savage  African 
stage   of  development. 

Just  as  the  race  of  man  has  devel- 
oped through  the  savage  state,  so 
every  individual  has  lived  through  the 
period  when  he  felt  the  urge  to  make 
a  racket  and  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  Not  only  is  it  natural  for 
boys  and  girls  of  nine  to  twelve  to  be 
noisy  and  active,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  have  this  feeling 
and  the  opportunity  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  it  if  they  are  to  become  nor- 
mal  and   useful  adults. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  of  school 
usually  fall  at  this  active  age.  It  is  a 
time  when  it  is  trying  for  the  boys 
and  girls  to  be  in  school  with  their 
teacher,  and  equally  trying  for  the 
teacher  to  be  with  them.  It  is.  how- 
ever,  the  age  when  memory  and  imi- 
tation are  very  active  and  when  habits 
are  readily  formed  and  almost  as 
readily  forgotten.  What  the  child 
needs  is  not  repression  but  guidance. 
Merely  to  keep  him  from  doing 
wrong  will  not  make  him  good.  He 
must  be   taught  to  do   right. 

All  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  To  go  back  to  the 
analogy  used  in  the  first  paragraph, 
savages  feel  little  need  for  writing, 
and  usually  do  not  even  have  an  al- 
phabet, and  pupils  of  this  age  usually 
feel  little  need  for  writing.  There- 
fore, we  can  not  appeal  to  their  desire 
for  expression  as  we  can  to  pupils  a 
little  older. 

A  good  argument  may  be  made  out 
for  not  teaching  writing  in  these 
grades,  but  there  are  several  reasons 
why  it  should  be  taught.  First  of  all, 
children  need  to  learn  to  express 
themselves,  and  this  can  be  developed 
most  easily  through  their  writing. 
More  important  still,  they  need  to 
learn  some  of  the  fundamental  habits 
that  make  for  good  writing,  so  that 
in  the  following  grades  they  will  be 
able  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
this  subject. 

Aim  The  aim,  therefore,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  should  be  to 
establish  correct  writing  habits.  This 
aim  is  well  stated  in  the  Zaner  Meth- 
od Manuals  for  these  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 


"These  are  the  years  when  habits 
can  and  must  be  formed  which  make 
good    writing   possible    eventually. 

"The  habit  of  sitting  healthfully  and 
efficiently  whenever  writing  is  being 
done  should  be  developed  and  fixed. 

"The  habit  of  moving  the  arm  in- 
stead of  the  fingers  in  all  writing 
needs  to  be  cultivated  and  made  sec- 
ond nature  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 

"The  habit  of  studying  closely  and 
thinking  clearly  the  forms  to  be  prac- 
ticed should  be  developed,  and  can 
be,  because  this  is  the  intellectual 
rather  than  the  manual  part  of  the 
writing    problem. 

"Habits  of  sitting,  habits  of  moving, 
habits  of  thinking  are  the  three  fun- 
damentals of  third  and  fourth  year 
penmanship  pedagogy  and  practice. 

"Fine  habits  rather  than  fine  writing 
needs  to  be  the  slogan  or  ideal  or 
watchword  or  purpose  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  teacher." 
Methods  The  methods  used  should 
be  somewhat  different 
from  those  followed  in  grades  one 
and  two,  or  grades  five  and  six.  The 
child's  natural  desire  for  activity 
should  be  directed  to  movement  ex- 
ercises. These  should  not,  however, 
be  merely  the  usual  retraced  oval  and 
straight  line  exercises,  but  exercises 
that  develop  the  letters  he  is  making 
and  that  fix  the  forms  in  the  muscles 
as  well  as  in  his  mind. 

Repetition,  instead  of  being  tire- 
some to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age,  is 
attractive  up  to  a  certain  point.  He 
enjoys  doing  things  over  and  over 
again.  This  is  nature's  means  for 
teaching  him  the  many  habits  which 
he  will  find  necessary  in  later  years, 
and  this  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  penmanship  teacher. 

The  exercises  given  in  these  years 
may  provide  for  retracing  letters  or 
parts  of  letters.  The  oval  exercise 
should  end  with  the  same  finish  as  the 
capital  "O."  The  capital  "C"  may  be 
retraced  again  and  again  so  as  to  de- 
velop the  form  of  the  letters.  Small 
letters  may  be  retraced,  making  them 
at  first  two  or  three  times  the  normal 
height,  later  reducing  this  to  the  size 
appropriate  for  the  grade. 

Devices  Devices  for  these  ages 
should  be  such  as  to  encour- 
age team  work  and  make  use  of  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  individual 
rooms  and  classes.  Some  teachers 
organize  rooms  into  two  teams  with 
appropriate  names,  such  as  the  Reds 
and  the  Blues,  and  thus  secure  excel- 
lent team  work  from  pupils.  Mechan- 
ical devices  to  prevent  or  discourage 
finger  movement  produce  immediate 
results,  but  they  must  be  used  with 
care,  as  they  may  defeat  their  own 
ends  by  preventing  the  formation  of 
good  writing  habits. 
Possibilities  The  possibilities  o  f 
writing  in  these  grades 
are  well  set  forth  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  third  and  fourth 
grade    Manuals: 

"It  is  possible  during  these  years 
to  lay  securely  the  foundation  for  ex- 
cellence in  health  and  efficiency  in  ex- 


ecution. This  can  be  done  through 
the  formation  of  the  habits  of  sitting 
healthfully,  holding  the  pen  efficiently, 
and  moving  dexterously. 

"Position  needs  first  attention,  and 
should  be  developed  through  sympa- 
thetic, intelligent  kindness,  and  fixed 
through  persevering,  painstaking 
firmness. 

"Movement  needs  second  attention, 
and  should  be  cultivated  through  in- 
spiring example,  such  as  frequent  and 
skillful  showing  from  the  board,  and 
enthusiastic  instruction,  such  as  tell- 
ing and  counting  rhythmically. 

"Form  needs  attention  and  should 
be  developed  through  illustration  on 
the  board  and  description  rather  than 
analysis.  The  more  important  gener- 
alities rather  than  the  unimportant 
details  should  be  emphasized  and  ac- 
quired. 

"And  when  attention  of  teacher  and 
ola>s  is  thus  centered  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  position,  movement,  and  form, 
substantial  progress  is  made  of  the 
kind  which  meets  present  needs  and 
future   requirements." 

Third    Grade    Writing 

If  pen  and  ink  have  not  been  intro- 
duced during  the  second  year,  they 
should  be  used  early  in  the  third  year. 
It  is  probably  best  not  to  introduce 
them  the  first  day,  as  pupils  of  this 
age  forget  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
learn,  and  it  will  take  a  few  weeks  to 
bring  their  writing  up  to  the  point 
where  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  better  plan  is  to 
have  them  practice  with  pencils  until 
they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  did  at 
the  close  of  the  year  before.  Then  as 
a  reward  for  good  work  let  them  use 
pen   and   ink. 

The  pen  must  be  fairly  stiff,  because 
they  have  been  using  considerable 
pressure  when  writing  with  pencil. 
One  of  the  first  things  they  must 
learn  is  to  write  with  a  light  touch. 
The  best  insurance  that  the  touch 
will  be  light  is  to  insist  on  speed  and 
freedom  in  writing. 
Arms  on  In  the  third  year  the  arms 
Desk  should  be  brought  to  rest 

on  the  desk.  The  diffi- 
culty and  occasional  failure  in  doing 
this  arises  from  a  misconception  of 
the  purpose  of  the  arm  rest,  and  em- 
phasis on  the  wrong  point  in  teaching. 

The  purpose  of  the  arm  rest  is  to 
control  movement.  It  does  not  change 
the  direction  of  the  movement  or  call 
into  action  a  different  set  of  muscles. 
A  study  of  the  history  of  writing 
showing  how  arm  rest  movement 
was  developed  makes  this  point  clear. 
Fifty  years  ago,  or  about  that  time, 
certain  writing  teachers  developed  a 
style  of  writing  in  which  the  capitals 
were  made  with  whole  arm  move- 
ment, and  the  small  letters  with 
"combined"  movement.  These  whole 
arm  capitals  were  found  to  be  more 
rapid,  as  well  as  more  graceful  than 
the  more  carefully  drawn  capitals 
generally  used  before  that  time.  The 
tendency,  of  course,  was  to  make  the 
capitals  unduly  large  when  compared 
with  the  small"  letters. 

(Continued   on   page   20) 
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PENALIZING 

BRILLIANCY 

P.  S.  Spangler, 
Duff's  College,  Pittsburgh 


School  laws  and  enactments  have 
brought  about  a  condition  that,  if 
enforced  to  the  letter,  puts  a  penalty 
upon  individual  brilliancy.  This  ar- 
ticle is  not  to  offer  a  criticism  or  con- 
demnation of  the  law,  but  to  appeal 
for  a  fair  and  just  administration  of 
the  law,  so  as  not  to  interfere  or 
retard  the  progress  of  the  brilliant 
child. 

An  illustration  of  this  point:  Com- 
pulsory school  laws  require,  in  prac- 
tically every  city,  that  the  child  shall 
attend  school  regularly  until  the  age 
of  sixteen.  The  average  student 
completes  the  grade  school  at  four- 
teen; thus  allowing  two  years  for 
high  school  training  before  reaching 
the  non-compulsory  school  going  age. 
Many  an  alert,  active  boy  or  girl 
completes  the  grade  school  at  twelve 
or  thirteen,  having  made  one  or  two 
years  better  progress  in  their  school 
schedule  than  the  school  authorities 
have  laid  down  as  their  working  basis. 
These  students  are  the  subject  of 
this    discussion. 

If,  perchance,  these  boys  and  girls 
decide  that  their  inclinations  are  for 
business,  and  select  the  business  high 
school,  which  in  most  places  offers 
a  two  year  course,  they  find  them- 
selvse  completing  this  work  at  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Be- 
cause of  their  age  they  can  not  take 
up  employment  ■  without  carrying 
eight  hours  of  continuation  school 
work  each  week.  Most  continuation 
school  curricula  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  work  for  them,  when  they 
should  by  following  the  vocation  for 
which  they  were  trained  in  the  short 
course  business  high  school,  add  that 
valuable  adjunct,  experience,  to  their 
academic  training,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  age  for  high 
school  completion,  eighteen,  be  well 
along  in  their  respective  field  of  ex- 
ecutive employment. 

In  lieu  of  continuation  school  work, 
the  administrators  could  grant  per- 
mits for  their  attendance  at  night 
school,  where  school  work  in  exten- 
sion of  what  they  already  have  along 
the  line  of  their  employment  could 
be  pursued,  so  that  their  getting  to  a 
position  of  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  speeded  up.  Not  to  do  this 
is  to  penalize  their  brilliancy.  The 
law  is  right,  but  the  administration  of 
the  law  does  not  always  reflect  to 
good  judgment  that  insures  to  the 
student   the  greatest  benefit. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  legislator 
who  is  responsible  for  the  act,  and 
his  colleagues  who  assist  in  making  it 
a  part  of  the  statute,  contriving  to 
penalize  these  boys  and  girls.  If  the 
matter  were  fully  discussed  with 
them,  they  surely  would  see  that  its 
interpretation  and  application  should 
permit  of  encouraging  the  student  to 


complete  the  grade  course  in  advance 
of  the  regularly  laid  down  schedule. 
In  other  words,  let  the  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  which  the 
average  school  man  has  determine 
the  forward  going  process  of  the  stu- 
dent, regardless  of  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Our  native  talents  are  not  alike. 
Boys  and  girls  do  not  all  have  the 
same  agility  and  speed  for  running, 
and  the  athletic  director  does  not  pre- 
scribe that  the  fleetest  of  foot  must 
be  held  in  restraint  because  the  ma- 
jority of  his  team  cannot  maintain 
the  speed  of  the  two  or  three.  He 
feels  proud  of  this  expression  of  na- 
tive ability.  In  the  same  manner,  in- 
tellectual development  should  be  a 
compliment  to  the  school  executives, 
and  sufficient  flexibility  and  applica- 
tion of  the  law  would  permit  the 
speed  of  these  boys  and  girls  to  bring 
them  to  the  place  of  greatest  useful- 
ness in  the  community  in  the  quickest 
possible  time,  consistent  with  their 
physical  ability  to  carry  on. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  a  boy  of 
fifteen  who  has  a  place  with  a  busi- 
ness organization  with  every  chance 
for  promotion,  because  of  his  natural 
aptitude  for  his  work,  were  permitted 
to  attend  a  school  whose  curriculum 
is  planned  and  outlined  along  the 
lines  of  his  daily  endeavors,  than  to 
compel  him  to  leave  his  employment 
of  eight  hours  per  day,  to  attend  a 
continuation  school  where  the  work 
is  wholly  foreign  to  his  employment 
and  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  al- 
ready covered?  But  if  the  eight  hours 
of  school  work  must  be  had,  a  per- 
mit from  his  employer  should  be  ob- 
tained and  then  place  him  in  a  spec- 
ial training  school,  to  pursue  work 
along  the  line   of  his  employment. 

My  argument  is  on  behalf  of  the 
quickest  development  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
intellectually  above  the  average.  To 
do  anything  else  is  surely  penalizing 
these  bright  boys  and  girls,  and  robs 
them  of  that  instinctive  quality  that 
forcibly  expresses  itself  in  the  souls 
of  the  worth  while  men  and  women — 
Ambition. 


PENMANSHIP    SONG 

Forearms     on     the     table,     and     feet 

squarely   on    the    floor, 
We'll   start   upon   the   ovals   and   we'll 

make   them   o'er  and   o'er; 
This   practice   is   quite   jolly,   and   our 
writing    is    no    bore, 

While   our  good  pens  are   gliding 
onward. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  this  is  no  work, 

but  play; 
One,  two,  three,  fovir,  this  is  the  only 

way; 
So  we  keep  a  counting  and   we  prac- 
tice every  day, 

While  our  good  pens  are   gliding 
onward. 

R.   F.   EBERHART,   Vallejo,   Calif. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

(Continued   from   page    19) 

From  this  practice  of  whole  arr 
capitals  and  "combined"  or  finger 
movement  small  letters  there  was  de- 
veloped a  style  which  was  neither  so 
free  as  the  whole  arm  capitals,  nor  so' 
cramped  as  the  finger  movement 
small  letters.  It  was  found  that  by 
resting  the  arm  on  the  desk  on  the 
muscle  just  in  front  of  the  elbow 
sufficient  freedom  was  secured  tc 
write  fairly  large  capitals,  and  also 
that  this  arm  rest  gave  sufficient  con- 
trol to  make  small  letters  without 
resting  the  side  of  the  hand  on  the. 
desk.  This  writing  was  so  much 
more  easily  and  rapidly  done  than1 
finger  movement  writing  that  it  was 
very  widely  adopted,  and  has  been 
tought  in  business  colleges  for  thirty 
years  or  more. 

The  point  is  this:  The  development 
was  from  whole  arm  writing  to  writ- 
ing with  the  arm  resting  on  the  desk. 
The  end  sought  was  not  greater  free- 
dom but  greater  control.  The  arm, 
rest  is  to  control  the  movement,  not 
to  give  it  range. 

This  development  from  whole  arm 
writing  to  writing  with  the  arm  on 
the  desk  is  logical  and  pedagogical, 
as  well  as  historical.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, the  order  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  teaching.  Adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  get  greater 
freedom  into  their  finger  movement 
writing,  rather  than  being  taught  to 
use  whole  arm  movement  first  and 
then  rest  the  arms  on  the  desk  to 
secure  greater  control.  Those  of  us 
who  learned  this  method  of  writing 
when  we  had  attained  most  of  our 
growth  worked  very  hard  to  secure 
enough  freedom  of  movement  with 
the  arm  resting  on  the  desk,  when  the 
same  end  might  have  been  attained 
much  more  quickly  by  beginning 
with  an  entirely  free  arm  movement 
and  learning  how  to  use  the  arm  rest 
to  control  and  adapt  this  movement 
for   small   writing. 

In  the  third  year,  therefore,  we 
should  begin  with  whole  arm  writing 
and  gradualy  bring  the  arm  to  rest 
on  the  desk.  The  necessity  for  this 
arm  rest  arises  from  the  need  for 
control  in  small  writing.  Therefore, 
the  writing  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced in  size  until  the  pupil  feels  the 
need  of  resting  his  arm  on  the  desk. 
When  this  point  is  reached  there  will 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  developing 
arm  movement  writing,  but  at  all 
times  the  fundamentals  of  position, 
pen  holding  and  free  movement  must 
be  observed. 
Standards  Pupils  in  Grade  Three 
should  write  at  least  fifty 
letters  a  minute,  and  the  writing 
should  grade  at  least  70  on  the  Zaner 
Scale  (Scale  No.  3).  Pupils  in  Grade 
Four  hould  write  at  least  sixty  letters 
a  minute,  and  their  writing  should 
grade  70  on  the  Zaner  Handwriting 
Scale.  Speed  is  quite  as  necessary  as 
form,  not  only  because  it  is  a  com- 
mercial necessity,  but  because  slow 
writing  encourages  wrong  habits 
which  will  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  children   in  upper  grades. 
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Fundamental  Steps 
in  Teaching  Typing 

By   C.   E.    Birch 

The  habits  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  student's  course  in  typing  will 
stick  and  will  soon  become  very  diffi- 
cult to  change.  One  of  the  first  right 
habits  to  be  inculcated  is  that  of  in- 
variable fingering  —  the  same  finger 
operating  the  particular  keys  assigned 
to  it  without  exception.  Not.  for 
instance,  the  first  finger  on  (u)  at  one 
time  and  the  second  finger  at  another. 
To  observe  good  posture  of  body,  of 
arms,  of  hands,  of  wrists,  and  of  fin- 
gers, until  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
habit,   is  also   imperative. 

While  speaking  of  habits,  while  I 
should  prefer  to  emphasize  right  hab- 
its always,  I  cannot  refrain  from  try- 
ing to  land  a  heavy  blow  against  one 
exceedingly  bad  typing  habit.  The 
beginner  absolutely  should  not, — no, 
must  not,  form  the  habit  of  leaning 
upon  the  eraser  as  a  crutch.  The 
learner  must  not  be  permitted  to  have 
an  eraser  about  the  machine  at  all,  as 
too  many  will  thus  become  wedded 
to  this  means  of  correction  and  will 
not  strive  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  the  possibility  of 
error.  Many  a  potentially  expert  op- 
erator is  ruined  by  the  eraser  crutch. 

In  learning,  if  errors  are  made,  the 
only  right  thing  to  do  is  to  repeat  the 
work  under  right  conditions  until  it 
can  be  produced  accurately,  —  not 
merely  once,  but  until  the  habit  of 
accuracy  is  fairly  well  established  so 
far  as  the  particular  lesson  in  hand 
is  concerned.  It  is  far  better  to  work 
slowly  at  first,  making  sure  of  abso- 
lute accuracy.  Continued  practice  will 
bring  greater  certainty  and  facility. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  opera- 
tor must  use  an  eraser  occasionally 
rather  than  to  take  the  time  and 
waste  the  material  to  rewrite  much 
work,  but  the  evil  day  of  the  eraser 
should  be  postponed  until  habits  of 
accuracy  have  been  so  well  estab- 
lished that  errors  are  of  infrequent 
occurrence. 

Watching  the  fingers  while  learning 
must  also  be  avoided.  A  chart  or 
picture  of  the  keyboard,  showing  the 
keys  to  be  used  in  writing  the  lesson, 
should  be  furnished.  This  chart 
should  be  used  for  reference  while  the 
student  is  learning  the  locations  of 
the  various  letters  and  characters. 
The  fingers  must  be  so  trained  that 
they  will  go  to  the  required  keys  as 
cretainly  and  as  automatically  as  one 
lifts  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  never 
giving  a  conscious  thought  to  the  dis- 
tance or  the  direction,  the  action  be- 
coming almost  purely  reflexive. 

In  order  that  the  manipulation  of 
the  keys  may  enter  the  domain  of  the 
reflex  quickly,  it  is  necessary  to  sim- 
plify and  make  more  exact  the  acts 
of  learning.  It  is  possible  to  commit 
the  keyboard  to  memory  b\'  means  of 
mnemonic  aids,  and  the  student  may 
even  become  able  to  produce  an  ac- 
curate copy  of  the  keyboard  on  paper 
in  this  manner,  yet  for  practical  pur- 


poses the  student  does  not  know  the 
keyboard.  The  fingers  have  not  es- 
tablished the  proper  reflexes  neces- 
sary to  go  unconsciously,  or  without 
conscious  effort,  to  the  desired  points. 
Even  after  practicing  the  asdfg  type 
of  exercises,  covering  the  keyboard, 
the  student  does  not  know  it  as  it 
must  be  known.  He  may  have  an  in- 
tellectual knowledge  of  the  locations 
of  the  keys,  but  he  has  not  been 
taught  To  use  them  as  they  must  be 
used.  He  cannot  yet  write  without 
consciously  thinking  out  the  location 
of  each  key.  much  as  a  pupil  who  has 
been  taught  a  multiplication  table  by 
rote  must  run  through  the  entire 
table  to  the  point  required  before  he 
can  announce  the  product  of  6x8  or 
any  similar  product.  Thus,  he  must. 
in  writing  the  word  "the,"  first  re- 
member that  (O  comes  after  q-w-e-r 
in  the  qwert  scheme  of  learning  the 
keys.  If  he  has  used  some  mnemonic 
phrase  or  sentence  method,  like  us- 
ing the  initial  letters  of  "queer  we  eat 
raw  turnips,"  he  must  first  repeat  the 
phrase  mentally  or  audibly  in  order 
to  find  the  location  of  (t).  He  now 
locates  (h)  and  (e)  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

Of  course,  in  time,  the  student  does 
get  to  the  point  when  striking  the  let- 
ters becomes  reflexive,  but  he  does  it 
finally  by  writing  words,  after  he  has 
left  the  mnemonic  jargon  behind. 
This  is  much  as  a  pupil  finally  learns 
to  multiply  larger  problems  without 
repeating  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
multiplication  table  with  each  partial 
multiplication.  The  point  I  am  mak- 
ing is  this:  The  student  must  know 
where  (t)  is  located  as  an  independ- 
ent unit,  and  not  as  it  stands  in  a 
series  of  letters.  This  is  acquired 
by  coming  to  (t)  from  various  angles 
and  directions  and  accustoming  the 
nerve  endings,  the  nerve  centers,  the 
muscle  cells  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  our  wonderful  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar systems  to  striking  (t)  without 
having  to  go  through  any  process  of 
reasoning  or  rote  memory  proce--  to 
find  it.  When  he  learns  this  after 
learning  the  keyboard  by  rote,  he 
does  it  in  spite  of  the  mnemonic  jar- 
gon, and  not  because  of  it.  And  he 
has  lost  time  in  doing  it  this  way,  as 
well  as  making  it  more  difficult  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  eradicating 
a  bad  habit.  There  is  a  psychological 
principle  involved  here  that  teachers 
will  do  well  to  study.  My  own  con- 
clusion is  that,  aside  from  a  small 
amount  of  physical  dexterity  which  is 
gained,  the  time  spent  on  purely  ar- 
tificial aids  of  this  sort  is  largely 
wasted,  while  the  acquisition  of  cor- 
rect writing  habits  has  been  post- 
poned. I  might  go  even  further  and 
declare  that  wrong  habits  have  been 
established  which  must  be  overcome 
before   effective  writing  can   be   done. 

A  further  conclusion  I  have  reached 
is  that  word  and  phras^e  writing 
should  be  practiced  from  the  begin- 
ning, since  words  may  be  selected 
that  are  shorter  and  simpler  than 
zxcvb  or  any  similar  arrangement  of 
writing  characters.  Words  teach  the 
locations    of    the    letters    as    absolute 


units,  teach  their  locations  not  as 
certain  points  in  a  series,  but  as  units 
to  be  reached  in  a  wide  variety  of 
combinations.  For  instance,  in  writ- 
ing the  words  "the,"  "right."  "met." 
"curt."  and  "bent."  It)  is  approached 
in  a  different  manner,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent combination  of  letters  each 
time.  To  attempt  memorizing  all  of 
these  combinations,  except  in  the  pro- 
cess of  writing  words  in  which  they 
occur,  would  be  foolish.  Now,  since 
we  must  sooner  or  later  depend  upon 
the  word  method  "to  really  teach" 
the  keyboard,  why  not  begin  with 
simple   words  and   phrases? 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  be 
criticised  for  this  stand  I  am  taking 
here,  and  one  of  the  first  arguments 
my  critics  will  bring  forward  is  that 
the  series  exercises  should  be  prac- 
ticed for  the  same  reason  that  piano 
students  practice  the  scale.  I  admit 
the  analogy,  but  not  its  validity  in 
this  connection.  The  keys  of  a  piano 
give  forth  different  sounds.  Certain 
combinations  of  sounds  produce  har- 
mony, and  the  practice  of  the  music 
scale  is  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  ear  to  certain  sound  combinations, 
as  well  as  to  train  the  fingers  to  find 
keys  to  produce  certain  sounds  in  re- 
sponse to  a  printed  signal  seen  by 
the  eye.  I  do  not  find  that  the  act 
of  producing  words  on  the  typewriter 
is  parallel  to  playing  a  musical  com- 
position, nor  do  I  admit  that  writing 
asdfg,  or  even  adgsf  involves  the 
same  sort  of  beneficial  training  for 
the  typist  as  the  scale  affords  the  mu- 
sician. There  is  a  similarity  in 
method,  but  not  in  purpose  or  results. 

Thought  and  motor  activity  must 
work  hand  in  hand.  Rigmarole  teach- 
ing and  practice  is  deadening.  The 
student  learns  typing  for  the  purpose 
c if  writing  words  and  the  sound  of  the 
key  does  not  tell  him  what  letter  he 
has  struck.  After  the  writing  of 
words,  a  very  few  words,  must  come 
the  writing  of  phrases.  Writing  one 
word  over  and  over  not  only  encour- 
ages but  compels  carelessness.  Since 
the  goal  is  the  combining  of  words 
into  phrases  and  sentences,  and  since 
certain  selections  of  words  will  teach 
the  keyboard  surely  and  quickly,  let 
us  leave  out  a  lot  of  the  useless  jar- 
gon we  have  thought  a  part  of  typing 
instruction.  In  its  stead,  I  advocate 
the  use  of  a  simple  vocabulary  meth- 
od  of  development. 

Two  principles  are  suggested  be- 
low for  selecting  the  first  words  to 
be  practiced:  1.  Select  simple  words 
composed  of  the  letters  it  is  desired 
to  teach  first.  2.  Select  words  which 
are  most  frequently  used.  Let  us 
discuss  these  at  greater  length. 

In  learning  or  teaching  it  is  always 
a  safe  rule  to  proceed  "from  the 
simple  to  the  complex."  In  this  way 
we  do  not  place  too  many  difficulties 
before  the  student  at  once.  The  fact 
that  the  first  typists  resorted  to  the 
use  of  the  first,  or  of  the  first  and 
second  fingers  exclusively,  is  proof 
that  these  fingers  are  in  the  begin- 
ning the  most  dexterous  and  skillful. 

Winn    the    beginner   is   seated    at   a 

(Continued   on   page   22) 


MARSHALL 
(Continued    from    page    is) 

may  offer.  A  new  word  is  not  really 
yours,  until  you  have  made  its  use  a 
mental  habit. 

4.  Cultivate  an  appreciation  of  and 
taste  for  the  vivid  and  effective  sen- 
tence. Try  to  find  out  in  what  the 
vividness  and  effectiveness  consist. 
Practice  ''boiling  down"  long  sen- 
tences into  short  ones,  and  changing 
sentences  that  seem  to  you  dull  or 
awkward,  into  those  that  are  bright 
and   graceful. 

.V  Give  yourself  some  practice 
every  day  in  some  form  of  English 
composition.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  this  than  lively  letter-writing  to 
some  friend  who  will  respond  in  kind. 
Criticise  your  efforts  mercilessly  and 
try-  unceasingly  to  get  the  best  out  of 
yourself,  even  though  you  have  to  re- 
write your  work  several  times. 

Now,  that  is  a  rather  large  order, 
isn't  it?  To  carry  it  out  you  will 
need  will,  memory  and  imagination, 
but  in  every  normal  human  being, 
these  will  respond  to  training.  Few 
people  know  what  they  can  make 
themselves  do  till  they  try.  Very 
likely  you  can  improve  upon  the 
regimen  I  have  here  proposed;  if  so, 
go  to  it.  Probably,  you  can  add  sev- 
tral  other  good  things  to  the  list;  the 
reneral  idea  is  all  that  I  insist  upon, 
jut  if  you  get  that  and  have  the  grit 
'o  stay  with  it,  you  can  hardly  go 
frong. 


i  Movement     I    wonder    if    anybody 
That  Quit  knows    what    has    be- 

Moving  come     of     Simplified 

Spelling?  I  believe  it 
is  about  fifteen  years  now,  since  this 
piece  of  reform  machinery  was  cross- 
ing the  educational  field  with  the  clat- 
ter of  a  twenty-horse  reaper.  Lubri- 
cated with  the  golden  oil  supplied  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  from  No.  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  the  starting 
button  pressed  by  a  loved  President 
of  the  United  States  who  had  himself 
successfully  engineered  several  more 
difficult,  not  to  say  more  important 
reforms,  the  Movement  could  hardly 
have  begun  to  move  more  auspicious- 
ly. But  alack,  and  alas,  something 
seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  the 
machinery  and  the  promised  crop  of 
chaffless  and  strawless  simplified 
words,  seems  never  to  have  got  into 
i  ks.  I  thnk  I  know  why,  but 
having  been  numbered  among  the 
original  scoffers  and  doubters,  prob- 
ably my  explanation  would  hardly 
pass  current  even  now.  But  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  quote  his- 
tory. In  all  the  annals  of  the  human 
race,  I  think  there  is  no  record  of  the 
fundamental  forms  of  any  language 
having  been  suddenly  altered  by  the 
edict  or  authority  or  advice  of  any 
king,  priest,  schoolmaster,  or  other 
potentate,  however  wise  or  powerful 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  speech  that 
the  changes  and  growths  of  language 
are  effected  as  slowly  as  the  move- 
ments of  glaciers.  They  never  come 
by  fits  and  starts.  The  Normans  tried 
mightily  to  eradicate  the  Saxon  speech 


in  England,  but  the  most  they  could 
do  was  to  leave  a  few  Norman  vo- 
cables in  it.  Our  popular  tongue  is 
still  as  essentially  Saxon  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
There  is  too  much  inertia  in  the 
people's  speech  for  it  to  be  noticeably 
affected  by  the  reformatory  assaults 
of  any  group  of  language  tinkers, 
however  numerous,  noisy  and  enthus- 
iastic they  may  be.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  simplifiers  of  a  decade 
ago  may  not  have  been  entirely  right 
in  most  of  the  things  they  hoped  to 
do  with  the  illogical  entanglement  of 
our  English  spelling.  Doubtless,  the 
volapukists  and  the  esperantists  were 
also  right  in  their  scheme  of  wishing 
on  to  the  world  a  scientific  and  logical 
language  to  displace  the  present  Babel 
of  imperfect  tongues,  but  after  all 
their  high-minded  efforts,  as  our  good 
friend,  George  Brown  used  to  say, 
"Where   are   they  at?" 

It 'would  be  easy  to  change  lan- 
guage or  near  any  other  human 
thing,  if  we  could  only  get  other 
people  to  do  the  things  that  we  can 
prove  clearly  that  they  ought  to  do. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  ourselves  are 
too  often  not  inclined  to  do  the  things 
that  other  people  know  we  ought  to 
do. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt many  years  ago,  I  took  occasion 
to  ask  him  whether  he,  himself,  prac- 
ticed the  brand  of  simplified  spelling 
recommended  by  the  Carnegie  Board. 
"O,  dear  no,"  he  answered,  "I  could 
never  stop  to  bother  with  it,  but  I 
thoroughly  endorse  it!"  Coincidently, 
I  noticed  that  in  the  sweet  and  won- 
derful Roosevelt  book,  "Letters  to  the 
Children,"  and  published  since  his 
death,  although  the  editor  took  pains 
to  print  these  letters,  as  he  tells  us, 
"just  as  they  were  written,"  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  simplified  spelling  in 
them.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
other  simplifiers,  like  our  beloved 
"Teddy,"  have  "not  had  time  to  bother 
with  it."  
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typewriter  he  is  before  a  strange  me- 
chanism which  he  does  not  under- 
stand. He  must  gain  some  familiarity 
with  its  parts  and  its  operation  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  learning  the 
keyboard  and  becoming  skillful  in 
manipulating  the  keys.  Too  many 
difficulties  confuse  and  distract  the  at- 
tention. Is  it  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  begin  with  simple  words 
which  can  be  written  with  the  fingers 
already  somewhat  dexterous  and  skill- 
ful? The  first  and  second  fingers,  as 
will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  key- 
board charts  of  leading  texts,  are  ex- 
pected to  manipulate  18  out  of  the  26 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Here  is  plenty 
of  material  from  which  to  compose 
elementary  phrases  and  sentences 
without  calling  for  any  of  the  remain- 
ing eight.  While  the  student  is  fa- 
miliarizing himself  with  the  mechan- 
ism and  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  effectively 
while  he  is  operating  it,  why  not  fol- 


low the  perfectly  sane,  logical,  natur- 
al, psychological  plan  of  beginning 
the  writing  with  the  fingers  that  are 
already  prepared  to  write  by  reason  i 
of  their  previous  use  and  training  in 
so  many  other  activities?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  third  and  fourth  fin- 
gers are  the  hardest  to  train.  Why 
multiply  difficulties  for  the  beginner 
by  asking  him  to  use  these  fingers  in 
the  first  lessons?  Do  we  teach  chil- 
dren to  skate  before  they  can  walk?] 
To  use  a  pen  before  they  can  handle 
a    spoon? 

It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  18 
Utters  assigned  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers  before  we  proceed  to 
bring  in  the  third  fingers,  and  later 
the  fourth.  After  the  central  section 
is  well  committed  and  a  good  degree 
of  skill  and  accuracy  attained  in  writ- 
ing phrases  and  sentences  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  student  will  also  be  quite 
at  home  with  the  typewriting  ma,- 
cbine  as  a  whole.  He  is  then  ready 
to  add  the  remaining  keys  with  a 
good  degree  of  skill  and  confidence 
already   established. 

Suppose  we  decide  that  we  shall 
begin  to  teach  typing  by  writing  the 
word  "in."  We  use  the  right  hand, 
which  is  generally  the  stronger  and 
more  skillful,  and'  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers  of  the  right  hand.  From 
this  we  may  go  to  the  word  "the," 
this  bringing  in  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  practice  a  simple  phrase,  "in 
the."  The  following  table  shows  how 
we  may  develop  the  phrase  writing 
idea: 

1.  in 

2.  the 

3.  in   the 

4.  be 

5.  be    in    the 

6.  right 

7.  be   in    the   right 

8.  might 

9.  might  be  in   the  right 
10.     I    might   be    in   the   right 

by  this  plan,  which  may  be  extend- 
ed indefinitely,  the  student  is  adding 
to  his  writing  vocabulary  with  each 
step,  constantly  reviewing  what  he 
did  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Repetition  practice  is  obtained,  but 
in  a  natural  and  highly  interesting 
manner. 

The  words  selected  for  early  les- 
sons  should  be,  as  a  rule,  those  which 
are  in  most  frequent  use.  The  study 
made  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Rus- 
sell ^Sage  Foundation,  shows  that 
"the"  is  used  on  the  average  once  out 
of  every  16  words  printed  in  English. 
When  the  student  writes  the  simple 
phrase  "be  in  the"  he  has  already 
acquired  a  writing  vocabulary  which 
will  enable  him  to  write  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  words  he  will 
thereafter  encounter,  when  their  end- 
less  repetitions    are   counted. 

Following  this  principle  consist- 
ently soon  establishes  a  writing  vo- 
cabulary of  the  words  most  likely  to 
be  needed.  Dr.  Ayres  has  found  that 
the  thousand  commonest  words,  and 
the  list  is  available,  constitute  with 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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SURVEY   OF   JUNIOR   COMMER- 
CIAL   OCCUPATIONS 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a  course 
of  study  is  to  determine  who  is  to 
take  the  course,  and  the  object  for 
which  they  are  taking  it.  If  it  is  a 
course  in  vocational  training  such  as 
one  of  the  "Commercial  Subjects," 
the  position  for  which  the  student  is 
preparing   must   be   determined. 

Such  a  survey  on  a  large  scale  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  an  individual 
school.  Therefore,  the  survey  made 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  published  as  Bulletin 
No.  54,  Commercial  Education  Series 
No.  4,  is  especially  valuable. 

This  survey  included  a  study  of  the 
occupations,  training  and  ambitions 
of  a  large  number  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age.  It  is  plenti- 
fully illustrated  by  graphs  and  tables, 
making  clear 'the  distribution  as  to 
age.  job,   business  and   sex. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  Bulletin  to  commercial  teachers  is 
an  outline  of  the  subjects  which 
should  be  included  in  continuation 
school  commercial  courses,  based  up- 
on the  analysis.  This  gives  a  most 
valuable  working  basis  for  the  teacher 
or  school  proprietor  who  wishes  to 
outline  continuation  school  work. 
Here  are  mentioned  the  things  which 
boys  and  girls  found  themselves  in 
need  of  and  the  deficiencies  in  their 
education  which  were  pointed  out  by 
their   employers. 

Some  of  the  striking  paragraphs  of 
this  bulletin  are  reprinted  below.  VI- 
ditional  copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be 
secured  from  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  200  New  Jer- 
sey Ave.  X.  YV.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
free  of  charge.  Ask  for  Bulletin  Xo. 
54,  Commercial  Education  Series  Xo. 
4,  Survey  of  Junior  Commercial  Oc- 
cupations. 

Scope  of  the  Survey 

This  study  was  purposely  confined 
to  one  specific  line  of  inquiry — name- 
ly, the  commercial  positions  held  by 
boys  and  girls  under  IS  years  of  age, 
the  general  education  and  special 
business  training  such  boys  and  girls 
had  received  before  entering  upon 
employment  or  since,  the  duties  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform,  the  func- 
tioning of  the  usual  types  of  business 
training  in  the  performance  of  such 
tasks,  the  promotional  possibilities 
that  are  immediately  open  to  them, 
and  the  kind  of  vocational  training 
that  will  help  them  most  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  present  tasks  and 
in  winning  promotion  along  well-es- 
tablished  lines. 

It  may  be  significant  that  of  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  included  in 
this  part  of  the  inquiry  only  14  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  received  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping  had  ever 
been  employed  in  bookkeeping  work. 
Only  12  per  cent  of  those  who  were 
trained  in  shorthand  had  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  employed  as  ste- 
nographers. These  facts  may  prove 
nothing,  but  they  surely  furnish   food 


for  thought  and  challenge  business 
educators  to  dig  a  little  deeper  into 
their  problem  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
ering even  greater  opportunities  of 
service  than  have  hitherto  manifested 
themselves. 

General  Education 

It  i^  perhaps  rather  significant  that 
67  per  cent  of  those  included  in  this 
study  have  had  a  full  grammar-school 
education  or  better,  while  84  per  cent 
have  completed  the  seventh  grade  or 
more.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  those  who  get  less  than  a  gram- 
mar-school training  do  not  find  their 
way  into  the  business  office.  Since 
only  33  per  cent  of  the  younger  office 
workers  left  school  before  they  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  specialized  vocational 
commercial  training  can  not  be  justi- 
fied below  the  eighth  grade.  A  larger 
number  had  received  one  or  more 
years  of  high-school  training  than  had 
received  less  than  a  full  grammar- 
school  course.  Of  those  who  entered 
high  school  53  per  cent  finished  only 
one  year;  28  per  cent  left  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year;  12  per  cent  re- 
mained through  the  third  year;  and 
7  per  cent  finished  the  high-school 
course. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business 
school  boys  and  girls  were  trained  to 
be  bookkeepers,  and  as  bookkeepers 
they  were  employed.  Their  time  was 
largely  occupied  with  general  book- 
keeping work.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  "office  work."  "general  clerical 
work."  and  "special  routine  office 
tasks"  made  demands  upon  the  office 
worker's  time,  and  such  duties  were 
regarded  as  of  minor  importance  in 
the  preparation  of  office  help.  A  visit 
to  any  large  office  today  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  the  real  full- 
fledged  bookkeeper  is  but  one  of 
many  office  workers  and  that  his  work 
has  become  really  more  important 
and  correspondingly  difficult  and  ex- 
acting. At  the  same  time  much  of 
the  detail  or  routine  part  of  his  work 
has  been  given  over  to  what  may  be 
called  general  or  special  clerical 
help.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rela- 
tive ly  smaller  number  of  expert 
bookkeepers  are  required  and  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  our  commercial  classes  have  the 
necessary  aptitude  for,  interest  in,  or 
desire  to  train  for  this  vocation.  This 
being  true,  bookkeeping  will  hence- 
forth be  regarded  as  only  one  of  many 
very  much  worth  while  types  of  train- 
ing that  vocational  counselors  must 
have  in  mind  in  dealing  with  boys 
and  girls.  Many  other  types  of  com- 
mercial training  will  be  regarded 
quite  as  important  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements  of   modern   business. 

Mr.  Christian  Oehler  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  with  the  Littleford 
School.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Miss  Myrtle  Crane  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Business  College. 
Maude  Lemmert,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Mount  Union,  Pa.,  High  School. 
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their  repetitions  92%  of  all  printed 
English  words.  Why  not  teach  these 
first?  Having  mastered  these,  there 
will  be  but  a  relatively  small  number 
of  unfamiliar  ones  to  be  written 
thereafter  in  any  letter  or  article.  The 
most  of  these,  too,  are  of  such  similar 
construction  that  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  many  other  words. 
Having  mastered  this  foundation  list 
the  fingers  readily  write  all  familiar 
prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root  words. 


NEWS   NOTES 

Ethel  Stiles,  of  Cleburne,  Texas,  has 
been  elected  to  teach  commercial 
branches  in  the  College  of  Industrial 
Arts,    Denton,   Texas. 

Nina  O'Mealey,  for  several  ,  years 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Xewkirk, 
Okla.,  High  School,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Miles   City,   Mont.,   High  School. 

C.  H.  Howieson,  recently  with 
Lamb's  Business  College,  Brooklyn, 
X.  V..  is  now  teaching  in  the  Bird's 
Business   Institute,   Fordham,   N.  Y. 

Sarah  C.  Stinson,  of  East  Surry, 
Maine,  is  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work  of  the  Danvers,  Mass., 
High    School. 

The  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  Business  College 
are:  Ruth  V.  Jones,  Wellsbiirg,  W. 
Va.;  Jennie  B.  Denton,  Corydon,  Ky.; 

Leroy  Thacker,  Duketon,  Tenn. 
C.  Z.  Swisher,  for  several  years  with 
the  Morse  Business  College,  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Wor- 
cester Business  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  D.  Leaman,  Saginaw. 
Mich.,  has  been  elected  as  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  the  El  Dorado, 
Kansas,    schools. 

Adelaide  Glidden,  Epping,  N.  H.,  is  to 
teach  commercial  branches  in  the 
Manchester,  X.  H.,  High  School  the 
coming  year. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Boggs,  of  Angola,  Indiana, 
has  been  selected  to  teach  commer- 
cial branches  in  the  South  Milford, 
Ind.,   High   School. 

Miss  Elsie  Hanford,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College,  is  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
the   coming  year. 

Lotta  L.  Nichols  has  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Hack- 
ensack,   N.   J.,   High   School. 

Leslie  Miller  is  the  new  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  Elyria,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Helena  K.  Daley,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  Sher- 
man's Business  School,  Mount  Ver- 
non, X.  Y. 

Estelle  Pfaff,  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  commercial 
teacher  with  Schuylkill  Seminary, 
Reading,  Pa. 
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National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
December  28,  29,  30,  31,  1920 


December   27 

Gregg   Shorthand   Federation 

December  28 

Exhibits— 9    to    11    o'clock. 

General  Federation  Meeting 

11    o'clock 

Address     of     Welcome  —  Mayor     of 

Cleveland. 
The  Practical  Turn  to  Business  Let- 
ters— Sidney  B.  Wilson,  President 
Better  Letters  Association  and 
Treasurer  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Afternoon 
Round    Tables    and    Typewriting    by 
Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of  Colum- 
bia LTniversity. 

Evening 
Gregg  Shorthand   Federation   in   Con- 
vention   Hall. 
National     Association     of     Accredited 
Commercial     Schools     in     "Lattice 
Room." 

December  29 
11    o'clock 
Salesmanship — Charles   R.   Weirs. 
Community  Luncheon 
Afternoon 
Round    Tables    and    Typewriting    by 
Miss   Emma   B.    Dearborn. 
Evening 
National     Association     of     Accredited 
Commercial     Schools     in      "Lattice 
Room." 

December  30 
The     History     and     Development     of 

Shorthand — John    R.    Gregg. 
The   Reasons  for  our   Existence  —  J. 
L.      Harman,      Vice      President      of 
Bowling  Green  Business  University. 
Dr.   Edward   Howard   Griggs. 
Election   of   Officers 
Afternoon 
Round    Tables    and    Typewriting    by 
Miss   Emma   B.   Dearborn. 
Evening 
8  o'clock 
Dr.    Edward   Howard   Griggs. 

December  31 
America's    Greatest    Problem — Dr.    S. 
E.   Brewster. 

Afternoon 
Round    Tables    and    Typewriting    by 
Miss   Emma  B.   Dearborn. 

GET  THE  ANSWER  AT  CLEVE- 
LAND 

No  matter  what  your  problems  may 
be  in  the  field  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, you  may  get  the  desired  assist- 
ance from  some  source  at  the  meeting 
of  The  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  in  Cleveland,  Decem- 
ber 28,  29,  30,  31 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  what 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  an  up- 
to  -  date  commercial  department 
should  be,  don't  fail  to  hear  the  dis- 


cussion of  this  subject  by  J.  L.  Holts- 
claw,  Principal,  The  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and 
Elmer  G.  Miller,  Director  of  Commer- 
cial  Education,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

The  Committee  on  Business  Edu- 
cation of  the  Commission  on  the  Re- 
organization of  Secondary  Education, 
appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  has  recommended  that 
instruction  in  Business  Organization 
should  be  a  part  of  the  commercial 
curriculum.  (See  Bulletin,  1919,  No. 
55,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.)  Dr. 
J.  Anton  de  Haas,  formerly  a  lecturer 
in  Business  Organization  and  Admin- 
istration in  Columbia  University,  now 
with  New  York  University,  will  de- 
liver an  address  on  this  important 
subject.  Alexander  H.  Sproul,  Direc- 
tor of  Business  Education,  State  Nor- 
mal   School,    Salem,    Mass.,    also    will 

Co-operative,  part-time  commercial 
training  is  in  operation  in  a  number 
of  cities.  S.  B.  Carkin,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Rochester,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  this  subject,  and 
Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director  of  Com- 
mercial Education  in  the  Cincinnati 
High  Schools,  will  tell  how  part-time 
work  is  conducted  in   Cincinnati. 

A  number  of  prominent  educators 
favor  the  [adoption  of  an  all-year- 
round  school  plan.  The  administra- 
tion of  commercial  courses  on  an  all- 
year  basis  is  commanding  attention, 
and  will  be  ably  discussed  by  W.  S. 
Defferbaugh,  Specialist  in  School 
Administration,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Solomon  Weimer,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Rough,  State  Normal 
School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  will 
speak  on  "The  ■  Promotion  of  Effi- 
ciency in  Commercial  Subjects  thru 
State  Contents."  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Al- 
bany, New  York,  will  give  an  address 
on  "Some  Current  Tendencies  and 
Problems   in   Commercial   Education." 

From  this  brief  outline,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  meeting  of  the  Public 
Commercial  Schools  Department 
should  be  one  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  this,  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Federation, 
the  program  of  the  Private  Commer- 
cial Schools  Department;  the  Busi- 
ness, Shorthand,  and  Penmanship 
Roundtables;  the  banquets;  the  ex- 
hibits, and  the  good  fellowship  that 
prevails  on  every  hand — all  combine 
to  make  a  great  gathering  which  com- 
mercial educators  cannot  afford  to 
miss.  Let's  all  get  together  in  Cleve- 
land! 

ROBERT  A,  GRANT,  President, 
Public  Commrecial  Schools  De- 
partment, National  Commercial 
Teachers'   Federation. 
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Miss  Laina  A.  Fundis,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in 
the  Canton,  Ohio,  Actual  Business 
College. 

C.    C.    Barnes    is    a    new    penmanship 
teacher  in  the  Central   Michigan   Nor- 
mal School,  Mount  Pleasant,   Mich. 
Gladys    Parker    is    a    new   commercial 
teacher  in  the  Brandon-Stevens  Insti- 
tute,   New   York   City. 
E.  E.  Barrington,  recently  in  the  office 
of  the   Northern   Pacific   Railway   Co., 
Seattle,   Wash.,    has   accepted   a    posi- 
tion   as    commercial     teacher     in     the 
Blaine,   Wash.,    High   School. 
Anna    Irwin    is    the    new    teacher    of 
shorthand  in  the  Wellington,   Kansas, 
High  School. 

Mabel  Anderson  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Audubon,  Iowa,  High 
School. 

Clara  Sponheim,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  Verona  Hull,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
are  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  High  School. 
Eleanor  Luse,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
is  taeching  commercial  work  in  the 
High  School  at  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
A.  L.  Windmiller,  Galveston,  Texas, 
is  the  new  head  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Rocky 
Ford,    Colo. 

Lucille  Chase,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
been  selected  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  High  School  at  Wadena, 
Minn. 

The  following  are  the  new  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  Findlay,  Ohio, 
High  School:  Miss  Snow,  Miss  Hund- 
ley and  Fremont  Shull. 
Miss  Millicent  Morrissey  is  a  new 
teacher  of  commercial  work  in  the 
Stuart,  Iowa.  High  School. 
Genevieve  Shattuck  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Binghampfon,  N. 
Y.,   High   School. 

Martha  Goldberg  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
Ethel  Jenkins  has  accepted  a  position 
as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Lans- 
ford,  Pa.,  High  School. 
Mrs.  Florence  Richert,  of  Mattapan, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Watertown,  Mass.,  High 
School. 

Florence  Ulrich  and  Ida  Wild  are  n*w 
commercial  teachers  in  the  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  High  School. 
Georgia  P.  Noble  is  a  new  teacher  of 
shorthand  in  the  High  School  at  Au- 
burn,  N.   Y. 

Gladys  Devine  has  been  elected  to 
teach  all-round  commercial  work  in 
the  Ashland,  Pa.,  High  School. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


THE   MOST    IMPORTANT 
ACCOUNT 

What  do  you  think  is  the  most  im- 
portant account   in   the   ledger? 

Xo,  it  is  not  the  Loss  and  Gain 
Account,  nor  the  Merchandise  Ac- 
count nor  yet  the  Cash  Account.  All 
these  are  important  and  valuable  but 
no  one  of  them  is  indispensible.  Book- 
keeping can  be  and  has  been  and  is 
being  done  without  any  one  of  these 
accounts,  and  in  hundreds  of  stores 
a'nd  offices  today  there  is  no  Profit 
and  Loss  Account,  and  no  Merchan- 
dise  Account. 

The  most  important  accounts,  or 
rather  the  most  important  class  of  ac- 
counts, are  Personal  Accounts  —  the 
entries  on  the  books  that  show  how 
much  John  Smith  and  John  Brown 
and  John  Jones  owe  us.  If  these  ac- 
counts were  not  kept  we  could  not  tell 
what  our  resources  were;  and  credit 
business  as  it  is  known  today  would 
be  impossible. 

Don't  slight  personal  accounts. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  they  are  less 
important  than  accounts  which  show 
losses  and  gains.  They  are  the  most 
important  accounts  found  in  any 
ledger  and  should  be  kept  with  the 
greatest   care. 


TEST   YOURSELF 

E.  YV.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the 
College  of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  is  contributing  an  excel- 
lent series  of  tests  in  Commercial 
subjects.  The  third  of  the  series,  on 
Bookkeeping,  appears  in  this  number. 

Teachers  will  doubtless  make  use 
of  these  tests  in  their  classes,  but  if 
your  teacher  does  not,  why  not  use 
them  to  test  yourself?  Every  stu- 
dent before  he  leaves  school  should 
be  able  to  make  a  good  mark  on 
tins,  tests.  Turn  to  page  20  (page 
28  in  the  Professional  number)  and 
see  if  you  are  a  bookkeeper  or  not. 
Then  turn  to  the  October  number  and 
take  the  test  on  typewriting,  then  the 
September  number  and  test  your  skill 
in  spelling.  Any  weakness  in  your 
scholastic  armor  revealed  by  these 
tests  should  be  removed  before  you 
expose  yourself  in  the  battles  of  busi- 
ness.   

HOW    ARMOUR    &    CO.    SELECT 

STENOGRAPHERS   AND 

TYPISTS 

In  the  Administrative  Department 
a  sub-department  has  been  organized 
which  functions  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  employment  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stenographers  and  clerks. 
Virtually  all  of  the  vacancies  that  oc- 
cur are  filled  from  applicants  who 
have  answered  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. The  member  of  the  organi- 
zation in  charge  of  the  sub-depart- 
ment meets  all  applicants,  and  after 
a  personal  interview  in  which  their 
qualifications  as  to  morale  are  deter- 


mined as  accurately  as  may  be,  a 
stenographic  test  is  given.  That  test 
consists  of  dictating  an  average  busi- 
ness letter  containing  about  200 
words,  at  the  rate  of  125  words  per 
minute,  which  is  afterward  tran- 
scribed on  the  typewriter  by  the  ap- 
plicant. 

Similar  tests  are  given  to  dicta- 
phone operators  and  typists.  Armour 
&  Company  have  approximately  325 
stenographers,  dictaphone  operators 
and  typists  at  the  present  time  in  their 
Chicago  General  Office  alone. 

The  office  management  realizes  the 
stress  under  which  these  women  work 
and  it  does  not  believe  in  the  waste 
of  energy  that  is  caused  by  the  cease- 
less grind  of  working  every  minute  of 
every  hour  of  every  word  day. 

Normally  each  girl  is  permitted  to 
spend  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  of 
each  half  day  period  in  the  rest  room 
as  she  sees  fit.  There  a  relaxation 
from  work  can  be  had  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music,  reading  or  visiting, 
the  rest  room  proper  being  more  of 
a  club  room  than  anything  else. 


SHORTHAND   SPEED 

The  aim  of  shorthand  authors  is  to 
devise  outlines  for  words  which  can 
be  written  as  quickly  as  the  words  are 
spoken.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
might  seem.  The  outline  for  almost 
any  word  in  any  system  of  shorthand 
can  be  written  as  quickly  as  the  word 
is  usualy  spoken.  Many  words  and 
phrases  can  be  written  in  half  the  time 
it  takes  the  average  person  to  speak 
the  word. 

This  is  really  the  foundation  of 
shorthand  speed.  If  each  word  can 
be  written  in  the  same  time  that  it 
takes  to  speak  it,  and  if  some  words 
and  phrases  can  be  written  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  speak  them, 
then  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
stenographer  to  write  sentences  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  spoken. 

This  is  also  the  secret  of  shorthand 
speed.  Learn  to  write  each  word  in 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  say  it. 
This  is  not  at  all  difficult.  From  the 
first  lesson  you  can  write  most  words 
in  three-fifths  of  a  second — the  hun- 
dredth of  a  minute. 

Begin  this  speed  practice  with  the 
first  lesson.  Every  word  in  the  les- 
son should  be  practiced  until  it  can 
be  written  rapidly — until  the  time  the 
pen  is  on  the  paper  is  not  longer 
than  the  time  taken  to  pronounce  the 
word.  That  is,  from  the  very  start  of 
your  study  you  should  cultivate  the 
habit  of  writing  words  rapidly. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
at  first  you  will  be  able  to  write  sen- 
tences as  rapidly  as  they  are  spoken. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to 
learn  to  go  quickly  from  one  word 
to  the  next,  but  if  you  will  cultivate 
the    habit    of   writing    separate    words 


quickly,  you  will  have  one  important 
element  of  speed  writing;  and  when 
you  begin  to  work  up  speed  from  dic- 
tation you  will  not  need  to  quicken 
the  motion  of  the  hand  while  writing 
words — you  will  merely  cut  down  the 
time  when  the  hand   is  not  writing. 

ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  OCTOBER 
1.  13-13  99"S  more  for  the  package. 
-.  \\  hen  two  clubs  play  with  each  other, 
and  one  has  played  a  larger  number  of  games 
than  the  other,  the  game  affects  the  standing 
of  the  club  that  has  played  the  fewer  number 
of  games  more  than  it  does  the  standing  of 
the  other.  The  following  illustration  will 
make  this  clear: 

Situation    First    Day 
Teams  Won  Lost         Percent 

A    12  8  600 

B     8  12  400 

C     6  4  600 

D    4  6  400 

Total     2000 

Situation  After  One   Game  Between 

Teams  A  and  D 

Teams  Won  Lost  Percent 

A     13                      8  619 

A     8                  12  400 

C     6                     4  600 

D     4                      7  364 

Total      1983 

3.      $242.65    a    week. 

SHORT    HOURS    AND    SUCCESS 

The  Speaker  has  a  System  for  his 
Business,   and   it  Runs   Itself. 

"Four  hours  is  enough  for  a  man 
to  be  in  his  office,"  he  said  (it  was 
about  the  fifth  hour).  "I  find  I  can 
do  more  in  a  short,  intensive  session 
than  I  can  by  staying  there  all  day. 
I  only  give  business  my  best  brains — 
the  rest  of  the  time  I  spend  in  getting 
fit  for  tomorrow.  And  as  I  merely 
outline  the  work  for  others  to  do, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  work 
longer." 

The  Man  who  Comes  First  and 
Leaves   Last   Looked   Cross. 

"You  make  me  tired!"  he  made  re- 
ply. "You'd  soon  be  fired  if  it  were 
I  that  had  the  say;  and  sure  as  fun 
there'll  come  a  day  when  you  won't 
run  your  office  work  with  four  short 
hours  on  deck,  then  shirk  your  job, 
and  powers  expend  in  pleasant  play 
and  go  out  riding  every  day."  Which 
caused  a  smile  to  light  up  the  tired 
faces  of  the  other  toilers,  for  they 
didn't  see  how  the  four-hour  man  got 
away  with  it — or  from  it. 

"This  short-time  stunt  is  all  right 
for  a  genius  who  does  his  work  in 
flashes,"  continued  the  hard  worker, 
"although  I  have  noticed  that  Mr. 
Edison,  who  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  a  sure-enough  genius,  works 
twenty  hours  and  rests  four,  instead 
of  reversing  the  order.  And  it  may 
be  all  right  for  the  man  who  has  made 
his  money,  and  merely  wants  to  make 
a  pretense  of  earning  the  dividends 
he  draws.  But  it  seems  to  be  that 
a  man  ought  not  to  quit  until  he  is 
tired,  and  no  healthy  man  ought  to 
get  tired  much  short  of  eight  hours." 

MORAL:  (No,  you  are  wrong. 
The  moral  is  not  that  any  man  will 
rest  as  much  as  he  can  afford  to. 
Some  men  who  could  afford  to  rest 
don't,  and  lots  of  men  who  can't  af- 
ford to,  do).  This  teaches  us  that 
just  because  a  man's  business  pays 
him  a  lot  of  money  is  no  proof  that 
he  earns  it. 
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PEOPLE  WORTH 
KNOWING  ABOUT 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


GOLDEN   APPLES 

"You  have  been  with  us  six  months, 
Miss  Robinson,  and  your  work.  I  am 
very  glad  to  say,  has 
proved  satisfactory. 
It  is  so  good  that  I 
have  decided  to  take 
3'ou  out  of  the  regu- 
lar office  force  and 
make  you  my  private 
secretary.  You  won't 
get  any  more  pay 
than  the  girls  in  the 
main  office  for  the 
present,  but  if  plans  work  out  as  I 
hope  they  will  the  position  will  prove 
desirable.  You  will  get  an  advance 
of  $2  a  week.  Commencing  from  this 
date,   your   pay   will   be   $15." 

Beatrice  Robinson  felt  pretty  good 
when  Mr.  Crandall,  head  of  the  Cran- 
dall  Machine  Company,  gave  her  this 
promotion  with  $2  a  week  more  sal- 
ary, which  she  could  use  very  nicely 
in  her  business.  She  thanked  him  and 
said  she  would  do  her  best  to  justify 
his  confidence  and  just  then  fate,  in 
the  form  of  a  red  headed,  freckled 
faced,  snub  nosed  telegraph  boy  but- 
ted in  and  changed  the  whole  current 
of  her  life  as  he  thrust  a  buff  tele- 
graph envelope  into  her  hand,  stuck 
out  his  receipt  book  and  said,  "Sign 
here,"  putting  his  dirty  finger  on  the 
blank    line. 

Why  do  telegraph  messenger  boys 
and  newsboys  always  have  dirty  fin- 
gers? I  have  often  wondered.  Is  it 
part  of  the  trade?     It  seems  to  be. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Beatrice,  as  she 
turned,  and  with  fingers  that  trembled 
a  little  opened  the  message.  Tele- 
grams were  a  very  unusual  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  this  country  girl,  who 
was  having  her  first  experience  in  a 
great  Boston  business  office.  She 
gasped  for  breath  and  turned  pale  at 
the  ominous  words.  "Come  home  at 
once.  Father  has  had  a  stroke." 
Signed,  Mother.  Handing  the  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Crandall  she  said:  "I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  take  the  position 
you  have  offered." 

The  good  natured  man,  who  was 
head  of  the  Crandall  Machine  Co.. 
glanced   at   the   message   and   said: 

"Why  that  is  too  bad,  isn't  it?  Per- 
haps it  may  be  only  a  slight  stroke. 
1  have  known  people  to  recover  and 
be  just  as  well  as  ever  aftera  little 
touch  of  paralysis.  Certainly,  you  go 
at  once,  Miss  Robinson,  for  your 
mother  needs  you,  and  when  you  find 
out  about  your  father  let  us  know. 
We  will  hold  tlu-  position  open.  It 
is  a  new  place,  anyway,  and  I  won't 
get  anybody  to  fill  it  until  I  hear 
you." 

Homeward  Bound 
Robinson  packed  her  suit- 
case.     Her    wardrobe     was    not    very 
isive. 

n   over  the  B.  C. 
:     h     IV    and     its     way     up 


through  the  hills  of  Xew  England  to 
where  her  father's  farm  was  located 
in  the  picturesque  mountain  town  of 
Petersburg. 

Beatrice,  in  the  hurried  preparation 
to  catch  the  afternoon  train,  had  no 
time  to  eat.  She  reached  the  station 
only  a  few  minutes  before  train  time, 
and  knowing  it  would  be  late  before 
she  reached  home  she  went  to  the 
lunch  counter  in  the  North  Station 
and  bought  a  couple  of  sandwiches 
and  some  cookies,  and  as  she  came 
out  her  eyes  were  attracted  by  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  apples  she  had 
ever  seen.  They  were,  though  she 
didn't  know  it  then,  the  first  coming 
(if  fruit  from  Oregon  to  the  East. 
We  all  know  it  well  now,  but  it  had 
just  begun  to  enter  our  cities  twenty 
years  ago.  Fruit,  larger,  smoother, 
and  much  fairer  to  look  upon  than 
our  New  England  apples. 

Beatrice  liked  apples,  but  it  was 
late  in  the  season  for  that  fruit  now. 
Cold  storage  warehouses  were  just 
beginning,  and  apples  in  July  were 
rare.  These  were  brought  across  the 
continent  in  a  refrigerator  car  in 
boxes  of  about  100  each.  Beatrice 
picked  out  three  of  them,  a  red  one, 
a  striped  Northern  spy,  and  a  great 
yellowish  William  apple.  Her  heart 
nearly  stopped  beating  when  they 
charged  her  30  cents  for  the  three 
apples.  She  supposed  it  would  be 
about  10  cents,  for  a  cent  apiece  was 
the  ordinary  price  for  the  best  New 
England  apples  in  that  good  old  time 
of  low  prices. 

Beatrice  Robinson  ate  one  of  those 
beautiful  Oregon  apples  and  found  it 
something  of  a  disappointment.  Like 
many  other  beautiful  things,  the  sur- 
face was  the  best  part  of  it.  It  was 
rather  tasetless  and  insipid,  and  she- 
kept  the  other  two  to  show  the  people 
at   home. 

Concerning  Apples 

I  suppose  God  might  have  made  a 
better  fruit  than  the  apple,  but  he 
never  did.  It  was  evidently  a  favorite 
fruit  away  back  in  the  Bible  days,  for 
you  remember  Eve  got  Adam  and  the 
rest  of  us  men  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
by  picking  apples.  I  have  come  pretty 
near  getting  into  trouble  myself  when 
I  was  a  youth,  being  tempted  even  as 
Eve  was  by  the  fine  Red  Astrachans 
and  Sopsevines.  and  other  fruit  that 
w  a  s  temptingly  displayed  f  r  o  m 
branches  of  trees  that  didn't  belong 
to  our  orchard.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing better  than  the  Baldwin  apples 
of  the  East.  The  Northern  Spy  has 
a  rich  winey  flavor  and  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening,  the  None-Such,  the 
Spifzenburg  are  hard  to  beat.  So  are 
the  spicy  Red  Astrachan,  noblest  of 
the  early  pie  apples  and  the  Pippin. 
after  which  so  many  girls  are  named. 
!  wish  I  could  get  anything  that 
tasted  as  good  as  the  August  Sweet- 
ings that  grew  on  the  trees  back  of 
m\  father's  barn.  My  mother  used  to 
bake  them,  and  when  we  came  home 
from  school  I  would  pour  out  a  gal- 
lon or  less  of  good  rich  milk  into  a 
bowl  and  break  up  a  dozen  or  two 
crackers  and  slice  in  a  half  dozen  of 
th~se  August   Sweetings,   and  partake 


of  a  light  lunch  better  than  Delmon- 
ico  ever  offered  his  patrons.  And 
mother  used  to  make  what  she  called  C, 
a    Pan    Dowdy.      Did    you   ever 
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Pan  Dowdy?  If  you  didn't  you  1 
missed  a  lot.  It  was  made  in  a  deep 
dish  which  was  filled  nearly  to  the 
top  with  apples  of  the  finest  variety. 
Over  them  was  sprinkled  brown  sugar 
and  a  thick  flaky  crust  was  laid  on 
the  top  after  cinnamon,  and  clov 
and  allspice  were  sprinkled  on  the 
sugar.  There  wasn't  any  bottom 
crust.  The  dish  was  set  in  the  oven, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  it  came 
out  with  the  crust  light  brown  on  top 
you  just  turned  it  bottom  side  up  and 
put  about  a  yard  of  nice  fresh  butter 
on  top.  of  the  apples  and  sugar  and 
spices  that  made  the  bottom  of  th 
Pan  Dowdy.  When  the  butter  melted 
you  sprinkled  a  little  more  sugar  on 
it,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  what: 
you  did  after  that. 

I  cannot,  however,  speak  in  undi- 
luted praise  of  the  juice  of  the  apple. 
When  first  squeezed  out  of  the  frui.t, 
it  is  a  harmless  beverage  containing 
even  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  "kick,"  but  let  it  lie  around  a 
while  until  it  works  and  it  develops 
considerable  exhilaration  and  makes 
the  world  look  brighter  and  the  grass 
greener,  and  the  girls  prettier  after  a 
man  has  had  a  few  drinks  of  it.  Keep 
it  a  year  or  two  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar 
and  it  will  grow  hair  on  a  man's  chest 
and  lead  to  argument,  vain  repetition 
of  words,  and  sometimes  even  to  open 
strife.  Go  a  step  further  and  distill 
it  and  you  have  that  insidious  pale 
yellow  fiery  liquid,  known  as  Apple 
Jack  or  Jersey  Lightning.  If  Ajax, 
the  old  Greek,  had  defied  Jersey 
Lightning  instead  of  the  bolts  of 
heaven  the  tale  would  have  been  even 
sadder  than  that  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy. I  used  to  have  a  little  machinist 
work  for  me.  He  wasn't  much  larger 
than  a  pepper  box  and  eleven  times 
meeker  than  Moses,  who  was  the 
meekest  man  in  the  Bible  history.  A 
rabbit  was  the  fiercest  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal compared  with  that  little  machin- 
ist in  his  normal  condition,  but  he  oc- 
casionally looked  upon  the  apple  jack 
when  it  was  yellow.  Put  three  or  four 
fingers  of  that  apple  jack  into  that 
little  runt  and  repeat  the  dose  two 
or  three  times,  and  he  would  -unhesi- 
tatingly have  tackled  the  fierce  Xu- 
midian  lion  of  the  Roman  arena  or 
challenged  Jack  Dcmpsey  to  single 
combat.  So  much  for  apples  and 
apple  juice.  This  hasn't  anything  to 
do  with  my  story  of  Beatrice  Robin- 
son. My  stories  are  like  the  lectures 
of  the  late  Artemus  Ward,  which  he 
said  contained  a  great  deal  that  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with   them. 

A  Stricken  Home 
Beatrice  reached  home  about  the 
middle  of  August.  The  first  thing 
she  noticed  as  her  younger  brother,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  drove  up  the  lane  that 
led  to  the  Robinson  house,  was  the 
apple  trees,  fairly  bending  to  the 
earth  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  A 
beautiful  sight  were  these  trees  with 
their  scarlet,  dark  red,  bright  yellow, 
and    gold    and    purple    coloring.      She 
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in't  stop  to  look  at  them  but  hur- 
:d  into  the  house,  eager  to  know  the 
ndition  of  her  father.  Edward 
minson  was  a  man  of  fifty,  of  rather 
ght  physique,  with  gray  hair,  bright 
ue  eyes  and  an  intelligent  cast  of 
untenance,  but  he  lay  very  helpless 
B  from  the  stroke  of  paralysis 
lich  left  his  right  side  completely 
ad  from  shoulder  to  heel.  The  doc- 
r  said  he  might  recover  at  least  a 
.rtial  use  of  his  limbs  and  he  added, 

don't  believe  there  is  much  danger 
nd  stroke  Your  father  may 
itlive  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
mily.  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  never 
:e  that  right  side  again  and  his  face 
ay  remain  twisted  as  it  is  now." 
fast  a  word  about  Beatrice  Robin- 
in,  who  is  the  commonplace  heroine 
'  tin-  story.  She  had  gone  to 
m  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year. 
ken  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  big 
college  and  graduated  the 
Bet  -i'ring,  one  of  the  best  of  a  large 
a--  of  young  men  and  women  from 
1  part;,  of  Xew  England. 
The  Robinson  family  was  by  no 
eans  wealthy.  The  farm  of  about  150 
:res  was  of  rather  good  soil  but 
)cky.  Xew  Hampshire  is  called  the 
ran'ite  state  because  about  threi 
uarlers  of  it  is  solid  granite,  most  ol 
le  rest  being  sand.  It  took  consid- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
pbinson  and  his  hard  working  wife 
>  pay  $300   or   more   to  give   Beatrice 

year  in  Boston.  She  got  a  pos 
I  $10  a  week,  which  was  good  pay 
t  that  time,  the  very  day  she  gradu- 
ted,  and  after  six  months  she  drew 
p  a  week  witli  St.")  now  in  sight,  and 
ne  expense  of  living  was  not  half 
-hat  it  is  today.  Things  look  bright 
sr  her  when  the  fatal  telegram  put  a 
top  to  her  business  progress  and 
hanged  the  whole  current  of  her  life. 

It  was  late  in  September  when  Mr. 
Kbinson  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed 
nd  be  wheeled  around  a  little  m  an 
ivalid  chair,  and  it  was  very  evident 
hat  he  was  going  to  be  helpless  for 
,  long  time.  In  the  meantime  the 
.pple  orchards  on  the  old  Robinson 
ilace  were  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  for 
vhile  the  farm  was  too  rocky  to  pro- 
luce  much  else  but  grass,  it  was  well 
idapted  to  fruit  trees.  Robinson  him- 
:elf,  because  he  liked  trees,  had  kept 
he  two  hundred  or  more  apple  trees 
icattered  over  the  farm  in  pretty  good 
:ondition  and  had  grafted  numerous 
excellent  varieties  of  apples  to  the 
tardv  trunks  of  natural  trees.  Also 
le  had  set  out  a  good  many  young 
:rees  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Rem  grow,  tor  there  was  not  much 
Jrofit  in  it.  It  didn't  pay  to  send  apples 
to  Boston  for  freight  and  commissions 
used  up  all  the  profit:  and  you  could 
Italy  get  about  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
1  barrel   for   a   few   barrels   in   the   vil- 


lage. You  could  grind  a  lot  of  them 
up  into  cider  and  sell  the  cider  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel,  or  let  it 
turn  into  vinegar  and  dispose  of  a 
little  of  it  in  that  way.  or  boil  it  down 
until  you  got  boiled  cider  about  as 
black  and  thick  as  molasses  and  as 
good  in  mince  pies  as  brandy.  There 
was  not  much  money  in  apples. 

Beatrice  Robinson,  however,  thot 
she  saw  a  light  in  the  future,  and  in 
September  before  the  frost  came  she 
picked  out  some  of  the  finest  samples 
of  apples  grown  in  her  father's  or- 
chard and  went  to  Boston  for  an  in- 
terview with  her  employer  there,  and 
the    hotel    men    of    Boston. 

At  the  Hub  of  New  England 

She  went  first  to  the  office  where 
she   had   been   employed. 

"Will.  Miss  Robinson.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  back."  said  Mr.  Crandall. 
"Have    you   come    to    stay?" 

'"No,  Mr.  Crandall.  I  can't  stay.  My 
father  is  better,  but  there  is  no  one 
at  home  to  manage  things  if  I  should 
leave." 

■■Well,    that's   all   right.     There   will 

be  an   opening  for  you  whenever  you 

want    to   come   back.      I    haven't    filled 

lice    yet    and    there    isn't    any 

Imrrv    about    it." 

Then  Beatrice  told  Mr.  Crandall  of 
the  plan  she  had  in  mind,  and  her 
designs  upon  the  hotel  men  and  fruit 
■  of  Boston  which  she  hoped 
would  fatten  the  treasury  of  the  Rob- 
inson   family. 

"By  Joe!"  said  Crandall.  "if  you  can 
make  that  work,  and  I  don't  see  why 
you  can't,  there  ought  to  be  some 
money  in  it.  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to 
two  or  three  good  men  that  I  know 
of  here  and  it  may  help  you."  Armed 
with  these  letters  of  introduction 
ce  went  forth  to  conquer.  She 
went  to  the  manager  of  the  Parker 
House,  then  a  leading  hotel  of  Bos- 
ton, where  people  who  liked  good 
things  to  eat  and  good  things  to 
drink  were  wont  to  congregate.  It 
great  resort  for  students  of 
Harvard  College  who  were  not  all 
then  as  they  are  now.  teetotalers.  The 
late  Artemus  Ward  once  in  writing  a 
letter    from    Boston    said: 

■■Yesterday  I  visited  Harvard  Col- 
lege which  is  pleasantly  located  in 
the  bar  room  of  Mr.  Parker's  tavern 
on   School   Street." 

She  showed  her  splendid  variety  of 
apples  to  the  manager  and  said:  "If 
I  could  deliver  such  apples  to  you 
next  summer  would  you  pay  me  the 
same  price  you  pay  for  the  apples  you 
now  buy  that  come  from  Oregon  and 
Washington?" 

"Why  certainly  I  would,"  said  the 
manager.  "I  would  pay  you  more,  if 
you  an  keep  the  flavor  of  the  Xew 
England  apple,  for  while   the   Oregon 


fruit   is   beautiful   to   look   at   there   is 
not  much   flavor  to  it." 

A  visit  was  made  to  all  the  leading 
hotels  and  fruit  stores  with  favorable 
responses,  and  then  with  a  full 
pledged  bee  buzzzing  in  her  bonnet 
she     went     home     and     prepared     for 

Beginning    Business 

She  knew  that  cold  storage  was  re- 
quired to  keep  fruit  and  cold  storage 
was  at  that  time  unknown  in  Xew 
England.  It  was  in  cold  storage  that 
the  Oregon  fruit  was  brought  across 
the  continent.  In  a  meadow  of  the 
Robinson  farm  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  farm  was  a  small  pond. 
A  lot  of  industrious  beavers,  a  cen- 
tury ago.  before  the  settlers  came  on. 
built  a  dam  across  the  brook,  and  the 
Robinsons  had  kept  this  pond,  and 
they  and  the  neighbors  got  from  it  in 
winter  time  such  ice  as  they  cared 
to  cut  and  house,  packed  in  sawdust 
somewhere  about  the  barn.  Most  of 
the  farmers  were  too  lazy  to  cut  it 
and  didn't  have  it.  but  Mr.  Robinson 
had  always  stored  a  considerable 
amount  of  ice  in  an  out  building 
which  he  used  for  that  purpose  \ 
little  preparation  greatly  enlarged  the 
space  that  could  be  given  for  ice 
around  the  walls  and  yet  leave  the 
interior  of  the  building  for  storage 
purposes.  There  were  a  good  many 
tons  left  from  last  year's  crop,  and 
Beatrice  and  the  hired  man  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  advice,  prepared  an  im- 
promptu cold  storage  warehouse.  In 
this  place  she  proposed  to  store  the 
choicest  fruit  of  the  Robinson  farm. 
each  apple  carefully  inspected  to  see 
that  it  was  perfect  fruit,  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  to  keep  the  air  out,  and 
packed   in   boxes   of   100  or  more. 

There  were  .hundreds  of  barrels_  of 
apples  on  the  Robins. mi  farm  that  fall. 
and  she  got  four  hundred  boxes  of 
prefect  fruit.  All  these  she  stored  in 
the  house  until  early  spring,  and 
when  the  hot  weather  came  the  ap- 
ples were  inspected  and  removed  to 
the  cold  storage  warehouse.  She 
thought  she  had  enough  apples  to  try 
For  the  Boston  market.  Late  in  De- 
cember after  the  ice  crop  had  been- 
gathered  and  everything  carefully 
prepared  for  her  experiment,  she 
went  hack  to  Boston  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  the  office  and  work  until 
spring,  going  home  occasionally  to 
look  after  her  father,  who  was  still 
paralvzed  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
could"  not  walk,  though  he  could  help 
himself  considerably  and  managed  to 
get  along  without  the  services  of  a 
regular  nurse.  It  was  late  in  June 
before  Beatrice  began  to  offer  her 
wares  to  the  Boston  hotel  men.  and 
she  found  ready  purchasers  at  a  price 
that  enabled  her  to  clear  over  $500  on 
(Continued   on   third   following   page) 
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TESTS   AND    EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson, 
College  of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Test   No.   3 — Bookkeeping 
(Note — Questions   3,   4  and    5    are   combined 
into    one.      You    will    need    a    sheet   of  Journal 
and  Ledger  Paper  for  this  question.) 
1 
What    do    the    following    abbrevia- 
tions stand  for? 

1.  C.  O.  D.  9.  Dr. 

2.  F.   O.   B.  10.  Mdse. 

3.  L.  F.  11.  B/L. 

4.  OK.  12.  C.   P.   A. 

5.  E.  &  O.  E.  13.  N.   R. 

6.  c/0.  14.  6'6". 
T.  Cr.  15.  Bo't. 
8.   5/10-n/30. 

Define    the    following: 

1.  Asset.  7.  Inventory. 

2.  Posting.  8.  Invoice. 

3.  Trial   Balance.  9.  Clearing 

4.  Balance   Sheet.  House. 

5.  Proof    Sheet.  10.  Journalizing. 

6.  Capital   Stock. 

3-4-5 
Transactions 

Nov.  2,  1920. 
I  (your  name),  have  this  day  begun 
a  General  Mercantile  Business  in  the 
City  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  with  the 
following  resources  and  liabilities: 
Cash  on  hand,  $2,500.00;  Mdse.  per 
inventory,  $3,250.00;  Notes  receivable, 
$1,700.00;   Notes  payable,  $1,200.00. 

Nov.   2,    1920. 
I   rented   a   store  at  Third   and   Co- 
lumbia Ave.  from  Patter  &  Perry  for 
one   year  at   $75.00   per   month.     Paid 
one  month's  rent  in  advance. 

Nov.   3,   1920. 
Sold   to   Stevens   &   Kuhn   $1,000.00 


worth  of  Mdse.  Received  cash  for 
one-half  of  it  and  their  six-month 
note   for  the  balance. 

Nov.   4,    1920. 
Raymond   Thorn   paid   me   $1,012.00 
for   his   note   of  $1,000.00   and   $   12.00 
accrued   interest. 

Nov.   10,   1920. 
Sold     $300.00    worth     of     Mdse.     to 
Austin,    Engle   &   Co.     Terms:      1/10, 
:.'    15,    n/60. 

Nov.   11,    1920. 
Paid  my  note  of  $900.00  with  $37.50 
accumulated  interest  to  date  to  M.  A. 
Schaefer. 

Nov.   20,   1920. 
Sold    $1,100.00    worth    of    Mdse.    to 
E.  M.  Johnson.     Received  a  check  for 
the  amount. 

Nov.   21,    1920. 
Decided     to    discontinue    the     busi- 
ness.     I    found    that    I    had    $2,000.00 
worth  of  Mdse.  on  hand. 
Questions 

A.  Journalize    the    above    transac- 
tions. 

B.  Post  and   find   a  Trial   Balance. 

C.  Make  a  Statement  showing  the 
Net  Loss  or  Gain  and  Present  Worth. 

D.  Close  the  Ledger. 

The  many  friends  of  Victor  H.  Moser, 
formerly  commercial  teacher  and  su- 
pervisor in  the  Orrville  Public 
Schools,  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Winifred  Genevieve 
Bryenton,  of  Medina,  Ohio.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moser  live  in  Fostoria,  O.,  where 
Mr.  Moser  is  a  teacher  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  H.  S. 

B.  F.  Ford,  who  taught  last  year  in 
the  Springfield,  111.,  High  School,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
and  Finance,  Boston,   Mass. 


NEWS   NOTES 

Pearl  A.  Phelps,  of  Bay  City,  Mich 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  McLachla 
Business  University,  Grand  Rapid 
Mich. 

Ruth  Craine,  for  the  last  few  years 
with  the  Richmond,  Indiana,  High 
School,  is  now  teaching  in  the'Canada 
Business  College,  Toronto,  Ontario.   I 

Lillian  M.  Philpot,  last  year  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  Danvers, 
Mass.,  High  School,  is  now  teaching 
in  the  Burrillville  High  School,  Pas- 
coag,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  Sterner,  of  Healds  Business  Col- 
lege, Sacramento,  California,  is  ona 
of  our  large  clubbers.  One  hundred 
copies  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR have  just  been  ordered  for1 
each  month  of  this  year,  with  mora 
to  follow.  His  fine  business  penman- 
ship is  reflected  in  that  of  his  stu-j 
dents. 

Miss  Edith  F.  Crane,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,; 
schools,  sent  us  a  fine  list  of  sub- 
scriptions from  the  pupils  in  Port 
Jervis  High  School.  Miss  Crane  be- 
lieves in  bringing  specimens  of  good 
penmanship  before  her  pupils,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  she  is  securing  re- 
sults in  penmanship. 

0.  A.  Hoffman,  President  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Business  College,  has  em- 
ployed five  new  teachers  for  this 
school  year.  In  the  Shorthand  Dept. 
they  are  Leslie  Warfel,  Mrs.  Florence 

1.  Schmidt  and  Miss  Addie  Shelby. 
For  the  English  and  Typewriting 
Dept.  Miss  Merle  Pierson  and  Miss 
Eunice   Kohl. 

Mr.  Hoffman  reports  that  they  are 
conducting  two  day  schools  on  the 
"Earn   While    You   Learn"    plan. 


A  group  from  the  Zanerian  College  of 
were  in  attendance,  from  21  different  states 
interesting  and   helpful   sessions  ever  held. 


nanship,  Columbus,  I 
)out  32  supervisors  c 
to  attend   the    1921 


in  July,  1920. 
iting  attended 
ner    term. 


ing  the   Summer   School  a  total  of  96  students 
summer    school,    making    it    one    of    the    most 
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Lessons  in 


l\   Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

anerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus.  O. 


LESSON     9 

The  loops  are  very  important  and 
require  your  careful  attention  and 
Study. 

Some  make  loops  with  a  hinge-like 
motion,  while  others  use  considerable 
finger  action.  Try  both  ways  until  you 
discover  the  one  best  suited  to  your- 
self. Probably  long  fingered  persons 
can  use  more  finger  action  than  per- 
sons with  short  fingers.  Whether 
your  fingers  are  long  or  short  you 
can  learn  to  make  good  loops. 

The   length   of   the   loops  may  vary 


according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
Select  a  loop  which  appeals  most  to 
you  and  try  to  make  yours  like  it. 
Spend  much  time  in  studying  and 
analyzing  good  writing. 

The  1  should  start  with  a  graceful 
curve.  Both  sides  of  the  loop  should 
be  curved  evenly.  Get  the  crossing 
on  the  head  line.  See  that  each  1 
contains  a  good  i.  Check  the  motion 
on  the  down  stroke  as  you  near  the 
base  line.  The  pen  may  be  raised  at 
the  crossing. 

The  b  is  a  combination  of  1  and  v. 
Keep   the   v   part   small   and    not   too 


wide.  Study  the  retraced  part.  Don't 
make  it  look  like  a  poor  i.  It  should 
be  finished  by  slightly  curving  the 
ending  stroke,  but  it  should  not  come 
down  near  the  base  line.  The  pen 
may  be  raised  on  the  dot  or  blind 
loop. 

Make  the  last  part  of  h  like  n. 
Watch  the  crossing  and  proportion. 
The  down  stroke  of  the  loop  is  slight- 
ly compounded. 

The  last  part  of  k  should  appear 
the  same  in  width  as  the  h.  Avoid 
making  the  k  like  a  poor  h  by  getting 
the  little  horizontal  oval  plain  and 
graceful.  Check  the  motion  after  you 
make  the  little  loop.  Keep  the  last 
down  stroke  straight  and  parallel 
with  the  down  stroke  of  the  loop. 
Make  page  after  page  of  each  lettei 
and  word.  Study  beginning  and  end- 
ing strokes  as  well  as  spacing. 

How  is  your  ink?  If  you  have 
trouble  I  may  be  able  to  help  you. 
Let  me   know  your  troubles. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  third  preceding  page) 

the  small  first  year's  venture.  She  had 
tasted  blood.  She  could  easily  have 
sold  ten  times  the  number  of  apples 
she  had  to  offer,  and  she  at  once 
made  up  her  mind  to  get  ten  times  as 
many   next   year. 

Real  Business 

It  was  necessary  to  begin  opera- 
tions at  once,  for  there  were  not 
enough  apples  on  the  Robinson  farm 
to  supply  anything  like  the  quantity 
of  first  class  fruit  she  could  sell.  But 
the  whole  township  in  which  she  lived 
and  the  two  neighboring  townships 
produced  an  abundance  of  fine  apples. 
There  were  no  really  fine  orchards 
such  as  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  New  England,  but  every 
farm  had  a  lot  of  apple  trees,  most 
of  them  natural  trees  grafted,  and 
grafted  fruit  is  better,  as  a  rule,  than 
any  other  kind.  Beatrice  gave  up  her 
position  in  the  Boston  office,  returned 
to  her  native  town,  and  took  charge 
of  operations  for  the  coming  season. 
Her  father  had  regained  to  quite  an 
extent  bis  health.  The  doctors  said 
Ik  could  never  do  any  hard  work  and 
his  right  side  was  partially  paralyzed, 
Inn  lie  could  get  around  with  a  cane 
and  he  thoroughly  understood  fruit 
culture.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  a 
profitable  market  was  in  sight  for  the 
right  kind  of  fruits  he  became  a  val- 
uable advisor  and  helped  in  the  get- 
ting  of   that    fruit. 

All  that  winter  every  spare  hour 
Beatrice  could  get  had  been  spent  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  which  is 
about  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 
There  she  read  all  kinds  of  books 
that  bad  to  do  with  fruit  culture,  and 
she  found  out  how  to  kill  a  lot  of 
pests  that  bore  into  apples  and  other 
fruits  and  made  them  imperfect.  She 
learned  how  to  spray  apple  trees  and 
she  got  a  spraying  apparatus  to  be 
used  on  the  best  fruits  of  the  Robin- 
son farm.  There  had  been  very  little 
spoiled  fruit,  when  in  the  spring  the 
boxes  were  nailed  up  for  shipment. 

Apples  will  keep  with  very  little 
loss  if  temperature  is  even  and  they 
are  protected  from  air  contact.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  enlarge  the 
ice-house  and  a  large  quantity  of  ice 
had  been  cut.  Then  she  made  con- 
tracts with  neighboring  farmers  to 
give  her  the  first  pick  of  the  apple 
harvest  the  coming  fall.  She  offered 
them  considerably  more  than  they 
were  likely  to  get,  and  arranged  her- 
self to  sort  the  apples  and  get  such 
as  she  wanted.  The  result  was  that 
in  November  when  the  frost  came 
and  the  apples  were  gathered,  there 
was  in  the  Robinson  store  bouse  over 
3,000  boxes  carefully  stored,  of  select- 
ed and  packed  apples  of  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  Baldwin,  the  Spitzenburg, 
the  Northern  Spy,  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening;  large,  fair,  and  beautiful 
apple's. 

Twenty  Years  After 

It  is  twenty  years  since  I  have  seen 
the  Robinson  place.  In  that  twenty 
years    fruit    culture    in    New    England 


has  greatly  developed,  and  we  now 
pay  ten  cents  apiece  for  just  such 
apples  as  Beatrice  Robinson  sent  into 
Boston  when  I  was  younger  than  I 
am  today.  I  don't  know  that  she  was 
the  first,  but  she  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  fine 
fruit  culture  in  New  England  where 
the  apple  reaches  its  supreme  flavor. 
Her  "Mountain  View"  apples  were 
famous,  and  are  still  for  that  matter. 
They  don't  wrap  them  up  in  tissue 
paper  any  more  and  the  storage  ware 
bouses  are  much  larger,  but  the  Rob- 
inson farm  is  the  center  of  a  noble 
industry  and  Beatrice,  whose  last 
name  was  changed  a  good  many  years 
ago,  has  brought  up  a  good  sized 
family,  educated  them  and  given  them 
profitable  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness she  commenced  when  she  was 
twenty.      It    has    been    a    prosperous 


business,  but  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  like  any  other,  and  I  don't 
suppose  there  has  been  millions  in  it, 
but  there  has  been  independence  and 
the  pleasure  of  being  her  own  em- 
ployer. There  is  no  romance  in  this 
little  plain  matter  of  fact  story,  but 
it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  brains 
enough  to  see  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunity  when   it   offers. 


J.  E.  Bowman,  of  the  Canton  Actual 
Business  College,  Canton,  Ohio,  a 
loyal  Zanerian,  sends  us  a  fine  list  of 
thirty-five  subscriptions.  Mr.  Bow- 
man and  Mr.  J.  J.  Krider,  President 
of  the  school,  are  leaders  in  practical 
education,  and  this  club  indicates  that 
they  are  having  the  opportunity  to 
give  practical  training  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  people. 
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im~  OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN 


WANTED  School  Solicitor 

Best  of  opportunities.     No  competitio". 

Wdress  M,  Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 

A  BARGAIN 

»OR  SALE,  reliable  small  business  college.  Best 
ocation  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Address 
Box  50.  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

Controlling  interest  in  paying  School  for  Secre- 
taries. Large  Pennsylvania  City.  Write  for  par- 
ticu'ars     Box  25.  ore  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

School  in  city  not  less  than  30,000.  Correspond- 
ence strictly  confidential.  .  Reply  immediately. 
"Illinois"  care  Business  Educator.    

for~saleT 

The  most  attractive  school  proposition  in  the  country, 
business  grew  from  53.000  in  1012  to  Sl-.ooo  net.  last  year 
•itl...ut  solicitors  Two  capable  business  educators  wii  , 
„,.  assistant  and  an  office  girl  can  handle.  Price,  S10.000. 
Ve  will  nay  interested,  experienced  male  business  educa- 
>r  who  is  as  expert  penman,  up  to  J.1.0OO  a  year  for 
teaching  while  investigating  proposition  which  will  dear 
er  and  above  liberal  salaries.  Address 
Educator. 


whil 

$5,000  _.. 

WONDERFUL  GROWING  CITY.  B 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CHARACTER    ANALYSIS 

My  scientific  method  of  character  analysis   from 
handwriting  will  show  you  just    what    vocation 
you  are  naturally  best  adapted  for  and  why. 
A  20-line  specimen   of   your  writing  in  ink,  on  un- 
ruled paper  and  a  52  bill   will    brine  this  service  to 
you  promptly.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
B.    R.    REED.    Graphologist 
£  VVESt  tAKE  STHtET  MINNEAPOLIS 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier.  P.  O.  Clerk.  Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  Rural  Carrier,  etc..  composed  of  Ques- 
tions used  in  recent  Government  examinations  and  k—  on 
sheets  arranged  exactly  same  way.    Our  $16  courses  only 

So    for   short    time.     Satisfaction   guarant 1    or    money 

refunded.  Our  students  have  made  09.50  per  cent,  in 
Government  examinations. 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331.  Phila..  Pa. 

FOR  SALE 

siness  College  located  in  the  lake  states.  City 
of  5  000  surrounded  by  a  thickly  settled  country. 
No  competition.    Good  enrollment  and  a  money 

Address  244 
Care  Business  Educator      Columbus,  Ohio 


PARTNER  WANTED 

by  an  expert  field  man  who  has  built  up  a  large 
school  in  a  city  of  30,000.  No  competition.  Partner 
must  be  capable  of  managing.  Will  require  an  in- 
vestment of  about  j.ion".  Tuition  receipts  average 
more  than  $1000  monthly.  A  wonderful  opportunity. 
In  the  lake  states.    Address  Box  7S, 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio 


WANTED  2SSS&. 

Of  strong  personality,  wh-.  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  will  invest  $1,000  in  an  established 
business-training  school.  A  hustler  and  a  busi- 
ness-getter can  make  $,.000.00  a  year  as  his  part 
of  the  profits.  A-l  reference  required.  Address 
Drawer  210,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  I    DEBT     Teachers'  Agency 

ALDCn    I         25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 

Thirty-four  years  of  conservative  management.    Special  department  for  teachers  of  Commercial 
branches   Penmanship,  etc.     "TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS"  with  new  chapters  on    Forecast 
and  other  important  topics  SENT  FREE. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


KIMBALL 


We  need  100  now 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.   14th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 

..      Good  salaries.      Free  registration.      WRITE  NOW  for  blank  for  September 
All  positions  passed  upon  by  G.  S.  Kimball,  the  well-known  commercial  teacher  and 
Free  service  to  school  officials. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Utah  Office: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Boise,  Idaho 

POSITIVELY  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY 
Free  Registration  Emergency  Vacancies 


POSITION  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg,  MARION,  IND 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION 

ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  1 

writ*  us  NOW.  The  season  of  1919-20  brought  us  from  3500  to 
4000  calls  for  commercial  teachers.  1920-21  promises  5000  and 
we  must  have  more  good  teachers  for  these  places.  We  have 
been  able  to  fill  probably  only  one  place  out  of  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  that  reach  us. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


^'ol'-FoiyJechnic'"^    -     STILL      WINNING     tute   Billings,  Monfcn,.; Bay 

SSLSmi  «^Coyeg.Tro,  N.  V.    ^-^S--^JSJ?     -— 
stii|  an  active  demand  for  high-grade  teachers  at  excellent  salaries.     May  we  neip  you. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Mass. 


INDIANAPOLIS  T  AKESTWO  WOMEN 

We  have  just  placed  two  women  in  one  of  the 
Indianapolis  high  schools  at  more  than  $2,000  for 
each.  The  best  schools  in  America  are  selecting 
our  members— men  and  women  — at  top  salaries. 
It  will  really  pay  you  to  keep  your  name  in  our 
files.     Write   us  today. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Home  Office: 


ODEON  BLDG..  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD.  Ma 
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The  above  reproduction  of  2nd  grade  writ- 
ing is  about  half  the  size  of  the  original.  It 
was  written  by  a  pupil  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
public  school.  Arthur  J.  Becker,  the  super- 
visor, is  securing  good  writing  in  all  grades 
and  as  the  above  shows  is  a  believer  in  large 
writing  for  primary  pupils,  thus  securing  good 
writing  in  the  primary  grades,  and  laying  the 
correct   foundation   for   good    wrtiing    habits. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges,  High 
Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
ClaBS  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBER6ER  PUB.  CO. 

805    LINCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO.   OHIO 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas*™ 
Certificates. 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

3»  HOWARD  &  BROWNE 

Rockland,  Maine 


F.  L.  Steer  is  now  the  head  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  Commercial  School  at 
Minneapolis,  taking  the  place  former- 
ly occupied  by  R.  R.  Reed.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steer  will  continue 
the  high  grade  of  work  which  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Reed  for  several 
years. 

H.  M.  Hill  is  the  new  penmanship 
teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School 
and  Geary  Business  College,  Upsi- 
anti.  Michigan.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  very 
skillful  penman  and  will  no  doubt  se- 
:ure   good   results. 


B 


E  A  BANKER 


e  Bide-.  Columbus 


Home  Study 


Courses  for 
Commercial 
Teachers. 
Decrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


$1000  Value,  $5.00 

To  any  real  hunter  or  trapper  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  know  how  to  getl 
any  animal,  (fox,  mink,  skunk,  or: 
bear)  out  of  its  hole  or  den  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  without 
the  labor  of  digging,  trapping,  or  long 
tedious  smoking.  It's  a  wonderful 
help  and  very  enjoyable  pleasure  to  I 
see  'em  come  out  "in  double-quick 
time."  Complete  outfit  and  full  par- 
ticulars  for  $5.00.     Try   it  this   fall. 

A.  RONISH 
741  N.  6th  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 

HESSER'SROLLCARDS 

the  most  complete,  simple,  satisfactory  method 
of  recording  attendance  and  averages  ever  de- 
vised. All  records  of  one  student  for  a  full  year 
on  one  3x5  card.  Over  30,000  a  year  used  ir 
schools  from  Maine  to  California.  Sold  in  an] 
quantity  from  one  up.  X%C  each.  Samples  free 
Correspondence  invited. 

J.  H.  HESSER,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
lental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Ma^nusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  S1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


VALUABLE     BOOK    ON 
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COMMERCIAL    PEN 

)  Compendiu 


LETTERING 


in* 


Practic 

d  Desig 

pecially  t 


plete  instructor  i 
"    Borde: 


of  Commercial  Pen  Letter- 

(1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

ged  for  School  i 


the  use  ot  the  Marking,  Shading,  Plain. 

nd  Shadow  Lettering  Pena.  Contains 
100  pages  7  V,  x  10V  illustrating  148  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  Alphabets,  Designs,  Show  Card  Layouts.  Corne 
Borders,  Scroll  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  instruction! 
for  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  pag* 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  this 
book  to  be  exactly  as  represented  or  money  back. 
Prepaid,  $1.00.      Complete  catalog  of  Lettering  Supplies 


R.  ESTERBROOK  &  CO. 

No.  048  Falcon  Pen 

The  most  popular  pen  in  the  world — because  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  comfortable.  Suitable  for  all  general  business  and 
school  work. 

Enclose  fie  in  an  envelope  addressed  as  below.   We  will  send  assortment  of  2  most  popular  pens. 

The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,    92TveD„ur"re    Camden,  N.  J. 


FAMOUS  BOOKFORM  CARD  CASES 


A  practical 
Card  Case 


Manufactured 

from  beautiful- 
ly embossed 
leatherette. 
Holds     about 


Samples 
Free 


They  sell  like 
HOT  CAKES, 
at  10  cents  each 
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nen  technique  to  bring   out  shadows  and  high  lights. 


the   pen   technique   to   bring 
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NEWS   NOTES 
E.  E.  Hippensteel,  of  Philadelphia,   is 
a  new  commercial   teacher   in   the   At- 
lantic    Citv     High     School,     Atlantic 
City,    X.  J. 

Elizabeth  Greenman  lias  been  elected 
to  teach  commercial  work  in  the 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  V.,  High  School. 
Bess  Boger,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has 
recently  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Miss  Edith  Whiteman,  of  Xew  York 
City,  has  been  elected  as  assistant 
commercial  teacher  in  Russell  Sage 
College,  Troy,  X.  V. 
Harvey  L.  Watts,  last  year  with  the 
Charleroi,  Pa.,  High  School,  has  been 
selected  as  assistant  commercial 
teacher  in  the  East  High  School,  Ro- 
chester,  N.   Y. 

The  following  are  the  new  com- 
mercial teachers  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  Altanta:  William  R. 
Meyer,  MLM.  Lewis,  O.  W.  Boyd,  H. 
W.  Wilson,  E.  R.  Reese. 
P.  Z.  Reid  is  a  new  commercial  teach- 
er in  the  Isidore  Newman  Manual 
Training  School,  Xew  Orleans,  La. 
Helen  Evans  and  Mrs.  Fatroe  are  new 
commercial  teachers  in  the  Council 
Bluffs.    Iowa.   High   School. 


Lee  C.  Ball,  of  Bridgeport.  Illinois,  is 
the  new  Assistant  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Accounting 
in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis. 

Elsie  G.  Schroage,  of  Strutmore  Col- 
lege, is  this  year  teaching  all-round 
commercial  work  in  the  Depew,  N. 
Y„   High   School. 

Ara     M.     Campbell,     of     Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.,   is   a   new   commercial    teacher   in 
the   Vandergrift.    Pa..    High   School. 
Sadie  H.  Pickard,  last  year  shorthand 
teacher    in    the    Beverly.    Mass.,    High 
School,   is   now   teaching   in   the   High 
School  at   Meriden,   Conn. 
Paul  D.  Jones  and  Althae  Hartig  are 
new  commercial   teachers  in   the   High 
School    at   Westminster,    Md. 
Charles   W.    Pearson,    of    Nashua,    X. 
H.,   is   the  new  head   of   the   Commer- 
cial    Department     in     the     Arlington, 
Mass.,    High    School. 
Mary     F.     Power,     of     Framingham. 
Mass..    is    now    teaching    commercial 
work  in  the  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  High 
School. 

Dora  Weinsten  has  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  Ham- 
montown,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
Reed  O.  Luse,  Riga,  Mich.,  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Onawav, 
Mich.,   High   School. 
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MRS.   E.   L.   GLICK 

In  a  recent  letter  from  our  old 
friend,  E.  L.  Click,  of  the  Northwest-] 
ern  Business  College,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington,   he   writes   as   follows: 

"I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Brooks,  you 
and  the  other  judges  for  the  parts  you 
all  took  in  the  Contest.  I  am  glad 
that  you  informed  me  just  at  the  time 
you  did  that  I  had  won.  I  did  not 
intend  to  enter  the  contests  but  Mrs. 
(.lick  was  anxious  for  me  to  do  so, 
and  I  entered  more  to  please  her  than 
to  please  myself.  She  had  been  ill 
a  long  time  with  Bright's  Disease  and 
as  the  summer  came  on  she  gradually 
grew  worse.  Along  in  July  she  be- 
gan asking  me  nearly  every  day  jf  I 
had  heard  from  you  regarding  the 
Contest.  When  your  letter  came  I 
gave  it  to  her  to  read,  and  it  made 
her  very  happy.  But  her  time  on 
earth  was  to  be  short,  as  she  passed 
away  on  the  morning  of  August  Kith." 

We  offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Glick.  We  were  acquainted  with 
his  good  wife  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  can  imagine  what  the  great  loss 
means  to  him. 

Mr.  Glick  won  the  first  and  fourth 
prizes  in  the  World  Penmanship  Con- 
test recently  conducted  by  J.  Austin 
Brooks,  as  announced  in  the  columns 
of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  mem- 
bers of  the  penmanship  and  commer- 
cial   teaching   fraternity. 


MAGAZINE 
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.    .  jing.    lh'Hicn  inu.     Illustrating, 
-s^ri-ll    Lett-ring,  and  Chiilk-Talkiug.    Crit- 
.Igrjj     iris.-,   nnuit-urs'   «,,rk.     Full   of   in- 
esting  anil    helpful    information 
rtists  and  art.  students.     Satisfactory  or 
efunded.      20  cents  a  copy,  SI  a  year. 
Send  $1  NOW.  stamps  or  bill. 
STUDENTS  ART  MAGAZINE.  Dcpl.  S20  Halamazoo.  Mich. 


-Should  be  on  Every  Desh- 


Th?   S'antfar* 
White  Ink  for  Expert  Pen  Artists 

By  return  mail  on  receipt  of  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

J.  W  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Writ  a  *  Better  s'g"ature- 

WW  I  1  Iv  it  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA,    C»L. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Engrossed   &   Illuminated 

in  the  simplest  or  most  elab- 
orate manner.  Honor  Rolls. 
War  Service  Records  and  Por- 
traits of  every  description. 
Highest  Quality  of  Work,  Reas- 
onable Prices. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


^      >y/it  >J36i6te'/uJj  Osfa&t/rr       *§* 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


Here    are    some    rapid    texts    which 
are    very    useful     styles    for     the     en- 
grosser. 

The  first  alphabet 
is  recommended  for 
purposes  where  a 
plain  rapid  style  is 
required. 

Use  a  No.  21 2 
broad  pen  and  aim 
for  uniformity  in  size 
and  spacing.  Correct 
inaccuracies  here  and 
there  and  add  the  relief  line  with  a 
common   fine   pointed   pen. 

The  Engrossing  Alphabet  was  writ- 
ten with  a  No.  2]/2  pen.  This  style 
is  a  very  pleasing  one,  and  is  used 
largely  for  the  body  of  engrossed 
resolutions,  etc.  Uniform  size  and 
spacing  must  be  observed. 

"The  Ten  Commandments  of  the 
Business  Man"  are  to  the  point,  and 
every  young  man,  or  every  young 
woman,  will  find  in  these  lines  good, 
sound  advice,  which  carefully  fol- 
lowed  will   lead  to  success. 

Rule  parallel  curved  lines,  to  regu- 
late height  of  letters,  and  use  a  slop- 
ing letter  similar  to  alphabet  at  top 
of  the  design.  Block  in  the  remaining 
lettering  very  roughly  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  approximate  space  it 
will  occupy.  Use  a  No.  3  broad  pen 
for  the  lettering,  aiming  to  obtain 
uniform  size  and  spacing.  Body 
writing  is  excellent   in  practice. 

The  tinted  initial  and  scroll  work 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  design  and 
should  be  given  close  study.  Outline 
very  carefully  in  pencil  and  strive  for 
boldness  and  symmetry.  Follow  a 
very  simple  method  of  line  technique 
in  rendering  the  color  values.  A  few 
properly  arranged  lines  will  do  the 
trick.  A  smooth,  copper  plate  line  is 
not  necessary  to  artistic  effect,  but 
the  harmonious  blending  of  coarse 
and  fine  lines  and  symmetry  of  curve, 
are   highly   essential. 

This  is  a  practical  lesson  and 
worthv   of  your   best   endeavors. 


CARDWRSTERS 
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sic*  my  time  an&yo 
ycx*  in  the  cni,  an->  Uxati  tfo  wroruj  en£. 
2-  Watch  vmruwl^not  ifi*  clW^.Jfc  lo«J  bayiwef&ma&esa 

fir.o  iuy  .-.(lorr,  air* a  s£ertbayZwerf(nui(tes mv lace  Joiu). 
3  —  S«w  trie  inoiv  tkait  3 o.vp«t aiv>  Sliyctyyo-u  mora  tftanyau 

r<\\ >  «>'pi.»cr.  ti*canatfor>toin<:i-casc_voui-pay  ilvou  iruftvas* 

' .  wL)  xny  profits. 

*j     y     Be~c*)eu.  own  „--o  niuah*-fo  yevrsoff  Irutr  you  can't  atfe-ri  to  owe 
'.^X  anylioOycljfc.^ccpoutol-oct'torliccpoatol^ntyplartf. 

5 ~^) tJnott&fo  is  never  an  accident.  5>ooo  mon.fike^eod  women,  can  ->-ce  temp- 
tation when  they  meet  1YI 
6  *t?rtiitc>  your own  pzssinass  anO,  fix  tinw ,  youll  ilavc  cxi*ujri)xe^>'oFyot*i^ 
to  mind. 

Jhfn 

s- 

d  vou  >"o  txaifas  mucH  ad  £>  ->tfirum^ 

£}<mt  U(Tvx<  wliitxt  ^'Si'ii^rtc  JU'ar,  9ui  u>Aut  3  &uj/k\  to  irurar:  j) Oon't uwtit 
<t  vaCti  to  my  vanity,  but  jJuw^oiu'  fi»r  my  money.  _y 

I<f  55otxt^u*l;  ifj)  kick  .  jjf1  yotav  wtfrll^corivch'ii*?.  you're  wortlv. 
virile  J^eejx'ug.  J)  ^on't  wa^'Jc  time  euttiiioVpecliy  cut  or^ 
rotten  apple,.  S^5^  ■ 


%J%>c\itoci  anything  tliat  iiurtj  youre;el'J'-i-«pect-.' 
S  —  3i's  none  olrmy  basin-isv  wfiaf  you  **  at  nidljf.  <7?>ut  iFois<cxpcrH, 
effect^  wtutf  you  So  tKe  nejxt  oax/ano  vou  >o  IxalFao"  much  as  t>  oe 
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America's  Finest  Penma 


FitANCIS  B    CuUKTNEY.    Box 


Card  Exper 

Calling  and  Show  Cards 
Business  25c,    Ornamental  35c.  Per  Doze 
ARTHUR  L    PIGG.  Chillicothe, 


T 


f 


Students  of  Penmanship  and  Penman,  Too. 

My  specimens  will  inspire  and  help  you 
amazingly.  13  slips  of  paper  with  26  words 
in  artistic  and  accurate  penma n?h in  com- 
prising the  whole  alphabet,  for  SI  .00.  "Your 
work  ts  superior  to  that  done  by  95  p-*r  cent 
of  the  professional  penmen  in  the  United 
States."  —  /".  //".  Tamblyn.  "We  think  you 
i  give  a  'ood  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 
and  quality." —  Zaner  &  Biojn  <   i 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO, 
P.  O.  Box  486,        San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
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neatly  written  1 
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Calling 

Cards    v. 
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OLIVER 

P. 

MARKET 

1816  Buchan 

an  St 

,  Topeka 

.  Kans. 

12  white  cards  wri 

12  colored  cards  wr 

or  24  cards  bo 

Ornamental  Style. 

ten  i 
tten  i 
th  col 

l  black  ink,  25c  sih 
n  white  ink.  30c  sih 
jrs  for  50c  silver. 

er 

I  WILL  WRITE 


writers:  three  sizes.     Inks.  Sue     Blank  c*rds.  30c 

YOUR  NAME  on  one  doz.  white  cards  ....      25c 

per  100.     Your  name  elegantly  written  on   1  dozen 

cards  and  embellished  with  my  silver  and  gold 

Rainbow  Assortment,  consisting  of  your 

r  ame   elegantly    written   in  a  variety  of 

PENMEN 

styles  on  white,  blac    ,  purple  and  differ- 

Send for  six  beautiful  high  art  souvenir  calling 
cards,  with  space  for  name.    50c.      Comic   calling 

ent  colored  cards  with  white,  gold,  silver 
and  black  inks 50c 

cards  a  specialty.     Send  25c  tor  largo  line  ot  sample 

XMAS    CARDS!      Your    name    beautifully 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards  with  space  lor  name 

written  on  ten  finest  Xmas  cards 30c 

1  Colors.  Embellished.  Atlr 
M  ANSHIr-  LESSONS  BY  MAIL-I  can  make  a  ri  e  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  ,  oinc;  awav  t..  school.  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  line  penmanship  FREE.     Address 

T    M.  1EVIS,   Box  25-C.   Chillicothe,   Mo. 


FIT  FOR  A  KING 

Full  page  specimen,  ornate. 

Superior  ornate  cards,  per  dozen    

Two  sets  capitals,  ornate  and  plain 

Also  see  my  offers  in  the  September  i 


PALMYRA.    N 


CARD  WRITERS!  Send  5c  for  samples  and 
prices  of  blank  Xmas  cards.  Also  ask  for  sam- 
ples of  all  other  blank  cards. 

F.  N.  LAWRENCE,  P.  0.  Box  411,  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 
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Ka'r'ien,"policy  Engn,^ 
Mr.  Karlen  hopes  to  send 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
those  who  wish  to  learn  en 
The  two  Karlen  boys  are 
engrossers,  but  are  also  li 
work  all  they  possibly  car 
which  we  know  is  apprecial 


nvelope  design  like  the  above  is  one  of  the  things 
s  work  in  the  Policy  Department  of  a  Life  Insui 
Fn  was  prepared  for  an  aeent  of  the  company  by 


,ome    of   hi: 
.vith    hints 


...  agent  of  the  co 
Life  Company,  De_   ... 
policy   writing    to    appea 


l   high 
others 


policy 


O.  C.  Johnson,  of  the  Salt  City  Busi- 
ness College,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  is 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Business 
Educator.  A  total  of  47  subscriptions 
has  already  been  received  this  year, 
most  of  them  for  the  Teachers'  Edi- 
tion. The  students  in  this  school  are 
preparing  to  be  business  men  and 
commercial  teachers,  as  well  as  good 
penmen. 

J.  H.  Keys,  of  the  Kankakee,  111  , 
High  School,  sends  a  list  of  27  sub- 
scriptions. A  little  later  in  the  year 
we  expect  most  of  these  students  to 
submit  Certificate  winning  specimens. 

A.  S.  MacGregor,  of  Woodstock  Bap- 
tist College,  Woodstock,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, has  been  sending  us  subscrip- 
tions for  many  years.  His  first  list 
for  this  year  has  just  been  received. 
A  number  of  Certificates  are  also  sent 
to  students  of  this  institution  every 
year  and  we  are  expecting  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  marking  a  number  of 
specimens  O.  K.  before  many  months. 

G.  D.  Griset,  Evanston,  111.,  who  has 
been  contributing  a  page  of  fine  pen- 
manship to  each  issue  of  the  Busi- 
ness Educator  for  more  than  a  year, 
sent  us  a  club  of  about  100  subscrip- 
tions. This  indicates  that  Mr.  Griset 
can  arouse  interest  in  his  classes,  as 
well   as   execute    professional   writing. 

A.  M.  Cassel  is  back  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Commercial  Teachers,  at  the  Na- 
tional Business  College,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  this  year.  Mr.  Cassel  has  the 
help  of  Mr.  Zollman  in  the  penman- 
ship work,  and  the  two  of  them  ex- 
pect to  secure  at  least  100  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  Certificates  for 
their  students  this  year.  As  a  start 
toward  this  they  have  already  sent  us 
nearly  oire-half  that  number  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
t'ATOR. 


E.  W.  Atkinson,  Principal  of  College 
of  Commerce,  St  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
telegranhed  for  sample  copies  of  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  just  before 
his  school  opened,  and  a  few  days 
later  sent  us  a  club  of  twenty-four 
subscriptions.  Mr.  Atkinson  uses 
splendid  arm  movement  in  signing 
his  letters  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  is 
successful  in  getting  his  pupils  to  use 
the  same  kind  of  movement. 

W.    G.    Wiseley,    who    has    been    for 

some  time  Supervisor  of  Writing  in 
the  schools  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich  , 
recently  sent  us  a  good  list  of  sub- 
scriptions for  the  pupils  in  the  high 
school.  These  magazines  are  to  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Whipple,  who  has 
charge  of  the  high  school  penmanship 
this  year.  Mr.  Wiseley  is  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  and  also  Principal  of 
the  Central  School. 


Robert  E.  Drewry,  formerly  of  Jack- 
son, Tennessee,  now  has  charge  of  the 
penmanship  work  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  of  Humboldt,  Ten- 
nessee. We  feel  sure  the  work  in; 
handwriting  will  be  well  taken  care  of 
in  the  Humboldt  schools,  for  Mr.! 
Drewry  knows  how  to  get  results  in! 
this  work. 

J.  D.  Rice,  of  the  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri, Business  College,  starts  the 
year  with  a  fine  list  of  124  subscrip-l 
tions.  Mr.  Rice  writes  a  graceful 
business  hand  with  plenty  of  swing 
and  knows  how  to  get  results  from 
■his  pupils  as  well  as  where  to  send 
for  a  penmanship  magazine. 
G.  G.  Hill,  in  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Indiana,  Pa.,  started  the  new 
year  with  a  Century  Club  of  one  hun- 
dred subscriptions,  with  more  to  fol- 
low. Mr.  Hill  is  doing  much  to  im- 
prove the  writing  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania by  instructing  the  future  teach- 
ers in  this  large  Normal  School. 

Venita  Shumate,  of  Quincy,  111.,  is 
now  teaching  shorthand  in  the  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  Business  College. 
Christine  Breihof,  of  Berwick,  Pa., 
and  Katherine  Fox,  of  Phoenix,  N. 
V.,  are  two  new  teachers  in  The 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
C.  P.  Eberhart,  the  wide-awake  teach- 
er of  penmanship  in  the  schools  of 
White  Plains,  New  York,  recently] 
favored  us  with  a  photograph  of  a 
piece  of  engrossing  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  distinguished 
Ohioan,  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Mar- 
ion. The  photograph  is  somewhat 
too  pale  and  delicate  to  allow  a  good 
reproduction.  Were  this  not  the  case 
we  should  have  reproduced  it  in  our 
columns.  The  piece  of  engrossing  is 
the  American's  Creed,  and  is  illu- 
minated in  red,  white,  blue,  purple, 
green  and  gold.  The  frame  is  of  ma- 
hogany and  gold,  12x18  inches.  Mr. 
Harding,  having  studied  typography, 
undoubtedly  knows  what  good  en- 
grossing is,  and  is  therefore  capable 
of  appreciating  Mr.  Eberhart's  fine 
work. 


(I.   Hinds,   Supervisor  of  Writing.   Louisville,   Ky.,   Public   Schools,   and  sent 

ught  of  having  it 
write  a  first-class  business  hand.  That  is  expected  of  him,  but  when 
fine  ornamental  hand,  such  as  Mr.  Hinds  is  able  to  execute,  that  is  all  the  better  for  him. 
Mr.  Hinds'  business  writing  closely  approaches  an  ideal  style,  and  undoubtedly  his  ability 
to  do  ornamental  writing  will  do  much  to  inspire  his  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 
It  will  also  do  much  for  Mr.  Hinds  in  the  way  of  establishing  confidence  in  his  ability  as 
a  penman  and  teacher.  It  is  well  known  that  ornamental  writing  works  wonders  in  in»- 
spiring  pupils  to  master  a  practical  business  hand,  they  knowing  that  they  must  first  do 
that  before    being  allowed  to   attempt  the   ornamental. 


^ffie&uJ/jtiM&efo&ifcr      *$* 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
'Ut  especially  in  books  of_  interest  and  value 
o  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
pecial  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
'ess  subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
eviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
rive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
lur  readers  to  determine  its  value. 


in  Business  Literature"  as  well  as  a 
"key"  to  the  punctuation  exercises  in 
the  latter  book. 

All     the     material     is     counted     and 
marked   in  groups  of  20  words. 


Dictation   Course   in   Business   Litera- 
ture, by   Charles   G.  Reigner.     Pub- 
lished   by    The    H.    M.    Rowe    Com- 
pany, Baltimore  and  San  Francisco. 
Cloth  bound,  '■'•'■;'<  pages.  In  separate 
editions   for  Rowe,   Graham,   Gregg, 
Benn     Pitman     and     Isaac     Pitman 
Shorthand,   and  with   no   outlines. 
This  is  a  practice  book  intended  to 
je    placed    in    the    hands    of    students 
after  they   have   finished   the   study  of 
the   principles   of   any   shorthand    sys- 
tem.     The  material  has  been  selected 
with  three  aims  in  view:      ( 1 )   to  pro- 
vide   a    graded    series    of    letters    and 
articles     in     shorthand     and     in     print, 
practice    on    which    will    develop    the 
■udent's    ability    to    write    connected 
matter   in    shorthand:    (?)    to   broaden 
and  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ature   of    business    by    including    ma- 
terial   of    real   informative   value;    and 
(3)    to   weave   into   this   material   defi- 
nite   training    in    vocabulary    building, 
punctuation,   and    the   use   of  effective 
English. 

All  the  letters  included  are  free 
from  stereotyped  and  hackneyed 
words  and  phrases,  and  are  represen- 
tative of  the  direct,  forceful,  English, 
characteristic  of  the  best  type  of  busi- 
ness literature.  Students  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  essentials  of  good 
business  correspondence  thru  their 
dictation   practice. 

The  shorthand  vocabulary  contains 
all  the  words  selected  for  special  prac- 
tice, totaling  nearly  five  thousand. 
There  are  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  shorthand  reading  plates. 

Graded  Dictation  Tests,  by  Charles 
G.  Reigner.  Published  by  The  H. 
M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco.  Cloth  bound,  155 
pages. 

This  is  a  teacher's  test  book  provid- 
ing "new  matter"  graded  to  corres- 
pond with  the  material  in  "Dictation 
Course  in  Business  Literature."  The 
material  is  of  the  same  high  quality 
as  that  included  in  "Dictation  Course 
in  Business  Literature."  "Graded 
Dictation  Tests"  makes  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  test  the  progress  of 
the  class  on  "new  matter"  comparable 
to  that  on  which  the  students  have 
been  working  in  their  regular  prac- 
tice  work. 

The  book  also  contains  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  unkeyed  shorthand  let- 
ters and  articles  in  "Dictation  Course 


Stutsman's  Compendium  of  Penman- 
ship. For  Home  Learners,  Public 
School  Teachers,  Private  Individ- 
uals, etc.  Published  by  H.  H  Stuts- 
man, 4410  Prospect  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif. 

Most  of  the  copies  in  this  book  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  A.  D.  Taylor, 
and  are  executed  with  masterly  skill 
and  wonderfully  accurate  in  form. 
Instruction  is  given  for  practice  on 
each  copy. 


The   Vocabulary  Method  of  Training 
Touch    Typists,     by     C.     E.     Birch, 
Principal  of  Haskell  Institute,  Law- 
rence,   Kansas.     Published   by   Ellis 
Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek.   Mich. 
The   book   is   divided   into   five   sec- 
tions, each  devoted  to  a  certain  phase 
of  learning  to   operate   the   typewriter. 
Part    I    is    devoted    to    learning    the 
keyboard.         This      is      accomplished 
through  the  writing  of  words,  begin- 
ning  with   very   short   and   easy   ones, 
written  with   the  first  and  second   fin- 
gers,   and    going    on    to    longer    and 
more  difficult  words,  gradually   intro- 
ducing the  other  fingers. 

Part  II  is  vocabulary  practice, 
based  on  the  one  thousand  most  com- 
mon words  in  the  English  language, 
as  determined  by  Dr.  Thorndyke,  and 
published  in  "A  Measuring  Scale  for 
Ability  in  Spelling."  Since  these  one 
thousand  words  constitute  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  ordinary  non- 
technical matter,  the  practice  in  this 
section  is  concentrated  on  the  words 
that  students  will  be  called  upon  to 
writi  over  and  over  again  in  their 
office   experience. 

Part  III  is  modern  business  corre- 
spondence, consisting  of  a  series  of 
practice  letters  to  develop  facility  in 
typing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of 
business   letters. 

Part  IV  is  further  practice,  consist- 
ing of  business  letters,  paragraphs, 
articles,  tabulating  exercises,  and 
business   forms. 

Part  V  is  Speed  Studies,  consisting 
of  unique  plans  for  both  one-minute 
and  ten-minute  tests.  A  graph  is 
given  on  which  the  student  may  re- 
cord his  progress  for  the  twenty  days 
of  intensive  speed  practice. 

How    to    Audit.      Published    by    The 
McArdle     Pre  s,     Inc.,     Xew     York 
City,    N.   V.    CI  ith  cover.    112  pages. 
The    instructions    in    this    work    on 
how    to   perform   an   audit   were   orig- 
inally written  as  a  guide  for  the  staff- 
members  of  a  well-known   Xew  York 


firm  of  auditors  and  public  account- 
ants. They  are  based  on  the  form 
for  financial  examinations  recom- 
mended  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  on  the  methods  of  auditing  found 
desirable  by  this  firm  in  its  many 
years  of  experience. 

The  book  takes  for  granted  a 
knowledge  of  accounting  and  hence 
as  its  name  implies,  attempts  only  to 
give  specific  instructions  to  the  ac- 
countant who  has  to  verify  the  books 
of  a  concern  and  prepare  its  state- 
ment of  condition  and  statement  of 
operations. 

The  subject  falls  into  four  natural 
sections  which  the  book  follows. 
First  is  a  section  covering  general 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  auditor  to 
follow,  both  to  safeguard  his  client's 
interests  and  to  establish  the  client's 
c  mfidence   in  the  auditor's  ability. 

The  second  section  is  devoted  to 
instructions  covering  the  conduct  of 
an  audit  in  any  manufacturing  or 
merchandizing  concern. 

Section  3  details  specific  points  to 
be  looked  for  in  auditing  the  books  of 
a  business  having  unusual  conditions 
peculiar  to  that  business,  which  the 
general  instructions  in  Section  2  do 
not  cover. 

In  Section  4  are  suggested  para- 
graphs for  use  in  writing  the  com- 
ments of  a  report.  The  mere  presen- 
tation of  a  financial  statement  is  sel- 
dom enough.  The  auditor  who  is  of 
most  service  to  his  client  must  make 
comments  upon  the  statement  and  the 
examinations,  which  will  not  only  in- 
dicate the  scope  of  the  investigation, 
but  will  point  out  changes  in  account- 
ing  "i-  even  in  themanagement  of  the 
business  which  the  examination  shows 
to  be  desirable. 


E.  L.  Grady,  the  well-known  commer- 
cial teacher,  is  a  progressive  young 
man.  Some  years  ago  he  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  held 
some  very  responsible  commercial 
teaching  positions.  Last  year  he  at- 
tended the  College  of  Economics  of 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  in  June  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial 
Science.  Immediately  upon  complet- 
ing the  work  in  that  course  he  entered 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  now  writes:  "My 
ability  to  write  a  neat  hand  has  ever 
been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  and 
I  certainly  do  not  regret  having  at- 
tended  the    Zanerian." 
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NEWS   NOTES 

Eva  M.  Locke,  of  Rochester,  X.  II.. 
is  teaching  commercial  work  in  Troy 
Conference  Academy,  Poultney.  Ver- 
mont. 

H.  M.  Munford,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  is 
the  new  head  of  the  shorthand  work 
in  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield, 
Mass.  " 

Ruby  L.  Tobey,  of  Albion.  Maine,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Fairfield.  Me.. 
High  School. 

Sara  Schoonover,  of  Anamosa,  towa, 
is  a  new  teacher  of  commercial  work 
in  the  Stambaugh,  Mich.,  High 
School. 

J.  W.  Ballard,  recently  with  the  L'ni- 
versity  tit  North  Dakota,  is  now 
teaching  commercial  work  in  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
C.  R.  Betzer  has  been  selected  to 
teach  commercial  work  in  the  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  High  School. 
Simon  Riker  is  the  new  head  of  the 
ercial  work  in  the  Hastings, 
Neb.,   High   School. 

J.  Leslie  Norcross,  of  Bradford.  Vt., 
i-  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Franklin,  X.  H..  High  School. 
Fred  E.  Brown  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion a-  commercial  teacher  in  the 
: !    at    1 '  1  \  mouth,    Wis. 

Miss    Rosella    Highland,     Eoi 

years    with    the    Lancaster,    Pa.,    High 
School,    has   recently   accepted   a   posi- 
1 1     teai  her     in     the 
at   Erie,  Pa. 


Georgia  Scott  is  the  new  head  of  the 
commercial  work  of  the  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  High  School. 
Blanche  O'Hara  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Eureka,  Utah,  High 
School. 

George  L.  White,  for  the  last  three 
years  with  the  West  High  School,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  selected  as 
Assistant  Principal  of  the  Frederic- 
ton  Business  College,  Fredericton. 
Xew     Brunswick. 

Helen  Windisch  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Sandusky.  Ohio,  Busi- 
ness  College. 

Leon  C.  Clement  is  the  new  head  of 
the  commercial  work  in  the  New- 
burgh,  X.  Y..  High  School. 
Jeanette  H.  Baldwin,  of  New  York 
City,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Gallatin 
County  High  School,  Bozeman,  Mon- 
tana. 

Miss  Vie  Ufford,  of  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  has  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial work  in  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Billings,  Mont. 
Mildred  J.  Gruebele  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Ely,  Minn.,  High 
School. 

Sylvia  W.lkin  has  accepted  a  position 
w  i  t  h  Brown's  Business  College. 
Brooklyn.   X    Y. 

J.  G.  Noll,  of  Hamburg.  Pa.,  is  the 
new  head  of  the  commercial  work  in 
the   High  School  at   Leouia,   X.  J. 

Alice  M.  True,  Foxcroft,  Maine,  is 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Eastport,  Maine,  High  School. 


Alice  E.  Eakes,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  hal 
been  selected  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  State  Normal  School) 
Dickinson,  X.  D. 

Clara  B.  Westgate  has  accepted  a  po-1 
sition  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Oskaloosa.  Iowa,  High  School. 
Ethel  Evans,  recently  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau,  Riverside, 
Calif.,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  Spring  Green.  Wis..  High] 
School. 

Henrietta  Radell,  last  year  with  the 
Monona,  Iowa,  High  School,  has  acJ 
cepted  a  position  in  the  High  School 
at  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Edith  Hoag,  of  Manson,  Iowa,  is  nova 
teaching  commercial  work  in  the] 
Rawlins,  Wyoming,  High  School. 
Frances  C.  Meyer,  of  Grafton,  X.  D., 
is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the] 
High  School  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES     EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


inks    write-   lila.-k    from    tile 
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to  ape.  air,  sunshim-,  Hiemi- 
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At  Dealers  Generally 
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Executed  by  Ena  V.    Hughson.  Portland.   Ore.,  while  attending  the  Zanerian    College   of   Penmanship,    Co.umbus.   Ohio. 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash 
All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go 
course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  exp 
charges. 

PENS 


Standard    Pe 


N 


2a 


No.    6. 


4,    Zane 


1  doz $  .20 

Medial    Pen    No.    3, 
Falcon   Pen    No.    5, 


.40 


doz 


.S  .15 


1    gr $1.25 

Special    prices    in    quantities.       We    also    handle     Gillott's, 
Hunt's,   Spencerian   &   Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for   prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1    complete   set    (12   pens)    $0.25 

1   doz.   single    pointed,     any     No 20 

1   doz.   double    pointed,    any    No 40 

lA    gr.   single    pointed,    any    No 

54    gr.  double    pointed,    any    No 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian    Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 


.75 


should  accompany  all  orders, 
by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 
ress  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   7<i    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,    6   inches 20 

1  Central    Holder,  hard  rubber,   5H   inches 25 

1  Correct   Holder,  hard   rubber,   6H   inches 25 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1  Good    Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1  Ail-Steel    Ink    Eraser     60 

INKS 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1    bottle 40c  1   doz.   bottles  express.  .$4.00 

1    bottle  White    Ink     25 

1   bottle  Zanerian     Gold     Ink 20 

1   doz.    bottles   Zanerian   Gold   Ink,   express 1.25 

1   bottle   Zanerian    School    Ink 20 


11/2 


si  25 


nchc 


1 1 J4  in 
Zaner 
1  only 
yi  doz. 
Excel: 
1   only 


Oblique   Holder,   Rosewood: 


Expert   Oblique    Holder,   T/, 

.  .     .20         1   doz 1.25 

..     .75         %   gr $3.50 

Oblique    Holder,    6   inches: 

..     .15  1   duz 1.20 

.  .     .70  Vt    gr $3.00 

Method    Straight    Holder,    T/i    ii 

.15         '  doz 90 

.50         H   gr $2.50 


nches : 
H    gr. 
1   gr. 


$1.00 
$  .60 


..$6.50 
.$12.00 


mold's   Japan    Ink: 
rly  'A  pt.,  $  .45       1  pt. 


express,  $  .65 

CARDS 


1  qt..  express,  $1.15 


White,   black   and   six   different  colors : 

100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.), 
$1.00,   1000  express   (shipping 


eight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 
Two    different    sets    of    12    each. 


H   gr. 
1   gr. 


.$4.75 
.$9.00 


Flourished   Design   Card: 

With    space    for    name. 
Every   one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards $  .40 

i  sets.   36  cards 25  12  sets,   144  cards 70 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

Rowe  Shorthand 

is  above  everything  else  a  teachable  text. 


It  is  built  on  the  principle  of  "dictation  from  the  beginning."  As  the  student 
learns  the  ROWE  principles  he  applies  his  knowledge  to  the  writing  of  con- 
nected matter. 

The  writing  rules  are  stated  in  direct  and  definite  terms  and  are  never  subject  to 
subsequent  modification. 

Each  rule  is  thoroughly  illustrated  when  it  is  stated. 

Each  lesson  contains  a  review  exercise  which  sums  up  all  the  principles  taught?  in 
the  lesson. 

The  student  reads  and  writes  sentences  from  the  first  lesson,  and  letters  and  articles 
from  the  fourth  lesson  throughout. 

Frequent  review  tests,  including  questions  on  principles  and  test  words  and 
phrases,  make  it  possible  at  regular  intervals  to  check  the  student's  knowledge 
and  progress. 

This  varied  and  constructive  type  of  illustrative  matter  in  the  text  elimin- 
ates waste  effort  in  the  study  of  shorthand. 


I  am 

interested  in  the 

Teachers' 

Correspondence 

Course  in 

ROWE  SHORTHAND. 


Teachers  are  Cordially  Invited 


City 


to    write  us  about  our  Teachers'   Correspondence   Course 
in  ROWE   '  horthand.     This  course  is  given  under  the 
personal  direction  of    Mr.   Charles  G.  Reigner,  who 
is  the  author  of  the  new  text  as  well  as  the  author 
of   "Dictation    Course    in   Business    Literature" 
and     "Advanced     Dictation    and     Secretarial 
Training."      It  covers  not  only  the   princi- 
ples of    ROWE  Shorthand    but    specific 
cooperation    in  teaching  methods. 


Monadnoik  Bldg.  g  S  »  Harlem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        /fi^y  f~i.  sn/./x^otA/zS&o.       Baltimore,  Md. 
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Why  Students  should  be 

taught  on  the 

Remington 

Because  it  is  the  one  machine  which  permits  a 
comprehensive  instruction  in  typewriting. 

Because  it  has  a  special  and  exclusive  feature — 
the  Self-Starter — which  adds  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
to  the  letter  writing  speed  of  the  typist. 

Because  it  is  the  speediest  of  all  typewriters. 
The  World's  Record  for  actual  gross  speed  in  typing 
was  made  on  a  Remington. 

Because  it  is  the  typewriter  which  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  world's 
business.  More  Remingtons  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  sold  than  any  other  make. 

Because  it  is  the  machine  which  insures  to  its 
skilled  operators  the  best  positions  and  the  high- 
est pay. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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EVERY  WINNER  IN  THE 


International  Typewriting  Contest 


Held  in  New  York,   October  25, 
Barnes'   Typewri 

The  Professional  Championship 

was  won  by  Mr.  George  Hossfeld,  with  a  net  speed 
of  131  words  per  minute  for  an  hour. 

Mr.   Hossfeld  also  won  the   One-Minute  Contest — 
144-  words  net. 

The  Amateur  Championship 

was  won    by   Miss  Genevieve   Maxwell,  with  a  net 
record  of  122  words  per  minute. 

The  Novice  Championship 

was  won  by  Mr    Arthur  Neuenhaus,   at    100  words 
per  minute. 


1920,    used  as  his  school  t<  xt 
ting  Instructor. 

This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Hossfeld  has  won  the 
World's  Championship,  after  winning  both  the 
Kastern  States  and  the  International  Amateur  Cham- 
pionships in  1917,  and  ill  three  Novice  or  School 
Championships  in   1914. 

Miss  Maxwell  won  first  place  in  the  three  novice 
contests  in  191o. 

Furthermore 

Two  of  the  four  contestants  in  the  Professional 
Class,  six  of  the  eight  in  the  Amateur  Class,  and 
three  of  the  best  four  out  of  twelve  in  the  Novice 
Class,   were  Barnes  students. 


— the  importance  of  a  right  start. 
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LETTER    WRITING 


=  FOR   THE 

BUSINESS  BUILDER 

BY  W.  D    McDANIELS. 
LaVerne  A.  Wilson 

A  brief  coarse  in  modern  business  letter 
writing  just  from  our  press.  Everyone 
sboiild  see  t iiis  book. 

TEACHERS  SEND    75c    FOR    A    SAMPLE    COPY 

ALSO 

VOCABULARY   METHOD  OF  TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  SYSTEM   FOR  NEW    AMERICAN    CITIZENS 

NEW  MODEL.  ARITHMETIC 

EFFECTIVE  ENGLISH  AND  LETTER  WRITING 

ELLIS  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THRIFT  TRAINING 

HOME  ACCOUNTING 

MODERN   BANKING 

ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

ELLIS  RATIONAL  SPELLER 

ELLIS  RAPID  CALCULATION 

TABLET  METHOD  OF  TEACHING   BOOKKEEPING 

SPECIAL  BOOKKEEPING  SETS 

O-FICE  EQUIPMENT 

STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


ELLIS    PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 

BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog. 
Bennett,  C.  P.  A. 


B.  J.  BENNETT.  C.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bldg. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  divided  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  tiiat  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep 
ing  practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.—  This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no.  essential  subject 
is   omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,    Arithmetic,    Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Muns 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


Shorthand 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


You  need  this  book  in  your  daily  experiences 

Applied  Graphology 

By  Albert  J.    Smith 
A  Textbook  on 

CHARACTER  ANALYSIS 

From  Handwriting  for  the 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 

THE  STUDENT  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  Smith's  scientific  method  of  determining  the  char- 
acter, habits,  thoughts,  abilities,  and  talents  of  others,  is 
indeed  a  valuable  knowledge  to  possess.  This  information 
is  now  accessible  to  every  student  of  Grapho  Psychology, 
to   the   business   man   and    the   individual. 

By  his  system,  Mr.  Smith  opens  up  to  you  possibilities 
that  you  little  dream  of;  he  gives  the  methods  that  enable 
one  to  penetrate  the  secret  character  and  lives  of  others-  a 
system  that  enables  you  to  tell  whether  your  friends  are 
dishonest,  good  or  -bad,  intelligent  or  ignorant, 
vhat  vocation  or  business  one  is 
can  apply  to  others  as   well  as 
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action,   or  an  undertaking  of  any  kind,   the  information   you 
gain    from    it    is   really    indispensable. 
*     A  copy  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $2.60. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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WONDERFUL 


MONTAGUE  XMAS  CARDS 

Order  Now-before  it  is  too  late 


One  man  in  Los  Angles,  Calif,  has  ordered  nearly 
$100.00  worth  and  stated  it  was  his  first  real  chance 
at  a  Christmas  business. 

Great  many  penmen  order  them  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use,  Mr.  Bloser,  did. 


THE    SMALL     DESIGN    CARDS    ARE 
SALEABLE  365  DAYS  IN  THE  YEAR 

REMEMBER,  professional  and  amateur  penmen  can  decorate 
and  sell  these  cards  and  make  1U0,«  profit.  Send  $1.20  for  set  of 
12  cards  that  will  startle  you  in  original  beauty.  Full  information 
sent  with  each  order.  After  receiving  cards  if  von  don't  think 
they  are  worth  the  price  1  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 
Exclusive  agency  for  those  who  apply  at  once. 
rpCC  I  will  send  extra  with  each  order  TWO  elaborately 
■^™fcfc  flourished  Christmas  Cards,  illuminated 
worth  50c,  to  those  who  write  today.  Don't  wait,  but 
order  at  once  to 

M.  MONTAGUE, 

952  Windsor  Ave.,  3d  Apt.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  o£ 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 

Each  and  every  alphabetic  character  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations ;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectible  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Use  of  shorthand 
materials  is  intenselly  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same,  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but    a    single    stem — a    single   movement   of    the   pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

Instead  of  obtaining  sufficient  characters  for  an  alphabet  by 
making  symbols  light  and  shaded,  Paragon  makes  them  short 
and  long.  There  are  no  intermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
tion is  great.  Thsi  is  another  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 
construction    of    the    system. 

NO  POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  ordinary  longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teach- 
ing Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  in  this  and  other  countries. 

TEACHERS 
During  the   evenings  of   one   week  any   teacher  can 
learn   Paragon   well   enough   to  be  able   to   teach   it. 

Correspondence    Solicited  Circulars   on    Application 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Books  That  Have  Won 
Favor  With  Teachers 


Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation List  40c 

Used  in  several  thousand  high  grade  schools. 

Calculation  Drills  for  Evening  Schools  List  30c 

Mcintosh  Drill  Book  of  Calculation     List  25c 
A  text  of  calculation  theory. 

Mcintosh   Bookkeeping  Drills List  45c 

A  budget  of  practical  exercises. 

Pen  Figure  Drills  List  1  5c 

A  new  publication  being  widely  adopted. 


Mcintosh  Publishing  Company 

Dover,  New  Hampshire 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  BANKING 

The  system  with  the  real,  actual  busi- 
ness methods  and  modern  accounting 
principles.  You  can't  afford  to  over- 
look the  "Bliss"  if  you  are  aiming  to 
give  your  students  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory training,  a  training  that  will 
guarantee  their  success  when  under- 
taking their  first  position. 


TWO  SYSTEMS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  OFFICES 

Our  two  systems,  Actual  Business  and 
Folder,  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school,  large  or 
small.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Bliss  Course,  send  for  Students  Outfit 
and  text  for  examination. 


Special  Two  Year  Course  for  High  Schools 


THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 
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USE  THIS  BOOK 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU  GET  MORE  BUSINESS 

SALESMANSHIP 

AND 

BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

By  J.  S.  KNOX 

PRESIDENT,  KNOX  SCHOOL  OF  SALESMANSHIP 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

TEACH  THE  METHODS  OF 
MASTER  SALESMEN 

THIS  BOOK  IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THOUSANDS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  SALESMEN 


These  Firms 
Know 


They  use  Salesmanship 

and  Business  Efficiency 

to  train  their  men. 


R.  C  Barnum  Co. 
Midland  Press 
Hoover  Suction  Sweepe 
S.  F.  Baker  .     .     . 
S.   A.   Mulliken  Co. 
Review  &   Herald 
A.  C.  McClurg  Co. 
J.  C.  Penny  Co.    . 
Fuller  Brush  Co. 


No.  Copies 
.     22,113 


955 
788 
748 
612 
572 
402 
350 
260 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  tell 
you    about    many     others. 


SALESMANSAIP  and  Business  Efficiency  has  a 
greater  sale   than    any    other    Salesmanship 
Book.     More  than  125,000  copies  have  been 
used  for  texts  in  schools,  colleges  and  sales  organ- 
izations in  the  United  State  and  sixteen  Foreign 
Countries. 

MAILED  ON  APPROVAL 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  thumb  through  this  wonderful  book 
and  see  just  how  it  will  develop  the  initiative,  and  sales 
ability  of  your  students?  Simply  mail  the  coupon  today 
and  a  faithful  Postman  will  deliver. 


I  KNOX  BUSINESS  BOOK  CO. 

2169  East  Ninth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  for  15   days   free   examination   Salesmanship  and 
11    Business  Efficiency. 

|j    Name 
|l    School 


!i    Position 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today     II  city 
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Teach  Arithmetic  by  the  Topical  Method 

Rational  Arithmetic 

By  George  P.  Lord,  Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

A  Business  Arithmetic  for  Business  Schools 


LEADING  FEATURES 


1.  Prepared  by  a  private  school  man 
who  knows  private  school  require- 
nents. 


ments. 

Presents  arithmetic  topically. 

Students  may  enter  class  at  any 
time  without  sacrificing  plan  of  de- 
velopment. Suitable  for  either 
class   or  individual   instruction. 

Treats  only  those  principles  that 
you  want  your  students  to  know. 

Correlates  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
with  that  of  bookkeeping. 


6.  Contains  problems  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  TIME. 

7.  Easy   to  teach. 

8.  Vitalizes    arithmetic    instruction. 

9.  Just  the  right  length  —  contains 
268   pages. 

10.  Develops  self-confidence,  thinking 
ability,  initiative,  accuracy,  speed 
—all  in  a  way  that  is  DIFFER- 
ENT. 


Statements  by  Those  Who  Know- 


After  reading  the  preface  and  going  through 
the  book,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had 
something.  It  is  an  old  truth  in  a  new  form,  and 
I  like  it.     (Signed) 

C.   F.   Sherman,  Sherman's   Business  College, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

It  strikes  me  as  coming  more  nearly  to  what 
we  desire  than  any  I  have  seen.     (Signed) 
H.  E.  V.  Porter,  Pres.,  The  Jamestown  Business  College, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

It  is  THE  BOOK,  and  I  shall  order  them  for 
my  next  year's  class  commencing  in  September. 
(Signed) 

R.  R.  Hutchinson,  Newport  Business  College, 

Newport,   Kentucky. 

I  have  looked  through  it  several  times  and 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  excellent  text  if 
used  according  to  the  plan.     (Signed) 

E.  W.  Doak,  Cloverland  Commercial  College, 

Escanaba,  Michigan. 


The  examples  are  carefully 
graded  and  are  based  on  actual 
business  practice.  Incentives 
are  afforded  for  practice  in  the 
shape  of  time  limits  on  exer- 
cises in  the  balancing  of  ac- 
counts, in  references  to  school 
situations,  etc.  The  book  ap- 
peals as  a  most  flexible  basis 
for  purely  vocational  courses. 
(Signed) 
American  School  Board  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

I    like    it    better    than    any 
other  book  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  time.     (Signed) 
J.   A.    Dennis, 

Brown's   Bus'ness   College, 

Rockford,   Illinois. 


Rational  Arithmetic  contains  268  +  XIV  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and  retails  at  $1.00. 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Some  Worthwhile  World's  Records 
in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its  light-line  competitors. 

THE  EAGAN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CUP 

(Open  competition  for  the  High  Speed  Championship  of  the  World) 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1907  Boston  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  96  163 

1908  Philadelphia  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  98.4  253 

1909  Providence              Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac   Pitman  95.. i  264 
[By  winning  the  Eagan   Cup  three   years  in   succession,   Miss  Wood   became   the 

permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  "SHORTHAND  WRITER"  CUP 

and  the  title  "Champion  Shorthand  Writer  of  the  World" 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1911  Buffalo  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  95.71  268 

1912  New  York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.8  278 

1913  Chicago                       Nathan  Behrin                 Isaac  Pitman                 96.86  272 
[By  winning  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup  three  years  in  succession,  Mr.  Nathan 

Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of  the  trophy.] 

THE  ADAMS  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY   FOR  SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

Percentage 
Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy 

1911     Buffalo  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 

[There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  150  to  210  words  per  min.) 
[Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  og  99.3.] 

WORLD'S    SHORTHAND    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLD    MEDAL 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year  Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1914  Atlantic    City  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  98.6  277 
[In  the  three  contests  of  280,  220  and  200  words,  Mr.  Behrin's  average  of  accuracy 

was  98  per  cent;  a  world's  record  which  has  never  been  approached.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  none  but  Pitmanic  writers  were  able  to  qualify  in  this  contest.] 

N.  Y.  STATE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Net  speed 
Year         Place  Winner  System  Errors  per  min. 

1919  New   York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac   Pitman  2  322 
[The   result  of  this   contest  furnishes  further  proof   that   the   highest   speed   and 

accuracy  is  inalienable  from  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     None  but  Pitmanic  writers 
qualified  in  this  contest.] 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Gross  Speed     Percent.  i>f 
Year  Place  Winner  System  Test  Per  Minute       Accuracy 

1920  Denver         John  F.   Daly     Isaac  Pitman         Judge's    Charge        240  95.67 
1920         Denver         John  F.  Daiy     Isaca  Pitman         Solid   Matter              240  97.41 

[In  the  240  words  a  minute   test    Mr.   John   F.    Daly   was    the    only   contestant    to 
qualify.] 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy" 
ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitnmn  Shorthand,  $1.00;     "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting y"  70c,    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
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COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  DECEMBER.   1920 


NUMBER  IV 


COME  TO  CLEVELAND 
Business   is   co-operation. 

Good  business  men  arc  those  who 
assist  men  and  women  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  end. 

Commercial    teachers     are     training 

mng  men  and  young  women  for 
Ksiness. 

Teachers  should  "practice  what 
Key'  preach." 

THEREFORE,  commercial  teach- 
er.^ -.linuld  co-operate  one  with  the 
other. 

Your  chance  to  co-operate  will  be 
at  <  leveland,  Ohio,  on  the  second 
Lor  of  Hotel  Statler.  the  last  four 
days  of  1920. 

occasion  —  the  23rd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation. 

There  will  be  great  speakers — fine 
round  tables — heart-warming  fellow- 
ship— and  helpful  features  in  abund- 
ance. 

You  need  to  come — and  others  need 
your  presence.  Use  the  last  four  days 
of  the  old  year  to  make  the  Xew  Year 
what  you  would  like  it  to  be. 

THE   PENMANSHIP   EXHIBIT 

At  Cleveland  in  connection  with  the 
Convention  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F.  will 
be  a  great  success.  But  we  want  you 
represented.  Will  you  join  Costello, 
Bartow.  Smith.  Wonnell,  Patten, 
Strickland,  Martin,  Dennis,  Meub, 
Lupfer  and  many  others  who  have 
already  promised  scrap  books  or  spec- 
imens  for   the   exhibit? 

Scrap  books  or  specimens  may  be 
sent  to  S.  E.  Leslie,  care  Hotel  Stat- 
ler. Cleveland,  not  later  than  Dec 
l.'i.  $25  cash  prizes  for  best  display 
by  any  penman. 


I  think  that  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  is  the  finest  paper  ever 
published  devoted  to  that  line  of 
work,  and  I  could  not  afford  to  be 
without  it  under  any  conditions. 

A.  E.  HOLLIS,  Goshen,  Oregon. 


NEW  YORK  SETS  A  GOOD 

EXAMPLE 

Official   Bulletin 

Albany.   June   4,    1920. 
To    the    Principal: 

1  am  suggesting  below  for  your 
consideration  a  scheme  for  securing 
better  work  in  penmanship  in  high 
schools: 

1.  Take  a  specimen  of  penmanship 
from  each  pupil  entering  the  high 
school. 

2.  Require  all  commercial  pupils 
to  take  the  regular  course  prescribed 
in  business  writing  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  penmanship  indicated  by 
the  initial  specimen,  the  purpose  be-, 
ing  to  secure  just  as  high  a  grade  of 
penmanship  as  may  be  possible.  The 
minimum  passing  grade  is  not  regard- 
ed  as   necessarily  adequate. 

3.  Require  all  other  pupils  who 
fail  to  meet  an  acceptable  standard  in 
the  initial  specimen  to  take  the  course 
in  business  writing. 

4.  Maintain  a  class  in  business 
writing  into  which  may  be  placed  all 
pupils  who  at  any  time  after  the  first 
year  show  a  dropping  off  in  the  qual- 
ity of  penmanship,  the  teacher  of  pen- 
manship to  be  authorized  to  examine 
the  written  work  in  different  subjects 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
or  not  any  pupils  shall  be  registered 
for  the  "cripple  class;"  other  teachers 
to  be  instructed  also  to  submit  as 
candiates  for  the  class  the  names  of 
pupils  who  show  the  need  for  a  bol- 
stering up  in  penmanship. 

5.  Defer  the  Regent's  examination 
in  business  writing  until  the  end  of 
the  pupil's  school  career.  This  places 
before  the  pupil  the  necessity  for 
keeping  in  condition  all  through  the 
high  school  course  and  should  mean 
in  consequence  that  graduates  will 
possess  a  good  hndwariting.  an  im- 
portant qualification  of  the  junior  em- 
ployee. 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.   E.   BARTHOLOMEW. 
Specialist    in    Commercial    Education. 


APPROVES    THE    ALBUM 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,   Nov.  3,   1920. 
Zaner   &   Bloser   Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  I  read  the  Appeal  re- 
garding the  Zaner  Memorial  Book 
with  much  personal  interest.  I  be- 
lieve the  album  idea  would  be  the 
best,  as  it  could  be  in  the  home  of 
every  Zaner  admirer,  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  future  generations.  I  believe 
the  name  suggested  in  the  Business 
Education  would  be  very  appropriate. 

A  marble  shaft  can  be  had  by  any 
one  who  has  the  price.  It  would  not 
represent  truly  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Zaner  as  revered  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  his  loyal  friends. 

I  believe  the  album  should  contain 
his  life's  history,  photograph,  ■  and 
most  of  his  work  and  masterpieces, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  tributes. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  this 
undertaking,   I  remain, 

Sincerely   yours, 

A.  E.  COLE. 

This  is  Mr.  Cole's  reply  to  the 
"Appeal"'  in  our  November  number. 

May  we   hear  from  you,  too? 


WATCH  YOUR  ADDRESS  LABEL 
The  last  line  on  the  address  label 
gives  the  date  when  your  subscription 
expires.  The  several  hundred  persons 
whose  label  reads  "Expire  Dec.  20" 
should  renew  promptly  on  receipt  of 
this  copy  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  break  in  the  subscription.  Stu- 
dents who  are  still  in  school  should 
give  their  subscriptions  to  the  teacher 
or  club  raiser;  others  may  remit  di- 
rect. 

ADVERTISING     IN     THE     BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  PAYS 

Please  discontinue  my  advertise- 
ment of  the  Sharwell  Expert  School. 
I  cannot  handle  any  more  pupils  than 
1  now  have. — H.  W.  Sharwell  Nutlev, 
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The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


"MERRY    CHRISTMAS" 
I    want   to   extend   my   .sincere   good 
wishes  to  all  the  readers  of  the  "Busi- 
ness    Educator." 

It  is  indeed  a  happj  season,  and  the 
pleasure  of  looking  forward  to  it  and 
the  joy  of  looking  back  upon  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  any  other  anni- 
versary celebration. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."  is  the  gladdest  song  this  old 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  honor  and  worship 
Hun    who   has   brought   this   old   world 


out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  sor- 
row into  joy. 

"Come  thou,  dear  Prince,  Oh.  cone 
to  us  this  holy  Christmas  time!  Come 
to  the  busy  mart  of  earth,  the  quiet 
homes,  the  noisy  streets,  the  humble 
lanes;  come  to  us  all,  and  with  thy 
love  touch  every  human  heart  that 
we  may  know  thy  love,  and  in  its 
blessed  peace  bear  charity  to  all  man- 
kind." 

With  hearty  Greeting  and  all  Good 
Wishes  for  Christmas. 
Sincerely. 
MARY  L.  CHAMPION. 


LESSON  XIX 


In  the  latter  part  of  your  practice 
last  month  you  devoted  a  great  des 
of  time  to  the  capitals  "M"  and  "X." 
This  lesson  was  especially  emphasized 
in  order  that  I  might  see  the  result 
of  your  practice  in  the  lessons  that 
are  given  in  the  "Business  Educator! 
this   month. 

We  continue  our  practice  on  the 
indirect  oval  copy  and  after  reviewing 
the  copies  given  for  the  capitals  "Ml 
and  "X"  we  will  take  up  the  practice 
of  the  remainder  of  the  group.  You 
will  note  that  eleven  of  the  letters 
have   the   same   beginning   stroke. 


Drill  1.  We  begin  this  exercise  with  a  loop  and  complete  it  with  the  two-space  retraced  oval,  made  with  the 
indirect  motion.  (Up  on  the  left  and  down  on  the  right.)  The  second  part  of  the  drill  swings  from  the  last  stroke 
into  a  combination  of  a  loop  and  curved  stroke  to  form  the  capital  Q.  This  exercise  is  made  one  space  high.  Com- 
plete the  drill  with  the  capital  Q. 

Drill  2.  In  practicing  capital  letters  aim  to  keep  then  three-fourths  of  a  space  high.  If,  however,  you  feel 
the  loss  of  motion  in  so  small  a  copy,  swing  into  the  larger  copy,  but  strive  gradually  to  gain  control  of  the  pen 
so  as   to   retain    the   correct    size    of   the   letter. 

The  Q  is  made  very  much  like  the  figure  2.  The  upper  loop  is  made  the  larger  of  the  two  contained  in  the 
letter,  and  should  start  well  to  the  middle  of  the  top.  Make  broad  turn  for  the  down  stroke;  the  loop  at  the  base 
should  be  extended  well  to  the  left  and  should  be  rather  narrow. 

The  Q  may  be  finished  for  either  a  joining  or  single  copy.  The  disjoined  letter  drops  with  a  very  graceful 
curve   just    below   the   base   line. 

Drill  3.  Practice  this  drill  to  develop  control.  Make  the  first  letter  three-fourths  of  a  space  high,  then  gradu- 
ally diminish  until  one-third  of  a  space  is  reached.  This  will  form  a  very  good  figure  2.  However,  the  figure  2  is 
frequently  made  with  the  angle  at  the  base,  but  even  this  can  he   very  easily  formed  from  the   copy  just  practiced. 

The   second   part   of   Drill   3   shows  the   Q   and   also   the  figure  2.     Alternate  on  the  two  copies  for  this  practice. 

Drill  i.  In  words  the  small  u  is  the  only  letter  that  follows  the  Q.  This  is  a  very  easy  combination  and 
should  he  practiced  very  faithfully  I  find  that  an  easy  copy  soon  develops  confidence,  and  at  this  stage  of  your 
work  a  little  eview  on  some  of  the  copies  that  you  have  found  easy  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  you.  The  word 
Quinine   may   be   written   either   with   or  without   the  joining.     You  will   find   it   a   very   splendid   word   for  drill. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Review  some  of  the  copies  you  have  found  easy. 
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LESSON   XX 
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The  Capital  Z,  the   la>t   letter  in  the  alphabet,   is   somewhat   difficult. 

Drill  1.  As  this  is  the  first  letter  that  we  have  had  in  our  lessons  that  extends  below  the  base  line  we  will 
find  the  first  exercise  very  important  in  obtaining  the  necessary   reach. 

Start  the  "Push  and  Pull"  exorcise  two  full  spaces  high,  then  gradually  diminish  in  height  until  you  have 
B  mi    half  the  distance  across  the  page.     Aim   to  make   the   exercise   very  compact. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  made  with  the  inverted  loop,  first  one  space  high,  then  one-half  this  size.  Tins 
exercise  develops  the  lower  part  of  Z. 

Drill  2.  The  first  exercise  is  the  same  as  the  one  found  in  the  preceding  lesson.  The  second  is  made  two 
spaces  high  and  completed  with  the  capital  Z.  See  how  the  connecting  loop  rests  on  the  base  line  and  stands  up 
like  the  loop  in  D.  Compare  the  movement  required  in  3  with  that  of  Z.  Watch  that  your  hand  is  standing  up. 
free  to  glide  on  third  and  fourth  finger  nails.  There  are  n>  straight  lines  in  these  capitals  or  figures.  Therefore  use 
a  free,  easy  motion. 

Drill  3.  Alternate  from  Z  to  the  figure  3,  making  the  capital  three-fourths  of  a  space  high  and  the  figure  one- 
third   of  a   space    high. 

Drill  4.  The  practice  of  word  copies  will  develop  freedom  of  motion.  Practice  on  the  words  given  and  others 
that   may  come   to  your  mind   that   will  give  good   drill  practice. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.      Practice   thoughtfully   and   carefully. 

LESSON  XXI 


(Instructions  on   next   page) 
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Drill  1.  Begin  the  practice  of  this  lesson  with  the  two-spaced  indirect  oval.  Retrace  seven  times.  A  count 
of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7  may  be  used.  Watch  carefully  that  you  do  not  press  on  the  down  stroke  and  so  shade  it.  All  lines 
must  be  uniform   in  good  business  writing. 

The  same  exercise  made  one  space  high  is  found  in  the  second  part  of  Drill  1.  By  placing  a  loop  in  the  top 
of  the  exercise  you  will  be  forming  the  first  stroke  of  the  letter. 

Complete  the  drill  with  the  beginning  stroke  of  the  V.  I  think  of  this  stroke  as  being  made  like  the  question 
mark.     Note  the  extent  of  the  curve  to  the  left  as  you  come  to  the  base  ilne. 

Drill  2.  Rather  a  difficult  copy  but  a  great  deal  of  skill  may  be  gained  from  its  practice.  Work  this  out  with 
an  "in  and  out"  motion,  making  the  upper  curves  about  twice  the  width  of  the  lower. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  starts  with  the  loop  retraced,  and  is  finished  on  the  base  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  drill  we  have  the  Capital  V.  This  is  the  narrowest  letter  and  should  be  made  with  a 
very  free  motion,  as  the  base  has  a  full  curve  and  not  an  angle.  Do  not  check  the  motion.  Complete  the  letter 
with  a  compound  curve  brought  up  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  first  part  of  the  letter.  Swing  off  to  the  right  as 
a  finishing  stroke. 

Drill  3.  The  exercises  at  the  beginning  of  this  drill  should  be  made  quite  large.  The  first  copy  starts  on  the 
base  line  and  after  completing  the  letter  the  finishing  stroke  joins  the  beginning  stroke  with  a  curve  that  drops 
below  the  base  line.  Retrace  several  times.  The  second  large  exercise  starts  with  a  loop  and  is  finished  like  the 
lir-t. 

The  capital  V  follows  this  exercise  and  is  shown  in  two  different  styles.  The  second  letter  is  finished  with  a 
retraced   stroke   and   horizontal   curve.     Some   like   this   style  but  I  prefer  the  first  copy. 

Drill  4.  Our  lesson  is  completed  with  the  word  copy.  Capital  V  is  a  disjoined  letter.  Swing  the  words  off 
freely  and  work  for  uniform  height,  slant  and  spacing. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Do  not  shade  down  strokes. 


Drill  1.  Begin  your  practice  with  the  "push  and  pull"  exercise  made  one  space  high,  and  follow  this  practice 
with  the  indirect  retraced  oval  the  same  height. 

Drill  2.  The  letter  U  has  the  same  beginning  stroke  as  the  V,  as  does  also  the  letter  Y.  In  the  first  exercise 
start  with  a  loop  and  then  bring  the  second  stroke  to  the  base  line,  but  before  compelting  the  letter  retrace  a  straight 
line  copy  from  the  base  of  the  first  stroke  and  then  complete  the  U.  A  drop  stroke  below  the  line  finishes  the 
capital  very  nicely  for  a  single  letter,  but  for  combining,  the  final  down  stroke  of  the  letter  must  be  completed  with 
an  upward  curve.     The  U  is  made  wider  than  the  V. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  made  with  diminishing  strokes.  Start  with  a  Capital  U  and  gradually  diminish 
the  height  until  you  have  made  a  small  u.     This  exercise  will  develop  splendid  control. 

Drill  3.  Practice  carefully  on  the  Capital  U  and  make  sure  that  you  are  making  the  letter  wide  enough-.  Note 
also  that  the  last  part  of  the  letter  is  not  as  high  as  the  first. 

Finish  the  drill  with  the  word  copies. 

Drill  4.  The  letter  Y  may  be  made  from  the  letter  U  by  forming  a  straight  line  out  of  the  second  down  stroke 
and  extending  it  one-half  the  distance  below  the  base  line  to  the  next  blue  line  of  your  paper.  Loop  from  the  base 
and  cross  on  the  base  line. 

Try  the  three  words  and  write  with  dash. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.      Do  not  use  a  poor  pen.     Use  good  material. 


LESSON  XXIII 

Is  your  writing  improving  in  slant?  Hold  a  page  at  arm's  length  and  look  at  the  general  effect,  or  hold  it  level 
with  the  eye  and  look  up  the  page  from  the  lower  left  corner  to  the  upper  right  corner.  Do  the  down  strokes  follow 
this  direction  well? 

Drill  1.  The  first  two  exercises  of  this  drill  consists  of  the  double  oval.  The  first  is  made  with  the  indirect 
mation,  the  second  with  the  direct  motion.  Aim  to  have  these  ovals  meet  in  the  middle.  The  addition  of  a  loop  in 
the  top  of  the  first  exercise,  and  in  the  base  of  the  second  part,  will  help  develop  control.  It  takes  a  swinging 
motion  to  get  these  broad  curves  and  light,  smooth  lines.  See  how  easily  the  X  is  obtained  from  the  downstroke 
of  these  exercises. 

The  third  part  of  the  drill  is  made  by  combining  nine  small   loops  and   then   bringing   the   finishing  stroke   to   the  i 
base  line.     Join  the  second  part  of  the  X  to  this,  complete  the  exercise  by  joining  several   small  e's. 
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Drill  2.  The  capital  X  is  formed  by  joining  the  two  strokes  in  the  middle  of  the  letter.  When  there  is  no  join- 
ing to  small  letters  the  last  stroke  drops  just  below  the  base  line  with  a  very  easy  swing.  If  the  letter  is  to  be 
joined  as  shown  in  the  words,  the  last  stroke  of  the  letter  is  brought  up  from   the   base  line. 

Drill  3.  This  exercise  for  the  developing  of  the  H  is  made  in  two  sections.  Make  the  copy  two  spaces  high. 
Begin  the  exercise  with  the  loop  and  retrace  the  oval.  Lift  the  pen  and  after  retracing  the  direct  oval  several  times, 
bring  the  pen  to  the  base  line  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  last  oval.  Complete  the  exercise  by  joining  the  last 
oval  to  the  first,  forming  a  loop. 

Following  this  practice,  try  making  the  exercise   one   space   high. 

The  H  should  be  made  with  a  g  reat  deal  of  swing.  See  how  the  two  sides  of  H  bend  toward  each  other  and 
slant  alike.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  left  side  curve  t  to  much  and  get  the  right  side  straight.  Study  and  work 
on  this  till  you  get  the  habit  right. 

In  writing   the   word,  join  the  last   stroke   of  the  capital  letter  to  the  small  letter. 

Drill  4.  Combine  several  letti :rs  by  connecting  the  last  stroke  of  the  first  letter  to  the  first  stroke  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  leaving  off  the  beginning  loop. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.     Work  for   results. 

LESSON    XXIV 
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Drill  1.  Considerable  "up  and  down"  action  is  necessary  to  form  a  good  W.  Practice  on  the  first  exercise, 
making  it  one  space  high.  The  first  part  of  the  exercise  is  to  be  made  very  compact  but  toward  the  last  of  the 
exercise  gradually   space  a  little   wider.     Make   the   finishing  stroke  as  carefully  as  you  do  the  beginning  stroke. 

Drill  2.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  securing  a  good  W  is  to  work  out  the  different  strokes.  Try  the  first  stroke, 
then  join  two,  then  three,  and  finally  four.  I  have  found  this  to  be  excellent  practice  and  I  have  usually  succeeded 
in  making  a  better  letter. 

At  half  the  height  of  the  letter  the  three  spaces  betwec  n  the  four  lines  are  equal.  Do  not  make  the  letters 
too  wide. 

The  second  form  of  the  W  is  used  by  many.  It  begins  and  ends  like  V.  The  middle  part  should  retrace  down- 
ward about  half  the  height.  Count:  Loop,  1,  .?.  finish.  Mike  the  letter  at  the  rate  of  about  36  per  minute.  The 
tendency  is  to  slant  the  first  down  stroke  too  much.  This  is  often  caused  by  pulling  the  stroke  back  too  far  to  the 
left.     Watch  that  the  second  down  stroke  has  plenty  of  slant. 

Drills  3  and  4.  Practice  faithfully  on  these  word  drills  trying  always  to  develop  a  free,  easy,  gliding  motion. 
Write  with  the  thought  of  gaining  gradually  in  speed  as  you  gain  in  movement.     Free  movement  means  speed. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Make  finishing  strokes  carefully. 
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LESSON    XXV 


Drill   1.      Ynu   will  enjoy   making  these   exercises  even     i  you  do  timl   them  a  little  difficult. 

Start  the   first  drill  with  the  reversed   "lotion,  checkin      !hc    d    "n    stroke    on    the    base    line.      Repeat    the    c 
several  times  trying  to  loop  over  the  preceding  stroke.     Make   the  exercise  one   space   high. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  made  from  the  last  stroke  of  the  K.  Swing  to  the  right  for  the  connecting 
and  aim  to  lit  the  snail  loop  into  the  center  oi  the  oval  that  has  been  formed  by  the  up  stroke  This  exercis 
made   one   space   high. 

The  first  stroke  of  K  is  made  like  H.     Have  the  connecting   loop   in    K  a   little   above    the   middle   of  the   let 
lin    two  sides,  as  in  H,  a  e  about  the  sane  height. 

Drill  2.     Join  the   f  mr   K's  leaving   the   loop   out,  as   the  joining  is  much  easier  formed  with  an  angle. 

Complete   the  drill   with   the   name   copy. 

Drill   3.      A   little  practice  on  the  four  line  copy  will  give    you    very    splendid    drill        The    beginning    words    ; 
excellent  practice  on  the  capital  K. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.      Keep  your  pen  swinging. 


Many  of  you  doubtless 
think  just  as  Mr.  Meub 
does;  but  he  has  said  it  so 
well  and  written  it  so 
beautifully  that  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  all  of 
you. 
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Script    by    E.    A.    Lupfcr.    Zanerian    College    of    Penmansh.p,    Columbus,    Ohio 


Mr.    Griset   has  beautitully  illustrated   the  subject   oi   his   article  .n   the  script   pr.sent 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 

EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


COME  ON,  OHIO! 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years, 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  meets  in  Ohio. 

Teachers  from  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  there — from  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  from  Canada  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

But  how  about  the  teachers  from 
Ohio? 

Oh,  they'll  be  there.  You  can  count 
on  Ohioans  "getting  there"  unless  it 
is  an  impossibility,  like  two  men  being 
elected  President  the  same  year.  But 
even  then  the  defeated  candidate  got 
almost  everywhere  else  but  elected. 

So  Ohio  teachers  will  be  at  Cleve- 
land. Business  College  teachers  and 
proprietors,  and  that  great  army  of 
men  and  women  who  are  training  the 
Imy-  and  girls  in  Ohio  High  Schools 
— all  will  In  at  Cleveland,  to  enjoy  the 
sights  in  Ohio's  largest  city,  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  help  entertain  the  greatest 
force  for  commercial  honesty  and  pro- 
gress ever  assembled — the  X.  C.  T.  F. 


At  the  Minnesota  Educational  As- 
sociation held  in  the  Twin  Cities  No- 
vember 2  to  6,  the  Commercial  Teach- 
ers of  the  State  elected  the  following 
^officers  for  1920-21: 

President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  St.  Cloud. 

Vice  President,  Miss  C.  Strom.  Anoka 
High   School,  Anoka. 

Secretary,  Miss  Olson,  South  High 
School,    Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  the 
Penmanhip  Supervisors  of  the  State 
will  be  invited  to  join  with  this  sec- 
tion at  the  next  meeting,  and  they  will 
hav  ea  definite  part  in  the  program. 


THE  TEACHER'S  JOB 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the 
teacher — if  not  his  biggest  job — 
should  be  to  impart  to  the  youngster 
a  desire  to  stay  with  his  schooling 
until  he  completes  it. 

Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  up- 
on the  allurements  of  business,  and 
more  upon  the  allurements  of  educa- 
tion, until  the  student  is  old  enough 
to  appreciate,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
dependency  of  the  former  upon  the 
latter.  T.  E.  RUSSELL, 

In  "The  Figure-Worker." 


"I  certainly  enjoy  reading  Carl  C. 
Marshall's  and  Charles  T.  Cragin's  ar- 
ticles. My  travels  over  the  various 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  put  me  in  an  inter- 
esting position  to  know  directly  what 
they  are  talking  about." — E.  F.  Bur- 
mahln.   Lead,    S.    Dakota. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Some  interesting  sidelights  on 
education  are  furnished  by  a  letter  to  com- 
mercial schools  sent  out  by  the  District  Voca- 
tional Officer  of  District  No.  7,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Ti.is  officer  has  charge  of  placing 
disabled  soldiers  in  training  schools.  Some 
of  his  conclusions  and  arguments  ar:  as  fo1- 
lows: 

Penmanship  should  be  taught 
in  both  bookkeeping  and  short- 
hand  courses. 

As  a  general  rule  a  man  should 
be  trained  either  as  a  bookkeeper 
or  as  a  stenographer.  While  there 
are  excellent  openings  for  men 
stenographers  and  in  some  offices 
only  men  are  employed,  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  such  openings. 
The  man  who  is  to  be  trained  in 
stenography-  should  have  not  only 
ability  in  this  line,  but  a  definite 
place  in  view  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  training.  (This  advice 
could  be  hardly  followed  in  busi- 
ness  schools  because  it  is  out  of 
the  question  for  most  young  men 
and  young  women  to  defer  their 
training  until  they  have  a  position 
in  view. — Editor.)  Business  En- 
glish should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  bookkeeping  course,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  shorthand  course. 

Most  boys  and  girls  know  very 
little  of  the  types  of  business  or- 
ganizations, the  duties  of  the  var- 
ious divisions  of  each  type  and  the 
interdependence  of  these  divi- 
sions. This  knowledge  may  be 
taught  either  as  a  part  of  the 
bookkeeping  course,  or  as  a  short 
intensive  unit  course.  This  knowl- 
edge will  not  only  enable  them  to 
enter  into  a  position  qucikly,  but 
will  point  the  way  for  promotion. 

Only  those  persons  who  have 
had  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent  should  be  encouraged 
to  study  higher  accountancy,  that 
is  with  a  view  of  becoming  pro- 
fessional accountants.  This  lack 
of  education  need  not  deter  any- 
one from  studying  to  become  a 
head  bookkeeper. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  TESTS  IN 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  offers  to  teachers  in  that  state, 
and  we  presume  to  teachers  elsewhere, 
a  valuable  little  pamphlet  with  sugges- 
tions for  xeercises  in  Addition,  Sub- 
traction, Multiplication,  Division  and 
various  applicatons  of  Aliquot  Parts. 
Material  provided  is  for  rapid  reviews, 
rather  than  for  formal  tests. 

For  the  copy  before  us  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  W.  E.  Bartholomew 
and  additional  copies  may  be  had  on 
request  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Educator  is  a  real  treas- 
ure in  teaching. — Mary  E.  Ray,  Cor- 
inth   Public   School.    Corinth.    Miss. 


"EARN  WHILE 

YOU  LEARN" 

A  New  Business  College  Plan  used  by 
O.  A.  Hoffmann,  Milwaukee  Busi- 
ness College,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Business 
College  is  adaptability.  Business  Col- 
leges came  into  existence  because 
there  was  need  for  a  type  of  training 
which  no  other  school  could  give. 
Their  methods  have  transformed  the 
whole  educational  thought  of  the 
world.  This  now  threatens  their  very 
existence,  because  the  public  school 
today  is  doing  at  public  expense  many 
of  the  things  for  which  a  few  years 
ago  the  business  colleges  received 
tuition. 

Many  business  college  men  look 
upon  the  Public  School  system  as  a 
steam  roller  which  threatens  to  crush 
them. 

The  business  college  w-hich  makes' 
no  progress,  which  teaches  the  same 
things  in  the  same  way  for  years,  may 
expect  the  Public  Schools  finally  to 
parallel  its  course  and  attract  its  stu- 
dents. The  Business  College  began 
because  there  was  a  need  for  some- 
thing different  in  education.  It  pros- 
pered because  it  met  that  need.  It  will 
continue  to  prosper  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
people,  as  well  as  the  business  houses 
and  commercial  interests,  better  than 
they  can  be  met  in  other  institutions. 
Who  shall  say  that  educational  needs 
are  fewer  today  than  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  or  that  the  Public  Schools 
come  more  nearly  to  meeting  them 
than  they  did  when  business  colleges 
were  first  started? 

Mr.  Hoffmann  has  developed  what 
he  calls  the  "EARN  While  You 
LEARN"  plan  of  conducting  the 
Business  College.  There  are  two  dif- 
ferent schools,  with  two  different  sets 
of  students.  One  set  of  students 
comes  in  the  morning  and  works  in 
the  afternoon;  while  the  other  set 
comes  to  school  in  the  afternoon  and 
works  in  the  morning.  Students  are 
trained  every  day  both  in  school  and 
in  actual  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  earning  money. 

In  working  out  this  plan,  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann has  found  it  advisable  to  teach 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  from  the 
beginning,  instead  of  following  the 
old  plan  of  the  pioneers  who  short- 
ened their  Business  Course  from  ten 
months  to  six  months,  and  tacked  on 
the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Course  for  the  last  six  months,  with 
the  result  that  stenographers  and 
typewriter  operators  throughout  the 
country  showed  inefficiency  and  were 
condemned  as  unreliable  and  unsatis- 
factory, leaving  it  to  the  exasperating 
business  men   to  "break  them   in." 

The  subjects  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  are  found  most  valuable 
for  the  beginner  in  business.  The 
student  first  becomes  proficient  in 
these  subjects  so  that  he  can  earn 
money.  The  subject  of  Shorthand  is 
considered  like  learning  a  trade.  To 
(Continued   on   page   22) 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


Labor   Omnia   Vincit 

About  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
age  of  indiscretion  some  sixty  years 
ago,  my  old-fashioned 
writing  master  gave 
me  the  accompanying 
caption,  written  elab- 
orately in  his  famous 
round  hand,  to  be 
copied  fairly  some 
fifty  or  sixty  times  in 
my  voluminous  copy- 
book. It  was  expect- 
ed that  along  with 
the  chirographic  skill  I  was  to  ac- 
quire in  performing  this  monumental 
task,  I  was  to  absorb  an  equally 
monumental  and  useful  double-bar- 
reled moral,  to-wit,  that  it  takes  a 
whole  lot  of  work  to  get  most  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
given  enough  work,  one  can  get  pret- 
ty much  anything  that  he  wants. 
Most  of  the  people  who  had  to  do 
with  me  in  those  days  prodded  me 
rather  often  with  both  these  spurs, 
or,  to  keep  faith  with  my  original 
metaphor,  fired  one  or  both  barrels 
at  me  whenever  there  was  occasion, 
as  there  was  rather  frequently. 

But  as  I  got  beyond  the  young 
robin,  worm-bolting  stage,  and  ac- 
quired sufficient  self-confidence  to 
look  these  gift  maxims  in  the  mouth, 
I  came  upon  the  disconcerting  fact 
that  a  whole  lot  of  folk  in  this  world 
manage  to  get  good  things  of  various 
sorts  without  doing  any  labor  to 
speak  of;  also  that  an  even  greater 
number  of  other  people  toil  honestly 
and  arduously  all  their  lives  and  get 
little  out  of  it  beyond  a  bare  sub- 
sistence and  the  final  seven  by  two 
plot  in  God's  acre,  with  possibly  a 
tombstone,  if  the  residue  of  the  estate 
justifies  it.  In  short,  it  was  becoming 
dangerous  near  to  being  rubbed  into 
me  that  the  labor  omnia  vincit  busi- 
ness was,  in  our  coarse  modern 
phrase,  mostly  bunk,  and  that,  as 
things  go,  instead  of  labor  conquering 
all  things  and  being  necessary  to  all 
things,  the  masses  of  the  people  who 
do  the  work  get  the  least,  while  the 
schemers  who  do  the  least  work  get 
the  most. 

That  the  products  of  labor  are  un- 
fairly divided  in  most  modern  socie- 
ties, I  think  will  have  to  be  admitted 
I  do  not  know  any  man  with  either 
the  nerve  or  the  stupidity  'to  deny 
this.  It  is  this  obvious  truth  and  tin- 
disposition  to  rebel  against  the  condi- 
tions implied  by  it,  that  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  world-wide 
social  ferment.  And  the  five  years  of 
horribly  cruel,  c'ostly  and  excuseless 
war  has  left  the  world  in  a  favorable 
state  for  ferment.  With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, affairs,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal, in  most  civilized  countries,  are  in 
an     awful     mess.      The    war    left     the 


peoples  of  Europe  bled  white  in  both 
blood  and  pocket-book.  Repudiation 
of  the  national  debt-  stares  in  the  face 
the  general  managers  of  a  half  dozen 
big  countries.  The  situation  may  be 
imagined  when  so  conservative  a 
statesman  as  U.  S.  Senator  France,  of 
Maryland,  insists  that,  as  an  economi- 
cal necessity,  the  United  States  should 
immediately  sponge  off  the  slate  some 
billions  of  our  European  claims,  in- 
cluding those  against  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  as  a  sort  of 
face-saver,  accept  in  lieu  of  them  a 
million  or  so  square  miles  in  Africa! 
But  it  does  not  appear  at  this  writing 
that  the  dissatisfied  and  deadly-in- 
earnest  workers  of  these  countries  are 
likely  to  care  much  about  a  sop  of 
that  sort.  They  are  not  out  for  finan- 
cial adjustments,  but  economic  ad- 
justments that  go  vastly  deeper.  They 
demand  that,  as  Theodore  Roosevelt 
put  it,  the  world  shall  be  made  a 
decent  place  to  live  in,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  common  man  shall  be  made 
worth  the  living.  Can  you  blame 
them  for  trying  for  that? 

In  the  world's  present  labor  situa- 
tion, there  are  two  facts  of  supreme 
significance:  first,  the  most  serious 
labor  unrest  is  in  the  victorious  coun- 
tries rather  than  in  the  conquered 
countries;  second,  the  great  labor  or- 
ganizations of  England,  France  and 
Italy  do  not  appear  to  be  composed 
of  socialists.  Their  leading  idea  seems 
to  be  the  control  of  industries  in  the 
interest  of  the  worker  and  the  con- 
sumer, rather  than  the  abolishment 
or  confiscation  of  property  in  general. 
Thus  the  English  coal  miners  demand 
the  "nationalization"  of  the  mines,  by 
which  they  mean,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  the  Government  regulate  the  op- 
eration, (including  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions),  the  prices,  grading 
and  transportation  of  the  coal.  The 
Italian  metal  workers  appear  to  have 
demanded  something  of  the  same  sort 
in  connection  with  the  metal  products 
of  Italy.  In  this  country  both  the 
Government  and  the  states  have  been 
doing  most  of  these  things  for  years 
with  our  railroads,  and  many  states 
regulate  most  public  utilities  in  the 
same  way.  In  all  these  cases  the 
property  rights  of  the  investors  are 
fully  recognized  and  protected,  and 
nobody  outside  of  a  few  predaceous 
capitalists  dreams  of  regarding  the 
system  as  confiscatory  or  even  social- 
istic. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  rather 
broader  application  of  the  world-old 
principle    of    eminent    domain. 

It  is  contended  by  the  workers, 
regulation  may  be  properly  and  justly 
however,  that  this  principle  of  wise 
regulation  may  be  properly  and  justly 
extended  to  many  important  indus- 
tries, other  than  transportation  and 
municipal  utilities,  as,  for  instance,  the 
production  of  breadstuffs,  sugar,  tex- 
tiles, lumber,  metals  and  important 
metal  manufactures,  that  are  vital  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  public. 
It  is  further  contended  that  such  reg- 
ulation of  the  great  producing  cor- 
porations would  tend  to  protect  the 
workers  against  non  -  employment, 
lockouts   .and   exploitation,   and   at   the 


same   time   protect   the   public   against 
undue  profiteering  in  the  vital  necessi-1 
ties.      It    is    also    contended   'that    this 
system     would     tend     to    abolish     the 
wasteful    and    dangerous    strikes    that.} 
have   afflicted   all   parts   of   the   world,  I 
No   one   who   is   conversant   with   eco- 
nomic history  will  contend  that  there 
is  anything  radically  revolutionary   in 
'this    program,    provided    it    is    carried 
out  temperately  and  sensibly.     We  put  : 
over  a  good  bit  of  it  ourselves  during 
the    emergency    of    the    late    war,    and 
there    are    certain    not    altogether    il- 
logical folk  who  feel  that  it  is  just  as 
desirable  to  conserve  the  health,  wel- 
fare   and    comfort    of    the    people    in 
peace  times  as  in  time  of  war. 

I  believe  that  the  readers  of  the 
EDUCATOR,  many  of  whom  are 
teachers  of  commercial  law,  commer- 
cial geography,  economics  and  other 
subjecst  that  have  to  do  with  the 
world's  business  and  industrial  activi- 
ties, should  make  it  a  point  to  study, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  student, 
this  whole  great  problem  of  world  in- 
dustry, and  show  fair  mental  hospi- 
tality to  anything  that  may  help 
throw  light  upon  any  phase  of  it. 


The  Giants  in     A     tube     of     water 
Our  Land  thirty-four    feet    high 

and  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter exerts  a  bottom  pressure  of  a 
little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
ton.  If  the  bottom  of  the  tube  were 
to  drop  out  •  the  water  would  rush 
downward  at  a  velocity  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second,  or  a  little  less  than  a 
mile  in  two  minutes,  or  thirty  miles 
per  hour.  If  the  pipe  were  kept  filled, 
this  power-pressure  and  velocity 
would  be  continuous.  The  force  ex- 
erted would  be  approximately  that  of 
a  sixteen  hundred  pound  draft  horse 
going  at  a  two-minute  gait.  Suppose 
you  owned  a  horse  that  could  keep  up 
that  performance  day  and  night  in- 
definitely, say,  for  a  million  years,  re- 
quiring in  the  meantime  neither  feed, 
water  nor  grooming.  That's  water- 
power. 

But  a  penstock  one  foot  in  diameter 
and  thirty-four  feet  of  head  is  but  a 
mere  piker  in  the  white  coal  game. 
All  about  the  tumbling  cataracts  and 
power  dams  of  the  mountain  country 
are  penstocks  dozens  of  times  as 
large.  When  I  was  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  last  year,  they  told  me 
that  the  Blackstone,  which  is  a  dinky 
little  river  (they  would  call  it  a  creek- 
out  west)  only  forty  miles  long,  had 
been  so  harnessed  up  that  it  delivered 
the  work  of  an  average  of  forty  thous- 
and horses  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
Gunnison,  whicb  drains  some  three  or 
four  thousand  square  miles  in  western 
Colorado,  is  more  than  ten  times  the 
size  of  the  Blackstone,  and  has  catar- 
acts where  the  Rbode  Island  stream 
has  ripples.  If  the  whole  state  of 
Colorado  were  devoted  to  the  single 
industry  of  raising  horses,  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Gunnison.  And  the  horses 
would  die  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed every  five  or  six  years  It 
would  take  an  army  of  men  to  handle 
(Continued  on  page  :.':.' I 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no   claim   to  a   monopoly 

)f     penmanship     wisdom.       Every     Supervisor 

who  reads   these   articles  is  invited   and   urgel 

send    us    questions,    criticisms,    suggestions 

d  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  ma* 
as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Le 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super 
visors'  clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  inspir 
ation  for  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will  you  help?) 

WRITING  IN  GRADES  V  AND  VI 

The  Not    long    ago    the    writer 

Railroad  had  occasion  to  go  from 
Columbus  to  Cleveland.  He 
took  the  train,  of  course,  and  was 
whirled  from  one  city  to  the  other  in 
less  than  four  hours,  whereas  at  least 
four  days  of  hard  walking  would  be 
fecessary  to  make  the  trip  on  foot. 

But  if  there  had  been  no  railroad 
built,  it  would  have  been  much  easier 
and  much  quicker  to  have  walked  the 
distance  than  it  would  have  been  to 
build  the  railroad  first  and  then  make 
the  trip  by  train. 

The  boy  who  knows  how  to  ride  a 
bicycle  can  hop  on  and  wheel  down 
to  the  store  and  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  he  had  not  learned  to 
ride  it  he  could  run  down  there  and 
back  quicker  than  he  could  learn  to 
balance   himself  on   the   bicycle. 

And  Arm  The  person  w  h  o  has 
Movement  learned  arm  movement 
writing  can  write  much 
easier  than  the  person  who  must 
form  the  letters  by  the  movements  of 
the  fingers  with  the  side  of  the  hand 
planted  on  the  desk;  but  the  entirely 
untrained  person  could  write  a  letter 
using  finger  movement  more  quickly 
than  he  could  master  arm  movement 
first  and  then  write  the  letter. 
.  These  illustrations  are  given  be- 
cause they  answer  most  of  the  argu- 
ments that  pupils  bring  up  against 
arm  movement  writing.  The  fact  that 
you  can  walk  to  Cleveland  more 
quickly  than  you  can  build  a  railroad 
is  no  argument  agaiost  railroads.  It 
might  be  if  only  one  trip  were  ever 
to  be  made  between  these  two  cities. 
But  since  scores  of  people  make  the 
trip  every  day  of  the  year,  the  time 
and  effort  that  the  railroad  saves  can 
hardly  be  calculated. 

If  a  person  during  his  wlyde  life 
time  were  to  write  only  one  letter  no 
time  would  be  saved  by  practicing 
until  he  could  write  rapidly;  but  all 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  write  many 
letters  during  our  lives,  and  most  of 
us  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writing. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  a 
style  of  writing  should  be  learned  that 
is  both  easy  and  rapid. 

Let  us  admit,  then,  at  the  beginning, 
that  arm  movement  writing  requires 
practice.  It  is  more  difficult  to  mas- 
ter than  finger  movement  writing.  It 
is  worth  while  to  master  it,  however, 
because  after  it  is  mastered  it  saves 
time,  even  as  the  railroad  or  the  bi- 
cycle   saves    time    for    the    one    who 


would  otherwise  have  to  go  on  foot. 
The  work  that  is  done  before  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  is  preliminary. 
With  the  Fifth  grade  we  begin  with 
the  fundamentals  of  arm  movement 
writing,  aiming  to  establish  correct 
habits. 

Three  Learning  to  write  is  ac- 

Stages  complished     in     three 

of  Learning  stages.  The  first  stage 
is  learning  the  forms  of 
the  letters.  The  second  is  establishing 
habits  of  arm  movement  writing.  The 
third  is  perfecting  the  writing,  adding 
the  refinements  that  distinguish  the 
good  writer  from  the  fair  writer.  In 
grade  five  the  second  of  these  stages 
should  be  completed,  and  with  grade 
six  the  third  should  be  begun. 

The  first  work  in  grade  five  should 
consist  of  movement  exercises,  espec- 
ially such  as  can  be  applied  to  letters. 
In  teaching  these  exercises  the  teach- 
ers should  keep  in  mind  the  purpose 
of  the  exercises  and  should  make  ev- 
ery lesson  work  toward  the  purpose 
in  view. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  movement 
exercises?  The  direct  oval  for  in- 
stance. It  is  made  by  the  acre  in 
American  schools  every  year,  and  is 
undoubtedly  an  important  exercise 
and  a  good  one  to  make,  but  what  is 
its  real  purpose  and  value? 

It  can  hardly  be  letter  formation 
because  this  oval  as  such  is  used  only 
in  capital  O;  modified  somewhat  it  is 
used  in  C,  D  and  A.  and  some  of  the 
strokes  enter  into  other  capital  letters. 

Neither  can  the  purpose  of  this  ex- 
ercise be  to  "get  up  the  motion,"  be- 
cause the  average  boy  of  twelve  has 
plenty  of  motion  in  his  right  arm. 
His  only  trouble  is  to  control  it. 

Purpose  of  There  are  two  mam  rea- 
Movement  sons  for  having  begin- 
Exercises  ners  in  writing  practice 
exercises.  The  first  is  to 
teach  correct  habits  of  position,  pen- 
holding  and  movement  while  writing. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  have  pu- 
pils assume  the  correct  position  with 
the  pencil  as  it  should  be  held,  but  to 
form  the  habit  of  holding  this  position 
and  maintaining  proper  pen-holding 
while  writing  is  more  difficult.  The 
principles  of  pedagogy  demand  that 
we  should  first  ask  the  pupil  to  em- 
ploy this  position  and  pen-holding 
while  writing  simple  exercises,  rather 
than  in   writing  words  and  sentences. 

If  the  premise  stated  above  is  true, 
then  the  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be 
to  secure  proper  position  and  good 
pen-holding,  rather  than  beautiful 
ovals.  Position  and  pen-holding  will 
not  be  difficult  to  secure  if  the  teacher 
knows  what  she  is  working  for  and 
insists  upon  it;  but  merely  to  insist 
upon  fine  looking  exercises  may  not 
produce  the  desired  results. 

It  is  evident  that  after  the  pupil 
can  write  the  simple  exercise  in  the 
size  that  is  easiest  for  him,  and  main- 
tain proper  position  and  pen-holding, 
he  should  then  be  asked  to  write  other 
easy  exercises,  such  as  the  direct  oval 
in  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  the  indirect 
oval,  the  straight  line  exercise,  and 
other  forms  that   are   used   in   writing 


the  capital  letters.  In  all  this  practice 
the  aim  of  the  exercise  must  be  kept 
in  mind  and  this  aim  must  always  be 
correct  position,  pen-holding  and 
movement. 

One  segment  of  the  direct  oval  is 
used  in  all  but  one  of  the  small  let- 
ters. That  is  the  stroke  upward  from 
the  base  line.  This  is  also  used  in 
many  capital  letters  when  they  are 
joined  to  the  following  small  letter. 
It  seems  worth  while  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  on  this 
much-used  part  of  the  oval  rather 
than  on  the  down  stroke  which  is  em- 
ployed in  none  of  the  small  letters 
and  in  only  a  few  of  the  capital  let- 
ters. This  can  be  done  by  counting 
f.or  the  up-stroke  instead  of  for  the 
down-stroke.  Another  advantage  of 
this  is  that  most  pupils  tend  to  shade 
the  down  stroke,  and  this  tendency 
to  shade  is  increased  if  we  emphasize 
the  stroke  by  counting. 

After  the  simpler  exercises  have 
been  fairly  well  mastered,  the  pupil 
should  be  given  exercises  which  lead 
to  letter  building.  These  can  be  read- 
ily devised  for  almost  all  of  the  capi- 
tal letters.  One  of  the  best  is  to  re- 
trace the  letters,  writing  the  letter 
freely,  but  striving  for  regularity  in 
form.  This  form  of  exercise  may  be 
used  for  both  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters. Capitals  may  be  retraced  the 
usual  size.  Small  letters  should  be 
retraced  first  two  or  three  times  the 
usual  size,  finally  bringing  the  size 
down  to  that  generally  used  for  busi- 
ness writing. 

In  these  retraced  exercises  every 
stroke  must  be  written  and  not  drawn. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  the  pupil  to  have 
something  at  which  to  aim,  but  it  is 
a  great  disadvantage  if  he  merely 
draws  the  forms  slowly,  striving 
merely  to  imitate  the  form  first  made. 

In  all  writing  in  these  grades  the 
speed  must  be  kept  up.  Whenever 
the  letters  are  made  too  slowly  the 
child  is  almost  sure  to  use  his  fingers. 
Indeed  a  remedy  for  much  of  the 
poor  writing  is  merely  to  insist  on 
more  rapid  writing.  Of  course,  if  the 
writing  becomes  too  rapid,  the  form 
is  likely  to  be  sacrificed  for  speed. 

Standards  The  minimum  or  passing 
grade  in  grade  five  is 
seventy  letters  a  minute,  and  the  pass- 
ing grade  in  form  67  according  to  the 
Zaner  Handwriting  Scale.  The  mini- 
mum or  passing  grade  for  grade  six 
is  80  letters  a  minute  and  the  mini- 
mum grade  in  form  is  68,  according 
to  the  Zaner  Handwriting  Scale. 

A.  C.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  Zetta  C. 
Walmsley  are  two  new  commercial 
teachers  in  the  Marysville,  California, 
High  School. 

A.  E.  Patton,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  is 
the  Director  of  the  new  Massillon 
Commercial  Institute. 

Emma  E.  Shaner  has  been  elected  to 
teach  commrecial  work  in  the 
Waynesboro,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Blanche  Allen  is  a  new  teacher  of 
typewriting  in  the  Rutland,  Vermont, 
Business   College. 


PENMANSHIP 

BULLETINS 


WHY  LOS  ANGELES  HAS  GOOD 
WRITING 

A  very  good  example  of  how  to 
secure  good  writing  in  a  public 
school  system  is  furnished  by  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  following 
is  a  bulletin,  which  was  issued  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  R.  E.  Wiatt, 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  It  is 
republished  here  because  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  other  Supervisors. 

Los  Angeles  City  School  District 
Office   of   the    Superintendent 

August   28,   11120. 
To  Elementary  Principals  and  Teach- 

PENMANSHIP 

Principals  and  teachers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  schools  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  writing 
exhibit  sent  to  the  State  Fair  at  Sa- 
cramento, ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
schools   being   represented. 

Writing  certificates  were  issued  to 
pupils  during  the  school  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

First    Grade    1441 

Second    Grade    1641 

Third    Grade    1610 

Fourth    Grade    1849 

Fifth    Grade    1657 

Sixth   Grade    2497 

Seventh    Grade    1429 

Eighth  Grade 1423 

Total   13547 

Teachers'  writing  classes  will  begin 
Sept.  16  for  the  1-2-3-4-5  grades,  and 
Sept.  23  for  the  6-7-8  grades. 

All  teachers  who  have  not  brought 
their  writing  up  to  80%  grade,  and  all 
new  teachers  must  attend  these  class- 
es. Teachers  qualifying  in  writing 
will  be  granted  a  certificate,  thereby 
excusing  them  from  further  attend- 
ance of  special  writing  classes.  Over 
90%  of  our  teachers  have  qualified  in 
writing.  A  WONDERFUL  SHOW- 
ING! 

New  teachers  who  have  a  Zaner  cer- 
tificate should  notify  the  supervisor 
of  writing,  as  they  will  be  excused 
from  attending  special  writing  class- 
es. Other  writing  certificates  not  ac- 
cepted unless  the  teacher's  writing 
grades  80%. 

No  teacher  will  be  permitted  to 
teach  any  writing  other  than  the 
Zaner. 

Teachers  from  the  third  grade  up 
should  obtain  specimens  from  pupils 
at  the  end  of  each  five  weeks  and  keep 
them  in  a  convenient  place  for  the 
inspection   of   the   supervisor. 

Use  a  full-sized  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper.  The  first  semester's  work 
should  be  upon  one  side,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  these  specimen 
sheets  should  be  passed  to  the  next 
teacher  so  that  she  may  require  speci- 
mens to  be  written  upon  the  opposite 
side,  thereby  making  one  sheet  serve 
for  the  year's  work. 


Pupils  should  write  from  three  to 
four  lines  of  whatever  the  teacher 
1 1 1  ■  1 3    select. 

The  name  of  the  school  and  the 
date,  and  the  name,  age,  and  grade  of 
the  pupil  should  be  written  at  the 
top.  • 

Teachers  should  sign  at  the  bottom 
at   the   end   of   the   semester. 

Compendiums 

Each  pupil  from  the  first  grade  up 
must  be  supplied  with  a  writing  com- 
pendium, and  each  teacher  with  a 
writing  manual  according  to  g^ade. 
Teachers  should  study  and  follow  the 
manuals  according  to  the  weekly 
schedule. 

Each  page  of  a  compendium  or 
.manual  represents  a  week's  work,  and 
the  first  twenty  pages  of  either  repre- 
sent "B"  grade,  and  the  remaining 
pages  represent  "A"  grade. 

A  limited  supply  of  compendiums 
or  manuals  may  be  obtained  from  the 
supervisor  of  writing  by  putting  a 
note   in   his  box. 

"Hand  Charts"  and  "Writing 
Scales"  according  to  grade  should  be 
on  the  wall  of  each  room.  These  may 
be  best  carried  over  into  and  corre- 
writing. 

SUSAN    M.    DORSEY. 

Superintendent. 
R.    E.    WIATT, 

Supervisor  of  Writing. 


WRITING  BULLETIN 

To  Principals  and  Teachers: 

It  is  advisable  that  each  teacher 
study  and  practice  both  on  the  black- 
board and  on  paper,  the  penmanship 
lessons  as  given  in  her  manual.  All 
demonstrations  before  t  h  e  class 
should  be  placed  on  a  ruled  space  on 
the  front  board  during  the  writing  les- 
son, so  that  all  the  pupils  may  see  the 
copy  from  as  nearly  the  same  angle 
,as  possible.  Use  the  blackboard  freely 
in  showing  the  children  how  to  over- 
come common  errors  and  wrong  ten- 
dencies in  their  writing.  "An  ounce 
of  showing  is  worth  a  pound  of  tell- 
ing." 

Follow  the   Manuals 

Follow  the  work  as  laid  out  week 
by  week  in  the  Zaner  M  ethod  manu- 
als. If  any  teacher  fails  to  find  her 
manual  (size  6x8  inches),  and  cannot 
be  supplied  with  one  by  her  principal, 
she  should  notify  the  Supervisor  of 
Writing. 

The  Introductory  Remarks,  Gener- 
al Information,  and  Illustrations  on 
,the  first  twenty  pages  of  Manuals  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  and  on  the  first  ten  pages 
of  Manuals  5.  6.  7,  and  8,  are  very 
important,  and  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  every  teacher  until  she  is 
thoroughly  familiar  witli  them. 

The  attention  of  5th,  6th,  7th  and 
8th  grade  teachers  is  called  to  the 
article,  "Intelligent  Gradation,"  on  the 
last  page  or  two  of  their  manuals. 

Every  child  should  be  supplied  with 

a    Zaner   Method   Compendium    suited 

to   his   grade,   and   should   be   required 

to    keep    it    before    him    during    every 

writing   lesson. 


Clear   Desks   for  Writing 

Nothing  besides  the  writing  paper,? 
pen,  compendium,  blotter,  and  perl 
wiper  should  be  on  the  children's! 
desks  during  writing  lessons.  Each, 
child  should  have  a  pen  wiper  madej 
of  a  piece  of  a  kid  glove  or  a  chamois, 
and  should  be  carefully  directed  when 
and  how  to  us  it  and  the  blotter.  By 
wiping  a  pen  each  time  after  it  is 
used,  and  by  otherwise  handling  it 
carefully,  the  life  of  the  pen  should! 
be  at  least  two  weeks. 

Helps  on  Walls 

In    all    rooms    there    should   be   dis-I 
played     in     a     conspicuous     place,     a 
"Freedom  in  Writing"  position  chartj 
showing    the    proper    position    of    the' 
arm.    hand,    and    pen.      There    should 
also    he    in    a    conspicuous    place,    low 
enough   to  be  studied  by  the  children, 
a   "Handwriting  Scale,'"   to  help   bota 
pupils  and  teachers  to  arrive  at  a  pro-j 
per  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  one's 
handwriting.     Teachers    should    study- 
these    scales    and    encourage    children; 
to  make  frequent  comparisons  of  their' 
own      writing      with      the      specimens! 
shown.     If   no   scale   can  be   found    in 
your  room  or  cupboard,  please  notify! 
the    Supervisor    of    Writing    at    once, 
giving   name   of   school   and    grade    in 
which  it  is  missing. 

Write  Well  All  Day 

Because  of  the  use  of  penmanship ' 
in  the  preparation  of  so  many  other] 
lessons  during  the  day,  it  is  suggested] 
that  the  writing  lesson  be  given  a 
place  on  the  program  early  in  the  day. 
By  doing  this,  instructions  regarding 
position,  movement,  form,  etc  ,  will 
be  best  carrie  dover  into  and  corre- 
late with  the  other  lessons  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  be  realized, 
in  this  subject. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  discouraging  the  use  of  lead., 
pencils  or  scratch  paper  above  the 
second  grade.  (Slates  are  noisy  and 
unsanitary;.  Careless  work  shoulcj 
not  be  accepted.  Children  will  hand 
in  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable, 
if  required  to  do  so.  Children  should 
be  taught  neatness  and  accuracy  in  all 
writing.  If  letter  forms  are  carelessly 
made  and  not  legible,  the  writing  13 
not  good.  If  teachers  refuse  to  ac- 
cept illegible,  untidy,  poorly  arranged 
work  in  geography,  arithmetic,  com- 
position, history,  etc.,  half  the  battle 
for  good  writing  is  won. 

Supervisor   Supervises,   Teacher 
%  Teaches 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  few  visits  made  to  the 
rooms  by  the  Supervisor,  he  cannot 
teach  the  children  how  to  write.  The 
Supervisor's  visits  are  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  to  help  the 
teacher  by  suggesting  and  sometimes 
showing  ways  of  presenting  lessons, 
and  to  try  to  help  her  overcome  those 
difficulties  encountered  in  her  efforts 
to  produce  good  writers.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Supervisor  to  help  the 
teachers   to   help   themselves. 

J.  A.  SAVAGE, 
Supervisor  of  Writing. 

(Bold  faced  type  and  headings  were 
indicated  by  the  editor.) 
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PRINCIPLES  UNDER- 
LYING TYPING  SPEED 

By  C.  E.  Birch 

Probably  habit  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  great  typing 
skill.  The  habit  of  accuracy  should 
be  one  of  the  paramount  considera- 
tions. Unfortunately,  even  under 
present  rules  for  rating  competitors 
in  speed  contests,  the  winner  may  be 
guilty  of  quite  a  high  percentage  of 
errors. 

Personally,  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  more  stringent  grading  should 
be  applied  than  the  system  now  in 
vogue,  and  that  inaccuracy  should  be 
so  heavily  penalized  that  no  person 
could  hope  to  win  a  cha  npionship 
with  work  that  contained  any  consid- 
erable number  of  errors. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fair  test  of  this  is 
to  compute  the  time  it  would  require 
to  correct  an  error  and  to  make  the 
penalty  even  a  little  more  than  the 
number  of  words  that  might  have 
been  written  in  the  time  consumed. 
Very  few  erasures  could  be  neatly 
made  and  the  correction  made  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds.  While  making 
such  a  correction  it  is  likely  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  words  could  be  written 
correctly.  Why  not  make  the  penalty 
for  each  error,  then,  fifty  words  in- 
stead of  ten? 

Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  policy 
would  put  such  a  premium  upon  ac- 
curacy that,  while  the  rate  of  speed 
might  suffer  somewhat,  we  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tint 
the  work  done  would  have  a  market- 
able  value   in   the   business    world? 

Let  us  make  our  illustration  a  little 
more  concrete:  A  and  B  are  com- 
peting. A  has  written  a  page  of  300 
words  in  two  minutes,  making  two 
errors.  It  takes  him  an  additional 
minute  to  make  neat  erasures  and  to 
dress  up  his  work  so  that  a  critical 
business  man  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  and  sign  his  name  to  it.  B  has 
written  the  same  matter  in  two  and 
one-half  minutes,  making  no  errors. 
Deducting  20  words  from  A's  record, 
he  still  has  a  net  speed,  under  present 
rules,  of  140  words  per  minute,  while 
3  has  made  but  120  words.  B  has,  in 
reality,  finished  one-half  minute  soon- 
er, and  his  page  is  clean  and  immacu- 
late. A  has  won  the  contest  by  doing 
inferior  work,  but  if  he  were  required 
to  correct  his  work,  he  would  reduce 
his  speed  to  100  words  per  minute, 
using  the  data  as  I  have  stated  it. 

With  this  "kick"  out  of  my  system, 
I  hope  to  make  some  practical  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  wish  to  gain  speed 
with  accuracy. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  us- 
ing an  eraser  when  practicing,  and 
one  of  the  first  principles  I  wish  to 
state  is  this:  Remember,  that  if  you 
are  depending  upon  making  correc- 
tions with  an  eraser,  you  will  always 
have  plenty  of  work  for  an  eraser  to 
do.  The  presence  of  the  eraser,  and 
this  condition  of  mind,  make  errors 
far  more  probable  than  if  the  sugges- 
tion   of    error    is    not    so    emphasized. 


Perhaps  it  might  be  beneficial  to  keep 
one's  eraser  next  door  when  practic- 
ing. The  trips  after  it,  and  to  return 
it.  would  become  so  annoying  that 
one  would  simply  determine  not  to 
make  mistakes.  A  better  way  is  to 
have  no  eraser. 

When  a  mistake  is  made,  what  is  to 
be  done?  Continue  writing  until  the 
letter  or  article  is  finished,  then  write 
it  again.  If  the  same,  or  another  mis- 
take is  made,  write  it  again.  Write  it 
until  you  are  reasonably  sure  you  can 
go  through  that  task  without  making 
a   single   mistake. 

But  what  if  one  finds  that  he  sim- 
ply cannot  do  that?  Then  he  is  trying 
to  write  something  too  difficult  for 
him  at  that  stage  of  his  work.  He 
should  go  back  to  the  primer  class 
and  find  something  he  can  write  ac- 
curately. Then  he  should  take  some- 
thing just  a  little  longer  or  a  little 
harder,  and  grow.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  big  jumps;  speed  does  not  come  in 
that  kind  of  a  package. 

Many  a  time  I  have  seen  students 
striking  keys  by  the  most  tremendous 
expenditure  of  energy,  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  they  were  writing  some- 
thing very  rapidly.  And  when  I  have 
spoken  to  them  of  the  futility  of  try- 
ing to  write  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  their  previous  practice  entitled 
them  to  believe  they  could  write,  they 
have  said:  "That  was  only  practice.' 
They  were  probably  making  a  dozen 
mistakes  to  the  line,  and  they  said  it 
was  only  practice.  ONLY  PRAC- 
TICE! How  can  I  emphasize  this 
most  fallacious  of  excuses  so  that  my 
readers  will  see  it  in  all  its  spacious 
and  lying  nakedness?  Only  practice 
in  what?  Practice  in  mkaing  mis- 
takes; practice  in  inaccuracy;  practice 
in  bad  posture,  most  likely;  practice 
in  lack  of  confidence;  practice  in  es- 
tablishing hahits  of  doing  things  in 
the  wrong  way. 

When  a  student  who  has  been  prac- 
ticing in  this  manner  wishes  to  do 
well:  What  happens?  The  whole 
mental  and  physical  equipment  of  that 
student  has  been  taught  that  it  is  all 
right  to  make  mistakes.  Such  mistakes 
have  been  approved,  condoned,  or  in- 
differently regarded  so  long  and  so 
often  that  the  mind,  the  nerve  cen- 
ters, the  nerve  endings,  and  the  very 
cell  structure  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves, have  all  taken  the  cue  that 
they  can  write  "any  old  way."  You 
can't  blame  them.  But  the  student 
may  become  enraged  and,  as  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  do,  strike  the  key- 
board with  his  fist.  He  may  blame 
the  machine  for  responding  faithfully 
to  the  very  impulses  he  has  implanted 
within  himself. 

Manifestly  this  subject  is  too  large 
for  more  than  a  discussion  of  "some 
principles"  bearing  on  this  speed 
question.  After  a  most  thorough  foun- 
dation has  been  laid,  and  the  key- 
board is  really  under  control,  the  stu- 
dent may  begin  to  think  of  speed  and 
to  work  more  definitely  for  it.  One- 
minute  repetition  tests  are  excellent. 
While  there  must  be  practice  on  new 
matter  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 


vocabulary  and  for  familiarizing  the 
student  with  varied  phraseology,  so 
that  good  work  may  be  done  when 
first  writing  any  kind  of  composition, 
the  surest  way  to  speed  is  in  repeti- 
tion practice. 

The  greatest  danger  of  repetition 
practice  is  that  the  attention  may  not 
be  held  sufficiently  to  prevent  care- 
lessness. Monotony  kills  interest; 
lack  of  interest  produces  inattention; 
the  mind  wanders;  '  errors  occur; 
wrong  brain,  nerve  and  cell  effects  arc 
registered.  Errors  tend  to  perpetu- 
ate themselves,  to  "bob  up"  when 
least  expected  or  wanted.  As  a  means 
of  securing  effective  repetition  prac- 
tice without  these  stultifying  effects, 
the  following  plan  is  recommended: 

Select  something  for  practice  which 
is  particularly  interesting,  instructive, 
or  which  contains  an  especially  good 
vocabulary.  If  it  is  a  short  article,  as 
we  shall  now  assume,  begin  with  the 
first  word  and  write  for  one  minute 
without  error,  if  possible.  Continue 
the  same  practice  until  you  have  writ- 
ten perfect  copy  for  one  minute, 
should  you  fail  at  first.  Now  repeat 
this  effort  until  you  have  recorded 
three  perfect  one-minute  trials.  A 
graph  sheet  is  a  good  way  to  keep 
this  record.  As  to  the  graph  sheet, 
more  will  be  said  later. 

Now  begin  with  the  second  line  of 
your  article  and  write  for  one  minute. 
Continue  this  practice,  as  before,  until 
three  perfect  minutes  stand  to  your 
credit.  Record  the  best  minute's 
work.  Connect  the  two  records  on 
your  graph  sheet  by  making  a  straight 
line  from  the  first  to  the  second.  Be- 
gin on  line  three,  and  practice  as  be- 
fore. When  you  reach  a  point  from 
which  you  can  more  than  finish  the 
article  in  one  minute,  write  to  the  end 
of  the  article  and  begin  immediately 
on  line  one  again.  Keep  this  up  until 
you  think  you  have  gottten  about  all 
you  can  out  of  it.  Select  another  ar- 
ticle a  trifle  more  difficult  and  repeal 
the  process.  Keep  up  the  graph  and 
watch  yourself  grow. 

Later  on,  use  two-minute,  five-min- 
ute, and  ten-minute  practice  periods. 
Do  not  rush  the  process  too  rapidly. 
Make  good  on  the  shorter  speeds  be- 
fore leaving  them.  On  longer  efforts. 
advance  your  starting  point  a  para- 
graph instead  of  a  line  at  a  time. 

A  graph  sheet  consists  of  a  page 
covered  with  a  number  of  small 
squares.  If  you  do  not  have  such  a 
sheet,  rule  an  8xlOJ/2  sheet  of  paper 
into  quarter  inch  squares.  You  will 
have  32  squares  across  the  top  of 
your  sheet,  and  45  vertically.  Begin- 
ning at  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
place  the  number  which  represents 
safely  the  number  of  words  you  can 
write  accurately  in  a  minute  at  this 
time.  Let  us  assume  this  to  be  30: 
Continue,  31,  32,  33,  etc.,  across  the 
top  of  the  page.  Now  begin  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  and  number 
that  square  1;  just  above  that  will  be 
2,  then  3,  4,  etc.,  straight  up  the  left- 
hand   side   of  the   paper. 

Suppose  you  make  a  record  of  31 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
them;  and  they  would  consume— the 
food  that  if  fed  to  meat  stock,  would 
sustain  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  But  the  Gunnison,  like  Ten- 
nyson's brook,  goes  on  forever,  and  it 
east  nothing  more  expensive  than  the 
mountain  snows  and  the  spring  rains, 
and  it  would  require  only  a  score  or 
two  of  men  to  oversee  its  work. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  story,  for 
after  the  water  has  done  its  work 
through  the  penstocks,  it  can  be 
spread  out  over  the  fertile  valleys  and 
mesas,  to  produce  glorious  crops  of 
cotton  and  flax  and  sugar  beets  and 
alfalfa  and  those  big  pound-weight 
Jonathan  apples  that  are  sold  in  the 
London  markets  at  a  shilling  each. 
And  the  story  of  the  Gunnison  may 
be  repeated  in  the  Yellowstone,  the 
Grand,  the  Snake,  the  Spokane,  the 
Columbia,  and  a  score  or  more  of 
others,  larger  or  smaller. 

The  total  power  of  American  rivers, 
stated  in  horse  power,  has  been  es- 
timated at  forty  millions,  or  one  horse 
working  perpetually  night  and  day  for 
every  two  and  a  half  persons  in  the 
country.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a 
guess;  many  hydraulic  engineers 
think  the  amount  may  be  much  great- 
er. Furthermore,  an  ordinary  horse 
must  do  his  work  where  he  is,  but 
these  water  horses  can  do  work  that 
is  four  or  five  hundred  miles  away,  if 
need  be.  This  means  that  the  pen- 
stocks along  the  Grand  and  the  Gun- 
nison can  run  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  away  down  in  the  cotton  belt 
of  Arizona,  or  send  electric  trains 
roaring  through  the  arid  plains  of 
New  Mexico  or  Utah.  Can  you  vision 
what  will  be  going  on  in  these  west- 
lands  when  the  wonderful  water 
horses  all  get  to   working? 

"And  in  'those  days  there  were 
were  giants  in   the  land." 


Greetings  to     This   is  my  last  chance 
the  Bunch  to    say    "hello"    to    the 

big  crowd  of  business 
teachers  and  school  men  who  will 
foregather  at  Cleveland  this  Chris't- 
mastide.  It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  I  first  had  the  joy  of 
meeting  with  this  bunch  of  merry- 
men.  O  me,  O  my!  What  a  while 
ago  that  is!  At  that  meeting  I  was 
fresh  (some  of  my  critics  said  too 
fresh)  from  California  normal  school 
work,  and  quite  new  to  the  commer- 
cial school  game.  I  had  recently  come 
to  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  to  cham- 
pion Charley  Ellis'  "Actual  Business 
From  Start  to  Finish"  idea,  and  felt 
with  my  whole  soul  that  the  gods  had 
placed  upon  my  rather  weak  shoul- 
ders the  burden  of  a  holy  mission.  It 
was  at  that  meeting  that  I  spurred  my 
Rozauante  full  tilt  into  the  wind  mills. 
And  what  falls  were  taken  out  of  me 
bj  Silas  S.  Packard  and  Uncle  Robert 
Spencer,  and  George  Brown  and  Bro. 
Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  and  oth- 
ers who  had  the  bad  judgment  not  to 
si  e  tilings  as  1  did!  It  was  a  hot 
scrap  while  it  was  on.  and  I  think  all 
of  us  were  more  or  less  right   in   our 


several  ways,  though  perhaps  but  few 

of  us  knew  it  at  the  time.  Such  are 
the  tricks  that  Time  plays  with  our 
alleged  minds. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  reminisce 
here.  Practically  all  of  the  dear  old 
fellows  who  made  that  first  Federa- 
tion meeting  memorable  have  slipit 
awa,  as  they  would  say  in  Drumtoch- 
ty,  and  the  few  of  us  who  are  left  are 
beginning  to  feel  too  lonely  to  be  first 
chop  company  to  the  youngsters  who 
now  hold  the  center  of  the  stage,  so 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  all  parties 
that  I  cannot  be  on  hand  at  Cleveland 
this  year.  Yet  it  has  been  my  good 
luck  to  amble  about  more  or  less  all 
these  years  with  the  colts,  and  1  think 
I  could  still  kick  up  a  frisky  heel  or 
two  with  them  if,  as  Sary  Gamp 
would  say,  I  was  "so  dispoged."  But 
even  the  youngsters,  Gene  and  Walt 
Read,  Harry  Spillman,  and  Ed.  Spen- 
cer and  others  are  beginning  to  show 
streaks  of  gray  or  bare  spots  on  their 
polls,  so  it  must  surely  be  chimney- 
corner  time  for  me. 

And  thus,  in  all  humility,  I  sit  under 
my  fig  tree  out  here  in  San  Gab- 
riel Valley,  with  the  warm  October 
sunshine  filtering  down  upon  my 
whitened  cranium,  and  send  greetings 
and  godspeeds  to  the  dear  boys,  old 
and  young,  who  are  to  come  together 
for  the  annual  gabfest  at  Cleveland. 
May  you  renew  old  friendships  and 
form  new  ones  no  less  dear;  may  you 
pouch  some  good  nuggets  of  wisdom 
out  of  the  tailings,  and  cop  some  good 
ideas  for  home  consumption.  Above 
all,  may  you  continue  to  hold  up  the 
torch  that  has  been  passed  on  to  you 
by  the  splendid  old  pioneres  of  busi- 
ness education  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  fine  edifice  of  which  you 
younger  men  are  today  the  worthy 
and    responsible   guardians. 


HOFFMAN 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
become  a  typewriter  operator  is  also 
like  learning  a  trade.  The  fundamen- 
tal principles  and.  manual  skill  are 
taught  in  school,  but  actual  exper- 
ience is  necessary  to  produce  finished 
workers.  Therefore,  two  private  offi- 
ces are  provided  for  giving  pupils 
"practical  experience"  so  essential  in 
learning  the  details  of  office  work. 

After  attending  a  few  months,  the 
pupil  is  changed  into  another  position, 
where  he  or  she  does  typewriting, 
such  as  addressing  envelopes  and 
"filling  in"  letters,  or  a  business  man 
will  employ  a  beginner  for  half  days, 
into  which  position  the  young  lady 
will  naturally  dove-tail  into  a  perma- 
nent position,  if  desired,  otherwise, 
tins  place  is  filled  by  another  beginner 
and  the  more  efficient  pupil  advanced 
to  a  permanent  situation,  with  promo- 
tion. 

The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  study 
Bookkeeping  or  other  subjects  that 
will  take  their  time  from  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  until  they  advance  to 
the  fourth  or  "A"  class,  after  which 
they  are  permitted  to  take  up  book- 
keeping,   business    practice,    etc.      To 


reduce  the  time  and  the  expense  of 
the  Business  Course,  Mr.  Hoffmann 
has  found  it  necessary  to  do  away 
with  the  old  style  Business  Course,  j 
but  instead  gives  "written  lectures" 
on  such  subjects  as  Commercial  Law 
Business  and  Social  Ethics,  Vocabu-  I 
lary,  Commercial  Geography,  Success  I 
Lectures,  Health  Talks  by  doctors, 
Thrift  Lessons,  Salesmanhip,  Adver- 
tising and  Business  Principles.  In- 
stead of  requiring  pupils  to  purchase 
large  text  books  such  as  are  furnished 
by  text  book  publishers,  for  instance, 
Commercial  Law,  the  best  extracts 
are  taken  from  these  books,  and  law- 
yers are  paid  to  give  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  through  legal  advice. 
Other  subjects  are  extracted  from 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
dictated  to  the  pupils  for  a  triple  ob- 
ject —  to  improve  their  penmanship 
to  teach  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  correct  their  spelling  and  language. 
The  other  side  of  the  foolscap  paper 
is  used  for  practical  lessons  in  busi- 
ness penmanship.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  little  time  is  consumed, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  overhead 
expense  of  a  commercial  teacher  is  re- 
duced. It  is  a  system  of  education 
that  no  High  School  can  compete 
with. 

The  Advanced  Training  in  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting  is  given  in  the 
"Expert  Service  Department."  Con- 
ditions in  this  department  are  as  near- 
ly as  possible  like  conditions  in  an 
actual  business  office,  and  students 
are  trained  to  earn  salaries  at  the  be- 
ginning from  $75  to  $100  a  month,  in- 
stead of  being  sent  out  into  business 
at  nominal  salaries  to  receive  a  good 
part  of  their  training  at  the  hands  of 
their   employers. 

This  plan  enables  the  school  to  take 
care  of  a  great  many  more  students 
than  could  be  accommodated  with  the 
same  space  and  equipment  if  the  usual 
plan  were  followed. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  will  be  glad  to  give 
any  further  information  to  any  school 
man   who  is  interested. 

BIRCH 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

words  as  the  best  of  your  first  three 
perfect  trials.  Just  to  the  right  of 
the  number  1  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  make  a  dot  in  the  center  of  the 
next  square.  If  on  the  second  tests 
(beginning  with  line  two)  your  best 
record  is  35,  make  a  dot  to  the  right 
of  the  number  2.  near  the  bottom,  and 
directly  under  the  35  at  the  top;  draw 
a  straight  line  from  dot  31  to  dot  35. 
Each  new  record  should  be  entered  in 
this  fashion,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks  you  will  have  a  must 
interesting  history  of  your  typing 
practice. 

Carolyn  M.  Snowman,  of  Blue  Hill, 
Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Senior  High  School,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Lillian  Austin  and  Marguerite  Hil- 
dreth  are  two  new  commercial  teach- 
ers in  the  Marblehead,  Mass.,  High 
School. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

For  the   Teaching  of   Debits  and 

Credits 

We  introduce  our  beginning  stu- 
dents to  the  subject  of  bookkeeping 
by  means  of  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss.  After 
the  financial  statements  have  been 
presented  and  after  we  know  that  the 
student  has  an  understanding  as  to 
the  purpose  and  construction  of  each 
statement,  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion presented,  and  the  results  shown 
by  each,  we  should  take  up  the  next 
step  which  is  a  study  of  the  source 
of  all  such  information.  We  should 
show  the  student  that  the  source  of 
such  information  is  the  account 
and  that  all  accounts  appear  in  a  book 
called  the  ledger.  (Webster's  defini- 
tion of  the  ledger  is.  "The  final  book 
of  record  in  business  transactions.") 
So  that  the  ledger  contains  all  finan- 
cial information  one  may  desire  about 
any  particular  business  in  which  a 
record  of  such  information  has  been 
kept. 

In  considering  the  account  all  class- 
es should  be  presented  and  it  should 
Be  shown  how  the  five  classes  of  ac- 
counts represent  all  information  given 
on  our  two  financial  statements  pre- 
viously discussed.  Our  accounts  would 
then  be  classified  under  the  following 
five  classes: 

1 .  Asset 

2.  Liability 

3.  Proprietorship 

14.     Income 
5.     Expense 

After  we  have  our  accounts  classi- 
fied as  shown  we  should  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  see  that  the  first  three  kinds 
appear  on  the  Balance  Sheet;  tin- 
Statement  of  Profit  and  Loss  we  find 
contains  such  information  as  conies 
from  asset,  income  and  expense  ac- 
counts. 

We  are  now  ready  to  present  our 
principles  of  debits  and  credits.  Keep- 
ing our  five  classes  of  accounts  in 
mind  and  assuming  that  each  trans- 
action is  to  be  analyzed  as  to  the 
particular  accounts  effected,  we  might 
establish    the    following   rules: 

Debit 

1.  For  an    Increase    in   Assets. 

2.  For  a   Decrease  in  Liabilities. 

3.  For  a  Decrease  in  Proprietorship. 

Credit 
1.     For  a   Decrease   in   Assets. 
:.'.      For  an   Increase  in  Liabilities. 
3.     For    an     Increase     in     Proprietor- 
ship. 

The  above  rules  will  cover  all  trans- 
actions involving  any  of  the  five  class- 
es of  accounts  and  the  student  should 
be  taught  to  analyze  each  transac- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  the  rules  men- 
tioned above  determine  what  accounts 
to  debit  and  what  accounts  to  credit. 
These  rules  should  not  be  memorized 
verbatim,  since  they  would  then  be 
meaningless,  but  they  should  be  so 
well  understood  that  they  can  be  ap- 
plied at  once  to  any  transaction  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  proper  debits 
and  credits. 


The  teacher  should  place  several  ac- 
counts— asset  accounts — Cash  being  a 
good  example.  The  student  should 
be  shown  and  told  that  this  account 
is  to  be  debited  for  all  cash  receipts 
because  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
asset  of  cash;  and  the  Cash  account 
is  to  be  credited  for  all  cash  payments 
because  such  payments  decrease  the 
asset  of  cash.  In  similar  manner  the 
other  asset  accounts  should  be  dis- 
cussed such  as  Notes  Receivable. 
Merchandise  Inventory,  and  personal 
accounts  with  Customers. 

After  considering  the  asset  accounts 
the  next  class  to  be  taken  up  is  the 
second  in  our  classification — Liability 
Accounts.  Set  up  a  Xotes  Payable 
account  and  show  why  the  Xotes  Pay- 
able account  is  credited  for  all  notes 
or  written  promises  to  pay.  Such 
notes  increase  the  indebtedness  or  lia- 
bilities of  the  business,  consequently 
the  Xotes  Payable  account  is  credited 
when  such  notes  are  given.  Then 
show  why  the  Xotes  Payable  ace  iun! 
i-  di  lited  when  some  of  these  debts 
or  liabilities  are  liquidated,  inductively 
leading  to  the  rule  for  debiting  the 
liability  accounts  when  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  liabilities  and  crediting  such 
accounts  when  the  liabilities  are  in- 
c r  e ased. 

Tlie  third  class  of  accounts  to  be 
considered  is  that  of  Proprietorship. 
Set  up  an  account  with  the  proprietor 
and  show  why  the  proprietor's  ac- 
count is  credited  for  an  increase  in 
proprietorship  and  debited  for  a  de- 
crease. The  student  can  be  led  to  see 
that  the  proprietorship  account  is  sim- 
ilar to  tin-  liability  accounts  when  we 
consider  the  business  as  being  the 
debtor.  The  business  owes  the  pro- 
prietor the  amount  he  invested  in  the 
business — in  like  manner  the  business 
owes  the  various  liabilities  which  are 
claims  against  the  assets,  so  to  the 
business  the  amount  shown  in  the 
proprietor's  account  would  be  a  lia- 
bility, and  therefore  we  can  conclude 
that  the  liability  and  proprietorship 
accounts  are  almost  the  same,  and  as 
a  consequence  ,our  rules  for  crediting 
liability  accounts  for  increases  in  lia- 
bilities and  debiting  the  liability  ac- 
counts for  decreases  in  liabilities  will 
hold  good  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
counts   of   proprietorship. 

If  the  last  two  classes  of  accounts, 
i.  e.,  income  and  expense,  are  taken 
up  and  analyzed  from  the  standpoint 
of  decreases  and  increases  in  proprie- 
torship we  can  establish  the  proper 
rules  for  debiting  and  crediting  such 
income  and  expense  accounts.  All  in- 
come, whether  operating  or  non-oper- 
ating, increases  the  proprietorship  or 
net  worth  of  the  business,  while  all 
outgo  or  expenses  decrease  that  net 
worth,  consequently  we  would  credit 
all  income  accounts  since  there  is  an 
increase  in  proprietorship,  and  we 
would  debit  all  expense  account-  be- 
cause there  is  a  decrease  in  proprie- 
torship  when  such  expenses  are  paid. 
Examples  of  income  accounts  that 
would  be  credited  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  proprietorship  are  Purchases 
Discount   and    Interest.      Examples   of 


expense  accounts  debited  for  all  de- 
creases in  proprietorship  or  net  worth 
are  general  administrative,'  selling, 
buying,  and  delivery.  These  represent 
the  operating  expenses,  the  non-oper- 
ating expenses  to  be  debited  are  in- 
terest and  sales  discount. 


Miss  Deborah  L.  Brown,  for  several 
years  teacher  in  the  Amesbury,  Mass.. 
High  School,  is  a  new  teacher  of  type- 
writing in  the  English  High  School, 
Lynn,    Mass. 

R.  G.  Layher,  for  several  years  with 
the  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis, 
is  a  new  teacher  in  the  High  School 
of   Commerce,   Detroit. 

George  Peterson,  of  Cairo,  Illinois, 
has  been  selected  to  head  the  co  n- 
mercial  work  in  the  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Kansas  City.   Mo. 

Kenneth  Taylor,  for  several  years 
head  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Eau  Claire.  Wis,  High  School,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Okla- 
homa   City,    Okla. 

N.  M.  Frr.nz,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
new  head  of  the  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment of  the  Albuquerque.  X.  Mex., 
Business  College. 

Sylvia  M.  Grifhn,  of  Worcester,  is  a 
new  teacher  of  commercial  work  in 
the  Amesbury,  Mass..  High  School. 

Lelah  Brownfield,  of  Urbana,  111.,  has 

bei  ii  elected  to  head  the  commercial 
work  in  the  Sparta,  111.,  Township 
High  School. 

G.  W.  Kopp,  Blinn  Memorial  College, 
Brenham,  Texas,  is  another  depend- 
able clubber.  A  list  of  forty  has  juat 
been   received. 

A.  C.  Evans,  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Issaquah.  Wash.,  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  Pasadent,  Calif., 
High  School  of  Commerce,  at  a  large 
increase  in  salary.  Mr.  Evans  writes 
a  very  fine  business  hand  and  will  no 
doubt  secure  splendid  results  in  Pasa- 
dena. 

R.  Haubrich,  President  and  founder 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Account- 
ancy and  Stenography.  Milwaukee, 
reports  that  the  school  is  steadily 
growing  in  attendance  and  winning 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  year  a  large  number  of  high 
school    graduates    enrolled. 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington, has  been  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Vocational  Education 
Division  of  the  Xew  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Albany.  Mr.  Lomax  will  be 
associated  with  Mr  \Y.  E.  Bartholo- 
mew, under  whose  direction  commer- 
cial education  in  the  state  of  Xew 
York  has  developed  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Lomax  will  work  for  the 
development  of  the  best  type  of  busi- 
ness training  in  the  Continuation 
Schools  of  the  State. 
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PROGRAM 

23rd  Annual  Convention  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  and  Allied  Associations 

Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  27-31,  1920 


Wednesday    Evening,    December   29 

National    Association    of    Accredited 

Commercial    Schools 


Monday   Evening,   December  27 





clock 


Convention   Hall,   Gregg  Shorthand  Federation 
President's    Address— H.    M.    Owen,    Brown's 

Business    College,    Decatur,    Illinois. 
Training     Stenographers    in     Ohio — 'the     poinds 

we   emphasize. 
Ten-minute   talks   by   Ohio's   leadings    teai  hers 

and  school  men  : 
1).    1).    .Miller,    Miller  School  of   Business.   Cm- 

I     Brown,  Actual  Business  College,  Akron. 
.1.   J.   Krider,   Canton  Actual   Business  College, 

Canton. 
F.    I..    Dyke,   Dyke   School   of  Business,   Cleve- 

W.    E.    Harbottle,   .Miami  Jacobs   Business  Col- 
lege,   Dayton. 
George    Gebhardt,    Bliss    College,    Columbus. 
Mrs.     E.     E.     Admire,     Metropolitan     Business 

College,    Cleveland. 
C.      I.     Brown,     Columbus     Business     College, 

Columbus. 
Comments  by  John  R.  Gregg. 

Tuesday    Morning,    December   28 

9    to   11    o'clock 

Exhibits,  in  Balcony  and  on  Convention  Floor. 

General    Federation    Meeting 

11    o'clock 

Address  of   Welcome  by   the   Mayor   of   Cleve 

land. 
Address— "The     Practical     Turn     to     Business 
Letters."     by     Sidney     S.     Wilson,     President 
Better  Letters  Association. 
Address— (By   a    Prominent   American.) 
Tuesday  Afternoon,    December  28 
Private    Schools    Section 
2    to    4 
"Lattice   Room" 
President's    Remarks — C.    T.    Smith,    Presidend 
Kansas   Ciity    Business  College,   Kansas   City, 
Missouri. 
'The    Development    of    the    Ideal    Commercial 
School,"    B.     V     Willi. tins.    President    Capital 
'  it'     Business    College,    Des    Moines,    Iowa. 

"•"ollege  Credits  for  Work  Done  in  Private 
Commercial  Schools,"  A.  F.  Gates,  Water- 
loo   Business   College,    Waterloo,   Iowa. 

Discussion. 

Public   Schools   Section 

2    to    4 

Convention   Hall 

"The  Mechanical  Equipment  for  Commercial 
Departments,"  by  J.  L.  Holtsclaw.  Princi- 
pal, the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Discussion  by  Elmer  (  \.  Miller,  Director  of 
Commercial    Education,    Pittsburgh,    Penn. 

"Business  Organization  and  Adminislratn.il  in 
Secondary  Schools,"  by  Dr.  J.  Anton  de 
Haas,  New  York  University,  New  York 
City. 

Discussion  by  A.  H.  Sproul,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  State  Normal  School, 
Salem,   Massachusetts. 

Business    Round-table 


Convention    Hall 
i    the    Recent    Developments    in    Com- 
mercial   Education,"    Dr.    (den    L.    Suieg'lt, 
Specialist    in    Commercial    Education,    Bureau 
of    Education.    Washington,    D.    C. 
-las    Advanced    Accounting    a     Place,    in     the 
High   School   and   Commercial   School   Curri- 
culum?"    Mr    W.   S.  Ashby,   Bowline   Green 
Business    University,    Bowling    Green,    Ky 
"orrelation    of   Arithmetic   and    Bookkeeping," 
Mr.    F.    G.    .Nichols,   Federal    Board   of  Voca- 
1    Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 


"S 


Di: 

Shorthand    Round-table 
4    to   6 
South    Foyer 
"Attitudes    and    Objectives    in     Typewritnig," 
1.  Walter   Ross.   Pittsburgh,  Pa.      Di 
led  by   C.    E.    Birch,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
"Points    to    Emphasize    in    Developing    Skill    in 
Shorthand,"    Frederick    H.    Curtler,   Chicago, 
[11 
"Business     English,    a    Ouestion    of    Values," 

Florence   Maher,   Des   Moines,   Iowa. 
"A    Story    of   Touch    Typewriting   Twenty-four 
Years     Ac  L      C       R      m  51  1,     St.     Toseph, 

Mo. 


North  Foyer 
4    to    6 
Typewriting    Classes,    Demonstrations   and    In- 
structions  by    Miss    Emma    B.    Dearborn,    of 
Columbia    University. 

Tuesday  Evening,   December  28 
8   o'clock 
Gregg     Shorthand     Federation 
Convention   Hall 
"The    Teaching    of    Shorthand    and    Typewrit- 
ing,"   (Fifteen    Minute  Talks)  : 
The    Columbus    Way — George     H.     Zimpfer, 

Columbus    High    School    of    Commerce. 
The    Detroit    Way— E.    G.    Blackstone,    Cen- 
tral   High    School.    Detroit;    C.    W.    Blan- 
chard,   Northern   High  School,    Detroit. 
The   Cincinnati    Way — I.    R.    Garbutt,   Direc- 
tor  of   Commercial    Education,    Cincinnati. 
"How  to  Get  Maximum   Results  in   Shorthand 
Teaching,"    Wallace    W.    Renshaw,    Manager 
New     York     Office,     Gregg    Publishing    Co., 
New   York   City. 
Business    Meeting. 

National   Association   of  Accredited 
Commercial   Schools 
8:00 


'Lai 


Ro 


Wednesday    Morning,    December   29 
9   to   11 
"The    Administration     of     Co-operative,     Part- 
time    Commercial   Training,"    by    S.    B.    Car- 
kin,    Director    of    Business    Education,    Ro- 
chester,  New   York. 
"The  Cincinnati   Plan,"   by  Irving  R.   Garbutt, 
Director   of    Commercial    Education,    Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Private    Schools    Section 
9   to   11 
Convention    Hall 
"A    New    Message    on   the    Teaching    of    Busi- 
ness   English,"    Sherwin   Cody,   Cody   School 
of    English,   Rochester,   New   York. 


hi- 


'Ec 


;  of  Business,"  Frederick  Tuchhoff, 
LL.  B.,  William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg,   Virginia. 


"The  Importance  of  Using  'The  Psychological 
Moment'  for  Pressing  the  Subject  of  Higher 
Accountancy  in  Our  Schools,"  H.  M.  Jame- 
son, Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 
"Salesmanship,"    T.    S.    Knox,    Knox    School    of 

Salesmanship,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Discussion. 

General    Federation    Meeting 

11     to    12 

Convention   Hall 

Address— "The     Business    Letter    as    a    Sales 

m  111, "  by  Charles  R.   Weirs,  of  Philadelphia, 


A.lilr 


Bowlii 


—    By    Mr.    J.    L.    H 
(,reen,    Kentucky. 

Noonday    Luncheon 

12:30    to    2:30 

Convention   Hall 

Fun.     "Feed,"     Friendship     and     Frolic.       Get 

tickets    before    11    o'clock. 

Business    Round-table 
1:. in    10    4:30 
"Lattice    Room- 
On   Wednesday  afternoon  the   Business   Round- 
table    will    give   a    reception    in    behalf   of    the 
World's    Greatest    Penmen,    who    in    turn    will 
render   a    program    on   the    various   phases    of 
pen   art. 

Shorthand    Round-table 

2:30    to    4:30 

Convention  Hall 

"Types    of    Drill    in    Shorthand,"    Charles    ('.. 

Reigner,     Baltimore,    Md. 
"Wn  M     we     Require     of     Our    Stenographers," 
M       ,      termam     Jones.     Manager     Personnel 
Service,     Sherwin- Will:. mis     Company. 
"Practical    Tests    in    Shorthand    for    Standardi- 
sation,"  J.    L.    Harman.    Bowling    Green,    Ky 
"A    Personally    Conducted    Tour    in    Typewrit- 
ing."   Adelaide    B.    Hakes.    Chicago,    111.    Dis- 
cussion  led  by   Ethel   E.   Rough,   Whitewater, 

Wis 

Election  of  Officers. 

North   Foyer 
2:30    to    4:30 


Me 


12 


Address— "The    History    and     Development    of 

Shorthand,"   by  John   R.    Gregg,    New   York 

Address— "Self-culture   in   the   Margin   of   Life,"  I 

by  Dr.    Edward   Howard   Griggs. 
Business  Meeting  and  Election  of   Officers. 
Good    Fellowship   Dinner 
12:30   to   2  :30 
Convention   Hall 
For    good    fellows    and    good    fell-hers.      We'll 
love  one   another,    laugh   together  and    listen 
to  Dr.  Griggs.  Get  tickets  before  11  o'clock. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  December  30 
Public    Schools    Section 
2:30    to    4:30 
Convention    Hall 
"The    Administration    of    Commercial    Courses 
on    an    All  year    Basis."    by    W.    S.     Deffer- 
baugh,    Specialist   in    School    Administration, 
U.     S.     Bureau    of    Education,     Washington, 
1).    C. 
Discussion     bv     Solomon     Weimer,     Principal, 
High   School   of   Commerce,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Private    Schools    Section 
2:30    to    4:30 
"Lattice   Room" 
"Business    Organization    and    Management,"    P. 
S.    Spangler,    President    Duff's   Business  Col- 
lege,   Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania. 

"A  Secretarial  Course  in  the  Business  School," 
Charles  F.  Reigner,  LL.  B.,  H.  M.  Rowe  ' 
Co.,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 

Discussion. 

"The   Power  of   Personality,"    H.    C.    Spillman, 

r    Remington  Typewriter  Co.,   New   Y'ork    City. 

of   Officers.         / 


Typewriting  Classes,  Lectures  and  Demon- 
strations, 1 1  v  Miss  Emma  B.  Dearborn,  of 
Columbia   University. 

4:30    to   6:30 

North  Foyer 

Thursday   Evening,    December  30 

8   o'clock 

Convention    Hall 

General    Federation    Meeting 

Address— "Education    for    the    New    Era,"    by 

Dr.    Edward   Howard   Griggs,   of   New   York. 

Friday    Morning.    December   31 

8    to    9 

Exhibits 


Balcony  and  on  Convention  Floor. 
Federation    Meeting 
9    to    12 
Address — "America's     Greatest     Problem,"     by 

Dr.    S.    E.    Brewster. 
Address — "Secretarial     Training,"     by     Charles 

G.    Reigner.    Baltimore,    Md. 
Address— "Why    Nine   Men   out   of   Every   Ten 
Fail,"    by   J.    S.    Knox,    Cleveland. 

Friday    Afternoon,    December   31 
2    to   4 
North  Foyer 
Typewriting    Classes,    lecture   and    Demonstra- 
tions,  by    Miss    Emma    B.    Dearborn,   of   Co- 


ity. 


Private    Schools    Section 

2    to    4 

Convention    Hall 

"Education  for  Citizenship,"   H.   E.   V.    Porter, 

President      Jamestown       Business       College, 

ramestown,   New  York. 

Discussion. 

"How  Can  the  Private  Business  School  Help 
in  Training  for  Foreign  Trade?"  Dr.  Glen 
L.  Swiggettt,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation, 0.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 


'"1  he 


■While-You  I.earn"  Plan  of  Con- 
1  Business  College,"  O.  H.  Hoff 
sident  Hoffman's  Business  College, 
e,    W 


Milv 
Discussion. 
Election    of    Officers. 

Public    Schools    Section 

2    to    4 

"Lattice    Room" 

"The    Promotion    of    Efficiency    in    Commercial 

Subjects    Through    State    Contests,"    by    Miss 

Ethel     E.     Rough,     State     Normal     School, 

Whitewater,    Wisconsin. 
"Some    Current    Tendencies    and     Problems    in 

Commercial   Education,"  by   Paul  S.   I.omax, 

State      Department     of     Education,      All  any, 

New    York. 
Adjournment. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


WHY   CLOSE  THE   LEDGER? 

Do  you  know  why  the  Ledger 
should  lie  closed? 

One  reason  often  given  is  "To  show 
the  loss  or  gain."  But  the  loss  or  gain 
is  always  found  from  the  Loss  &  Gain 
ftatemenl  befoi  the  books  an-  clos- 
ed. Therefore  this  is  not  a  valid 
reason. 

Another  reason  sometimes  given  is 
"To  avoid  columns  too  long  to  add 
conveniently."  But  Personal  Ac- 
counts are  not  closed  at  stated  inter- 
val-, no  matter  how  long  they  may 
iecomi  While  \\  is  true  that  closing 
the  Ldeger  does  make  it  more  con- 
venient to  find  the  totals  of  the  col- 
umn-, that  in  itself  would  not  be  a 
Sufficient  reason  for  closing  the 
Ledg.  i 

The  real  reason  is  to  he  found  in 
th,  condition  of  the  Ledger  after  it 
is  closed,  ft  then  shows  only  the  Re- 
sources, Liabilities.  and  Capital. 
Bookkeeping  students  frequently  have 
difficulty  in  locating  the  error  when 
the  "Proof  Trial  Balance"  does  not 
['come  out  right"  What  they  should 
|p  in  such  a  c  ise  is  to  check  the 
Proof  Trial  Balance,  or  balance  taken 
stfti  r  i  he  I  .edger  is  closed,  with  the 
Statement  bt  Resources  and  Liabili- 
ty-. The  two  should  agree  exactly, 
unless  some  entries  have  been  made 
other  than  tho.se  to  close  the  Ledger. 
The  following  reason  is  offered  for 
your  consideration:  "The  Ledger  is 
closed  so  that  it  may  clearly  show  the 
condition  of  the  business  at  a  given 
date."  Thai  is  to  say.  it  is  closed  so 
that  it  may  exhibit  a  true  statement 
of  the  Resources  and  Liabilities,  to- 
gether  with    the    Net   Capital. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  defini- 
tion: What  point  or  points  does  it 
n.it  cover?  What  does  your  teacher 
think   of  it": 

A.  L.  Thomas,  District  Superintend- 
ent of  Mannington  District,  Marion 
County,  West  Virginia,  believes  in 
giving"  his  teachers  helps  besides  the 
textbooks  in  penmanship.  He  is  pro- 
viding them  with  copies  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  the  Board 
of  Education  paying  for  the  subscrip- 
tions. We  want  to  commend  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  to  all  supervisors 
ami    superintendents. 

C.  H.  Haverfield,  of  the  Findlay  High 
School,  used  his  salesmanship  ability 
with  such  telling  effect  as  to  secure 
subscriptions  from  every  pupil  in  his 
bookkeeping  class.  This  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  and  power  of 
Mr.  Haverfield  but  speaks  well  for  the 
intelligence  and  ambition  of  the  stu- 
dents in  his  class.  We  expect  most 
of  these  voung  people  to  bring  their 
writing  up  to  the  certificate  standard 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


YOUR  EMPLOYER'S  ENGLISH— 
AND  YOU 
Upon  the  stenographer  rest-  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  kind  of 
English  used  by  her  employer.  Main 
are  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  of  the  limited  vocabulary  anil 
hackneyed  style  used  in  business  let 
ters,  but  tin-  part  of  the  stenographer 
in  producing  letters  of  this  style  has 
not  always  been  recognized,  either  by 
the  critics,  or  by  the  business  men 
themselves. 

Any  man  who  dictate-  will  uncon- 
sciously accommodate  his  vocabulary 
and  style  to  the  limitations  of  his  ste- 
nographer. It  she  can  get  down  in 
shorthand  and  transcribe  correctlj  "ii 
the  typewriter  the  most  apt  words 
and  the  most  expressive  phrases  that 
-mess  man  knows  how  to  use, 
he  will  tend  constantly  to  increase  his 
vocabulary  and  improve  the  construc- 
11  hi  hi"  in-  sentences.  The  correct 
word  and  the  telling  phrase  will  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  every-day 
word  or  trite  phrase.  Secure  iVi  the 
knowledge  that  his  words  will  be 
reproduced  correctly,  he  can  give  his 
entire  attention  to  the  choosing  of  the 
best  word,  and  the  most  logical  con- 
struction  of   his   sentences 

But  not  all  stenographers  can  write 
long  words  or  unusual  phrases.  There 
are  those  to  whom  the  word  of  more 
than  two  syllables  is  anathema — to  be 
written  in  longhand,  sometimes  incor 
rectly,  and  often  misspelled,  Main  a 
man  is  avoiding  such  words  in  his 
dictation  because  In-  stenographer 
cannot  write  them.  He  may  not  rea 
lize  it — very  likely  he  does  not;  but 
his  writing  i-  limited  not  bj  the  limi- 
tations of  his  own  knowledge,  but  by 
the  limitation-   of   Ins   stenographer. 

It  may  be  much  better  to  say  "You 
are  certainly  justified  in  tin 
plaint  -ou  make  in  your  letter  written 
day  heio''e  yesterday"  than  to  begin 
"We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
recent  date."  but  if  the  stenographer 
can  write  the  latter  and  cannot  write 
the  former,  the  temptation  is  to  use 
the  expression  which  she  is  able  to 
write. 

This  condition  should  -pur  ever;. 
student  of  shorthand  —  and  every 
shorthand  writer  should  be  a  student 
as  long  as  he  lives— to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  English,  as  well  as  to 
more  completely  master  the  system 
he  writes.  There  is  a  demand  for 
good  stenographers,  and  this  demand 
will  increase.  Moreover,  the  salary 
of  a  good  stenographer  is  much  more 
than  the  salary  of  a  poor  stenog- 
rapher. How  can  you  expect  a  four- 
syllable  salary  if  you  can't  write  four- 
syllable   words? 


JUNIOR   CHAMBER   OF 
COMMERCE 
Pasadena,    Calif.,    High    School 
Some   of   their   activities,   sent   in   an- 
swer to  an  inqu.ry,  by  Charles  L. 
Lewis,  Commercial  Teacher 

On  Saturday,  October  Kith,  we  had 
an  excursion  to  San  Pedro,  to  help 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  down 
there  celebrate  the  landing  of  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cahrillo  at  that  port  in 
1542.  Our  Board  of  Directors  rode 
in  the  parade  in  a  decorated  automo- 
bile bearing  a  banner  with  these 
words,  "Pasadena  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce." 

On  October  30th  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Commercial  Teachers  Associa- 
tion met  here  in  Pasadena.  The 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  char- 
tered several  large  sight-seing  cars 
and  acted  as  guides  to  show  the  com- 
mercial teachers  the  City  of  Pasadena. 

Another  activity  of  the  year  is  the 
participation  in  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  which  is  held  in  Pasadena  each 
year  of  January.  We  also  entered  a 
decorated  automobile  in  the  parade. 

Here   is  a  specimen  program   of   our 
monthly    meetings: 
1.      Music— Jazz    sextet 
:.'.     Reading  of  minute-   of   last    meet- 
ing. 
:;.     Unfinished    business. 
t.     New  business. 

5.      Address — "Qualifications  for  Busi- 
ness    Sui  ce  --,"      O      M.      Ilerlihy. 
President  of  Model  Grocery, 
(i.     Reading  by   Dorothy   Finer. 


SIZE  AND  SUCCESS 

"I  like  to  deal  with  Monstrous  & 
aid  the  first  woman.  "They 
have  a  great  big  store,  where  you  can 
buy  anything  from  a  lemon  to  a 
limousine.  They  buy  so  much  that 
they  get  bottom  prices,  and  they  can 
afford  to  sell  at  low  prices,  also.  And 
there  is  always  a  good  selection  to 
choose   from." 

The  woman  from  the  village  smiled. 

"Give  me  the  small  store  every 
he  -aid.  ■•Your  big  store  may- 
have  a  lot  of  nice  thing-  in  it  to  sell. 
but  it  has  too  many  strangers  in  it 
to  suit  me,  and  too  many  chances  to 
sell  yourself."  The  group  nodded  ap- 
provingly, for  they  somehow  did  not 
feel  at  ease  in  the  big  store.    • 

"Give  me  the  store  where  I  am 
known,  where  friendship's  light  of 
cheer  is  thrown  'round  every  word 
and  every  act  that  goes  to  close  the 
business  pact;  where  my  small  griefs 
ami  petty  cares  may  be  rehearsed  to 
one  who  cares  about  my  aches  and 
and  end  as  well  as  how  much 
coin  I  spend.  The  large  store  max 
excel  in  goods,  but  the  small  store 
beats  it  all  to  pieces  in  its  human 
touch." 

MORAL:  (No,  you  are  wrong. 
The  moral  is  not  that  people  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  big-store  way  of 
doing  business.)  This  teaches  us  that 
it  is  the  human  touch  that  makes  a 
successful  store-:  but  some  people 
want  it  expressed  in  fine  fixtures  and 
a  large  stock,  and  others  in  good 
weight    and    interesting    conversation 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


WOODEN  MONEY 

going   to   tell  you   this   month, 

of  the  Business  Educator,  the 

■  torj    of  a  young   man 

who   made   money   out 

of    wood. 

A  Forest  F.re 
"1     don't     like     the 
1  .uk-    of    that    saioke 
over     the     blackberry 

swamp,"  s  a  i  d  Mr. 
Dalton  to  hi-  son 
Jim,  as  he  pointed  to 
if  dark  vapor  billowing 
it  )  in  the  south  over  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees  that  made  farmer  Dalton's 
i  mber  1  >t,  of  which  he  was  very 
pn  md 

''Oh  1  guess  it  won't  do  any  hurt. 
It's  only  the  old  blackberry  swamp, 
fill  of  brush  where  they  cut  off  the 
timber,  that's  burning  up  and  the  rail- 
r  .ad  men  are  watching  it.  It'll  die 
down  when  the  swamp  lot  is  burned 
over,"    said    young    Jim. 

"Yes,  probably  it  will,  but  it's  awful 
h  jt  and  dry  and  if  it  once  gets  into 
our  wood  lot  i  don't  believe  you  could 
stop  it  till  it  killed  every  one  of  th  ise 
young  trees,"  said  the  farmer.  "We 
will  keep  an  eye  on  it  anyway.  Th  ise 
railroad  men  don't  care  a  durn  if  they 
burned  up  the  whole  county  with  the 
sparks   from   their  old   engine." 

A  new  railroad  was  just  coming  to 
the  town  of  Jaffray,  near  which  was 
located  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dalton.  a 
hard  working,  industrious  but  rather 
shiftless  farmer.  He  had  been  a  car- 
penter in  his  younger  days  and  a  good 
one,  but  when  about  .50  he  had  re- 
tired from  that  line  of  work  and 
bought  a  farm  on  which  there  was  a 
nice  healthy  mortgage,  to  meet  the 
interest  on  which  took  most  of  the 
produce  of  the  not  very  fertile  acres. 
But  there  was  one  redeeming  feature. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  Dalton  pas- 
ture was  a  beautiful  up-growing  for- 
est  of  tine  second  growth  timber,  ash, 
oak,  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  tall  and 
straight  as  arrows  were  the  trees, 
anywhere  from  six  inches  To  eighteen 
inches  at  the  butt.  They  were  the 
pride  of  Mr.  Dalton's  heart  and  the 
hope  of  future  value  to  his  farm. 
Thirty  acres  of  these  hue  growing 
tree-,  am!  I  lie  ground  all  through  this 
timber  lot  was  thickly  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  past  year-'  leaves  that  were 
in  these  late  days  of  August,  as  dry 
and    inflammable    as    tinder. 

The  new  railroad  had  reached  a 
point  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  Dal- 
ton wood  Int  cutting  its  way  through 
an  old  blackberry  swamp  where  tim- 
ber had  been  cut  off  several  years  be- 
Fore  and  the  waste  allowed  "to  lie  on 
the  ground.  The  construction  train 
hauling  gravel,  railroad  ties,  and  rails 
through  this  swamp  now  as  dry  as  the 
Imited  States  since  '19,  had  set  this 
swamp   on    tire   by    the    sparks    thrown 


nut  from  the  smoke  -tack  of  the  old 
fashioned  wood  burning  locomotive 
and  the  blackberry  swamp  that  after- 
noon was  a  very  inferno  and  many  a 
! i.i nl  working  spider  and  field  mouse, 
bull  frog  and  mud  hen  had  been  made 
homeless  by  the  fierce  flares.  The 
railroad  section  boss  had  set  men  on 
guard  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
to  keep  the  fin  from  spreading  into 
the  timber  lot  of  Dalton  and  the  open 
laid-  of  adjoining  farms.  It  was  a 
still  afternoon  with  little  wind,  and 
as  night  approached  and  the  dew  be- 
gan to  fall  the  flames  had  died  down 
to  a  smouldering  heap  of  embers 
which  covered  several  acres  of  the 
old  blackberry  swamp  It  was  en- 
tirely safe  to  say  that  there  would  be 
no  blackberries  there  next  season,  f  ir 
everything   was    consumed. 

By  nine  o'clock  everybody  in  the 
little  settlement  of  three  groups  of 
farm  buildings,  at  the  Corners,  as  the 
Dalton  place  was  called,  was  in  bed 
and  asleep.  They  went  to  bed  early 
in  the  country  those  days  and  got  up 
early.  Xo  eight  hour  days  on  a  coun- 
try farm  twenty-five  years  ago,  which 
is  about  the  date  of  this  story  of 
making  gold  out  of  wood. 

As  the  sun  went  down  the  fire  died 
down,  but,  about  eight  o'clock  a  stiff 
wind  from  the  south  fanned  dead 
e  nbers  into  life  again,  and  a  playful 
zephyr  picked  up  a  few  fire  brands 
^n<\  tossed  them  into  the  edge  of  the 
Dalton  wood  lot  where  they  at  once 
made  connection  with  the  thick  car- 
pet of  dead  leaves  as  dry  as  the  old 
fashionde  tinder  with  which  our  great 
great  grandpa  used  to  light  the 
kitchen  fire  before  matches  were  in- 
vented, and  young  Jim  Dalton  coming 
home  from  the  village  where  he  had 
been  to  attend  some  kind  of  a  young 
people's  meeting,  possibly  a  meeting 
of  two  only,  saw  the  gleam  of  fire  as 
he  reached  the  hill  top  which  looked 
down  into  his  father's  fine  forest  pro- 
perty; long  streaks  of  flame  reaching 
up  between  the  trunks  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  great  clouds  of  smoke  roll- 
ing up  high  against  the  moonlit  sky 
and  wind  tossed  in  billowing  waves 
far  up  above  the  tree  tops.  Young 
Jim  was  driving  his  father's  smart 
little  sorrel  mare  and  he  gave  her  a 
-lamp  a<  ross  the  rump  with  the  loose 
rein-  that  sent  her  on  the  full  run 
towards  home.  Young  Jim  hopped 
over  the  wheels  before  she  came  to 
a  stop,  hammered  on  the  door  and 
shouted,  "Fire!"  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  farmer  Dalton  poked  his 
towselcd  head  out  of  the  window  and 
Mrs.  Dalton  and  the  hired  girl  and 
Tom  Ranger,  the  hired  man,  soon 
appearde  in  undress  uniform  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  It  didn't  take 
the  farmer  long  to  sec,  for  the  red 
clouds  in  the  southwest  and  the  roll- 
ing volume  of  black  smoke  silver 
edged  by  the  bright  moon  showed  at 
once    the    scene    of   disaster 

"We  got  to  stop  it,"  said  Jim.  "I'll 
rout  out  the  neighbors  and  let'-  gel 
out  there  and  see  what  we  can  do. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  in  the  wood  lot  al- 
ready and  if  it  is  we  will  have  a  deuce 
of  a   time   to   stop   it." 


A  few  moments  brought  a  half 
dozen  men  and  as  many  women  and! 
girl-  from  the  neighboring  houses, 
and  witli  shovels  and  brooms  and 
axes  they  made  their  speedy  way  to 
tin  scene  of  danger.  It  took  only  a 
glance  to  sfee  that  there  was  little 
imp'  of  that  small  force  stopping  the 
flames  which  already  had  eaten  their 
wa\  I  ir  quite  a  distance  into  the  30 
teres  of  standing  timber. 

"You  stay  here  and  fight  it  the  best 
you  can."  -aid  Jim.  "I'm  going  to  put 
for  the  village  and  wake  up  the  rail- 
road gang.  They  set  this  fire.  We 
can't  do  anything  to  stop  it.  It  will 
take  10(1  men  to  stop  this  fire  and  I 
don't  know  as  they  can  do  it."  "Go 
ahead."  said  farner  Dalton,  "rout  out 
the  railroad  men.  They  can  run  an 
engine  and  a  flat  car  or  two  up  here 
and  bring  the  firemen  from  the  vil- 
lage. By  Judas,  I  don't  want  to  lose 
that  wood  lot!  My  farm  wouldn't 
be  worth  the  mortgage  if  that  wood 
lot  goes  and  I  don't  get  paid  for  it 
from   the   railroad   folk-. 

Jim  didn't  stop  to  hitch  up  again. 
lie  just  mounted  the  sorrel  mare  bare 
back,  lor  most  farm  hoys  of  that  time 
could  ride  a  horse  without  a  saddle, 
and  at  a  speed  that  defied  traffic  regu- 
lations he  rode  in  regular  cowboy 
style  for  the  village  'll/2  miles  dis- 
lance.  There  the  fire  bells  rang.  The 
firemen  came  out.  The  railroad  sec- 
tion boss  routed  out  the  engineer  and 
firemen  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
a  hundred  men  with  axes,  shovels  and 
picks  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  of 
disaster.  In  the  meantime  the  wind, 
instead  of  dying  dowm.  rose  to  greater 
violence  as  the  wind  always  does 
when  hot  fire  is  burning,  and  in  spite 
c  f  all  efforts  before  morning  it  was 
plain  enough  to  everybody  that  the 
fine  Dalton  wood  lot  was  doomed  and 
far  ner  Dalton  hitched  up  his  oxen 
and  plowed  furrows  just  outside  the 
edge  of  the  wood  lot  to  protect  the 
fields  from  the  triumphant  flames. 

It  was  not  until  the  heavy  rains 
which  came  a  week  or  ten  days  later, 
early  in  September,  that  the  fire  was 
fully  quenched  in  the  thick  mass  of 
I  :aves  that  covered  the  ground  in  the 
Dalton  wocd  lot.  The  trees  them- 
selves showed  but  slight  marks  of  the  ■ 
fire.  Some  few  were  birch  trees  that 
had  the  brak  burned  up  a  few  feet 
en  the  trunks.  Many  of  the  oaks, 
maples,  ash  and  chestnut  tree-  -bow- 
ed only  a  little  scorching  around  the 
butt  and  the  roots  of  each  tree.  But 
farmer  Dalton  sadly  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "I  don't  believe  those  trees 
will  ever  leaf  out  again.  They're  as 
dead  as  old  Pharoah  sleeping  under 
I  lie  pyramids  of  Egypt,"  and  farmer 
Dalton  was  right  Fire  at  the  roots 
i  f  young  trees  will  kill  them,  and  the 
i  i  iiad  sought  out  the  roots  of  every 
tree  in  the  Dalton  wood  lot.  The 
railr  'ad  company  claimed  that  they 
were  n  >i  responsible,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  risks  taken  by  any- 
body wdio  lived  along  the  line  of  rail- 
roads, and  while  lawyer  Scott  told 
farmer  Dalton  that  he  believed  the 
railroad  was  responsible  for  the  dam- 
age to  his  wood  lot,  the  lawyer  said: 
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"You  will  have  an  expensive  law- 
get  the  damages.  If  the  jury 
Eves  you  a  large  amount,  the  com- 
>an_\  will  appeal  and  keep  it  dragging 
Bong  in  the  court  for  years.  You 
had  better  settle  with  them  -  i  m 
way."  and  the  attorney  of  the  railroad 
said.  "Cut  down  the  trees.  Cut  them 
nto  ties,  those  that  are  big  enough, 
and  those  that  are  not  big  enough  cut 
into  fire  wood,  and  we  will  buy 
the  lire  wood  and  burn  it  in  our  en- 
gines." For  it  was  the  days  of  wood 
burning  engines,  and  the  railroad 
■ought  thousands  of  cords  of  hard- 
wood for  use  in  their  locomotives  each 
year. 

Enter  Jim  Dalton 

Jim  Dalton  was  is  years  old.  and 
during  the  winter  preceding  the  burn- 
ing of  his  father's  wood  lot  he  had 
attended  business  college  in  a  city 
about  forty  miles  from  hotfie  A 
promising  young  fell  iw  was  Jim.  and 
after  he  completed  hi-  course  of  book- 
k'<  I  ing  and  o  t  he  r  commercial 
■ranches,  he  had  obtained  a  position 
in  a  furniture  factory  in  the  neighbor- 
nig  citj  of  Keene.  It  was  a  big  estab- 
lishment, and  Jin  was  assistant  book- 
keeper. The  regular  bookkeeper  was 
an  elderly  gentleman,  not  very  much 
in  love  with  hard  work  II*  -  noked 
an  odorous  pipe  most  of  thi 
Young  Jin  was  very  ambition-,  an  I 
p  illing  to  .Li  most  of  the  bookkeeping 
w  irk.  ami  the  head  bookkeeper  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  it  so.  so  they 
ing  very  nicely  together.  Young 
Jon  was  home  on  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion when  the  tire  changed  the  whole 
current    of   his    life. 

Now  young  Jim  had  found  out  a 
good  deal  about  the  wooden  ware 
business  in  the  office  of  this  furniture 
factory  at  Keene.  Just  about  a  mile 
below  the  Dalton  farm,  there  was  a 
fall  in  the  small  river  which  tl  iwed 
through  the  thirty  miles  length  of  the 
valley  and  one  side  of  this  fall  stood 
a  -  all  wooden  mill  that  was  known 
a-  the  Clothes  Pin  Factory.  The 
Clothes  Pin  Factory  was  rather  a 
tu  -ible  down  affair  nut  doing,  much 
business.  It  had  belonged  to  a  maiden 
lady  and  her  bachelor  brother  who. 
recently  deceased,  left  it  to  her.  She 
was  satisfied  to  make  clothespins  and 
sell  them  if  anybody  wanted  to  buy 
them,  but  being  very  well  off  didn't 
push  the  business.  Half  a  dozen 
young  fellows  about  the  factory  vil- 
lage found  occasional  employment  in 
the  Clothes  Pin  Factory  when  they 
hadn't  anything  better  to  do.  and  i' 
was  a  visit  to  this  factory  one  rainy 
Saturday  to  see  a  boy  friend  who 
wanted  him  to  play  on  the  ball  team 
that  put  a  new  idea  into  the  brains 
of    young   Jim    Dalton 

"Where  do  you  sell  these  clothes- 
pins.   Joe?"    was    the    beginning    of    a 


short  dialogue  between  Jim  Dalton 
and  Joe  Bradbury,  boss  of  the  clothes- 
pin factory,  a  young  fellow  not  much 
older  than  Jim  himself. 

"Why  most  of  them  goes  to  Bos- 
ton; .1  few  goes  to  dealers  in  other 
around    here." 

"Couldn't  you  sell  more  of  them 
and  keep  some  men  to  work  all  the 
time?" 

"Yes,  but  the  old  woman  don't  care 
much  about  it.  she's  got  money 
enough,  and  there  ain't  anybody  to 
push    the   business." 

"Why   don't  you   push    it?" 

"Well  you  see,  Jim,  I  ain't  built 
that  way.  but  I  got  a  dandy  machine 
here  for  turning  out  clothespins  and 
I  can  make  them  cheaper  than  any- 
body else,  and  1  believe  I  will  get 
this  machine  patented,  or  1  would  it 
I  had  the  money." 

"Let's  look  at  your  old  machine,  if 
it    is    such    a    wonder." 

"You  come  right  along  here,  and 
just  let  me  show  you  what  she  will 
do.  and   see   what   you  think  about  it." 

"Why    don't    you    get    it    patented?" 

"Well  it  will  cost  $75.00  and  this 
ain't  much  of  a  business  anyway,  and 
1  don't  know  as  it  will  pay." 

The  two  young  men  went  along  to 
the  lathe,  and  indeed  it  took  the  prac- 
ticed eye  of  young  Jim  Dalton,  who 
knew  something  about  wood  working 
machinery,  only  a  moment  to  see  that 
it  was  indeed  a  fine  machine.  It  took 
a  square  bit  of  wood,  and  in  consid- 
erably less  than  a  second,  turned  out 
a   complete   well   made   clothes   pin. 

Xow  to  Bradbury,  the  good  natured 
but  shiftless  young  fellow  who  work- 
ed an  occasional  day.  the  clothes  inn 
business  didn't  seem  worth  while,  but 
Jim  Dalton  knew  that  the  millions  of 
h  msewives  in  this  big  country  used 
!  isl  of  clothespins,  fir  everybody 
high  and  low  except  a  few  city  people 
and  a  very  few  at  that,  showed  their 
c  dor-  on  the  family  clothes  line 
which  Haps  alike  its  contents  in  coun- 
try back  yards  or  over  city  areas. 
Clothepins  don't  cost  much,  they  are 
easilj  broken,  and  young  Jim  while 
he  had  not  studied  the  matter  knew 
very  veil  that  there  should  be  lots 
of  the  ii   used. 

"What  kind  of  wood  do  you  use 
lor    making    these,    Bradbury?" 

"Almost  any  kind  of  hard  wood, 
beech,  birch,  anything  that  will  turn 
well." 

"Have  anv  trouble  in  getting  ti  n- 
ber?" 

"Well,  yes  we  do.  Only  once  in  a 
while  a  fellow  brings  in  a  lot  that 
really  is  first  rate.  If  he  was  making 
a  lot  of  them  we  would  have  to  go 
out  and   hunt  up  good   timber." 

"Suppose  the  old  lady  would  lease 
this   mill   to   a   fellow?" 

"Why,    I    don't    know.      If   anv    fel- 


low's crazy  enough  to  lea-e  it  ]"  r- 
haps  she  might." 

1'hi-  idea  was  born  to  Jim  Dalton: 
There  were  thirty  acres  of  fine  stand- 
ing timber  dead  at  the  root  that  must 
he  cut  down  within  a  year  or  two 
before  the  worms  got  into  it  and 
spoiled  it.  True,  the  railroad  com- 
pany had  offered  his  father  $4.00  a 
cord  for  it.  but  it  would  cost  $2.00  a 
cord  to  cut  it  and  deliver  it.  leaving 
little  of  profit.  Why  not  make  it 
into    clothespins? 

Jim  Dalton  went  to  see  Miss  Upton 
that  afternoon.  He  knew  her  well, 
rather  liked  the  old  lady,  and  she  had 
known  Jim  before  he  even  put  on 
short   pants. 

"Miss  Upton,"  said  Jim.  "Would 
you  lease  me  the  clothespin  factory 
if   i    wanted   to   run    it?" 

"Why  Jimmy.  I  don't  know  but 
what  I  would,  but  what  would  you 
want  to  run  it  for?  There  ain't  busi- 
ness enough  there  to  keep  even  three 
or  four  men  busy  all  the  time." 

"No,  Miss  Upton,  there  isn't  unless 
a  man  goes  out  and  digs  up  some 
more  business,  but  father's  lost  his 
wood  lot.  It  he  has  to  cut  it  up  and 
-ell  it  for  fire  wood  there  won't  be 
much  left,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  that 
clothespin  factory  I  could  make  it 
up  into  clothespins  and  perhaps  some 
other  small  wooden  ware  and  make 
some   money   for   bin    out   of   it  " 

"Well  now,  Jimmy,  perhaps  you 
might.  I  would  be  dreadfully  glad  to 
do  anything  to  help  your  father,  fir 
I  know  he  felt  awful  bad  when  he  1  st 
that  nice  young  wood  lot." 

"Yes.  indeed  he  did.  Mi--  I'pt  in, 
and  it  is  just  wicked  to  have  to  cut 
that  nice  timber  up  and  burn  it  on 
those  darn  locomotives  that  killed 
the    tree-." 

"Why  Jimmy  I  don't  really  care 
anything  about  that  factory.  It  be- 
longed to  my  brother,  who  left  it  to 
me  when  he  died.  Nobody  wants  to 
buy  it.  1  just  run  it  when  there  are 
any  orders  to  give  these  boys  around 
the  village  a  chance  to  make  a  few- 
dollars.  I'd  just  as  soon  you'd  have 
it  and  you  can  pay  me  whatever  you 
can  afford  to  and  take  over  what  little 
business  comes  in.  I  don't  make  any- 
thing out   of  it.   scarcely  " 

"All  right.  Miss  Upton:  I  will  sec 
what  I  can  do  and  let  you  know  in 
a  few  days,"  said  Jim,  and  the  next 
morning  he  took  the  train  for  Boston 
and  went  to  the  great  wooden  ware- 
house which  handled  the  furniture  of 
the   Keene  factory. 

"Why  yes,"  said  Read,  the  sales 
manager     of     the      house.     "Yes,      of 

mrse,  there's  millions  of  clothespins 
used  every  year,  millions  of  them. 
The  factories  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  don't  take  much  machin- 
(Continued   on    third   following  page") 
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TESTS   AND    EXAMINATIONS 

By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of 

Commerce,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Test  No.  4,  "Commercial  Law" 

1 

What  is  the  purpose  of  Law?  What 

is  the  cause  of  most   Lawsuits?     How 

did    Law    originate?      What    part    of 

general   Law  is   Business   Law? 

What  is  a  Contract?     Name  and  de- 
line    the    four    elements    of    a     Legal 
Contract   in   order  to   he   enforceable? 
What  Contracts  must  be  in  writing? 
3 

What   is   a   Negotiable    Instrument? 
Name  and  illustrate  four  kinds  of  En- 
dorsements ?      How   do   you   accept   a 
Draft  and  what  does  it   mean? 
4 

Explain     the     chief    differences    be- 
tween : 

1.  Void   and   Voidable. 

2.  Plaintiff   and    Defendant. 

3.  Agreement   and    Contract. 

4.  Lessee  and  Lessor. 
.">.     Payee  and  Payor. 

(i.  Common  and   Private   Carrier. 

7.  Special   and   General   Agents. 

8.  Preferred  and   Common  Stock. 
9  Real  and   Personal  Property. 

10.     Quit  Claim  and  Warranty  Deed. 

Define   the  following: 

1.  Infant. 

2.  Libel. 

3.  Fraud. 

4.  Proxy. 
.">.     Duress. 

6.  Escrow. 

7.  Alimony. 
s      Heir. 

9.  Title. 

Hi  Lien. 

11.  Will. 

12.  Tender. 

13.  Lease. 

14.  Surety. 
15  Chattel. 
16.  Fixture. 

!  ;.  Bona  fide. 

18.  Bankruptcy. 

19.  Judgment. 
20  Subpoena. 

M  Act  of  God. 

22.  Remedy. 

23.  Obligation. 

24.  Administrator. 

25.  Embezzlement. 

26.  Caveat  Emptor. 

27.  Stoppage   in  Transit. 

G.  G.  Hill,  State  Normal  School,  In- 
diana, Pa.,  was  reported  in  these  col- 
umns a  month  or  two  ago  as  having 
sent  in  one  hundred  subscriptions, 
with  "more  to  follow."  We  notice 
that  more  have  followed,  and  his  total 
is  now  225  This  represents  about 
one-fourth  the  enrollment  of  this  fine 
school.  Many  others  have  already 
won  high  school  and  teachers'  Certifi- 
cates, and  many  of  the  advanced  stu- 
dents are  becoming  proficient  in  let- 
tering and  other  penwork.  All  this, 
of  course,  is  having  a  good  influence 
on  the  penmanship  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 


RIDER   COLLEGE   OF 
COMMERCE 

The  above  cut  shows  the  new  build- 
ing in  which  is  housed  the  Rider  Col- 
lege of  Commerce,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  This  school  has  been  training 
business  men  for  fifty-six  years,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  Andrew  J.  Rider 
in  1865,  under  the  name  of  the  Bryant- 
Stratton  Business  College.  In  1001 
this  school  was  consolidated  with  the 
Stewart  Business  College  which  had 
been  established  in  1883.  During  these 
years  more  than  50,000  students  have 
gone  out  from  these  schools,  and  last 
year  there  was  a  total  attendance  of 
2473  students,  or  considerably  more 
than  attend  many  of  the  universities 
that  we  think  of  as  having  a  large  en 
rollment. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  longer 
course  of  study  and  more  thorough 
facilities  for  training  students,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  school  have  just  erected 
this  building,  which  is  to  be  used  only 
for  college  purposes.  In  the  four  stor- 
ies of  this  building  there  will  be  a 
total  floor  space  of  50,000  square  feet, 
providing  room  for  school  offices, 
class  rooms,  gymnasium  and  an  audi- 
torium  seating    1,4110  students. 

With  the  completion  of  this  build- 
ing the  trustees  have  provided  that 
the  school  shall  no  longer  be  operated 
for  profit.  The  state  rent  in  the  new 
catalog  reads: 

"Beyond  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  bonds  necessary  to  finance 
the  new  institution,  and  money 
sufficient  to  place  the  same  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis  and  provide 
a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
bonds  as  they  mature,  there  is  to 
be  no  financial  interest  held  by 
any  individual,  no  stock  issued,  or 
no  profits  expected  or  intended." 

Frank  B.  Moore,  the  President,  and 
John  E.  Gill,  Vice-President,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  great  school 
which  they  have  built  up;  and  the 
cause  of  commercial  education  owes 
much  to  them  not  only  for  having  es- 
tablished this  school  and  set  new 
standards  of  instruction,  but  in  lead- 
ing the  way  in  establishing  an  en- 
dowed commercial  college  which  shall 
be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  not  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 


M.  Montague,  the  penmanship  en-ll 
graver  whose  advertisement  appears!! 
elsewhere  in  our  columns,  recently* 
sent  us  one  of  his  "Wedding  Anniver-H 
sary"  cards,  which  is  a  very  handJJ 
some  piece  of  work.  The  card  con-fl 
tains  two  flourished  birds  arrangedfl 
very  effectively  over  a  panel  which  is^l 
left  blank  for  writing.  Surely  thell 
card  will  satisfy  all  who  admire  finejl 
pen  work.  Mr.  Montague  is  con-  l\ 
stantly  bringing  out  something  new,!] 
and  we  understand  that  he  is  building 
up   quite   a  large  business. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT.     CIRCULATION.     ETC. 
Required  by  the 
Act    of    Congress    of   August   24,    1912 
Of     Business    Educator— Professional     Edition, 
published    Monthly    at     Columbus,     Ohio,     for 
October  1,   1920. 
State  of  Ohio 
County    of    Franklin 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  who.  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of] 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,    to    wit  : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the. 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers   are: 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Eilitor,   Arthur  G.    Skeeles, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Managing    Editor,    None. 
Business    Manager,    E.    W.    Bloser, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
stock.) 

The    Zaner-Bloser    Company. 

E.  W.  Bloser  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  ' 

E.  A.  Lupfer  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

R.  B.  Moore  118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Robert    E.    Bloser. 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Arthur    G.    Skeeles, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
(If  there  are  non,   so   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders," 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion fol  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  hsa  any  interest  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required    from   daily    publications   only). 

ARTHUR   G.    SKEELES,   Editor. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
5th  day   of  October,   1920. 

EARL   A.    LUPFER,    Notary    Public. 
(My    commission    expires   Jan.    12,    1923.) 
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Lessons  in 


Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

lanerian  College  of  Penmanship.  Colu 


LESSON    10 

Years  ago  Babe  Ruth  started  his 
baseball  career  by  endeavoring  to  hit 
the  ball  a  powerful  blow.  Ever-,  timi 
he  swings  a  bat  he  seems  to  have  one 
object  in  mind,  and  that  is,  "to  knock 
the  ball  off  the  earth"  As  a  result 
of  that  repeated  effort  he  has  sui 
passed   other  batters. 

Repetition  is  the  secret  whereby 
seemingly  impossible  things  are  mas- 
tered. This  is  especially  true  in  pen- 
manship. If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed  in   making   a   letter   as   well   as   it 


should  be  made,  try  it  again  and  again. 
You  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  a 
skilled  penman  makes  a  difficult  com- 
bination, but  you  overlook  the  fact 
that  lie  has  practiced  and  practiced  to 
acquire  that  skill.  Were  you  to  prac- 
tice and  study  as  many  hours,  you  too 
could  do  things  which  would  make 
people  wonder  how  you  did  them  and 
express  their  admiration  of  your  ex- 
traordinary skill.  Repeat  the  words 
given  in  this  lesson  many  times 
Keep  on  studying  and  practicing  and 
you   will    surprise   yourself. 


S.  O.  Smith,  who  ,-  novi  advertising 
pen.nanship  in  our  journal,  re- 
cently favored  us  hy  sending  a  full 
page  of  body  writing,  and  a  set  of 
orna.nental  capitals..  Both  are  very 
high  grade  work  and  we  feel  confident 
that  all  who  order  specimens  of  his 
u  ,rk  will  In-  more  than  pleas  :  1  with 
his  skill. 

E.  E.  Hippensteel  i^  this  year  a  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School  al 
Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hip- 
pensteel  writes  a  good,  practical  busi- 
ness hand  and  is  a  factor  for  good 
penmanship. 

T.  Courtney,  the  widely  known  pen- 
man and  commercial  teacher.  Poca- 
tello  Technical  Institute.  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  on  August  Hi  broke  his  right 
arm  while  cranking  an  automobile. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  arm  will  mend 
in  such  a  way  that  none  of  his  -kill 
with   the   pen   will  he   lost. 
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A   heading  prepared   by   Mr.    Lupfe 
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CRAGIN 
i  <  "ontinued  from  third  preceding  page) 
ery  to  make-  them.     How  cheap  could 
j  'in   sell   them ''" 

"I  could  sell  them  cheap  enough 
when  it  gets  down  to  that,"  said  Jim 
Dalton,  as  he  thought  of  Bradbury's 
in  u   machine. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  what  I 
think  would  be  a  knock  out  price  for 
them,"  said  Read.  "They  sell  for  about 
50c  a  gross,  then  if  you  could  get 
them  down  to  40c,  you  will  probably 
gel  most  of  the  business  in  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  too,  I  guess. 
Could   you   do   it?" 

"1  don't  know,"  said  Jim  Dalton. 
"1  will  go  home  and  see." 

And  go  home  and  see,   he  did. 

Joe  Bradbury  and  Jim  Dalton  held 
a  council  of  war  and  decided  that  they 
could  make  clothes  pins  at  a  profit 
for  even  a  lower  price  than  the  Bos- 
ton man  had  mentioned,  and  Jim 
made  a  trade  with  Miss  Upton  by 
which  he  was  to  have  a  lease  of  the 
clothes  pin  factory  for  a  period  of 
one  year  at  a  very  low  price,  with  the 
privilege  of  renewing  for  a  term  of 
years  at  a  somewhat  higher  price  if 
he  chose  to  do  so.  Jim's  father  was 
glad  enough  to  see  some  prospect  of 
his  fine  trees  being  made  into  some- 
thing better  than  just  fire  wood,  and 
the  railroad  company  finally  decided 
to  give  him  $1,000  damage,  to  avoid  a 
law  suit,  for  they  knew  very  well  if 
that  case  ever  got  to  a  jury,  that  the 
jury  would  do  what  it  always  does  for 
a  railroad  case,  decide  against  the 
company.  The  thousand  dollars  re- 
ceived from  the  company  was  Jim's 
working  capital,  and  with  it  he  set  the 
machines  of  the  clothes  pin  factory 
to  running  and  began  to  ship  cl  ithes 
pins  to  Boston  in  large  quantities. 
Spreading  Out 

But  Jim  had  ideas  larger  than 
clothes-pins.  He  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fine  wood  turning  ma- 
chines of  Joe  Bradbury.  He  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  mechanic  and  one  day 
he  turned  out  a  fine  lot  of  samples  of 
dumb-bells,  weighing  all  the  way  from 


two  pounds  up  to  five  pounds  each, 
also  a  set  of  Indian  clubs,  light,  med- 
ium, and  heavy  weight,  and  sent  them 
to  the  largest  sporting  house  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Indian  clubs  and  dumb- 
bells were  beautifully  stained  and  fin- 
ished, and  Jim  at  once  received  an 
order  for  a  considerable  quantity.  He 
lasted  blood,  and  saw  at  once  a  much 
wider  field  than  just  the  making  oi 
clothes-pins,  for  there  are  a  good 
many  thousand  people  in  this  country 
who  keep  a  set  of  Indian  clubs  or 
dumb-bells  for  home  exercise,  be- 
sides they  arc  used  in  every  gymnas- 
ium all  over  this  big  country,  and 
they  bring  a  good  price.  Jim  had 
plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  timber  to 
make  these  articles  of  sporting  goods, 
and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  add  them 
to  his  list,  with  the  result  that  the 
business  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  before  spring  he  was  employing 
all  the  young  fellows  who  cared  to 
work  around  the  south  village.  About 
a  dozen  of  them  found  steady  em- 
ployment at  the  clothes-pin  factory  at 
better  wages  than  they  were  getting 
in  the  woolen  mill  just  across  tin- 
river. 

Base  Ball  Timber 

Spring  came,  and  with  the  coming 
of  spring  the  South  Village  base  ball 
team,  which  had  always  been  a  strong 
amateur  organization,  went  into  ac- 
tion. Bradbury  and  his  two  brothers 
were  excellent  amateur  players.  Jim 
Dalton  had  been  a  base  ball  player  in 
that  part  of  the  town  until  he  went 
away  to  school  and  found  a  position 
at  Keene.  There  he  had  played  short 
stop  and  second  base  on  the  Keene 
Eagles,  a  strong  ball  team.  Jim  had 
the  making  of  a  professional  ball 
player,  and  if  he  had  lived  in  these 
days  when  ball  players  get  as  large 
salaries  as  bank  presidents,  very  likely 
he  would  have  drifted  out  of  the 
bush  into  the  professional  ranks.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  reliable  fielder  and 
a  splendid  man  at  the  bat.  The  A.  G. 
Spalding  Co.  had  not  begun  to  turn 
out  the  fine  ash  professional  bats  that 
the  ball  players  of  today  use.     There 


were  all  kinds  of  bats  on  the  market, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  when 
the  ball  season  opened  Jim,  with  his 
lathe  at  the  clothes-pin  factory,  turn- 
ed out  a  bat  that  just  exactly  suited 
his  taste.  It  was  slim  at  the  hand  and 
tapered  beautifully  to  the  full  2 J4  inch 
thickness  on  the  other  end,  and  was 
extremely  well  balanced.  Jim  pro- 
ceeded to  do  things  with  that  bat, 
when  the  season  opened.  He  was  the 
Babe  Ruth  of  the  South  Village  nine, 
and  astonished  the  natives  by  the 
many  hits  made  from  his  prize  ash 
bat.  He  wouldn't  allow  anybody  else 
to  use  it.  Most  good  batsmen  regard 
their  bats  like  their  toothbrushes,  and 
the  result  was  that  soon  every  boy 
on  the  team  had  to  have  a  bat  turned 
out  by  him. 

And  one  day  there  came  to  the 
South  Village  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Larry  Lajoie.  They  found 
he  could  play  ball  and  he  became  sec- 
ond baseman  of  the  South  Village 
team,  and  his  ball  playing  was  a  reve- 
lation to  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Soon  he  was  talked  of  all  over  that 
part  of  the  state.  A  Scout  from  the 
New  England  League  came  up  and 
took  Larry  away  and  sent  him  to 
Lowell  to  play  second  base  for  the 
strong  professional  team  there.  Be- 
fore he  went  he  had  Jim  Dalton  make 
him  three  ash  bats  of  the  same  model 
that  Jim  himself  used.  Lajoie  at  once 
made  his  mark  in  the  New  England 
League,  and  it  wasn't  long  till  they 
were  asking  where  he  got  his  bat. 
And  Jim  Dalton  got  an  order  from 
Lowell  for  fifty  of  those  bats  at  one 
dollar  apiece.  He  sent  sample  bats 
to  such  men  as  Anson,  of  Chicago, 
Jim  O'Rouke,  of  New  York,  and  other 
big  batsmen  of  the  National  League. 
For  years  Larry  Lajoie  was  the  star 
■;nd  baseman  of  the  National  League, 
and  several  years  he  led  the  batting 
list  No  more  graceful  player  ever 
stood  on  shoe  leather. 

The  second  year  after  Jim  began 
to  make  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs,  and 

(Continued  on  second  following  page) 
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fW  OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN  ~©1 


B 


E  A  BANKER 


McLene  BWg.,  Columbui,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

:  Scllool    estal  lished    in    1904,    located 

in  tin*  eastern  part  of  West   Virginia,  in  a  town 
of     13,000     with     surrounding   "territory     frcm 
h   to  draw   of   47,000.      Produces   at  present 
income    of    $5000    for    ten    months'    term, 
enl     ".va.  i      wis  les     to     retire.       Address — 


A.    B.. 


Educator.    Columbus 


FOR  SALE 

"DUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  Western 
■*-*  State  near  new  oil  field.  Owner 
struck  oil.  School  will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  years.  Address  OIL  MAN,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

pAYING  SCHOOL  in  Middle  West 

or  West.     Part  cash  and  balance 

terms.      Address  "SCHOOL",  care 

Busidess  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE 


Business  College  established 
only  to  the  best  class  of  stud< 
Exoellent  reputation  in  c 
account   of   sickness   will    sei 


rs.  Caters 
No  debts, 
jnity.      Or 


A.t.li 


■  Bus 


i  Educ 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


sheets  arrange  1  exactly  same  »a>  Our  S15  courses  onlv 
So  for  short  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  n.o  ey 
rcf.imk-  I.     Our  students   have  n  ade  99.50  per  cent,    in 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331.  Phila.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

>3t  attractive  school  proposition  in  the  country. 
is  grew  from  $3,00')  in  1912  to  $18,000  net,  last  year, 
t  solicitors  Two  capable  bu>ines-  educators  wi'  h 
istant  and  an  office  girl  can  handle.  Price,  $10,000. 

I  pay  interested,  expfriencod  male  husintss  educa- 
o  is  as  expert  penman,  up  to  ?.:■!. 000  a  -  ear  for 
g  while  investigating  prooo-ition  which  wiil  clear 


$5,000  annu  illy  o\ 

WONDERFUL  GROWING  CITY,  Bus 


s.    Address 
i  Educator. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial.        Fine  Salaries. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Pine  Text  for  Business  Colleges.  High 
Schools.  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

SOS    L'NCOLN    »VE.  TOLEDO     CHIO 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS  EACH  YEAR  FIND 
BETTER  POSITIONS  THROUGH  THE  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ON  THIS  PAGE.  LET  THE  ADVERTISERS 
HELP  YOU. 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116   W.    I4ih  St.  NEW   YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Cor 

w  Good  salaries.  Free  registration. 
AH  positions  passed  upon  by  G.  S.  Kii 
Yee  service  to  school  officials. 


NORTHWESTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

POSITIVELY  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY 
Free   Registration  Emergency  Vacancies 


POSITION  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 


the  oppoitunities  better.  Many  attractivi 
We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  booklet 
penmanship  to  better  positions  pavinp  h)j*he 
teachers.     Write  for  our    FREE  literature 


peaces  for  choice  teacht 
ling,    salesmanship,    typ 

salaries  Choice  positio 
and  one  of  our  applicati 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg ,  MARION,  IND 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION 

ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  1 

w  rit?  us  NOW.  The  season  of  1919-20  brought  us  from  3500  to 
40UU  calls  for  commercial  teachers.  1920-21  promises  5000,  and 
we  must  have  more  good  teachers  for  these  places.  We  have 
been  able  to  fill  probably  only  one  place  out  of  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  that  reach  us. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


i£  the  best  posit 


|H  QUALITY  SERVICE 


School.    Willir 
Russell  Sage  College 


Midland  College.    Fre- 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.   Manage 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


SEE  US  AT  CLEVELAND! 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  meets  in 
Cleveland,  December  28-31.  If  you  want  a  teacher  or  a 
better  position,  see  us  at  our  exhibit  space  in  the  Statler 
Hotel.  Or,  write  us  now,  so  we  may  be  prepared  to  act 
promptly  in  your  behalf.  Some  excellent  February 
positions  are  now  listed. 


THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Kobert  A.  Grant,  L.  R.  Smith,  Managers.  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Pacific  Co.- st  Office:     CLYDE  f.  BLANCHARD.  Manager.  Berkeley  California. 
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CRAGIN 
((  ontinude  from  :.'il  preceding  page) 
lia  e  hall  bats,  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  clothes-pin  factory,  and 
hi  bank  made  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  advancing  money  enough  to  build 
a  good  substantial  addition  so  that 
capacitj  could  be  more  than  dou- 
bled. Jim  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy an  office  helper.  Thus  far  he 
had  kept  the  books  and  attended  to 
the  correspondence  himself,  but  he 
wrote  to  Manchester  where  he  had 
been  to  business  college  and  asked 
in  hi  tn  send  him  a  young  woman 
who  could  take  letters  iii  shorthand 
and  play  on  the  typewriter  and  help 
about  the  books,  and  to  the  South 
Village  came  Harriet  Wales.  Miss 
Wales  was  a  graduate  of  the  same 
business  college  Jim  had  attended 
four  years  previous  to  my  story.  She 
was  a  young  woman  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, about  five  feet  four  inches 
tall,  dark  brown  hair,  clear  gray  eyes, 
a  firm  well  rounded  chin,  and  a  slight- 
ly tip  tilted  nose.  On  the  whole  she 
was  a  very  pleasing  addition  to.  the 
working  force  of  the  clothes-pin  fac- 
tory, and  it  didn't  take  her  long  to 
become  a  universal  favorite  with  the 
help,  for  she  was  an  agreeable  young 
woman  and  made  herself  at  home  in 
her  new  position. 

Jim  found  her  a  great  addition  to 
his  business  force,  for  she  at  once 
suggested  sending  out  letters  to  all 
sporting  goods  dealers  in  the  United 
States,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
merit  of  goods  made  by  Dalton  & 
Company.  The  only  company  was 
Jim's  father  who  had  furnished  some 
money  to  start  the  enterprise,  and 
this  money  had  long  since  been  re- 
paid, and  the  business  was  now  on  a 
well  established  paying  basis  Jim 
sold  $(>0,000  worth  of  goods  the  first 
year  Miss  Wales  came  to  him.  and 
when  her  year  was  out  he  increased 
her  salary  to  $15  a  week.  It  was  very 
good  pay  in  those  days,  as  much  as 
most  of  the  men  working  in  the  fac- 
tory drew  in  their  pay  envelopes. 
Twenty   Years   Later 

I  saw  Jim  Dalton  a  few  years  ago 
at  the  World's  Series  of  base  ball 
games  at  Boston,  where  the  Boston 
Braves  romped  away  with  four 
straight  games  over  Connie  Mack's 
world  champion  athletes.  Jim's  base 
ball  days  are  over,  but  he  had  a  boy 
with  him  who  looked  very  much  like 
the  Miss  Wales  who  used  to  be  rim's 
stenographer.  The  boy  was  with  him 
to  see  the  world's  champions  lick  the 
Boston  Braves,  which  they  didn't  do, 
though  everybody,  except  a  few, 
lire  they  would.  The  boy  was 
about  Hi  and  proudly  told  me  that  he 
had  played  shortstop  with  only  four 
errors  all  that  summer  on  the  South 
nini  .  the  best  amateur  team  in 
ate,  made  up  entirely  of  work 
men  in  the  factory  of  James  Dalton 
&  Sim.  Jim  had  some  sprinkling  of 
gray  in  his  wool,  but  his  eyes  were  as 
bright  as  ever  and  the  grasp  of  his 
is  firm  and  friendly  as  in  the 
days  when  he  turned  his  father's 
burned  out  wood   lot   into  gold. 

For    many    years    the    best    batsmen 


nl  the  American  and  National  League 
have  used  the  fine  base  ball  bats 
made  in  his  factory.  I  presume  Babe 
Ruth,  mightiest  of  home  run  slug- 
gers, has  a  special  58  ounce  Dalton 
ba   tas   big   as   a    wagon    tongue   made 


whirling  planets  of  the  solar  system 
Anyway  Jim  Dalton  right  there  a 
home  found  fortune  and  business  sue 
cess.  He  is  not  a  millionaire  by  any 
means,  but  the  mortgage  on  old  Mr. 
Dalton's  farm  was  long  since  removed 


for  bim  with  which  he  knocks  the  ball     and  it  was  a  lucky  fire  that  set  Jim  to] 
iff  the  earth  far  into  space  a  nong  the     making  gold  out  of  wood. 


*sr 


i  her,,  ate  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;  12  inch  plain,  75c;  \2  inch  inlaid.  $l.3.i. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

VALUABLE     BOOK    ON    COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 

"Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen  Letter- 
ng  and  Designs."  (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
'specially  g  aded  and  arranged  for  School  use.)  A  com- 
plete instructor  in  the  use  ot  the  Marking.  Shading.  Plain, 
Special,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contain" 
100  pages  7W.  xlO^.  illustrating  148  plates  of  Commercial 
Pen  Alphabets,  D  signs.  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corner*, 
ders.  Scroll  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  instructions 


Address  THE  NEWTON 


book  has  a  beautiful   fn 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.      We  gua 
book  to  be  exactly    as   represented  or  m 
Prepaid,  $1.00.      Corap'c ' 


page 
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FAMOUS  BOOKFORM  CARD  CASES 


A  practical 
Card  Case 
for  Card 
Writers. 


Manufactured 
from  beautiful- 


R.  ESTERBROOK  &  CO. 

No.  048  falcon  Pen 

The  most  popular  pen  in  the  world — because  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to 
he  the  most  useful  and  comfortable.  Suitable  for  all  general  business  and 
school  work. 


\  elope  addressed  as  belo 


The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


OH- 100  Delawar 


■  st  popular  pens. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Publishes  cash  art 
assignments,  lessons 
and  articles  on  Car- 
tooning, Designing, 
Illustrating,  Letter- 
Criticises  amateurs' 


MAGAZINE 

ing,  and  Chalk-Talking. 

work.     Full  of  interesting  and  helpful  infor- 
mation  for  artists  and  art  students.     Satis- 
factory or  money  refunded.     Twenty  cents 
a  copy,  One  dollar  a  year. 

Send  $1.00  NOW,   stamps  or  bill. 


STUDENTS  ART  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  620,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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J.  A.   LYONS 

\s  we  were  about  to  go  to  pr«  ss, 
we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fish,  of  the  Northwestern  Business 
College.  Chicago,  Illinois,  informing 
us  of   the   death   of  Mr.   Lyons. 

Mr.  Lyons  has  long  been  one  of  the 
foremost  publishers  of  commercial 
test  books  in  this  country,  and  in  his 
death  the  cause  of  commercial  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  his  many  friends,  suf- 
fer a   great   loss. 

"It  is  with   saddened   heart,"   writes 
Mr.  Fish,  "that  I  write  to  inform  you 
of   the   passing   of   our   mutual    friend. 
J.  A.   Lyons,  of  the   firm  of  Lyons   & 
Carnahan,   this   city,   whose   death   oc- 
curred   yesterday,     (November'  16th). 
at  his  residence,  4617  Lake  Park  Ave- 
nue.     It  is  perhaps  known  to  you  that 
Mr.    Lyons   has   been   confined    to   his 
1  home  since  last  November  or  Decem- 
I  ber,  but   he   has   made   a  gallant   fight 
,  against    Fate,    retaining,    as    I    under- 
I  stand,  an   active   part   in   the   manage- 
I  ment  of  the  publishing  business  bear- 
,  ing  his  name  until  within  the  past  tw'o 
'  months.     Thus  endeth  the  life  of  one 
I  of   the    stalwarts   of   commercial    edu- 
;  cation,  he  having  been  for  many  years 
I  a    teacher    prior    to    his    entering    the 
publishing   field.      He    and    Mr.    Zaner 
i  were  very  close  friends,  and  his  death 
opens  the  wound  in  our  hearts  caused 
by    the    passing    of    our    good    friend, 
Zaner." 


S.  C.  Malone,  the  well-known  en- 
grossing artist  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
who  is  advertising  in  our  columns, 
sent  us  some  very  fine  prints  of  en- 
grossing and  pen  drawing.  The  work 
is  extremely  accurate  in  detail  and 
should  be  studied  by  every  student  of 
engrossing.  The  scroll  work  and 
decorations  are  harmoniously  blended 
and  skillfully  executed.  Mr.  Malone 
has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  very  finest  engrossers  for 
many  years  and  is  maintaining  his 
high  standard  today. 

G.  S.  Korell,  a  Zanerian  of  llJ14,  is 
advertising  in  this  Number  of  the 
"BUSINESS  EDUCATOR."  Mr. 
Korell  has  considerable  skill  and  we 
bespeak  for  him  a  share  of  your 
patronage. 

Howard  D.  Happy,  of  the  Mayfield. 
Kentucky,  Business  College,  sends  us 
a  copy  of  the  M-B-C  Student  for  Sep- 
tember, 1920,  this  being  Volume  2. 
No.  3.  This  is  very  neatly  mimeo- 
graphed and  contains  news  of  the 
school  and  articles  about  business  ed- 
ucation. Reference  is  made  to  the 
article  in  The  Business  Educator  for 
April,  1920,  under  the  heading  "Trial 
Balance   of   Pupils." 

William  C.  Simpson,  of  Dickinson 
Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  sent  us 
a  fine  list  of  subscriptions  from  his 
students.  Later  in  the  year  we  ex- 
pect to  have  the  pleasure  of  marking 
a  number  of  specimens  O.  K.  for  the 
Business   Educator   Certificates. 


..  nuinnna  nnoStute  of 
'-'ounsuluaniahiU'c  leornci)  u'ith  o'cep  satis- 

anJpniV  that  our  fellow  cifecnsa 

xuptifc         Pill, 


W  has  by  his  ability  at  the  hat  -  his  superior  fhrowinq- 
the  hane-lihq  of  the  pifchcrs-and  directing  the  play  of  the 

brought  the  Ijjoriii's  Base  gall  Qhiirapionslnp^cuwrs 
—  to  the  am  of  his  aupplion.auo  ^aaaBa 


Iflgj  We  haiu'  known  him  in  his  diilohooo; 
tiy,  iPatcheo  hin  ' 


im  in  his  youth  ocuolop  as  thi 
tar jJcitchcr'oF  the  0inooka]§lucs';  followed  hiV career 
as  a  majorloaqiic  cafcher-imtil  toiav  he  sranos  at  the  vert) 

jciitih  oThis  cliflCtmin\iteswn,mcrd'n  rcfltttiiipiviii 
f rroit  upnii  ltu.'  town  of  his  Inrtit  amim 

a!  ii'c  txwest  our  deepest  respect  and 


EttyjwWV\ff  admiration orhisttcmplarti  habits  as  a  bot|- 
his  manliness  as  a  qotith-his  affection  forhiSparonts-hislow 
mo  oeuoliori  to  his  tcife  ano  familu-  his  loualra  as  a  citiien- 
his  intoarituas  a  hall  plaqer-  his  reqaro  fer'his'follouiman  ano 
his  qoo'o  tellowship  wiHi'the  people'of  his  nalioe'fJaum.HBBa 


earnestly  commend  the  exemplary  habits  ano  manly  char 
actcristics  of  this  oistiiiquishco  scion  who  has  so  erouinef) 
9  thc^jjouin  of  fl)inoota  u'ith  fame  mo  ajonitsssam.. 


You  will  find  much  of  interest  in 
this  month's  lesson  by  P.  W,  Costello. 
The  border  will  require  careful  study 
to  get  the  proper  grace,  balance  and 
life.  Notice  the  shades  and  high- 
lights and   how  skillfull v  the  baseball 


out.it  worked  into  the  design.  The 
original  was  in  beautiful  colors.  Each 
piece  of  work  from  Mr.  Costello 
seems  a  little  finer  than  any  pre- 
vi  msly  prepared   by   him. 


L.  C.  McCann,  of  McCann  School, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  one  of  our  depend- 
able club  raisers.  His  strong  grace- 
ful penmanship  must  be  inspiring  to 
his  pupils  when  he  shows  them  how 
to  write  with  arm  movement,  even  as 
it  is  to  us  as  we  see  it  at  the  bottom 
of  an   order  for  subscriptions. 

J.  A.  Paquette,  of  the  College  of  St. 
Joseph.  Lauzon,  P.  Q..  Canada,  is 
helping  to  keep  our  Neighbor  to  the 
North  in  the  front  rank  in  penman- 
ship Besides  being  a  good  business 
pen  nan  Prof.  Paquette  teaches  en- 
grossing. A  fine  list  of  subscriptions 
was  received  recently  from  this 
school. 


The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is 
['resident  of  a  fine  business  school 
We  are  publishing  it  here  as  an  indi- 
cation that  capable  commercial  teach- 
ers are   in  demand: 

"We  want  a  man  of  Business  Col- 
lege experience  in  teaching.  One  that 
can  handle  a  school  of  "50  or  more 
in  daily  attendance.  Must  be  familiar 
with  the  leading  bookkeeping  systems, 
have  good  habits,  good  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  be  a  g.>od  disciplinar- 
ian." 
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THE    CHARM    OF   PENMANSHIP 
(See   cut   at   bottom   oi    page  I 

!t  has  been  said  many  times  that 
-  who  once  become  thoroughly 
interested  in  penmanship  never  lose 
thai  interest,  no  matter  in  what  other 
lines  they  may  engage,  or  how  long 
they  may  live.  The  above  specimen  is 
ting  evidence  of  that  statement. 
\l       Stoddard,    who   executed   it.   took 

i  inrsi  in  the  Zanerian  College  of 
Penmanship  in  1891.  After  teaching 
!  for  some  time  he  became  in- 
i  in  building  and  now.  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  to 
that  work,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  again  try  his  hand  at 
executing  a  specimen  of  writing  and 
:i  mrishing.  The  above  is  the  result. 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
think    truly    remarkable. 

While  Mr  Stoddard  has  devoted 
his  life  to  building,  he  says  that  it  has 
paid  him  to  attend  the  Zanerian.  In 
that  he  is  very  emphatic.  As  a  side 
line  he  has  done  a  good  deal  design- 
ing, illustrating,  lettering  and  engross 
iug,  which  work  has  brought  him  both 
pleasure    and    profit. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Stoddard's  ef- 
forts will  be  the  means  of  causing 
others  to  again  get  out  their  fine  pens 
and  trj  their  band.  It  is  wonderful 
how  thi    efforts   of  one   person   arouse 


others  to  make  similar  efforts.  This 
speci  nen  should  stimulate  the  young 
t  i  become  experts  at  page  and  body 
writing. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Stoddard's  old 
t;  r.e  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
he  is  still  capable  of  handling  the  pen 
as  skillfully  as  his  specimen  shows. 

TYPEWRITERS 

Delivered  Free  by  Parcel  Post. 

A II  makes  rented  or  sold  on  Monthly  Payments  of 
only  $4  00.  Prices  {4iP.n0  and  up.  Home  Study 
Courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Free  of 
Tui  ion.  Learn  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  dur- 
ing your  spare  time.      Address 

Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio 


Students  of  Penmanship  and  Penman.  Too. 


prising  Ihe  whole  alphabet,  (or  SI. 00.  "Your 

work    s  s   perior  to  that  done  by  95  p"r  cent 

of  the  professional    penmen    in    the    United 

States."  —  /'.  //'.  Tambly 

give  a  ;ood  doll 

and  quality."-  Zailti  &  Blestr  Co. 

M.  OTERO   COLMENERO, 
P.  O.  Box  486.        San  Juan.  Porto  Ric 


America's  finest  Penman  tin,  hes  rupid.  tir 


I  Col..rs.  Embellished. 
M\NSHIP  LESSONS  BY  MAIL--I  can  make  a  fi  e  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  i-oim:  awav  to  s.-Ii.k.I,  Kntl  parti. Hilars  and  sam- 
ples of  fine  penmanship  KREE.     Address 

T.   M.  TEVIS,   Box  25-C,  Chillicothe,   Mo. 


FKANCIS  B 


CARD  WRITING 

White  or  Colored  Cards.  Business,  per  dozen.     .     .     1 
Ornamental,  per  dozen 2flH 

LESLIE  E.  JONES,  Elhridge.  >\  1\ 


48  E.  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

tion,    fancy  and    busin 
bets,  dipl,  ma  filling,  etc. 
Send  stamp  for  samples  and  prices. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Bird  flourished  or  carved  flowers,  in  colors  with 
greetings.  Pose  card  size  with  envelope  25  cents 
each.  5  for  $1.10.  Calling  Cards  plain  25  cents, 
fancy  35c  per  doz.  Kor  gifts  a  package  of  25 
cards  and  a  fine  case  for  {1.00.  Orders  promptly 
filled.     Order  now. 

A.  W.  ANDERSON,  Penman,  Redlands,  Caiif. 

FLOURISHED  POST  CARDS 

Twelve    different    designs,    printed    in 
colors.     Attractive  reading  matter  on  ea 
New— different— attractive.     Space   for   name   to 
be  written.     They  sell  quickly. 

Price,  only   20c  a  dozen. 
Send  red  stamp  for  sample. 

LEE  F.  EVANS,  East  Durham,  N.  Car 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland.  Me. 


lend  self-addressed  post.->l  f<> 


PEN    DRAWING    AND    LETTER- 
ING 
Herewith     arc     shown     some     very 
Ipid,      practical      styles     of     lettering 
suitable    for    posters, 
window   cards,   and   in 
fact      an  y      purpose 
where     legibility     and 
rapidity  are  desirable. 
The    pen    drawing    of 
leaves    and    blossoms 
is  rather  effective,  and 
will    prove    an    excel- 
lent    study     in     pen 
technique. 
First  make  a  careful  pencil  drawing 
of  the  branches,  giving  special  atten- 
Bon    to    balance,    action    and    masses. 
Suggest   color   values   in   pencil.      Use 
a.    fine    pen    for    color    tones    on    blos- 
fcms,    and    a    coarser    one    for    leaves 
and   the   background.     Keep   the   Mns- 
soirs   lightest   in   tone,    the   leaves   and 
feckground  darkest,  aiming  for  proper 
gradations  from  the  ilght  to  the  dark 
by  varying  the   thickness  and  spacing 
of  the  lines.     Aim  for  soft  harmonious 
Blor  values. 

The  lettering  was  done  with  Ester- 
Irook  &  Co.'s  Drawing  and  Lettering 
Pens  Xos.  2  and  3.  The  thick  part 
of  tin  letter  will  require  two  strokes 
of  tin'  pen.  Lay  off  the  lettering  very 
roughly  to  obtain  the  spacing  ant 
fellow  with  the  free  hand  \\<irk.  Of 
Bourse  uniform  size  and  spacing  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  although  inac- 
curacies in  these  respects  often  occur 
in  rapid  work.  We  would  advise  you 
to  study  and  practice  until  you  can 
command  both  speed  and  accuracy. 

Learn  to  letter  window  cards  and 
you  will  find  it  a  profitable  accom- 
plishment. 


w/kl mJA||   A  Better  Signature. 

P"  '  '  CC  it  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA     C»L. 


CARDWRITERS 


SEND  for 
Card  Cas 
writers:  thre 
per  100.  Yoi 
cards  and  en 
inks,  50c, 


samples  of  the  Bookform  Pocket 
s,  5c  each.  A  sure  winner  for  card 
:  sizes.  Inks.  30c.  Blank  cards,  3uc 
r  name  elegantly  written  on  1  dozen 
bellished   with  my  silver  and  gold 


PENMEN 

six  beautiful  high  art  s< 
th  apace  for  i 


Send  for 
:ards,  w 

cards  a  specialty.     Send  25c  for  large  line  of  samples. 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards  wi Ih  space  for  name 


APIDSTYLES 
[LETTING 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 
|j  MNOPQRSTUVW 

abcdetohiiklmnopcj 

^.dcdefghij 

K^/\NOPC^3T 

uv^xyz  &^e 


PALMYRA     N 


(AUD E X P E R T 

Calling  and  Show  Cards 

Business  25c.   Ornamental  35c.  Per  Dozen 

ARTHUR  L    PICG.  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

CHRISTMAS 
CARDS! 

YOUR  NAME   elegantly  written  on  assortment  of 

10  finest  Xmas  Cards,  in  black  and  gold 30 

Dozen  White  Cards  and  Case,  Ornate  Style 35 

RAINBOW  ASSORTMENT,  consisting  of  15  white. 
black,  purple  and  different  cards,  with  name 
executed    in   gjld.    silver,    white  and  black  inks    .50 

2  large  BIRD  FLOURISHED  Xmas  Greeting  Cards, 

illuminated,  envelopes  to  match,    .  50 

6  large  illumiuated  XMAS  GREETING  Cards,  with 

holly  and  bells:  and  envelopes  to  match 50 

CARDWRITERS!    Send  5c  for  large  line  of  samples  of 
blank  Xmas  Cards.     Ask  for  samples  of  other  cards. 

F.  N.  LAWRENCE. 

P.O.  BOX  411  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 


POCKET  CARD  CASE  FREE 


314   MARSTON 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Spend    On    Specimens! 

Aspiring  Penmen  and  Students. 


s 

0 

s 


Nothing  will  _ 

duce  tintr  skill  than  practicing  from  pages  01 
original  penmanship.  Send  Si. 00  for  a  f ml  page 
specimen  of  my  dash>  ornamental  writing  and  one 
dozen  superb  cards.  These  also  make  attractive 
prizes  for  class  contests. 

Order  cards  now  to  em-lose  with  your  Christmas 
Gifts,  one  dozen  40c  two  dozen  75c.  None  bett<  r 
be  ng  offered.  To  insure  prompt  delivery,  order 
early.     Do  it  now. 

Address,  S-  O.  Smith, 

14  Gunn  Square,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Zanerian  graduate.    '16.    with   gold   seals  in  both 


■JI.»IUJll.l.l.t.,.liJJ.l»J.P,IIM.iUttU.UMM*.aaa 
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E.  P.  Vincent,  whose  portrait  appears 
abovi  bias  For  the  past  tour  years 
been  supervising  the  writing  in 
W.  Va..  Public  Schools, 
and  is  rloing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
boys  and  sirl>  become  good  writers — 
thi  nd  business  men  like  to  em- 
ploy. 

Like  many  other  prominent  educa- 
tors, his  first  teaching  was  done  in 
the  rural  schools,  in  Kentucky.  He 
then  went  to  New  York  State  to  teach, 
when  he  headed  the  Commercial 
Department,  and  was  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Old  Forge  Schools.  He  became 
interested  in  Penmanship  and  special- 
ized in  .it  It  was  through  his  skill 
as  a  penman  and  penmanship  teacher 
that  he  secured  his  present  position. 
where  he  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Mr,  Vincent  is  a  young  man  of 
pleasing  personality,  well  educated 
and  is  continually  striving  to  improve 
himself.  Last  summer  he  attended 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 
Summer  School,  Columbus.  Ohio, 
where  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  personally.  We  found 
him  very  congenial  and  alert  to  new 
nd    methods. 


MALONE'S 

Professional  Mail  Course 
in  Fine  Art  Engrossing 

S.  C.  M  ALONE,  whose  thirty-eight  years 
of  professional  experience  and  practice  in 
TRULY  FINE  ART  ENGROSSING,  offers 
to  the  readers  of  The  Business  Educator.  One 
Hundred  Lessons  in  this  ever-allurino  branch 
of  art  for  the  sum  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars. 

For  the  convenience  of  thise  whose  means 
mav  be  limited,  he  will  accent  FIFTY  DOL- 
LARS DOWN,  and  TEN  DOLLARS  each 
month  until  the  full  fee  is  paid. 

With  this  course  will  be  given  a  fine  method 
of  hn\v  to  make  plenty  of  money  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  art  of  engrossing. 

This  method  alone,  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  Two  Hundred  Dollars  to  any  aggres- 
sive aspirant  for  the  heights  of  Artistic 
achievement  in  the  use  "f  ihe  HEN. 


V.I.I, 


and  Hand 
Ih    Charles   Sir 


S.  C.  MALONE. 

ologica! 


ing  Expert. 

IIALTIMORF.   MD 


Concerning  his  education  we  quote 
the  following   from   his  letter: 

"1  am  a  graduate  of  the  following 
schools:  Western  Kentucky  State 
Normal,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
(Four  Year  Academic  Course);  Bowl- 
ing Green  Business  University,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Kentucky,  (Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science); 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  New  York;  LaSalle  Exten- 
sion University,  Chicago,  111.,  (Course 
in  High  Accountancy,  and  also  a 
Course  in  Banking  and  Finance); 
\ ' 1 1 ,  ric  in  School  of  Banking,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Palmer  Method  School  of 
Penmanship  and  also  the  Palmer 
Method  Summer  School,  Xew  York 
City;  Spencerian  School  of  Penman- 
ship. Patterson.  Xew  Jersey;  and  best 
of  all,  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship. 

"I  have  had  personal  instruction  in 
penmanship  from  the  following  Pro- 
fessional Penmen:  E.  A.  Lupfer,  C 
P.    Zaner.    Arthur    G.    Skeeles,    R.    B. 

M -e,     W.     C.     BrownfieH.      \       P. 

>.K  lib,  C.  S.  Chambers,  J.  A.  Snyder, 
A.  X.  Palmer.  S  E.  Bartow,  L.  M. 
St.  John,  Alary  L.  Champion  and  S. 
A.    Carter." 

Mr.  Vincent  is  a  very  skillful  pen- 
man, and  holds  a  Zanerian  College 
Certificate  in  Business  Writing.  He 
has  promised  us  some  of  his  work, 
which  we  hope  to  reproduce  in  these 
ci  dumns. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Engrossed   &   Illuminated 

in  the  simplest  or  most  elab- 
orate manner.  Honor  Rolls. 
War  Service  Records  and  Por- 
traits of  every  description. 
Highest  Quality  of  Work,  Reas- 
onable Prices. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Odd  Fallows  Hill  Bldg..  SCRSNTON.  PA 


Call  to  see  us  at  our  booth  near 
the  door  of  the  Convention  Hall 
during  the  Federation  meeting 
in  Cleveland. 

We  want  to  know  you  personally. 

Bowling  Green  Business  University 

BOWLING       GREEN.        KENTUCKY 


J.  C.  Kliewer  completed  his  common 
school  education  in  Oklahoma,  and 
his  high  school  work  in  Kansas.  In 
1012  he  received  his  Bachelor's  degree 
in  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kansas, 
and  his  Master's  degree  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  ,in  1914.  He  has 
done  graduate  work  in  the  Universi 
ties  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  and 
did  one  year's  work  in  advanced  ac- 
counting and  commercial  law  in  Pace, 
&  Pace  Institute.  He  attended  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Co-, 
lumbus,  Ohio,  during  the  summer  of 
1920,   and   did   very   effective  work. 

His  teaching  experience  is  varied, 
having  taught  in  the  high  schools  five 
years,  rural  schools  two  years,  and  in 
a  commercial  college  one  year.  While 
in  military  service  he  taught  both 
right  and  left  hand  penmanship  in  an 
army  hospital  for  twelve  months. 

Last  September  Mr.  Kliewer  was 
engaged  as  a  commercial  teacher  in 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 


HIGGIN8' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
cals and  f-re. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HI66INS&C0..  MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


A.  D.  TAYLOR 

o  mistake  when  he  wrote  the  copi< 


H.  H.  Stutsman's  Compendium  of  Penmanship 


is  designed  to  put  a  polished  finish  to  your  penmanship  education.     With  i 

>  teach  Penmanship  in  the  most  sc  entiflc  manner.     It  educates  your  head 

that    will   hold  that   which   vou   drill  into  the  hand.     You  need   this  to  keep  3 


;  better  than  to  be  1 


$1.00  Postpaid. 


H.  H.  STUTSMAN 


4416  PROSPECT  AVENUE 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 
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OOK  REVIEWS 


readers  are  interested  in 

books  of  merit. 

pecially    in    books    of    in 

erest   and   value 

mmercial    teachers,    incl 

jding    books    of 

educational    value   and 

books   on   busi- 

ubjects.      All   such   book 

will   be  briefly 

ed  in  these  columns,  the 

object  being  to 

sufficient    description    of 

each    to    enable 

aders   to  determine  its 

alue. 

Business  Correspondence — The  Shaw 
Business  Correspondence  Library — 
(three  volumes).  Published  by  V 
\Y.  Shaw  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Cloth  cover 

Volume  one  treats  on  the  Following 
■bjects:  Preparing  to  Write  the 
Letter;  How  to  Write'  the  Letter; 
Making  the  Letter  Readable;  The 
Rress  of  a  Business  Letter;  Writing 
i  Sales  Letter;  The  Appeal  to  Differ- 
11  Classes. 
Volume  two  —  How  to  Conduct  a 
Follow  Up;  Making  up  Lists; 
Schemes  that  have  made  Letters  Pull; 
Extending  a  Store's  Trade  by  Letter. 
1  Volume  three  —  How  to  get  Busi- 
ness from  Dealers;  How  to  Open  a 
■w  Territory  by  Letter;  Using  Let- 
ters hi  the  Dealer  Trade;  Handling 
the  Long-distance  Customer;  Collect- 
ing   Money   by   Mail. 

The  above  mentioned  system  places 
at  your  disposal  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods of  hundreds  of  master  letter  writ- 
ers. It  reproduces  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  paragraphs — analyzes  them — 
shows  why  they  are  weak,  why  they 
are  strong — where  they  can  be  im- 
prove.!— the  reason  this  letter  failed 
and  that  one  succeeded,  etc. 

rhe  Automatic  Letter  Writer  and  Dic- 
tation System,  by  B.  H.  Leffingwell. 
Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover.  308 
pages. 

This  system  covers  letter  writing 
from  A  to  Z.  Every  kind  of  a  letter 
you  need  in  business — Sales,  Collec- 
tions. Complaints,  Credit — is  consid- 
ered. You  see  how  to  prepare  follow 
MPS—  how  to  handle  quickly  yet  satis- 
factorily the  mass  of  miscellaneous 
correspondence  that  accumulates  from 
day  to  day.  Even  enclosures  and 
postcards  are  discussed — the  kind  to 
use,  when  to  use  them  and  how  to 
use  them. 

The  added  feature  of  this  dictation 
system  which  will  be  found  very  ef- 
fective in  every  office,  are  the  five  sep- 
arate paragraph  books,  containing  the 
sales  order,  complaint  and  collection 
paragraphs  and  the  correspondent's 
manual  and  standard  practice  instruc- 
tion hook.  They  are  reproduced  in 
this  form  from  the  book  in  order  to 
provide  a  working  desk  copy  for  typ- 
ists and  correspondents.  The  execu- 
Bve  may  thus  have  a  complete  system 
for  his  personal  use  without  depriving 
his  assistants  of  their  working  copies. 


I  hi  paragraphs  and  letters  in  these 
books  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
page  only,  making  it  possible  for 
those  concerned  which  may  care  to 
adopt  one  of  the  several  card  systems 
described  in  Chapter  13  to  clip  the 
paragraph  and  paste  them  on  the 
cards. 

Some  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters in  the  Automatic  Letter  Writer 
are  as  follows:  Using  Paragraphs  to 
i  lose  Sales;  Standard  Letters  that 
make  Sales;  p'asier  ways  of  Acknowl- 
edging (  Irders;  Acknowledgements 
ii      '  ut    Costs;    Cutting   the    Cost   of 

Adjusting  Complaints;  Form  Letters 
that      Handle     Complaints:     Standard 

Paragraphs  that  Collect;  Form  Let- 
ters that  Speed  up  Collections;  Get- 
ting Mail  out  on  Time;  Making  the 
Office  Force  Responsible;  Reducing 
i  Iffii  e  Expense  by  Automatic  Rou- 
tine; Openers  and  Closers  that  make 
your   Form  Letters  Personal. 


The    Literature   of   Business,   by    Alta 
Gwinn    Saunders    and    Herbert    Le- 
Sourd  Creek.     Published  by  Harper 
>v   Brothers,   New   York   City,   X.   Y. 
Cloth  cover.     513  pages. 
Here    are    collected    selections    from 
the    best    of    the    current    literature    of 
business   —  business     education,     the 
ethics   of   business,   the   psychology   of 
business,    the    employer    and    the    em- 
ployee. 

A  considerable  section  deals  with 
the  business  letter  and  related  prin- 
ciples of  business.  The  problems  of 
claims  and  adjustments,  credits  and 
collections,  applications  and  positions, 
and  advertising  salesmanship  and 
treal   d  b]   i  eperts. 

This  book  is  of  general  interest  to 
the  business  man  and  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  student  of  busi- 
ness. por  the  latter  it  furnishes  in- 
spiration, practical  suggestions,  and 
excellent  material  for  his  work  in 
Business   English. 

The  Business  Man's  English,  by  Wal- 
lace Edgar  Bartholomew  and  Floyd 
Hurlbut.      Published    by   The    Mac- 

Millan    Company,    New    York    City. 

N.  Y.     Cloth  cover.     340  pages. 

This  book  aims  to  interpret  English 
as  it  is  used  today  by  the  careful  busi- 
ness man;  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
how  business  is  transacted,  such  as 
Credits  and  Collections,  the  English 
of  Selling,  the  Supervision  of  Corres- 
pandence  and  Filing  and  Indexing;  to 
insure  the  understanding  of  the  En- 
glish of  business  through  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  exercises  that  deal  directly  with 
business    situations 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  book  is 
undoubtedly  worth  your  time  and  ef- 
fort, as  there  is  much  valuable  ma- 
terial contained  therein. 


Letter  Writing  for  the  Business  Build- 
er, by  W.  D.  McDaniels,  Manager 
Fox  River  Valley  Envelope  Com- 
pany, formerly  Principal  of  the  Osh- 
kosh  Business  College,  and  LaVerne 
A.  Wilson.  B.  Di.  A.  B.  Published 
by  the  Ellis  Publishing  Company, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Cloth 
cover,  119  pages. 

The  above  mentioned  text  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  authors'  somewhat  ex- 
tended experience  both  in  the  class 
room  and  as  business  men.  It  is  a 
text  book  for  high  schools,  business 
colleges,  private  schools  and  religious 
schools.  It  embodies  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a  work  in  business  corre- 
spondence, the  actual  business  idea. 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  the 
authors  to  bring  together  the  material 
on  the  subject  of  letter  writing  and  to 
work  it  into  a  course  that  will,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  book 
published,  prove  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion to  young  men  and  women  striv- 
ing to  win  success  in  the  business 
world. 

Rational    Arithmetic,    by    George     P. 

Lord.       Published     by    The     Gregg 

Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

This  book  is  in  two  parts.  Part 
1  ine  consists  of  problems  such  as  are 
met  with  in  business,  and  drills  on  all 
the  usual  operations  of  arithmetic. 
Part  Two  consists  of  definitions  and 
solutions,  and  is  to  be  used  as  refer- 
ence when  solving  the  problems  in 
Part    One. 

This  book  is  intended  for  commer- 
cial students  who  have  completed  the 
work  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  in 
the  public  schools,  and  therefore  pre- 
supposes  a  general  understanding  of 
mathematical  principles.  Its  aim  is  to 
develop  the  accuracy  and  facility  so 
vitally  essential  in  commercial  calcu- 
lations. 


The  Standard  American  Drawing  and 
Lettering     Book.     Drawn     and     ar- 
ranged by  Peter  Idarius.     Published 
by   Laird  &  Lee.  Chicago,  111. 
This  book   is  adapted   to   the   needs 
of    experienced    sign-writers    and    let- 
terers   and   also   contains   full  instruc- 
tion for  beginners. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are: 
Shading  of  Letters;  Aluminum  Leav- 
es and  Gilding;  Color  Harmony;  Cut- 
ting in;  Colors  for  Sign  Work;  Dia- 
gram of  Spacing:  Designs  of  Letter- 
ing; Gilding  on  Glass,  Etc.  Thirty- 
six  plates  showing  various  illustra- 
tions of  letters,  two  pages  of  mono- 
grams and   fifty-seven   examples. 


m 


WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


ifBankins,  13    McLaneSM&.. 
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There  will  be  thousands  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  representing  the 
masters  of  the  art.  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  at  Cleveland,  Dec.  28,  29,  30,  31,  It  is  the  duty  of  every  penman 
in  the  profession  to  help  furnish  inspiration  and  help  enjoy  that  supplied  by 
others.  This  can  be  done  by  loaning  scrap  books  or  sending  specimens  for 
the  exhibit.  If  von  cannot  come,  send  specimens  or  scrap  books  not  later 
than  December  15  to  S.  E.  Leslie,  care  R.  M.  Keith,  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  the  meantime,  communicate  with  Mr.  Leslie  at  Bowling  Green. 
Kentucky,  in  order  that  he  may  know  how  much  space  to  reserve  for  the 
exhibit.  Scrap  books  and  specimens  will  receive  the  greatest  care  and  be 
returned  promptly  at  the  close  of  the 
convention.  Get  busy  now  and  win 
ohe  nf  the  cash  prizes  offered  by 
President  Dickey  for  the  best  scrap 
book  or  collection  exhibited  by  any 
penman. 


WONDERFUL  PENMANSHIP! 


sof  '11,. 


nthe 


Ed  l] 


extan 


small  fee  of  TWO  DOLLARS, 
o  uctions  fr<  m  many  of  his  m«st  fan  oils  pro- 
lions.  including  his  Soldier  Memorial.  Wehster 
to.  Dewev  Testimonial  Book  Plat.  s.  Lily  ary 
tos.  Initial  Letteis.  Panels,  polders  and  more 
itweity  of  the  Finest  alphabets  ever  executed 

ADDRESS 

C.  MALONE,   Artist  Penman, 

Heraldic.  Geneological  and  Handwiting  Eipert 

331    NORTH    CHARLES    ST. 

BALTIMORE      MD 


-Should  be  on  Every  Desk- 


The  Standard 
White  Ink  for  Expert  Pen  Artists 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg  .  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 
Certificates. 


Best  Quality — Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stnck 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

«  HOWARD  &  BROWN  = 

Rockland,  Maine 
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"BETTER  TYPISTS  IN 

A  QUICKER  WAY" 


$25.?? 


X^OR  School  Use  and  Home  Study.  Now  ready  for 
A  distribution  in  limited  quantity.  The  Flash- 
writer  Machine  shows  "pictures"  of  Keyboard 
Recording  Outlines— never  before  possible.  Stu 
dents  progress  wi  h  amazing  rap;dity  and  absolute 
accuracy.  No  ribbons,  no  upkeep  expense,  noise- 
less, weighs  but  five  pounds.  Write  for  booklets 
illustrating  the  Flasnwriter  and  the  Masterrlash 
Method.     Address, 

THE  FLASHWRITER  COMPANY 


Factory  and  Sales  Offices: 


Troy,  Nsw  York 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,   No.  1 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


LEARN    ENGROSSING 
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INCREASE   YOUR  INCOME  by  doing  engrossing    as  a 
business  or  as  a  side  line.      There  is  pen   work  of  every 
description    to    be    done   in   every    community,       High 
prices  are  paid   for  pen  work.     Sonne  penmanship  teachers 
make  many  hundreds    of    dollars    doing    engrossing    after 
school  hours.      You  can  do  the  same. 

The  Zanerian   Manual  of   Alphabets  and    Engrossing 

presents  the  work  in  such  a  simple,  interesting  and  concise 
way  that  anyone  can  become  skilled  enough  to  do  engross- 
ing. It  contains  the  greatest  collection  of  practical  en- 
grossing ever  published.  Just  the  book  you  need.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  in  your  first  order  for  pen  work. 


Price  of  Book 
Business  Educator, 
Teachers'  Edition,  1  yr. 


BOTH  FOR 


If  Students'  Editi 


$2.50 

-L?of$3.50 

$4  00! 

.       Foreign,   20c  extra;    Cc 


abiy  Bound  in  S  ill  lards 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  COMPANY,  Penmanship  Publishers,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO      j 
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WE  NEED  MORE  TRAINED 
TEACHERS  FOR 

Rowe  Shorthand 

We  have  immediate  calls  for  teachers  at  salaries  ranging  from  $2000  to  $2400,  and  in 
two  cases  at  higher  salaries,  which  at  this  moment  we  are  unable  to  fill.  We  have  two 
positions  in  our  own  office  for  teachers  of  superior  skill  and  ability,  to  take  care  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  shorthand  business.  There  are  hundreds  of  New  Rapid  writers  through- 
out the  country  with  teaching  ability  who  might  quickly  qualify  for  these  positions.  We 
hape  t«  i  hear  from  some  of  them. 

Schools  Using  Rowe  Shorthand 

should  promptly  inform  us  of  any  graduates  they  may  have  who  are  qualified  to  teach 
ROWE  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  English,  as  we  now  need  and  will  continue  to  need 
every  teacher  we  can  find  whose  equipment  is  first  class. 

During  the  Past  Year 

we  have  made  no  special  effort  to  secure  introductions  of  ROWE  Shorthand,  awaiting  the 
New  and  Revised  Edition  which  is  just  received  from  the  press.  For  the  same  reason  we 
suspended  our  teacher's  training  course  in  ROWE  Shorthand.  We  have  just  organized  new 
groups  of  teachers  in  our  training  courses. 

ROWE  Shorthand  is  the  coming  system  of  shorthand  for  this 
country  and  for  all  English  speaking  countries, 

and  is  now  used  in  many  Spanish-speaking  countries  because  of  its  special  adaptability  for 
recording  the  Spanish  and  other  Latin  languages. 

New  adoptions  are  being  made  continuously   and   each   one    is    being   made    upon    the 

MERITS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  ALONE 

and  because  of  its  superiority  over  any  other  system  of  shorthand  in  existence. 

Many  schools  are  waiting  to  see  HOW  MANY  OTHER  SCHOOLS  WILL  ADOPT 
IT  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  WILLING  TO  RISK  THEIR  OWN  JUDGMENT  ON  ITS 
SUPERIORITY.  This  is  wasting  time.  Our  real  campaign  of  explaining  its  merits  to 
teachers  has  just  begun.  We  request  a  reasonable  attention  for  our  representatives  when 
they  call  upon  our  friends  and  schools  generally  to  explain  just  what  a  wonderful  creation 
it  is  and  what  a  wonderful  improvement  it  is  over  other  systems  now  in  general  use. 


Monadnock  Bldg.  *  /  ^  Harlem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        />?Vx  //  ?*7rl/./T^OLVzy&o.       Baltimore,  Md 
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Happy  New 
Year 

B      B 
B 

"Dost  thou  love  life? 
Then  do  not  squander 
time;  for  that's  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of." 
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The  Remington  Typewriter 
Gives  to  Every  Pupil  Who 
Learns  Its  Skilled   Use  — 


Superior  typing  speed— the 
world's  record  for  actual  gross 
speed  in  typing  was  made  on  a 
Remington. 

Superior  letter  'writing 
speed  —  the  Remington  Self- 
Starter  saves  nearly  a  minute  in 
the  typing  of  every  letter. 

Superior  earning  power  — 
measured  by  the  volume  of  the 
day's  work. 

Here  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  pays  every  typist  to  be  a 
Remington  operator. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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"Send  Us  A  Man" 


"Send  us  a  man  competent  to  teach  bookkeep- 
keeping  and  penmanship"  writes  a  business  college 
proprietor. 

No  such  man  is  available.  We  know  of  many  men 
who  could  fill  the  place,  but  they  are  already  employed 
at  good  salaries,  and  the  prospect  seems  to  be  that 
those  who  are  now  preparing  will  also  be  employed  as 
soon  as  they  are  competent. 

So  WE  say,  "Send  us  a  man".  Pick  out  one  or  two 
of  your  most  likely  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  and  let  us  train  them  to  be  expert  pen- 
manship teachers.  In  this  way  you  will  be  sure  of  a 
teacher  trained  in  the  method  of  your  own  school,  and 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  care  of  the  penmanship 
work. 

There  seems  no  prospect  of  any  larger  supply  of 
commercial  teachers  unless  commercial  schools  encour- 
age their  students  to  become  teachers.  Let  the  Zaner- 
ian  co-operate  with  you  in  training  men  for  your  work. 


Zanerian  Training 

Will  give  you  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Penmanship,  and  a  training  in  modern  meth- 
ods of  teaching  penmanship. 

More  penmanship  teachers  are  employed 
today  than  ever  before,  and  salaries  are  high- 
er. If  you  like  fine  penmanship,  you  can 
succeed  as  a  penman. 

The  Zanerian  teaches  all  styles  of  pen- 
manship, lettering  and  engrossing,  and  trains 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  writing.  Zaner- 
ian graduates  fill  the  highest  paid  and  most 
influential  penmanship  positions. 


Zaner  Method  Penholders 

Orders  for  Zaner  Method  penhold- 
ers in  black  finish  can  now  be  filled 
promptly. 

Many  of  our  customers  have  been  disap- 
pointed because  of  delays  in  filling  orders,  but 
we  have  finally  gotten  the  factory  to  making 
them  fast  enough  to  fill  orders  and  hope  in 
the  future  to  have  a  stock  on"  hand. 

If  you  want  the  best  holder  for  business 
writing  now  on  the  market,  order  the  Zaner 
Method  holder.  One  dozen,  90c,  one-fourth 
gross,  $2.50,  one-half  gross,  $4.75,  one  gross, 
$9.00,  all  prices  prepaid. 


A  Strong  Combination 

For  Your  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

Zaner  Method  Manual  144,  a  complete  instructor 
in  plain,  rapid  business  writing.  Copies  unequaled  in 
grace  and  accuracy,  and  instruciions  so  complete  that 
every  minute  of  practice  produces  results. 

25c  a  copy,  $2.40  a  dozen.     Liberal  discount. 

The  Business  Educator  for  supplementary  work 
Stunning  penmanship,  spurring  instructions,  articles 
and  storiep.  Students  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 

For  teachers,  the  Professional  Edition,  $1.50. 

Zaner  Handwriting  Scale,  shows  each  pupil  where 
be  is,  w-jere  he  should  be,  and  how  to  get  there. 

25c  a  copy. 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Penmanship  Supplies  —  Firm 
paper,  hand-fitting  penholder,  smooth-gliding  pens, 
and  free  flowing  inks  that  make  practice  pleasant  and 
improvement  certain. 

Prices  so  low  that  no  student  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  using  them. 
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The  Modern  Business  World 

Demands  Economy  and  Efficiency 

The  commercial  training'  in  our  schools,  to  be  successful,  must  meet  this  demand  of  the 
business  world  by  texts  whose  value  is  educational  as  well  as  practical. 

MINER  AND  ELWELL'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOKKEEPING 

(Published  in  edit  ons  to  n.eet  the  needs  of  any  class) 

stimulates  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  and  to  cultivate  the  self-reliance  and  independence  SO 
universally  demanded  of  him.  The  numerous  exercises  and  illustrations  used  in  the  approach 
to  a  given'  subject,  and  the  many  and  varied  reviews  and  problems  are  positive  factors  in  ap- 
pealing to  and  developing  this  independence. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  recently  adopted  Miner  and  Elwell  for  exclusive  use. 

Twenty  New  York  City  high  schools  are  using  this  text. 

Hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  large  towns  and  small,  are  teaching  book- 
keeping from  .Miner  and  Elwell,  now  the  leading  textbook  in  the  subject. 

SHORTHAND  DICTATION  EXERCISES  (Just  Published) 

By  Jeanette  C.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Business  Dept.,  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  Will  am  H.  Cunningham,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A  series  of  101  two-page  exercises  (arranged  in  pad  form)  consisting  of  actual 
letters  from  the  files  of  business  firms.  They  have  been  carefully  revised  so  that  they 
furnish  models  of  correct  and  forceful  English.  A  unique  feature  is  the  list  of  phrases 
for  special  practice  at  the  beginning  of  each  exercise.  These  are  not  shorthand  phras- 
ings,  but  the  most  difficult  expressions  from  the  lessons. 

ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS  (Just  Published) 

By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University. 

A  complete  high-school  course  in  economics.  Each  chapter  is  simple  and  concise, 
giving  a  thorough  but  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  pupil  is  not 
confused  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  technical  terms.  Chapters  on  sociology  and  civics 
not  usually  falling  within  the  scope  of  economics  are  included. 

EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  (Ready  about  February  1) 

By  Harold  E.  Cowan,  Head  of  Commercial  Dept.,  Dedham  (Mass.)  High  School,  and 
Harold  W.  Loker. 

These  100  exercises  in  pad  form  provide  for  the  study  of  and  drill  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  business  practice.  Arithmetical  drills  are  inserted  at  proper  intervals.  An 
elementary  introduction  to  bookkeeping  is  included. 

HISTORY  OF  INDUSTRY  (Ready  in  the  Early  Spring) 

By  Ellen  L.  Osgood,  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York  City. 

A  history  of  industry  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  first  text 
10  present  the  evolution  of  industry  in  a  manner  comprehensible  to  high-school  pupils. 
Economic  principles  are  shown  in  action. 

Write  us  your  needs  —  we  can  meet  them. 

GINN  AND   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  London 

Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus  San  Francisco 
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Ellis  Bookkeeping 


JTLLIS  INDUSTRIAL   BOOKKEEPING  is  an 

exceptionally  elastic  bookkeeping  course.  It 
may  be  adapted  to  any  condition  in  any  school. 
With  office  practise  or  without. 

SECTION    ONE 

Jobbing,  Produce  and  Provision  Business.  Short  busi- 
ness college  course  or  first  year  in  high  school. 

SECTION    TWO 

General  Merchandise  Business.  Advanced  business 
college  course  or  third  semester  in  high  school. 

SECTION    THREE 

Manufacturing  set,  including  elementary,  cost  and 
corporation  work.  Advanced  business  college  course  or 
fourth  semester  in  high  school. 

For  one  semester  in  high  school  or  for  short  course  in 
night  school,  use  the  Elementary  Tablet  Method. 

Modern  Banking  for  your  work  in  banking. 

Many  other  special  sets. 


ELLIS   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK.    MICHIGAN 


Cote'  Method  School 

makes  a 

Class  Room 
World  Record 


Four  students  of  the  Martin  School 
Pittsburgh,  typed  an  average  of 
1  383  words  strange  matter  within  30 
minutes  without  error,  and  1 0  stu- 
dents won  Remington  Gold  Medals 

Cote'  Method  Typewriting 
makes  accurate  typists. 
A  sample  copy  is  75c. 


ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181  GLENDALE  AVENUE,    DETROIT 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Personal  service  of  R.  J. 
Bennett.  C,  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bide. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COME 

and  bring  your  friends  to  our  store 
while  in  Cleveland  attending  the 
National  Commercial  Teacher's  Fed- 
eration. 

You  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  We 
will  be  glad  to  meet  users  of  the  text  books 
that  we  publish  and  distribute  throughout 
the  United  States. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  them  and 
we  believe  you  vill  appreciate  meeting 
members  of  the  firm  that  publish  them— 

Day's  Complefe  Shorthand  Manual  $1.60 

Day's  Shorthand  Dictionary 1.25 

The  Curry  Shorthand  Manual  1.50 

Day's  Shorthand  Copy  Book .50 

Improved  Class  Record    .90 

YOULL/fc/THE  WELCOME  IN  OUR  STORE 

TH€  BORROWS  BR0TH6RS  CO. 

033-637   EUCLID  AVENUE 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  divided  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used' in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  g*ive  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is   omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,   Arithmetic,    Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAM/NAT/ON  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


THE  GREAT 
RULE  OF  THE 
MASTERFLASH 
METHOD: 


TEACH 
MIND  TYPING 


"NEVER  LET 
THE  FINGERS 
GET  AHEAD 
OFTHE  MIND!" 


ON    THE 


Flash 


writer 


BETTER    THAN    A   TYPEWRITING    MACHINE    FOR    QUICKLY    DEVELOPING 
ACCURATE   KEYBOARD  EXECUTION  —  AT  ONLY  A  FRACTION  OF   ITS  COST 


INVESTIGATE 


The  Flashwriter  Company,  Inc. 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — Ibe  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism11  Consists  oi 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Feat 


ures: 

Each  and  every  alphabetic  character  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectible  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Use  of  shorthand 
materials  is  intenselly  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same.  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a  single  stem— a   single  movement  of  the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

I  nstead  of  obtaining  sufficient  characters  for  an  alphabet  by 
making  symbols  light  and  shaded,  Paragon  makes  them  short 
and  long.  There  are  no  intermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
tion is  great.  Thsi  is  another  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 
construction    of  the   system. 

NO   POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  ordinary  longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 

U.   S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS 


ragon  is  being  used  by  steno- 
iphers  in  official  Court  Repont- 
;,  in  various  departments  of  the 
S.  Government,  in  offices  of 
ions  in  the  land — in  medical  and  scientific 
t  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teach- 
ing Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  in   this  and  other  countries. 

TEACHERS 

During  the  evenings  of   one   week  any   teacher  can 
learn   Paragon   well   enough  to  be  able  to  teach   it. 


learn   Paragon 
Correspondence   Solicited 


Circulars   on   Application 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Pen  Figure  Drills 

is  a  little  pad  of  unit  ruled  pen  paper  with  com- 
plete lessons  of  model  script — practice  work  to 
be  done  on  the  same  sheet. 

Pen  Figure  Drills 

fixes  a  standard  for  the  making  of  good  figures 
and  furnishes  a  definite  objective  tor  attainment. 
It  is  now  used  in  many  of  the  business 
schools  of  the  country  and  finds  its  strongest 
advocates  among  expert  penmen.  Wholesale 
price  10c  per  copy. 

Other  Publications: 

Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation 

Calculation   Drills  for   Evening   School 

Mcintosh  Bookkeeping  Drills 

Drill  Book  of  Calculation   (text) 

Punctuation  Practice  (pad  of  exercises) 

Practical  English  Drills 

Dispatching   Business   Letters 

A  Day's  Billing 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  BANKING 

The  system  with  the  real,  actual  busi- 
ness methods  and  modern  accounting 
principles.  You  can't  afford  to  over- 
look the  "Bl'ss"  if  you  are  aiming  to 
give  your  students  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory training,  a  training  that  will 
guarantee  their  success  when  under- 
taking their  first  position. 


TWO  SYSTEMS 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  OFFICES 

Our  two  systems,  Actual  Business  and 
Folder,  make  it  possible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  school,  large  or 
small.  If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Bliss  Course,  send  for  Students  Outfit 
and  text  for  examination. 


Special  Two  Year  Course  for  High  Schools 


THE  F.H,  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 
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Are  You  Teaching  Your  Students 
How  to  Read  Men? 

The  success  of  an  individual  in  business  depends  in  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  his  ability  to  accurately  size  up  other  folks. 

This  subject  should  be  taught  in  every  high  school  commercial 
department  and  every  business  college  in  the  country. 

Many  Schools  Do  Teach  it  Now 

It  is  Particularly  Important  to  Salesmanship  and 
Private  Secretarial  Students 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  little  text — 

The  Science  of  Judging  Men 

and  plan  to  organize  a  class. 
You  will  find  the  work  interesting  and  practical. 


You  mail  this  Coupon  and  we  will  mail  the  Book 

THE  KNOX  BUSINESS  BOOK  CO., 

2169  E.  9th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  The  Science  of  Judging  Men  for  fifteen  days  free  examin- 
ation, with  privilege  of  returning  it  if  I  do  not  care  to  keep  it. 

Name 


Position 


School City State. 
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U.  S.  Government  Report  on  Shorthand  Systems 

The  leadership  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  graphically  shown  in  "Bulletin,  1919,  No.  47,  Private 
Commercial  and  Business  Schools  1917-18."  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Bulletin  deal-  wholly  with  private  commercial  and  business  schools  statistics. 
The  following  graphs  reproduced  from  the  Bulletin  show  that  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  ex- 
clusively in  mure  private  schools  than  all  other  systems  together. 


In  the  Largest   Schools 


Percentage  of  Students 


The  systems  of  shorthand  taught  by  the  76  private  com- 
mercial schools  enrolling  500  students  or  more  in  the  steno- 
graphic  course,    1917-18.      (Page   33.) 


In  All  Schools 


Ban 


in  the  stenographs 
more  of  the  10  sy 
private  commercial 


Percentage  of  students  enrolled 
having  opportunity  to  take  one  < 
shorthand  most  generally  taught 
1917-18.      (Page   43.) 

Salient  Points 

An  analysis  of  the  Bulletin  develops  the  following 
points   of  interest: 

Representation  of  five  leading  systems  in  schools 
teaching  one   system   only,  1918: 


291 

53.2% 

Benn    Pitman    

Isaac   Pitman    

46 
45 
31 

8  4% 
8.2% 
5.7% 

13 

2.4% 

ircentage    of    all    private    commercial    schools    which    teach 
systems  most   generally   given,    1917-18.      (Page  40.) 


Increase  or  Decrease  since  1916  in  Percentage   of 
One  Svstem  Schools  Teaching  the  Twelve   Systems 
Most  Generally  Taught  in  1918: 
Increases 

Gregg    26.4% 

Graham-Pitman    17.6% 

Isaac   Pitman    1.2% 

Decreases 

Graham  14.9% 

Munson   i'i 

Pitman    4.4% 

Benn   Pitman    32.8 

Pitman-Howard   52 . 0% 

Spencerian    36.0% 

There  is  no  such  system  as  "Graham-Pitman;"  probably  the 
description  "Graham-Pitman"  was  given  by  many  schools  as 
indicating  that  thev  taught  Graham  or  that  they  taught  either 
Graham  or  Pitman.  If  the  17.6%  is  divided  between  the  Graham 
and  Pitman  systems  decreases  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  svstem  which  showed  a  real  gain  is  Gregg  Short- 
hand—Jo 4 

"Benn  Pitman"  and  "Pitman-Howard"  are  identical.  The 
decrease  for  tliis  system  should  therefore  be  84.8%. 


The  report  says:  "The  bar,  both  black  and  white,  representing  'All  Pitman  Systems'  is  wholly  dupli- 
cated m  the  Pitman  systems  definitely  named  above  it  or  in  the  'catch-all'  phrase,  'All  other  systems'." 
Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  at  twenty  cents  each. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PITMAN    LEADS! 


X  the  private  commercial  schools  of  the 
United  States  teaching  only  one  system 
g5Sg>  of  shorthand,  the  Isaac  Pitman  Method 
SSS221  is  ],y  far  ahead  of  'the  others,  the 
( rraham-Pitman  being  second,  the  Byrne, 
Munson,  Boyd  and  Gregg  following  in  order. 

Official  figures  showing  the  systems  taught  in  such 
schools  will  be  found  on  page  thirty-five  of  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for  1917-1918  issued 
from  the  United  States  Printing  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  during  the  month  of  October,  1920.  "It 
will  be  seen,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  above  pam- 
phlet, "that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  ranks  highest 
in  this  score,  with  an  average,  of  281  students  of 
shorthand    used    in   one-system   schools. 

The  Graham-Pitman  shows  an  average  of  319,  the 
Munson  an  average  of  173  and  the  Gregg  an  average 

Of     !>'>!." 

A  carefully  prepared  table  also  shows  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  12.9%  in  the  use  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman   System. 

These  facts  are  significant  as  showing  the  increas- 
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ing  popularity  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  System. 

Send  for  a   Copy  of  "Speed  and  Ac 


Average  enrollment  in  the  stenographic 
_>nvate  ci  mmercial  schools  teaching  only  one 
shorthand — for   the    12  systems  most  frequently  giver 

nd  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course   for  Teacher 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 


Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 

STYLE  BOOK  of  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

Including  Duties  of  a  Private  Secretary,  Card  Indexing 
and  Record  Filing 

Every  teacher  hears  the  constant  cry  of  the  typewriter  companies— "Send  applicants  who  know  busi- 
ness English!  Every  Jack  and  Jill  writes  shorthand  and  typewrites  well  enough  as  beginner,  but  what 
we  need  are  those  who  know  the  forms  of  correspondence,  how  to  display  letters  of  different  lengths  on 
the  page,  to  capitalize,  to  punctuate,  to  abbreviate,  how  to  dispose  of  correspondence  by  the  card-index 
and  letter-filing  systems,  knowledge  of  business  terms,  how  to  compose  simple  letters  without  dictation, 
etc.,  etc."     In  the  "Style  Book  of  Business  English"  these  demands  of  modern  business  are  adequately  met. 


"I  have  received  a  copy  of  'Style  Book  of  Business  English' 
and  wish  to  say  that  it  impresses  me  as  being  a  very  valuable 
publication  and  one  which  should  be  very  helpful  to  the 
schools  in  the  matter  of  business  correspondence." — Edw.  W. 
Stitt,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools,   New  York  City. 


"Your  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  the.  o 
that  I  know  of  that  contains  completely  and  in  less 
all  the  points  on  business  correspondence  tiei  ded  1  y 
of  stenography,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting." — Leo 
Ian,   St.  John's   College,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


"The  'Style  Book  of  Business  English'  is  a  splendid  book 
and  will  prove  a  help  to  anyone  who  has  to  write  a  business 
letter.  This  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  valuable 
person,  for  nearly  every 


write 

refully    pla: 

excellent 


alters   of  bu: 

led    and    well    pla 

id    stimulating   ffc 


pondence."    —    Prof.    Arthur    J. 
Technology,    Hoboken,    N.   J. 


many  model  forms  are 
;ed,  the  review  questions  are 
ture;  and  the  fund  of  general 
tethods  is  extremely  valuable. 
ul  the  book,  believing  it  to  be 
rrect  form  in  business  corres- 
Weston.    Stevens    Institute    of 


Seventh  Edition  Revised.     Cloth  Gilt,  272  Pages,  $1.10.     Specimen  Pages  Free 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  $1,60;     "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,"  70c.    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
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MAKE  A  START 
R  It  was  a  great  day  for  Columbus 
when  he  landed  on  the  Bahamas;  but 
the  really  great  day  in  the  history  of 
|he  world  was  when  he  determined  to 
prove  that  the  way  to  reach  the  East 
was  to  sail  west. 

i  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  you  when 
you  realize  your  ambition — when  you 
become  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
reporter  or  an  auditor  or  reach  what- 
veer  goal  you  have  set.  But  the  day 
when  you  resolve  to  reach  a  certain 
$foal  is  more  important.  Reaching  the 
goal  is  cause  for  congratulation,  and 
E  source  of  satisfaction;  but  the  re- 
Bolve  is  the  thing  that  will  have  the 
greatest    influence    on   your   actions. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  hope  to 
become  an  auditor.  The  mere  hope 
may  have  little  to  do.  with  your  ac- 
tions. One  may  hope  for  almost  any- 
thing, and  still  do  as  he  pleases.  But 
the  moment  you  resolve  to  become  an 
auditor  you  set  a  purpose  that  will 
affect  your  every  action.  That  resolve 
will  make  you  study  and  practice  and 
observe  and  read  and  ask  questions, 
not  merely  one  day  or  one  term,  but 
all  your  life. 

Such  a  resolve  must  not  be  made 
unthinkingly.  The  great  considera- 
tion is  that  you  shall  feel  that  you  will 
genjoy  doing  the  things  you  resolve 
to  do. 

I  Why  not  today,  before  starting  on 
"the  work  of  the  good  year  1921,  find 
out  what  you  would  like  to  do,  and 
resolve  to  do  it?  Make  this  year 
count  for  something.  Quit  drifting — 
get  out  the  oars  and  start  somewhere. 
Find  out  where  you  want  to  go  and 
then   GO.  

THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  correspondent  asks  about  the  use 
of  the  fountain  pen  in  the  penmanship 
class. 

t  Theoretically,  the  fact  that  a  pen 
is    fed    with    ink    from    a    fountain    in- 


stead of  dipped  should  be  an  advant- 
age.  Practically,  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties. These  are  so  well  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Marshall,  in  the 
Shorthand  Writer  for  November,  un- 
der the  heading,  "The  Case  Against 
the  Fountain  Pen,"  that  we  repeat 
them    here. 

The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  writing 
with  a  light  touch.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  so  adjust  a  fountain 
pen  that  it  will  always  make  a  light 
line  when  the  point  touches  the  paper. 
Usually  if  the  point  merely  touches 
it  makes  no  line  at  all,  or  else  makes 
an  occasional  blot.  The  feeding  me- 
chanism will  not  perform  properly 
unless  the  points  of  the  pen  are 
sprung  apart  frequently  in  writing. 
This,  of  course,  requires  that  consid- 
erable pressure  be  used  on  some 
strokes  and  pressure  is  fatal  to  good 
business  writing. 

The  second  disadvantage  is  that 
most  if  not  all  of  the  fountain  pens 
now  manufactured  are  not  the  right 
shape  to  be  held  easily  in  the  correct 
position.  Again  it  might  be  possible 
to  manufacture  a  fountain  pen  of  the 
right  shape  and  size,  but  most  of  them 
are  not. 

While  Mr.  Marshall  enumerates 
these  disadvantages  for  shorthand 
writing,  they  apply  equally  to  busi- 
ness writing,  and  explain  why  the 
fountain  pen  has  never  made  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  penmanship  class. 


REDUCED  FARE  TO 
CLEVELAND 

President  Dickey  telegraphed  us  on 
December  9  that  the  railroads  have 
granted  a  rate  of  1%  fare  to  members 
of  the  Federation  who  attend  t/he 
Cleveland  meeting.  The  railroad  ad- 
vises us  that  this  reduced  rate  is 
granted  on-  the  certificate  plan.  That 
is,  you  will  be  required  to  pay  your 
fare  in  full  to  Cleveland.  When  you 
purchase    your    ticket    ask    the    ticket 


agent  for  a  certificate.  This  certifi- 
cate when  signed  at  Cleveland  will 
entitle  you  to  purchase  your  return 
ticket  for  %  fare. 

J.  A.   LYONS 

Mr.  J.  A  Lyons,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  623  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  publishers 
of  commercial  text-books,  died  at  his 
residence,  4017  Lake  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago,  November  lfi,  1920,  after  an 
illness  of  a  year's  duration,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  he  was  confined  to 
his  home  or  to  a  local  hospital. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  born  in  DeKalb 
County,  Illinois,  in  1861,  and  attended 
the  elementary  schools  of  that  county. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Valpar- 
aiso Normal,  now  the  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Here 
he  had  his  first  experience  in  teaching, 
later  joining  the  faculty  of  the  Bush- 
nell  Normal  School,  Bushnell,  Illinois, 
of  which  institution  he  became  prin- 
cipal. 

He  then  took  up  the  study  of  Law 
and  was  graduated  from  an  Ohio  law 
school,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
continued  the  practice  of  Law  until 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College  of  Chicago,  later 
becoming  the  junior  member  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Powers  &  Lyons, 
which  business  he  took  over  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  since.  He  con- 
tinued it  under  the  name  of  J.  A. 
Lyons  &  Company,  later  admitting  a 
partner  and  continuing  the  business 
under  the  present  firm  name. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
valuable  commercial  texts  bearing  his 
name. 

In  1901  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  and  again  was  acting 
president  in  1903.  J.   F.   FISH. 

(On  page  20  of  the  Professional 
Edition  are  given  two  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Lyons.) 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -------    Editor 

E.  W.  Bloser  -----     Business  Manager 

Published   monthly    (except   July   and   August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

118   N.   High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'   Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both   editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   as   well   as   the    new   address. 

Advertising  rates  furnished  upon  reqne*t- 
The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


MY   NEW   YEAR'S   RESOLUTION 

MY  PAGE  SHALL  BE  ONE 

OF  THE  BEST 

Writing   Contest 

A  contest  for  all  subscribers  to  the 
Business  Educator. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  package 
of  one  dozen  hand  written  cards;  also 
an  opportunity  of  sending  in,  and  pos- 
sibly having  your  copies  used  as  dis- 
play work  in  Summer  Schools  next 
Summer. 

Last  year  I  had  a  display  of  one 
thousand  excellent  pages  of  penman- 
ship for  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company 
at  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
were  prepared  by  my  own  students  of 
the  Capital  City  Commercial  College 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
similar  display  for  summer  school 
work  this  year,  and  in  order  to  secure 
it  I  am  putting  on  this  contest. 

The  work  may  be  in  form  of  body 
writing,  design,  figures,  or  any  prac- 
tice that  you  feel  you  can  make  the 
best. 

The  design  published  in  this  issue 
was  made  by  one  of  my  pupils  and 
is  only  suggested  as  a  guide. 

Bring  into  play  your  own  ideas  and 
individuality  and  I  sure  sure  we  will 
have  a  display  that  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

Teachers:  Your  students  will  be 
interested  in  this  offer.  I  am  sure,  and 
you,  yourself,  will  enjoy  sending  in 
some  of  your  best  work. 

The  names  of  those  sending  in  the 
fifty  best  pages  will  be  given  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Business  Educa- 
tor and  I  shall  write  for  each  of  the 
fifty,  sending  in  the  best  pages  or  de- 
signs, one  dozen  cards. 

These  pages  must  be  on  file  in  my 
office  at  the  Capital  City  Commercial 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  before 
April  1,   1920. 

Now  for  your  best  work.  Who  will 
win  the  cards? 

And  who  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  names  printed  in  the 
Business   Educator? 

Remember  teachers,  you  are  in- 
vited and  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer. 

MARY  L.   CHAMPION, 

Penman. 


By   Alma  Ballinger,   a  pupil  of  Miss  Champion,   in   Capital   City  Con 
Des    Moines,    Iowa. 


Are  you   holding   the  pen   correctly?      (Editor.) 


In  the  beginning  of  our  work  this  month  we  will  review  some  of  our  exercise  copies.  The  one  given  here  will 
bring  into  practice  the  different  drills.  Make  first  the  two-spaced  oval.  Leave  one  space  blank  and  make  the 
two-spaced  "push  and  pull"  exercise.  Space  again  and  repeat  the  oval  copy.  Now  turn  your  paper  and  cross  over 
these  exercises  with  the  gliding  drill.     This  should  form  a   very   attractive   copy. 
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LESSON  XXVI 


Drill  1.  Begin  this  drill  with  a  reversed-oval  tracing  exercise,  a  little  narrower  than  the  usual  width,  leaning 
orward  on  the  usual  slant.     Overlap  the  ovals. 

Drill  2.  This  exercise  is  to  be  made  one  space  high  and  with  the  reversed  motion  (up  on  the  left  and  down  oh 
he  right).     This  practice   will  help  develop  the   lower  part  of  the  capital  I. 

I     Make  the  reversed  oval  two  spaces  high  and  without  lifting  the  pen   swing  well  to  the   left,  and  have   the  lower 
>art   of  the   exercise   resting  on   the  base   line.     Retrace   each   copy   about   six   times.     A   count    1-2-3-4-5-6,    1-2-3-4-5-6, 
nay  be  used.     By  dropping  the  exercise  to  one  space  it  takes  on  the  appearance  of  the  capital  I. 
*     Begin  the  I  a  little  below  the  base  line  and  cross  a  little  above  the  line.     Complete  the  copy  with  a  full  oval. 

Drill  3.  The  capital  I  should  finish  with  a  full  swing  when  standing  alone,  but  when  used  at  the  beginning  of 
■vord,  it  should  join  with  a  horizontal  under  curve  as  illustrated.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  forming  this,  check  the 
notion  a  little  to  the  left  before  swinging  back,  sounting  1 — :.>.  After  practicing  in  this  manner  for  a  short  time 
he  count  may  be  given  faster. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  drill  we  have  the  practice  on  three  different  words.  Join  the  capital  to  the  small 
etter.     You  will  find  this  an  easy  drill  and  also  one  from  which  you  can  develop  good  controlled  motion. 

Drill  4.  Complete  the  practice  on  this  lesson  with  the  sentence  copy.  Apply  your  motion  to  the  word  and 
ijentence  copy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Work  for  general  uniformity. 


LESSON   XXVII 


is  hard  to  get  so  I  am 
then  one.     For  the  s 


Drill  1.  The  capital  J  is  one  of  our  more  difficult  copies.  I  find  that  the  straight  ba 
giving  as  the  first  drill  the  straight  line  copy  retraced.  Practice  making  it  two  spaces  higl 
ond  part  of  the  drill  make   the  reversed  oval   first  two  spaces  high,  then  one. 

Drill  2.  The  reversed  oval  exercise  gives  a  good  foundation  for  J.  Do  not  change  the  rate  of  speed  when  you 
swing  down  through  the  middle  from  the  exercise  into  the  letter.  The  upper  part  is  fuller  than  the  lower,  and 
the  down  stroke  appears  straight.  Join  the  oval  to  the  straight  line  copy  reaching  down  one-half  space.  Complete 
the  exercise  by  forming  a  loop  that  crosses  on  the  base  line.  Try  joining  the  oval  and  straight  line.  Complete  the 
drill  with  the  J.     Be  sure  the  letter  is  on  main  slant.     Cross  on  the  base  line. 

Drill  3.     The  different  words  will  give  you  good  drill.     Join  the  capital  to  the  small  letter 

Dril  4.     This  lesson  is  to  be  completed  with  the  sentence   copy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Join  all  the  letters  with  easy  action. 


LESSON  XXVIII 


Drill  1.  Our  practice  on  this  lesson  should  develop  a  very  easy  swing.  The  three  letters  are  based  on  th 
same  beginning  strokes.  We  will  take  as  our  first  practice  the  up  and  down  drill.  Start  with  a  full  curved  strok 
one-half  the  height  of  the  exercise.  A  small  oval  retraced  gives  our  second  practice.  The  following  exercises  ar 
given  to  bring  out  the  forms  of  P,  B  aiid  R. 
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Drill  2.  Make  the  capital  P  with  a  full  curved  up  stroke.  Bring  the  stroke  straight  to  the  hase  line  and 
jmplete  the  letter  with  an  oval.  Do  not  lift  the  pen  until  the  letter  is  finished.  The  first  stroke  should  be  a  little 
ss  than  three-fourths  of  a  space  high,  so  that  the  oval  may  be  made  a  little  higher  than  the  beginning  stroke. 

The  B  has  a  loop  formed  as  a  joining  to  the  lower  part.  Swing  back  with  the  horizontal  curve.  Make  the 
by  winding  the  loop  around  the  stem  and  swinging  off   with   a   very   easy   curve   below   the   base   line. 

Drill  3.     Capital  P  is  a  disjoined  letter.     Practice  the  three  words  very  carefully. 

Dr  11  4.  These  combinations  are  not  difficult  but  wi  1  help  you  to  get  good,  easy  motion.  Study  your  copies 
irefully.     Work   for   freedom   of  motion. 

Drill  5.     Our  lesson  is  completed  with  the  word  copy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Write  rapidly  but  not  hurriedly. 

LESSON  XXIX 


Drill  1.  The  value  of  the  oval  is  in  its  being  a  stepping  stone  to  easy  movement,  or  in  its  application  to  the 
:orms  of  letters.  Practice  the  oval  first,  then  as  a  second  copy  complete  the  drill  with  a  loop  thrown  into  the  top. 
rhe  beginning  stroke  of  the  D  is  a  compound  curve.  The  figure  eight  exercise  will  develop  this  curve.  Start  from 
:he  top  and  down  on  the  left. 

Drill  2.  Start  a  D  and  before  completing  it  retrace  the  oval  several  times.  The  down  stroke  is  a  slight  com- 
)0iind  curve,  and  the  loop  at  the  base  stands  up  somewhat.  See  that  the  loop  and  turn  of  the  oval  both  rest  on 
he  base  line;  also  that  the  top  loop  closes  the  letter,  i  his  top  loop  is  like  the  one  in  O.  The  size  does  not  matter 
;o  much. 

Drill  3.  Connect  the  D  with  the  small  i  exercise.  In  the  word  copy  pay  particular  attention  to  the  D.  Aim 
:o  make  the  u  sharp,  and  the  n  round  at  the  top 

Drill  4.     The  sentence  will  give  you  a  good   practice.     It  also  furnishes  a  splendid  motto. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Do  your  best  then  try  to  do  better. 


LESSON   XXX 
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(Instructions   on   next   page) 
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Drill  1.     The  connected  oval  exercise  will  lie  good  to  develop  the  beginning  stroke   of  S.     Make   the   oval   two 
5  high.     The  finishing  stroke  of  the  one  oval  should  form    the    beginning   stroke    of   the    following   oval.      Make 
the  joining  with  a  free  motion  and  see  that  it  drops  below  the  base  line.     Swing  off  with  a  very  easy  stroke  to  com-J 
plete    the   copy. 

Drill  2.  The  beginning  stroke  of  the  S  is  inclined  to  tip  back.  By  working  on  the  first  stroke  a  little,  this  may 
be  avoided.  Put  enough  curve  into  the  first  stroke  so  that  when  the  loop  is  formed  in  the  top  it  will  not  slant] 
too   much. 

After  the  loop  crossing  is  an  intense  right  curve,  this  pulls  away  under  to  the  left  and  may  finish  as  it  meets 
the  up  stroke.  Try  retracing  an  oval  several  times  into  the  base.  This  will  develop  the  right  amount  of  width.J 
Complete  the  drill  with  the  S. 

Drill  3... For  joining,  the  S  may  be  finished  with  the  "fish-hook  turn."  I  prefer  this  style  of  letter  and  find  that 
I  am  able  to  get  a  very  free  action  when  making  it.  You  will  like  the  combinations.  Practice  on  the  signature 
given. 

Drill  4.  The  finishing  copy  of  the  lesson  will  give  some  very  excellent  practice.  Work  to  develop  a  swinging 
motion. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Study  general  effect. 

LESSON    XXXI 


Drill  1.  The  "figure  eight"  exercise  is  good  to  develop  height  and  slant,  and  in  the  horizontal  position  is  goo.dl 
for  lateral  freedom.  Begin  at  the  top  and  work  down  on  the  left.  Avoid  jerking.  The  L  is  made  from  the  oval, 
and    "figure    eight"    exercises.      Practice    these    separately. 

Drill  2.     The  L  begins  at  half  the  height  of  the  letter  and   swings  to  the  right;  it   is  then  like  S,  until   the   end 
where  it  doubles  back  and  ends  with  a  right  curve.     Make  the  lower  loop  thin  and  flat  on  the  base  line. 

The  second  form  of  the  L  may  be  used;  in  fact,  I  rather  like  this  copy  for  rapid  writing.  The  letter  may| 
finish  below  the   line  when  it  stands  alone. 

Drill  3.  The  combining  of  L  with  the  small  e  will  bring  about  good  control.  For  the  last  part  of  this  drillj 
we  will  write  the  word  copy.    Join  the  capital  to  the  small  letter. 

Drill  4.  The  copy  on  body  writing  will  give  you  a  good  practice  on  words  and  sentences.  Drill  on  these  until 
you  are  able   to   write   them   easily,   freely  and   rapidly. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Practice  persistently. 


If  you  can't  be  HAPPY,  be  LUCKY.  Some  happy  pupils 
will  get  a  B.  E.  Certificate  for  Christmas.  Other  lucky  ones 
will  make  a  New  Year's  resolve  to  earn  one  before  June. 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


A    THOUGHT    FOR    1921 

The  only  place  of  safety  for  a  busi- 
ness college  man  is  in  the  van  of 
educational  progress. 

The  private  school  cannot  compete 
with  the  public  school  or  the  endowed 
college  in  doing  the  routine  or  usual 
things.  The  pressure  of  competition 
is  too  great.  The  business  college 
finds  success  and  safety  in  new  fields 
and  original  methods. 

The  danger  is  from  the  rear,  not  in 
front.  Von  are  not  likely  to  "run  into 
Banger"  but  you  may  be  in  danger 
from  being  run  into.  To  stand  still 
is  to  court  extinction. 

These  warnings  are  against  mental, 
rather  than  physical,  stagnation.  Xew 
devices  are  useful,  but  new  thoughts 
are  essential.  We  cannot  buy  new 
equipment  every  year,  but  we  can 
keep  our  thinking  up  to  date. 

Take  stock.  Have  you  had  a  new- 
idea  lately?  You  will  need  some  in 
1921.  Better  get  into  the  habit  of 
entertaining    them. 


TEACHING    GREATNESS 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  effort  of  the  school  has  been  di- 
rected along  lines  which  did  not  de- 
velop the  spirit  of  greatness.  Too 
often  the  "good"  boy  or  girl  in  the 
schoolroom  is  one  who  is  too  lazy  or 
[00  siik  to  be  active,  or  too  dull  to  do 
anything  without  direction.  His 
schoolroom  tasks  consist  in  perform- 
ing certain  operations  in  exactly  the 
saint  manner  as  th'ey  have  been  per- 
formed hundreds  of  times  before.  His 
associations  with  his  teacher  are  that 
of  a  pupil  with  the  master;  he  must 
Believe  everything  he  is  told  and  fol- 
low directions  implicitly  and  without 
question. 

Almost  his  only  chance  to  develop 
traits  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  in 
business  are  in  his  association  with 
his  fellow  pupils.  "Here  he  may  learn 
.co-operation  and  develop  traits  of 
leadership  if  he  has  either  force  or 
ambition  left  after  his  school  work 
is  completed.  Very  fortunately  fur 
the  world  at  large  he  usually  has. 
.  If  a  school  would  teach  greatness 
it  must  give  to  every  pupil  opportun- 
ity to  develop  the  qualities  that  make 
for  greatness.  These  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings:  First,  solving 
problems;  second,  making  decisions; 
third,    meeting    other    people. 

Solving  problems  is  vastly  different 
from  working  examples.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
iprojects"  which  are  now  given  in 
fsome  schools.  Yet.  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  method  of  character  build- 
ing have  hardly  been  touched  upon. 
Solving  a  real  problem  involves  not 
only  deciding  on  a  method  of  solu- 
tion,  but   evaluating   the   result. 

A  decision  is  of  no  value  unless  it 
is  made  with  a  view  to  the  future  as 
well    as    to    the    present.      Civilization 


can  only  advance  as  men  and  women 
learn  to  prefer  the  greater  future 
good  to  the  present  pleasure.  Deci- 
sions which  are  made  because  of  the 
fear  of  immediate  punishment  have 
little  value  either  in  developing  mor- 
als or  greatness.  The  time  Will  come 
when  the  punishment  will  no  longer 
be  feared,  and  unless  another  motive 
has  been  substituted  the  wrong  ac- 
tion will  then  be  taken. 

Successful  men  are  always  marked 
by  their  ability  to  meet  and  influence 
other  men.  The  golden  time  for  learn- 
ing this  is  during  the  years  from  six- 
teen to  twenty.  -  Every  young  man 
and  young  woman  during  these  years 
should  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
meet  other  persons  and  learn  how  to 
influence  them  just  as  he  will  need  to 
do  in  business.  An  unfortunately 
large  number  of  young  persons  can 
not  ask  a  favor  without  bluster  or 
cringing,  and  can  not  even  say  "thank 
you"  without  appearing  to  be  patron- 
izing or  servile.  Yet,  not  only  their 
business  success  but  their  happiness 
depends  upon  this  ability  more 
than  upon   any   kind   of  book  learning. 

Schools  can  undoubtedly  do  much 
more  along  these  lines  than  they  have 
ever  done.  Business  colleges,  particu- 
larly, have  an  opportunity  here  to 
perform  a  very  great  service  to  their 
students.  Many  of  them  are  already 
doing  much  in  this  way,  but  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Why  should  not 
your  school  become  famous  not  mere- 
ly for  its  fine  furniture,  or  for  its 
thorough  courses,  but  for  the  training 
it  gives  in  the  elements  of  greatness? 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  gist  "i  modern  commercial 
activity  is  co-operation.  The  bus  m  3S 
man  i>  the  man  who  secures  or  com- 
pels co-operation  by  large  numbers 
of  people. 

The  BusiiH-Nv  Colleges  are  teaching 
business,  which  means  that  they  are 
training  their  students  to  co-operate 
with  others  and  to  bring  about 
greater  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
the  community. 

Example  is  stronger  than  precept, 
and  commercial  teachers  as  well  as 
others  should  practice  what  they 
preach. 

Therefore,  we  should  find  the  ful- 
lest co-operation  between  business 
college  proprietirs  and  teachers  in 
each    community. 

To  think  of  the  other  schools  in 
your  community  merely  as  your  com- 
petitors is  to  have  a  narrow  view  of 
your  work.  You  doubtless  are  com- 
petitors, but  the  points  in  which  your 
interests  and  theirs  are  identical  are 
more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  the  points  in  which  your  inter- 
ests are  diverse. 

Why  should  there  not  be  in  every 
city  an  association  of  business  college 
men,  as  strong,  as  friendly,  and  as 
helpful  as  the  associations  of  men 
connected  with  retail  stores,  manu- 
facturing plants  or  insurance  offices? 
"Why  should  not  business  college 
men,  who  teach  co-operation,  be  the 
leaders   in  practicing  co-operation? 


Come  to  Cleveland 

Dec.  28,  29,  30,  31,  1920 
HOTEL  STATLER 

That  is  the  Time  and  Place  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration   meeting. 

The  leaders  of  our  profession  today, 
and  the  men  who  will  be  leaders  to- 
morrow, will  be  there.  They  will  be 
there  because  they  are  leaders,  and 
they  will  be  leaders  because  they  are 
there. 

If  you  are  a  leader,  or  expect  to 
be,  you  cannot  afford  to  stay  away. 

S  c  special  announcements  on  pages  11 
and   :4.) 


A    HISTORY    OF    COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION   IN  AMERICA 

About  fifteen  vears  ago  there  wa1 
published  in  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR two  excellent  series  of  ar- 
ticles upon  the  early  history  of  pen- 
manship and  commercial  education  in 
America.  One  of  these  was  by  the 
widely  known  business  college  man 
and  penmanship  teacher,  A.  H.  Hin- 
man,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  other 
by  Frank  E.  Vaughan,  who  secured 
his  information  while  making  some 
researches  for  Mrs.  S.  S.  Packard, 
when  he  had  access  to  the  papers  and 
correspondence    left   by    her   husband. 

The  volumes  of  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  in  which  these  articles 
appeared  have  long  been'  out  of  print, 
but  scarcely  a  month  passes  that  we 
do  not  have  an  inquiry  regarding 
them,  or  a  request  for  information 
regarding  the  early  history  of  com- 
mercial    education. 

Would  you  like  to  have  these  ar- 
ticles in  book  form?  Such  a  book 
would  contain  priceless  information 
regarding  the  beginnings  of  our  pres- 
ent great  system  of  Business  Colleges. 
The  lessons  of  those  pioneers  of 
business  education  —  Eastman,  Duff, 
Bryant,  Stratton,  Packard  and  the 
Spencers,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  every  busi- 
ness  college    man. 

The  sale  for  such  a  book  could  not 
be  very  large,  but  we  think  the  selling 
price  would  be  not  more  than  $2.50. 
If  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  the 
book,  we  shall  be  glad  to  go  ahead 
with  this  publication.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  write  us  or  fill  out 
the  attached  coupon: 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Co., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for  a 
copy  of  the  book.  "Early  History  of 
Commercial  Education."  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  book  is  to  be  pub- 
lished if  enough  inquiries  are  received. 
The  price  is  to  be  not  more  than 
$:.>.:.n. 

Name    

Street    

City  or  State 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


Sun  Power,  the  Coming  Wonder 
The  one  basal  and  commanding  fact 
in  physics  is  that  every  form  of 
energy  known  to  man 
has  its  origin  in  the 
Sun.  The  five  hun- 
dred million  horse- 
power of  the  world's 
cataracts  and  moving 
streams  would  not  be 
but  for  the  ceaseless 
gentle  pressure  of  the 
sunbeams  forcing 
water  from  the  sur- 
face of  land  and  sea  up  into  the  at- 
mosphere, to  come  back  visibly  in  the 
form  of  rain  and  snow  and  hail  and 
dew.  But  for  the  undying  furnace  of 
the  tropic  sunbeam  sending  its  swirl- 
ing  columns  of  heated  air  upward 
from  llano  and  Sahara  and  Mesa,  we 
should  know  naught  of  the  tearing 
tornado,  the  driving  roaring  storm,  or 
even  the  gentlest  zephyr  that  blows. 
\nd  without  the  winds,  there  would 
be  no  combing  billows  or  whirling 
waterspouts  or  other  turmoil  of  the 
sea.  The  far-reaching  waters  would 
be  but  the  motionless  azure  mirror  of 
Coleridge's  "painted  ocean."  Again, 
but  for  the  mystic  chemistry  of  the 
sunbeam  working  its  miracles  in' the 
tiny  cells  of  leaf  and  blade  and  blos- 
som and  in  the  slimy  ooze  of  the  sea. 
there  could  be  no  vegetable  growth, 
and  without  vegetable  growth  and 
substance,  there  could  be  no  hint  of 
animal  life  in  all  the  earth.  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  ancients  who,  in  most 
things,  were  closer  to  Nature  than  we, 
turned  their  souls  to  sun  worship? 

This  all-potency  of  the  Sun  was 
first  dreamed  of  by  the  philosopher  in 
his  cell  and  then  demonstrated  by  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory.  Later 
dreamers  and  thinkers  and  inquisitors 
of  Nature  have  hazarded  the  daring 
thought  that  the  next  great  achieve- 
ment of  man  will  be  the  discovery  of 
a  way  to  tap  the  vast  energy  field  of 
the  Sun  directly,  instead  of  gearing 
our  machinery  to  the  waterfall,  or  the 
wind  current,  or  the  buried  sun- 
energy  of  our  coal  fields,  or  the  elec- 
tric dynamo.  It  has  even  been  hinted 
that  in  our  latest  wonder,  radium,  we 
have  found  a  substance  that  has  the 
power  to  trap  the  solar  energy  and 
hold  it  in  intensified  form,  enmeshed 
in  its  own  molecules. 

And  now,  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
fascinating  thought,  there  comes  a  re- 
port from  Germany  that  one  of  her 
working  savants  has  found  the  golden 
k i'i  to  this  mighty  secret,  and  that 
machinery  run  by  direct  sun-power 
will  be  a  commanding  wonder  of  the 
near  future.  For  one,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  optimism  to  feel  that  this 
may  really  be  true.  Think  of  a  world 
where  there  would  be  no  more  delving 
among   coal   mines;    no   more    stoking 


of  ships  and  engines  with  grimy  coal 
or  greasy  oil;  no  more  coming  down 
stairs  in  zero  weather  to  feed  the  fur- 
nace; no  more  freezing  to  death  of 
the  poor  who  cannot  afford  coal  at 
thirty  dollars  the  ton;  no  more  roar- 
ing, sihrieking,  hissing,  smoking,  stink- 
ing Pittsburghs  and  South  Chicagos; 
no  more  barking,  snarling,  nerve- 
rasping  gasoline  motors;  no  more 
noisy  jarring  engines  in  over-heated 
factories,  but  everything  running  with 
cool  watch-like  smoothness  and  quie- 
tude, merely  by  shifting  the  insula- 
tion from  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  of 
radium  or  something  like  it. 

And  Germany!  Should  she  succeed 
in  hitching  her  peaceful  armament  of 
mills  and  factories  directly  to  Old  Sol, 
wouldn't  she  get  her  "place  in  the 
sun"  after  all?  And  how  much  better 
to  have  tried  for  it  this  way  in  the 
first  place!  Fitting  indeed  it  would 
be  if  this  matchless  economic  blessing 
should  come  to  the  world  through 
the  travail  of  that  blind  and  desperate 
member  of  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
who,  six  years  ago,  set  out  to  raze  to 
the  ground  about  everything  that  civ- 
ilized man  holds  dear.  Germany  owes 
the  world  something  like  this.  May 
God  allow  her  to  pay  the  debt.  It 
would  be  better  than  all  the  money 
and  territory  charged  up  to  her  in 
the  Versailles  treaty. 


Conservatives  The  world  is  rather 
and  Radicals  too  much  given  to 
judging  both  persons 
and  things  by  their  labels  instead  of 
by  their  qualities.  It  is  less  trouble  to 
read  labels  than  to  investigate  quali- 
ties. A  good  many  humans  are  in- 
fluenced more  by  epithets  than  by  rea- 
sons. If  you  doubt  this,  read  the 
newspapers,  or  listen  to  the  average 
street  argument.  The  two  terms  that 
form  the  caption  of  this  article  are 
just  now  very  popular  epithets.  There 
is  a  certain  type  of  aggressive  person 
who  goes  in  strong  for  a  number  of 
more  or  less  untried  ideas,  social  or 
political,  who  feels  that  he  has  dealt 
his  opponent  a  regular  sockdolager 
when  he  calls  him  a  "conservative." 
If  he  is  angry  enough  to  want  to  be 
really  offensive,  he  may  make  it  "re- 
actionary" or  "mossback."  In  the  op- 
posite line-up  is  another  group  of 
folk  who  regard  everything  in  the 
way  of  new  ideas  as  dangerous  if  not 
immoral.  These  blow  their  opponents 
out  of  the  water  with  the  term  radi- 
cal, or,  for  purposes  of  greater  of- 
fense,  "anarchist"   or   "bolshevik." 

Now,  this  is  all  rather  silly — almost 
laughably  silly.  There"  is  nothing  in 
the  sober  meaning  of  either  of  these 
terms  to  give  them  any  real  force  as 
epithets.  Literally,  a  conservative  is 
one  who  would  save  or  protect  from 
loss  or  injury.  Its  correlatives  are 
words  like  conservatism,  conservatory, 
preservation.  Conservatism  by  no 
means  implies  opposition  to  new 
ideas.  It  merely  opposes  the  scrap- 
ping of  old  ideas  because  they  are 
old,  or  displacing  them  with  new  ideas 
until  it  is  proved  that  the  new  ideas. 
are  better  and  will  work.  St.  Paul 
formulated  the   rule   of  just  conserva- 


tism when  he  wrote:  "Prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good." 
Surely  nobody  can   object  to   that. 

The  word  radical  comes  from  the 
Latin,  radix,  root.  According  to  Mac- 
aulay,  the  first  English  political  Radi- 
cals called  themselves  "Root  and' 
Branch  Men,"  because  they  believed 
in  digging  up  wrongs  by  the  roots. 
All  human  ills,  they  said,  are  caused 
by  social  or  political  wrongs,  and 
Utopia  is  to  be  had  by  ^digging  up 
the  wrongs,  "root  and  branch."  If  a 
conservative  owned  a  weedy  onion 
bed,  he  would  handle  the  weeds  gin- 
gerly for  fear  of  destroying  the 
onions.  The  radical  would  be  inclined 
to  yank  out  the  weeds  and  let  the 
onions  take  care  of  themselves.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  both  methods. 
The  radicals,  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
would  have  destroyed  American  slav- 
ery, even  though  the  LTnion  were  lost 
in  the  conflict.  The  conservative, 
Lincoln,  would  first  save  the  Union, 
and  then  get  rid  of  slavery. 

And  so  it  falls  out  that  there  is 
more  good  in  both  the  radicals  and 
the  conservatives  than  either  will  ad- 
mit of  the  other.  Such  great  radicals 
as  Luther  and  Cromwell  and  Savon- 
arola and  Jefferson  have  done  the 
world  inestimable  service  in  their  tre 
mendous  attacks  upon  entrenched 
wrongs,  and  of  no  less  greater  service 
have  been  such  great  conservatives 
as  Franklin  and  Washington  and 
Gladstone    and    Lincoln. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  rare 
combination  of  what  is  best  in  both 
radicalism  and  conservatism. 

It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  for'  the 
world,  however,  that  it  has  always 
been  mainly  under  the  control  and 
guidance'  of  the  conservative  rather 
than  the  radical.  .  This  has  saved  tc 
the  world  the  good  things  that  the 
radicals  have  unearthed.  Even  our 
great  modern  radical,  Eugene  Debs, 
sees  this.  From  his  cell  in  the  Atlanta 
prison  he  has  recently  proclaimed 
that  it  is  wTell  for  the  country  that 
the  socialists  did  not  win  the  late  elec 
tion,  for,  as  he  puts  it,  "The  world  is 
not  yet  ready  for  our  ideas."  That 
is  an  example  of  sense  and  tolerance 
and  self-control  for  all  impatient  radi- 
cals to  pattern  after,  as  well  as  for 
equally  intolerant  and  impatient  con- 
servatives. Both  groups,' as  I  for  one 
like  to  believe,  are  really  seeking  the 
same  object,  the  welfare  of  our  com 
mon  humanity.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  both  for  themselves  and 
their  common  cause,  if  they  could  but 
dwell  together  as  brethren  in  har- 
mony. Let  us  all  cultivate  patience 
and   tolerance. 


Values  in  Arithmetic,  like  the  ob- 
Arithmetic  servations  of  Jack  Buns- 
by,  has  its  value  in  "the 
application  on  't."  As  I  have  tried 
to  show  in  a  previous  article  in  this 
department  of  the  EDUCATOR,  the 
average  text  in  arithmetic,  like  most; 
other  school  books,  contains  too 
much.  Considered  as  a  reference 
book,,  it  may  be  desirable  and  even 
essential  for  the  book  to  contain  a 
(■Continued   on   page    22) 
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WRITING   IN   GRADES   VII    AND 
VIII 

[   -  Should  writing  be  taught  in  grades 

|  7  and  8?  There  are  School  Principals 
and  "Superintendents      who      say      it 

:  should  not  be  necessary.  Others  have 
a  scheme  of  correlation  and  propose 
that  writing  shall  be  correlated  with 
English  or  some  other  subject  and 
that  the  teacher  of  English  shall  teach 
writing. 

There  are  reasons,  both  Psychologi- 
cal and  Physiological,  why  writing 
must  be  taught  not  only  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  but  also  in 
high  school,  if  the  children  are  to 
carry  into  their  adult  lives  the  skill 
in  writing  which  they  have  in  the 
lower  grades. 
The  Psychological  reasons  are  based 

,on  the  fact  that  the  appreciation  of 
symmetry  and  beauty  does  not  de- 
velop to  any  great  extent,  until  about 
the  age  of  adolescence.  Before  that 
age,  while  the  child  may  learn  to  copy 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  forms 
of  letters  and  models  of  paragraphs, 
he  has  little  power  to  write  new  forms 
or  to  arrange  unfamiliar  matter  in  a 
pleasing  style. 

The  Physiological  reasons  have  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  the  boy  or  girl 
continues  to  grow  rapidly  until  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  There  is  usually 
a  period  of  rapid  growth  which,  be- 
gins about  the  age  of  fourteen,  re- 
sulting in  what  we  call  the  "awkward 
stage."  After  this  period  of  rapid 
growth  the  boy  or  girl  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  re-learn  many  of  the  muscular 

.  movements  he  has  learned  before. 

I  Psychologists  use  the  illustration 
that  the  boy  is  like  a  carpenter  who 
has  learned  his  trade  with  a  small  and 
light  set  of  tools  and  then  is  called 
upon  to  work  with  a  larger  and  heav- 
ier set.  He  would  find  it  very  awk- 
ward at  first  to  work  with  the  larger 
tools,  and  we  know  that  the  boy  or 
girl  does  find  even  the  simplest  acts 
difficult  to  perform  for  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months. 

No  plan  of  teaching  penmanship 
which  ignores  this  fact  of  continued 
growth  can  produce  satisfactory  re- 
sults  in   the  upper  grades. 

j  Another  reason  for  teaching  writing 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
that  the  other  school  work  makes  new 
demands  on  the  pupil's  ability  to 
write,  furnishing  new  incentives  for 
learning  to  write,  and  new  uses  for 
writing.  Before  the  seventh  grade 
the  child  usually  has  few  dealings 
with     commercial      papers     either     in 


school  work  or  outside  of  school.  But 
in  these  grades  he  usually  has  some 
practice  in  making  out  bills,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  the  subject  of  interest, 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  notes. 

Aims 

The  aims  of  writing  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  are  three:  First,  to 
fix  arm  movement  writing  as  a  habit. 
In  almost  every  class  there  will  be 
some  pupils  who  have  not  mastered 
the  essentials  of  position,  pen  holding, 
and  movement,  and  there  will  be  oth- 
ers who  are  inclined  to  be  careless 
and  forget  what  they  did  learn.  These 
fundamentals  of  good  writing  must 
be  insisted  upon  in  every  class  and 
reviewed  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  them  permanently. 

The  second  aim  is  to  giv?  facility  in 
the  use  of  writing  as  a  tool.  The  true 
end  of  writing  is  not  merely  beautiful 
penmanship  but  the  conveying  of  an 
idea  to  others.  In  ornamental  pen- 
manship, the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is 
beauty,  and  the  wording  is  not  of  so 
much  importance.  But  in  business 
writing  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  ex- 
pressed^}- the  words  written,  and  the 
beauty  of  'the  writing  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  gain  facility  in  ex- 
pressing thoughts  by  means  of  writ- 
ing requires  considerable  practice  and 
the;  seventh  and  eighth  grades  afford 
an   opportunity   for   this  practice. 

The  third  aim  is  to  teach  the  ar- 
rangement of  paragraphs,  letters  and 
business  forms.  In  learning  to  write 
there  is  a  steady  progression,  from 
simple  movement  exercises  through 
forms  of  increasing  complexity,  such 
as  ^letters,  words,  sentences,  para- 
graphs and  page  writing.  In  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades' the  final  stage 
of  this  practice  should  be  given  atten- 
tion; that  is,  the  pupils  should  learn 
how  to  arrange  pages  of  writing  so 
that  they  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  easy  to  read. 

Methods 

The  methods  to  be  used  in  these 
grades  are:  First,  a  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  writing.  As  was  sug- 
gested, this  review  is  made  necessary 
by  the  continued  growth  of  the  child 
and  should  be  a  part  of  every  year's 
work,  probably  of  every  month's 
work,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  the 
child  has  mastered  the  work  that  has 
preceded. 

There  should  be  a  review  also  of 
all  capital  and  small  letter  forms. "Re- 
finements of  execution  that  were  not 
attainable  by  pupils  of  the  lower 
grades  can  be  secured  in  these  upper 
grades.  The  words  to  be  written  will 
be  longer  and  more  difficult,  and  there 
will  be  work  on  paragraphs,  page 
writing  and   business   forms. 

Standards 
-The  standard  of  writing  for  the  sev- 
enth grade  should  be»  at  least  sixty- 
nine  percent  in  form  according  to  the 
Zaner  Scale  and  ninety  letters  a  min- 
ute. The  standard  in  the  eighth  grade- 
should  be  seventy  per  cent  in  form 
according  to  the  Zaner  Scale,  and  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  letters  a  minute. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GRADE 
TEACHERS 

Grade  One.  Train  for  future  effi- 
ciency rather  than  strain  for  present 
results  in  accurate  script  drawing. 

Grade  Two.  In  this  grade  plainness 
and  gracefulness  and  free  arm  move- 
ment are  desired,  rather  than  accur- 
acy. 

Grade  Three.  Aim  in  3rd  grade  for 
brisk  arm  motion  tempered  by  reason 
and  judgment.  Wrist  free  from  desk 
so  hand  can  slide  along  on  nails  of 
little  and  4th  fingers;  feet  flat  on 
floor  in  order  to  hold  body  upright. 
good  straight  back;  elbows  just  off 
desk,  left  hand  holding  paper  by  up- 
per left  hand  corner — as  little  finger 
movement  as  possible. 

Grade  Four.  Everything  now  calls 
for  more  active  campaigning  toward 
a  mechanical  don't-have-to-stop-and- 
think-about-it  vehicle  for  putting 
thoughts  down  on  paper.  We  must 
make  work  so  attractive  that  the  child 
will  voluntarily  practice,  for  thought- 
ful practice  alone  will  bring  the  de- 
sired  mechanical   movement. 

Grades  Five  and  Six.  Put  finishing 
touches  on  position  and  make  it  a 
habit.  Help  the  backward.  Stimu- 
late   through    suggestions. 

Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and  Junior 
High.  Spend  more  time  seeing  that 
they  do  all  writing,  rightly,  than  in 
teaching.  Ease  alike  in  writing  and 
reading  is  the  criterion  of  excellence 
in   writing. 

Thought  is  slow,  habit  is  swift  and 
skillful.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
work.  The  fine  flowers  of  skill  grow 
on  the  rough  stem  of  routine. 

EMERIT   E.  BOOTH. 


EXCHANGING   PAPERS 

When  we  changed  from  the  large 
to  the  small  writing  in  the  third  grade, 
one  of  my  classes  had  difficulty  in 
regulating  the  comparative  sizes  of 
letters.  They  also  managed  to  have 
more  blots  on  their  papers  than  one 
could  imagine  they  had  time  to  put 
on  them,  if  blotting  were  a  given 
task.  Nearly  every  day  I  showed 
them  a  paper  from  another  school 
where  poor  papers  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

One  day  a  little  boy  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  bring  over  more  papers  for 
them  to  write  over.  This  suggestion 
brought  better  papers  than  ever  from 
.the  other  school,  because  each  child 
tried  to  make  a  paper  fit  for  some 
one   to  copy. 

The  next  day  I  told  the  poor  writ- 
ers that  we  would  play  a  game  in 
which  each  child  were  to  play  he  were 
the  one  who  wrote  the  paper  on  his 
desk.  We  would  also  play  it  were 
yesterday  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing on  the  paper,  and  I  would  give 
the  directions  just  as  I  gave  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  21  ) 
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JAMES  A.  LYONS 

"His   life   was  gentle,   and   the   elements 
So  mix'd   in  him  that   Nature  might    stand   up 
And  say  to  al!  the  world,  'Tins  was  a  man  !'  " 
— Shakespeare. 

If  I  were  to  say  more  than  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  quotation  I  might 
praise  my  friend  overmuch:  if  1  were 
to  say  less  I  would  be  unjust  to  him. 
And  he  was  my  friend,  in  unusual 
measure.  During  all  of  the  many 
years  of  our  acquaintance  1  never 
found  him  lacking  in  those  elements 
which  mark  the  man  of  distinguished 
character.  Xature  endowed  him  with 
the  qualities  of  a  big  man.  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Shrewd,  thoughtful,  painstaking. 
and  tremendously  industrious  in  busi- 
ness as  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to 
demand  attention  and  consideration 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  a  good 
lighter  and  for  that  I  respected  him, 
but  he  was  as  tender-hearted  as  a 
child  and  for  that  I  loved  him.  He 
was  always  calm,  fair,  and  just  in  his 
judgments.  Possessed  of  a  tremen- 
dous frame  and  overpowering  person- 
ality, yet  his  hand  had  the  tenderness 
of  touch  that  thrills  and  binds. 

Truly  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  expres- 
sion to  my  own  feelings  at  the  sad 
news  of  his  departure  from  amongst 
us.  Both  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business  we  were  competitors,  but 
while  a  victory  brought  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  almost  a  re- 
gret, defeat  brought  only  a  chuckle 
and   a   congratulation. 

During  the  many  conferences  we 
had  together  touching  our  common 
interests  in  education  I  was  often  im- 
pressed with  his  perfect  frankness,  his 
fairness,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
high  purposes  that  inspired  him  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  and  in  his 
relations  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  dealings. 

But  it  was  as  a  genial,  wholesome 
companion  and  friend  that  I  esteemed 
him  most.  When  business  affairs 
were  forgotten  and  our  conversations 
drifted  from  one  thing  to  another  of 
mutual  interest,  as  so  often  happens 
between  good  friends,  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  real  and  the 
best  in  Mr.  Lyons  shown  forth  with 
unusual  brilliancy.  Indeed  it  was  in 
his  social  relations  that  he  was  at  his 
best.  Particularly  in  the  earlier  days 
when  at  the  Teachers'  Meetings  a 
group  of  the  younger  and  more  en- 
thusiastic fellows  would  seemingly 
just  naturally  drift  together  do  I  re- 
member his  appreciation  of  a  joke  or 
of  a  well  told  story,  or  of  discussions 
of  more  serious  matters,  because  after 
all  Mr.  Lyons  was  an  intensely  human 
man.  He  loved  company.  He  was 
to  a  large  extent  a  man's  man.  but 
who  was  more  popular  with  those  of 
the  gentler  sex  who  came  within  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances  than  he? 

One  particular  characteristic  of  this 
itood  man  was  his  great  love  for  his 
son.     They  grew  up  together  more  as 


JAMES  A  LYONS 

two  boy  companions  than  as  father 
and  son.  I  have  often  observed  what 
impressed  me  as  being  almost  a  moth- 
er's look  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes  as 
he  told  me  of  his  hopes  and  his  as- 
pirations for  this  boy.  upon  whose 
shoulders  have  fallen  many  of  tin- 
heavy  burdens  he  has  left  behind 
And  then  what  an  exquisite  tenderness 
was  expressed  in  his  words  and  from 
his  eyes  when  he  spoke  of  the  dear 
wife  who  had  been  his  companion,  his 
friend,  his  comforter  for  so  many 
years — the  noble  woman  who,  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  me,  poured  forth  a 
sort  of  brooding  mother  love  that 
hovered   about   Arthur   and   "Jimmie." 

Although  I  have  long  feared  the 
event  of  his  departure,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  shock  that  came  to  me 
when  the  wires  brought  me  the  news 
that  the  big  heart  of  my  friend  had 
stopped  beating;  that  I  would  never 
feel  and  grasp  his  hand  again;  and 
that  I  would  never  again  be  the  recip- 
ient of  the  welcoming  smile  of  cordial 
good-will  with  which  he  always 
greeted  me. 

It  is  with  no  shame  that  I  admit 
that  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  giving 
expression  in  appropriate  terms  to 
the  true  worth  and  character  of  Mr. 
Lyons.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
because  of  his  prominence  in  commer- 
cial education,  first  as  a  teacher  and 
then  as  a  publisher,  that  more  than 
passing  mention  should  be  given  to 
his  death.  Why  speak  of  such  things 
in  connection  with  the  departure  of  a 
man  so  well  known  and  so  well  loved 
as  was  this  man?  Certainly  nothing 
that  I  could  say  would  add  to  that 
which  is  already  known  everywhere, 
nor  could  any  one  detract  from  his 
nobility  of  character  and  from  his 
achievements  which  are  everywhere 
recognized.  A  man  may  grow  to  be 
so  great  that  neither  tribute  nor  affec- 
tion nor  love  can  increase  his  stature 


as  a  man  and  as  a  friend,  and  so  I  feel 
towards   Mr.   Lyons. 

Peace  to  his  ashes!  Comfort  to  the 
snii  lii-arts  who  are  mourning  his  de- 
parture. Tenderest  sympathy  from 
the  hosts  of  his  friends  flows  in  bil- 
lowy waves  and  enwraps  with  tender 
touch  the  wife  and  son  in  the  time  of 
their  grief.  Time  will  but  add  to  the 
stature  of  his  greatness  and  his  good- 
ness   for  generations   to  come. 

11.  M.  ROWE. 

MR.  LYONS,  AS  A  BUSINESS 
MAN 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Lyons'  suc- 
cess as  a  business  man  was  sheer 
h  mesty — he  was  the  squarest  man  1 
ever  knew.  He  could  always  see  the 
other  man's  side  of  a  problem  and  he 
always  had  consideration  for  the 
views  of  the  other  man.  There  have 
been  many  cases  in  my  experience 
with  Mr.  Lyons  when  he  would  rather  ' 
take  a  loss  himself  than  to  suffer  the 
embarrassment  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  a  customer  Ar.d  in  his  em- 
ployment of  people  he  often  said  to 
me  that  he  got  the  best  work  out  of 
any  employee  by  letting  him  have  his 
head — letting  his  judgment  prevail  as 
far  as  possible.  He  was  an  easy 
worker,  and  while  he  worked  himself 
to  death  in  the  end  by  inordinate 
hours  and  close  application  he  seldom 
if  ever  "fussed"  about  his  business. 
He  took  things  as  they  came,  but 
when  they  were  at  hand  he  worked 
hard  on  them  and  for  a  long  time  he 
worked   at  the   expense   of  his   health. 

In  his  publications,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  commercial  school  text- 
books, he  had  one  fad  and  that  fad 
was  ever  present.  "Charlie,  I  want 
our  books  to  be  true  to  nature.  I 
want  our  instruction  to  be  given  in 
such  a  way  that  when  a  boy  gets  into 
business  he  will  find  that  his  instruc- 
tion has  been  true.  I  want  the  ac- 
cepted methods  of  fundamental  and 
commercial  arithmetic  to  be  taught 
precisely  as  a  boy  will  be  expected 
to  handle  such  problem  in  business, 
and  I  want  my  bookkeeping  to,  be 
the    bookkeeping   of  actual   business." 

I  could  not  possibly  say  more  than 
I  have  said  above  as  to  the  business 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Lyons,  if  I 
should  use  ever  so  many  more  words. 
He  was  true,  honest,  thoughtful,  kind, 
and  in  his  loss  one  of  the  very  best 
men  who  has  ever  come  into  the  inner 
circles  of  business  college  work  has 
gone,  and  we  shall  miss  him.  But 
such  a  character  as  his  must  live  in 
our  memories  and  must  have  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  lives. 

CHAS.   M.    MILLER. 

DAVID    A.    HARMAN 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  David  A.  Harman, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Hazleton, 
Pa.  Superintendent  Harman  has  been 
a  confirmed  supported  of  penmanship 
and  commercial  education  for  many 
lears,  and  his  death  marks  the  close 
of  39  years  of  faithful  service. 
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CONSCIOUS  vs. 

REFLEXIVE  TYPING 

If  your  Conscious  Mind  perceives 
the  image  of  a  water  pitcher  upon  a 
stand:  and  this  perception  starts  up 
an  excitation  resulting  in  a  physio- 
logical thirst-sensation;  and  this 
thirst-sensation  disturbance,  speeding 
along  the  afterents  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  reacts  along  the  efferent 
nerve-ways,  causing  you  reflexively  to 
seize  the  pitcher  and  introduce  a  por- 
tion of  its  contents  into  your  esopha- 
gus by  the  additional  functions  of  the 
motor  habit  of  .-.wallowing;  when  all 
this  has  been  brought  about,  let  us 
concede  at  once  that  your  need  has 
been  served  admirably  by  the  auto- 
matic seizing  of  the  pitcher  and  the 
mechanical  swallowing  of  its  content; 
but.  at  the  same  time,  let  us  not  over- 
look the  important  fact  that  this  suc- 
cessful automatic  functioning  was 
predicated  on  the  conscious  mental 
percept  you  -had  of  the  actual  location 
of   the   pitcher. 

Again,  if  you  are  at  tea,  and  a  pun- 
gent, familiar  aroma  assails  your  ol- 
factory sensories,  the  whilst  your  sub- 
conscious m  i  n  d  murmurs  "plum 
sauce;"  and  your  Conscious  Mind  per- 
ceives the  image  of  the  dish  and  its 
contents,  with  concomitant  images  of 
a  knife,  a  spoon  and  a  fork,  all  placed 
in  orderly  array  beside  the  dish;  and, 
provided  further,  that  you  SELECT 
one  of  the  utensils  and  eat  the  sauce; 
if  you  do  all  these  things,  let  us  admit 
that  the  operation  was  made  easier 
because  you  were  not  obliged  con- 
sciously to  reach  out  the  hand  and 
contract  the  muscles  about  the  spoon; 
but,  again,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
success  of  the  operation  was  largely 
due  to  your  ability  accurately  to 
dodge  the  knife  and  fork  and  make  a 
CHOICE  of  the  proper  implement.  It 
was  necessary,  after  all.  to  mix  a  little 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  of 
the  brain  with  the  pith  of  the  Cord, 
in  order  satisfactorily  to  "get  awaj 
with  the  goods,"  if  I  may  put  it  that 
way.  And  it  is  a  comforting  fact,  as 
may  appear  further  along  in  this  ar- 
ticle, that  had  the  Conscious  Mind,  as 
commander-in-chief,  willed  otherwise, 
the  arm  would  not  have  reached  out, 
the  muscles  would  not  have  con- 
tracted— and  you  would  have  gone 
without  the  sauce. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  hypo- 
theses, let  us  consider  the  geography 
of  the  typewriter  keyboard.  It  is  from 
this  little  patch  of  forty  square  inches 
that  the  crop  from  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  brains  is  harvested  annually. 
All  the  preceding  operations  in  the 
manufacture  of  correspondence  are. 
relatively,  but  the  seed-time. 

How  shall  we  reap?  Are  we  to  pre- 
sume that  by  a  physiological  reflexive 
process,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
student  in  typing,  expeditiously  and 
positively  to  accumulate  a  sufficiently 
varied  set  of  motor  habits  in  the  short 
life  of  a  school  scholarship,  to  enable 
him  to  go  out  "on  the  job,"  with 
capacity  for  accurate  and  volume  pro- 
duction?    Frankly,   I   cannot   compre- 


hend the  possibility.  On  the  4:2  loca- 
tions of  this  little  keyboard  kingdom 
there  are  more  than  2.000  possible 
working  combinations.  In  this  multi- 
plicity of  movements  the  setting  up 
of  motor  habits  on  words  of  high 
frequency  and  common  phrases  seems 
hopelessly  inadequate  and  futile,  even 
conceding  that  accurate  reflexive  writ- 
ing may  be  accomplished  to  such  an 
extent  successfully.  It  conies  within 
the  working  experience  of  every  typ- 
ist to  be  required  to  make  accurate 
transcript  of  techanical  material  in 
which  such  friendly  little  words  and 
phrases  seem  strangely  missing  from 
their  supposedly  familiar  habitat. 
When  the  occasion  for  intricate  loca- 
tion-analyses thrusts  itself  upon  con1 
sciousness.  the  "automatic"  typist  is 
very  apt  to  find  himself  in  the  same 
position  as  the  parrot,  which  could 
repeat  "Holy  Smoke,"  "Holy  Smoke" 
with  wonderful  clarity  when  given  the 
emotional  excitation,  but  remained 
mute  as  an  oyster  when  invited  to 
show  its  development  in  vocal  reflex- 
ibility  on  the  altogether  strange 
sound,   "epiphenomenon." 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  no  opera- 
tion becomes  purely  automatic,  or  re- 
mains wholly  conscious.  If  this  holds 
good,  as  I  believe  it  does,  the  problem 
of  the  teacher  of  typewriting  is  to 
devise  a  means  that  will  enable  us  to 
use   both   to  best  advantage. 

In  this  method  mental  gymnastics 
must  come  before  finger  gymnastics, 
for  Accurate  "Touch"  Typing  is  pre- 
ponderantly a  mental  accomplishment. 
Mechanical  phrasing  must  give  way 
to  "mind  phrasing,"  and  Mind  Typing 
typists  must  succeed  "Touch"  Typ- 
ing typists.  Typing  accuracy  and 
volume  capacity  flow  from  a  fountain- 
head  in  the  cortical  center,  rather  than 
the  nerve-center,  for  it  is  the  cortical 
center,  and  not  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, that  the  power  of  CHOICE  is 
enthroned.  Without  the  power  to 
choose  there  cannot  be  scientific  ac- 
curacy. 

When  we  have  formulated  a  really 
scientific  scheme  for  TEACHING  the 
geography  of  the  typewriter  key- 
board: when  we  have  developed1  a 
workable  method  that  COMPELS 
continuous  conscious  mind  practice, 
rather  than  encouraging  almost  imme- 
diate little  journeys  into  the  realm  of 
the  reflexive;  when  we  have  learned 
how  to  expedite  the  acquirement  of  a 
capacity  for  instantaneously  changing 
the  mental  processes;  when  all  this 
is  brought  to  pass:  we  shall  have  Ac- 
curacy— plus — Volume,  and  no-t  Speed 
— minus — Accuracy. 

The  Mind,  as  commander-in-chief, 
must  be  furnished  for  the  satisfactory 
accomplishment  of  this  major  opera- 
tion, with  a  vivid,  persisting  image  of 
the  typewriter  keyboard,  a  spontan- 
eous, fluid  "picture"  of  its  entire  area, 
which  is  may  constantly  SEE.  though 
the  eyes  do  not  look.  With  this  men- 
tal "map"  at  its  disposal,  it  must  go 
first  and  consciously  itself  over  even- 
step  in  every  keyboard  journey,  be 
the  project  long  and  circuitous,  or 
short  and  straight.  It  must  TRAVEL 
FAST. 


When  the  Mind  of  the  Beginning 
Student  has  been  given  the  facilities 
for  doing  this,  and  has  accomplished 
its  task,  conscious  thought  will  not  be 
required  on  those  faithful  servants — 
but  unreliable  masters — the  lingers. 
They  will  follow  faithfully  AXD 
AUTOMATICALLY,  in  the  wake  of 
their   leader. 

"Is  there  a  way."  some  one  may  ask. 
"and   can  all   this  be  done"'" 

The  simple  answer  is:  There  IS  a 
way:  it  IS  being  done,  and  that,  too, 
"with    neatness    and    dispatch." 

ARTHUR   COOPER. 


THE  WARREN  WAY 
(Continued    from    page    lt>i 

other  class.  It  gave  me  a  good  chance 
to  show  them  just  how  the  class 
must  work  together,  for  all  of  their 
papers  were  uniform  in  arrangement. 
The  poor  class  seldom  heard  me  say 
"Skip  a  line,"  "On  the  next  line."  etc.. 
and  nearly  always  spoiled  their  pap- 
ers   for   exhibit,  but   this   time,   not   one 


Miss  Conklin 

wrote  ahead  of  time  and  each  one 
observed  the  size  and  endings  of  let- 
ters. 

For  the  last  half  of  the  period,  they 
wroti  tli-  lessor  for  themselves  and 
did  much  better  in  every  way  than 
they   had   ever   done   before. 

CORA  M.  COXKL1X. 


Alma  B.  Cagley,  last  year  with  the 
Windom,  Minn..  High  School,  is  now 
teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  Xewton.   Iowa,  High  School. 

Monica  L.  Hall,  for  many  years  with 
the  High  School  at  Xew  Bedford, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Dedham,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Mary  M.  Kettell  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Auburn, 
X.   Y. 

R.  W.  Gill  is  the  new  Penmanship  and 
Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Spring- 
field, 111.,  High  School  to  succeed  Mr. 
H.  F.  Ford. 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page    I1*) 

number  of  things  that  should  not  be 
taught  at  all,  or  perhaps  to  only  one 
of  the  pupils  in  a  class.  If  tiiis  is 
understood  by  the  wise  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  select,  it  may  do  no 
harm  for  the  book  to  contain  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  any  teacher 
can  teach  or  any  learner  can  learn  in 
the  time  allotted.  But  it  is  asking 
rather  too  much  that  the  average 
teacher  should  exercise  this  responsi- 
bility of  selection.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  classroom 
manual  to  contain  only  such  arith- 
metic as  everybody  should  be  familiar 
with.  At  least,  this  kind  of  arithmetic 
should  come  first,  leaving  the  several 
kinds  of  technical  arithmetic  to  be 
given  to  the  particular  groups  of  stu- 
dents  who  severally  require   them. 

But  what  are  the  arithmetical  es- 
sentials? There  is  room  for  discus- 
sion here,  and  perhaps  for  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  As  one 
who  has  had  a  good  bit  to  do  with 
arithmetic  for  a  half  century  or  so,  as 
student,  teacher,  author  and  publisher, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  set  forth 
my  own  ideas  of  this  matter. 

Arithmetic  has  two  general  but 
more  or  less  inter-related  values,  viz.: 
the  cultural  and  the  practical.  From 
its  cultural  phase,  arithmetic  develops, 
first  and  mainly,  the  logical  faculty, 
and  secondly,  the  power  of  applica- 
tion or  mental  concentration.  The 
arithmetic  which  best  effects  these  ob- 
jects, is  quite  without  the  domain  of 
the  practical,  so-called.  It  is  scientific 
rather    than    utilitarian. 

Practical  arithmetic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  scientific  and  seeks  direct 
results,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  logic 
and  labor.  An  analytic  solution  of  an 
interest  problem,  for  instance,  is  a 
good  piece  of  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientific  arithmetic,  but  a 
very  poor  piece  of  work,  measured  by 
the  standards  and  needs  of  a  bank 
clerk.  The  teacher  of  arithmetic  who 
understands  his  job  will  constantly 
keep  a  clear  demarcation  between 
these  two  distinct  arithmetical  areas. 
He  will  also  appreciate  the  value  of 
each.  He  will  know  that  there  are 
many  interesting,  ingenious  and  highly 
serviceable  problems  that  are  not  in 
the  least  "practical."  He  will  also 
realize  that  in  practical  arithmetic,  the 
purpose  is  to  get  accurate  results  with 
the  least  labor  and  without  too  much 
fussing  about  the  whys  and  where- 
fores. 

Arithmetic  begins  with  the  intuitve 
perception  of  number  which  is  pres- 
ent in  every  normal  human  being. 
The  first  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
broaden  and  deepen  this  perception. 
This  must  be  thoroughly  done  thru 
much  practice  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  and  their 
inter-relations.  If  tills  is  not  done,  the 
pupil  will  visit  the  penalty  on  his 
teacher  by  breaking  down  later  on. 
Most  of  this  work  should  be  oral  or 
"mental."  rather  than  set  tasks  with 
pen  or  pencil.     The  pupil  must  do  a 


great  deal  of  rapid  numerical  thinking 
if  he  is  to  be  proficient  with  numbers 
in  their  more  complicated  relations 
later  on.  It  is  here  that  the  "old- 
fashioned"  mental  arithmetic  had  its 
fine  value.  The  pupils  learned  to 
think  with  numbers  before  they  were 
required   to  work  with  them. 

I  think  that  before  the  pupil  does 
much  written  work,  lie  should  be  able 
to  announce  almost  instantly,  all  com- 
binations in  the  "fundamental  rules" 
up  to  100.  That  is,  he  should  be  able 
to  give  very  quickly,  the  sum  of  any 
two  numbers  under  50,  to  subtract 
any  lesser  number  from  any  other 
number  less  than  100,  to  give  the  pro- 
duct of  any  two  numbers  whose  pro- 
duet  is  not  more  than  100,  to  give  the 
principal  factors  of  all  composite 
numbers  of  two  figures,  and  to  desig- 
nate at  sight  all  prime  numbers  of 
two  figures  and  all  squares  and  cubes 
up  to  200.  These  drills  persistently 
carried  on  will  yield  a  splendid  har- 
vest of  arithmetical  efficiency  later 
on.  They  comprise  what  might  be 
termed  the  working  tools  of  arithme- 
tic, and  without  their  facile  use,  the 
student  will  always  be  impeded  by  an 
entirely  needless  handicap. 

A  further  development  of  this  (I 
hope)  interesting  theme,  will  be  of- 
fered in  an  early  issue  of  the  EDU- 
CATOR. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

The  man  who  is  on  the  job  is  apt 
to  see  his  troubles  large  and  his 
blessings  small,  while  the  onlooker 
sees  the  advantages  of  the  job  and  is 
liable  to  overlook  the  hard  work. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  begin- 
ner in  business. 

A  survey  was  recently  made  of  a 
large  number  of  junior  office  workers 
that  are  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men under  17  years  of  age.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  interesting  as 
showing  what  employers  are  looking 
for: 

"How  often  the  statement  is 
made,  "Technical  skill  in  book- 
kepeing  doesn't  count;  what  I 
want  is  a  girl  or  boy  with  a  head." 
It  would  pay  any  private  or  pub- 
lic business  school  to  ascertain 
just  what  the  members  of  its  1915 
class  are  doing  now  and  compare 
their  present  occupations  with  the 
school  records  of  their  placement 
to  see  what  has  happened.  This 
refers  especially  to  the  younger 
students  whose  placements  are 
within  the  restricted  range  of  this 
survey. 

"It  was  assumed  that  certain 
positions  would  stand  out  as  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  strangle 
hold  on  promotional  opportunity, 
but  the  final  figures,  show  that 
chance  of  advancement,  so  far  as 
young  office  workers  are  concern- 
ed, is  far  more  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual ability  than  it  is  of  the 
character  of  position  which  one 
holds." 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging 
than  to  feel  the  work  you  are  doing 
"is  not  getting  you  anywhere."     The 


bookkeeper  and  the  messenger  hoy 
think  the  stenographer  has  a  fine 
change  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  the  boss.  The  stenographer  and 
the  messenger  boy  envy  the  book- 
keper  his  opportunities  for  studying 
the  details  of  the  business;  and  the 
bookkeeper  and  stenographer  wish 
they  could  see  other  business  men  as 
the  messenger  boy  does.  Each  is  apt 
to  think  that  some  other  job  offers 
better  opportunities  for  advancement 
than  his  own  does.  Therefore  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  employers 
think  about  this.  The  following  para- 
graph indicates  that  it  is  not  the  work 
you  do  but  how  you  do  it  that  brings 
promotion.  It  is  much  better  to  do  a 
small  job  well  than  to  do  a  big  job 
poorly. 

"Of  the  28  occupations  listed 
all  except  8  are  reported  by  some 
cities  as  'offering  special  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement.'  It  is 
apparently  more  a  matter  of  abil- 
ity than  of  position.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  a  capable  boy  or  girl 
may  secure  promotion  by  render- 
ing superior  service  in  any  posi- 
tion, however  humble  it  ma}-  be. 
Good  work  always  attracts  atten- 
tion. He  who  does  his  job  better 
than  others  do  it  often  demon- 
strates his  ability  to  handle  a  bet- 
ter job.  Mutual  interests  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  require  that 
the  better  job  be  given  him. 
Therefore  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence what  the  job  is  so  long  as 
the  worker  shines  in  it.  The 
greatest  danger  is  that  boys  and 
girls  will  be  trained  for  bigger 
jobs  than  they  can  handle,  and 
thus  be  unable  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  by  superlatively 
good  work." 

Of  course,  you  are  ambitious.  You 
want  a  bigger  job,  more  money,  and 
greater  responsibility.  At  least  you 
think  you  do,  but  it  seems  as  though 
we  do  not  always  give  this  idea  to  the 
boss.  He  is  apt  to  think  that  you 
want  a  smaller  job  and  less  work; 
that  if  you  had  more  money  you 
would  only  waste  it,  and  that  you  can 
hradly  be  trusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  already  placed  upon. you. 
At  least  that  would  be  implied  from 
the  following  paragraph: 

Lack  of  Ambition  Noted 

"It  is  apparent  to  those  who 
made  this  survey  that,  generally 
speaking,  boys  and  girls  lack  that 
ambition  to  advance  which  plays 
such  a  large  part  in  achieving 
success  in  life.  The  following 
paragraph,  taken  from  the  report 
from  one  large  city,  is  significant: 

"Almost  all  of  the  88  investiga- 
tors working  on  this  survey  re- 
ported an  apparent  lack  of  ambi- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  workers. 
The  worker  seems  to  have  given 
very  little  thought  to  his  future, 
either  in  the  business  in  which  he 
is  now  engaged  or  in  any  other 
business.  Very  few  workers  know 
the  promotional  possibility  imme- 
diately ahead  of  them." 
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LOYALTY 

A.  F.  Gates,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Business 
College 

There  seems  to  run  through  human 
nature  a  vein  of  distrust  of  other 
humans — a  tendency  to  take  advant- 
age wherever' it  is  possible  that  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  we  shall  cultivate  the 
opposite  of  this — the  spirit  of  Loyalty, 
the  spirit  of  Service,  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  spirit  of  regard  for  the 
other  fellow's  rights.  Loyalty  in  the 
home  is  the  respect  and  courtesy 
shown  to  the  parents  by  the  children 
and  shown  to  the  children  by  the 
parents.  Loyalty  in  the  school  is 
summed  up  in  the  respect  for  author- 
ity displayed  by  the  pupils;  respect 
for  the  pupils  displayed  by  the  teach- 
ers— regard  for  the  other  fellow's  in- 
terest. 

Loyalty  in  business  is  the  "live  and 
let  live"  practice,  the  idea  "he  profits 
most  who  serves  best."  Loyalty  to 
society  is  the  respect  for  the  other 
fellow's  rights  and  privileges.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  must  not  suffer 
in  order  that  grasping,  greedy,  selfish 
individuals  may  pile  higher  their  gold- 
en nuggets,  that  the  capitalist  may 
exact  more  hours  and  harder  labor 
from  his  employees  for  the  same  sal- 
ary; that  the  working  man  may  wring 
more  dollars  from  his  employer  for 
less    work   and   poorer   service. 

Loyalty  to  the  country  recognizes 
the  authority  of  the  country  and  our 
responsibility  to  it.  It  calls  upon  us 
to  render  our  best  service  in  co-oper- 
ation with  others  in  supporting  its 
laws,  its  customs  and  its  traditions 

The  principle  of  Loyalty  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  parental  regard,  of  respect  to 
authority,  of  patriotism  and  religion. 
The  principle  is  the  same  whether 
in  the  home,  in  the  school  room,  in 
society,  in  the  state  or  the  relation  of 
nation  to  nation  and  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  Maker.  It  is  the  principle 
of  "service  not  self,"  of  regard  to  the 
.other  fellow's' rights  and  of  duty  to 
our  fellowmen. 

It  is  up  to  us  as  teachers  to  do  our 
part  in  this  great  cause.  If  we  do 
not  do  it,  then,  we  are  disloyal  to  the 
trust  imposed  upon  us.  It  makes  no 
difference  why  you  are  in  the  school- 
room, why  you  are  before  young  peo- 
ple, why  you  are  holding  yourself  as 
leader  and  guide  of  these  people,  your 
responsibility  is  none  the  less  impera- 
tive. You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your 
students,  to  society  and  to  your  coun- 
try to  do  all  that  is  within  your  power 
to  develop  loyal,  patriotic  young  men 
and  women.  You  cannot  dodge  this 
responsibility  by  any  amount  of  argu- 
ment, reasoning  or  chicanery.  Duty 
points  to  your  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility is  clear 

Among  the  first  principles  in  incul- 
cating loyalty  is  in  being  loyal.  First, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  proprie- 
tors. Step  up  now  and  take  your 
medicine.  I  will  take  an  even  dose 
with  any  of  you. 

You  must  be  absolutely  loyal  to 
your  employees   and  to  your  patrons. 


Of  course,  I  know  you  think  you  are. 
Perhaps  you  are.  The  very  fact  of 
your  being  here  is  a  large  factor  in 
your  loyalty.  You  are  here  to  enable 
you  to  render  better  service  to  those 
about  there.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  a  little  grain  of  selfishness  mixed 
in  all  this,  but  even  if  there  is,  you  are 
going  to  be  benefited,  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  go  back  home  and  give 
better  service  than  you  ever  gave  be- 
fore and  that  is  a  party  of  loyalty. 

Now,  as  to  the  specific  things  in 
which  you  can  be  loyal.  In  the  first 
place,  you  can  be  loyal  to  your  em- 
ployees in  the  way  of  compensation. 
It  doesn't  sound  very  well  for  a  man 
who  pays  his  teachers  a  mere  pittance 
to  advertise  that  his  graduates  are 
going  out  into  business  positions 
right  from  school  and  receiving  two 
and  three  times  what  he  is  paying  his 
own  employees.  Hire  the  best  help 
you  can  get  for  the  positions  you  have 
to  fill  and  pay  them  satisfactory  com- 
pensation. 

Next  to  loyalty  to  your  employees 
is  loyalty  to  your  students.  First,  you 
can  display  this  in  providing  for  them 
the  best  of  accommodations.  Charge 
them  a  sufficient  tuition  so  you  may 
be  able  to  give  them  the  service  they 
are  entitled  to,  then  see  that  they  get 
it.  Hire  good  teachers,  provide  good 
equipment.  Keep  the  rooms  attrac- 
tive. Realize  you  are  there  to  serve 
these  young  people.  You  are  their 
servants  —  they  are  paying  for  this 
service  and  they  have  a  right  to  it. 
They  are  you  remployers.  Give  them 
the  best  there  is  in  you.  Fulfill  to  the 
letter  every  promise  you  make  them, 
either  orally  or  in  your  printed  mat- 
ter and  promise  nothing  that  you  can- 
not fulfill. 

The  one  who  has  developed  loyalty 
to  the  highest  degree  is  not  working 
merely  for  the  compensation.  If  you 
are  in  your  business  merely  for  the 
dollars  and  cents  you  get— get  out  of 
it.  The  compensation  is  essential  and 
you  deserve  good  pay — you  deserve 
every  bit  you  are  getting  and  prob- 
ably  more,  but  if  you  are  not  in  busi- 
ness because  you  would  rather  teach 
school  than  do  anything  else  then  you 
had  better  quit  and  find  the  thing  you 
wuold  rather  do.  If  your  schoolroom 
is  irksome,  bid  it  an  affectionate  fare- 
well never  to  return  or  you  are  dis- 
loyal to  your  employer,  "to  your  stu- 
dents and  to  society. 


W.   E.   BARTHOLOMEW 

W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Albany  on  November  16, 
1920. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  born  near 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  graduated 
from  West  Chester,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School,  and  also  pursued  studies  at 
the  New  York  Lmiversity.  From 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
Principal  of  Schools  he  went  to  the 
Martin  School,  Pittsburgh,  as  a  com- 
mercial teacher.  After  a  short  per- 
iod in  New  York,  he  returned  to 
Fifth  Ave.  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
as  a  commercial  teacher  for  three 
years,  leaving  about  ten  years  ago  to 
accept  the  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  was  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  adapting  courses  of 
study  in  commercial  subjects  to  pres- 
ent-day public  school  conditions. 
Under  his  direction  the  Commercial 
Departments  of  New  York  high 
schools  were  developed  so  that  they 
compelled  equal  recognition  with 
other    departments. 

Several  helpful  books  on  commer- 
cial subjects  came  from  his  pen.  His 
writings  have  often  appeared  in  our 
columns,  the  last  being  his  very  sug- 
gestive Bulletin  on  Writing  in  High 
Schools,  on  page  9  of  the  December 
number. 


Remington   Portable 


A   PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER 

The  demand  for  a  light,  compact 
typewriter  for  personal  use  is  known 
and  recognized.  This  latest  Reming- 
ton has  some  features  of  its  own 
which  make  it  distinctive  among  type- 
writers  of  the   Portable   class. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  standard 
ki  •  1m  i, ird.  The  keyboard  of  the  Port- 
able Remington  has  the  same  number 
of  printing  keys  as  the  standard  ma- 
chine— same  size — same  arrangement 
— same  distance  between  keys.  It  is 
the  standard  keyboard  —  on  a  Port- 
able Typewriter.  Its  users  have  noth- 
ing to  unlearn  and  nothing  to  relearn. 
For  the  same  reason  it  will  make  an 
ideal  typewriter  for  stenographers' 
home  use.  To  them  it  is  just  like 
operating  a  standard  machine  Among 
its  other  standard  features  are  the 
single  shift,  shift  lock,  back  spacer 
1  <\  ,  two  color  ribbon  mechanism,  var- 
iable line  spacer,  adjustable  marginal 
stops  and  standard  type  faces. 

It  may  seem  almost  incredible  that 
a  machine  with  the  standard  keyboard 
and  all  the  other  standard  features 
actually  fits  in  a  traveling  case  less 
than  four  inches  high.  The  machine 
is  truly  a  marvel  of  typewriter  com- 
pactness  and  this  compactness  is  se- 
cured not  by  'the  introduction  of  any 
"folding"  or  "collapsing"  feature  but 
simply  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
type  segment.  When  the  machine  is 
not  in  use,  the  type  bars  rest  in  a 
position  flush  with  the  top  plate,  thus 
eliminating  entirely  the  type  well  or 
type  basket  and  the  space  usually  con- 
sumed by  this  feature. 
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N.  Y.  STATE  PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS 

The  Penmanship  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion met  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 23d.  Some  of  the  points  brought 
out   by   the    speakers   were   as   follows: 

Miss  Mary  A.  Everts,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship,  Niagara  Falls:  "A  pen- 
ship  lesson  should  include:  (1)  En- 
thusiasm; (2)  A  thoroughly  prepared 
lesson  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  (;t) 
Exercises  to  'limber  up'  the   muscles; 

(4)  Development   of  the  day's  lesson; 

(5)  Application  of  the  lesson  to  differ- 
ent words,  and  to  sentences. 

"There  should  be  a  definite  purpose 
to  each  lesson.  Analyze  the  defects, 
and  give  exercises  to  remedy  them. 

"End  the  lesson  by  applying  what 
has  been  taught  to  word  and  sentence 
writing.  This  is  especially  important 
to  develop  confidence  in  the  pupils  as 
to  their  ability  to  write  with  arm 
movement." 

A  discussion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  putting  incorrect  forms  on  the 
board  brought  forth  the  suggestion 
that  instead  of  placing  the  incorrect 
form,  the  correct  form  may  be  used, 
making  the  part  which  pupils  make 
incorrectly    with    colored    crayon. 

Miss  Anna  .1.  Chamberlain,  Com- 
mercial Department,  High  School, 
Binghamton:  "Each  teacher  sends  to 
the  office  a  list  of  pupils  in  her  classes 
who  are  poor  in  penmansihip.  These 
people  are  then  listed  for  penmanship 
classes.  They  may  be  excused  if  they 
show  good  improvement,  and  pro- 
mise to  do  better  work  in  the  future." 

Miss  Carter,  of  New  York  City: 
"The  supervisor  is  a  reality.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  that  the  supervisor  has 
been  the  teacher,  and  not  the  super- 
visor. Writing  is  taught  all  day  long 
— not  in  a   twenty-minute  period. 

"Too  much  time  is  spent  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  on  the  mechanics  of  mus- 
cular movement  writing,  and  not 
enough  on  methods.  Teachers  com- 
ing from  Normal  Schools  must  have 
the  methods  of  teaching  penmanship 
taught  them,  if  they  have  not  learned 
them  in  Normal  School. 

"Names  shouJd  be  written  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  rather  than  at  1 1n- 
beginning — they  will  be  better  writ- 
ten. 

"Pupils  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
grades  should  know  about  writing,  as 
well  as  to  be  able  to  write.  That  is 
the  result  of  positive  teaching.  The 
greatest  cause  of  failure  will  be  that 
the  teachers  will  not  succeed  in  car- 
rying muscular  movement  drills  over 
into   their   other   work. 

"There  should  be  at  least  two  les- 
sons a  month   on   figures." 

The  editor  of  the  Business  Educa- 
tor spoke  of  the  practical  use  of 
scales,  and  how  to  use  them  in  teach- 
ing. (See  article  in  September  num- 
ber.) 


Reports     and 
Announcements 


Officers  for  next  year  were  elected 
as   follows: 

Chairman — E.   C.   Mills,  Rochester. 
Vice-Chairman — Mrs.    Elizabeth    Lan- 

don,  Binghamton. 
Sec.Treas.  —  Miss  Helen  Cavanaugh, 

Cortland    Normal   School,   Cortland. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Xov 
Jersey,  February  24,  25,  26,  1921.  The 
following  topics  are  suggested  for  the 
commercial  section,  although  the 
complete  program  has  not  yet  been 
arranged: 

1.  Survey  of  Junior  Commercial 
Occupations. 

2.  The  Commercial  Course  in  the 
Continuation    School. 

:i.     The   Training   of   Executives. 

4.  Value  of  Instruction  and  Prac- 
tice   on    Calculating   Machines. 

.">.  Co-operative  Education  in  Com- 
mercial  Work. 

6.  Measuring  the  Efficiency  of 
Commercial    Instruction. 

7._  Changing  Conceptions  of  Com- 
mercial Education. 

One  of  our  members  recently  had  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  visiting  tin 
Xorthwestern  Business  College  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  conducted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish  and  Mr.  Lee. 
When  you  pass  through  Chicago  be 
sure  to  visit  this  school,  for  Mr.  Fish 
is  as  much  of  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  visit  him  as  he  is  to  the  pupils 
who  come  under  his  tuition. 

Some  very  excellent  work  in  pen- 
manship is  being  done  in  this  school. 
The  lessons  in  THE  BUSINESS 
EDl'CATOR  by  Miss  Mary  Cham- 
pion are  being  followed  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  Mr.  Lee  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  interest  and  the  results  which 
are  being  secured.  We  hope  to  issue 
many  B.  E.  Certificates  to  these  pu- 
pils before  they  leave  the  North- 
western. 

SENATOR  BURTON  TO  AD- 
DRESS COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
President  Dickey  has  just  written 
us  that  ex-Senator  Theodore  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  will  address  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation  on 
Tuesday  morning,  December  28,  at 
rne  o'clock.  Senator  Burton  is  widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  financial 
and  commercial  questions  as  well  as 
a  statesman  of  broad  vision.  The  ad- 
dress will  be  a  great  feature  of  the 
Cleveland  meeting  and  is  another  rea- 
son why  every  Commercial  Teacher 
who  can  possibly  attend  this  meeting 
should  be  there. 


TO    GET   A   JOB 

W.  A.  Barber,  office  manager  for 
Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  speaking  to 
tlte  Xew  England  High  School  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association,  No- 
vember li,  11120,  urged  more  complete 
work  in  arithmetic  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  year  at  High  School,  espec- 
ially rapid  calculation,  ability  to  fig- 
ure interest  and  discount.  He  also 
made  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of  prac- 
tical handwriting,  not  ability  to  make 
wonderful  circles,  but  a  commonsense, 
legible   handwriting. 

"The  schools  are  weak  in  arith- 
metic, penmanship  and  English,"  he 
stated,  and  explained  that  by  the 
general  term  English  he  meant  the 
construction  of  sentences,  the  spoken 
work  and  the  ability  to  spell. 

"A  boy  has  to  do  the  task  assigned 
to  him  well  before  we  can  expect  him 
to  do  a  bigger  one,"  he  added. 

The  speaker  said  the  qualifications 
he  looked  for  in  the  boy  are: 
'Straightforwardness,  honesty,  up- 
rightness, common  sense,  pep,  enthus- 
iasm, quietness,  and  willingness  to  do 
what  he  is  asked  to  do. 

"This  aggregation,  plus  practical 
handwriting,  arithmetic  and  English 
will  get  any  boy  a  job."  said  Mr. 
Barber.  "It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
see  that  he  receives  this  instruction, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  boy  to  develop  the 
personal    requirements." 

— From   the    Boston   Globe. 


Clara  Holzer  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Johnson 
are  new  commercial  teachers  in  the 
Blodgett  Vocational  High  School, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ellsworth  School  of  Commerce,  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  is  attractively  presented 
in  the  August  bulletin  of  Ellsworth 
College.  This  school  offers  1,  2,  '.) 
and  4  year  courses  of  study  in  com- 
mercial subjects  in  connection  with  a 
regular  college.  This  allows  a  stu- 
dent to  prepare  for  a  position  in  a 
short  time  or  to  take  a  longer  course 
and  receive  a  degree  and  a  teacher's 
certificate. 

The  National  Business  College,  Abi- 
lene, Texas,  publishes  a  twelve  page 
journal  called  the  N.  B.  C.  Live  Wire, 
which  is  all  that  the  name  implies. 
The  copy  before  us,  which  is  Volume 
1,  No.  4,  contains  some  facts  aboul 
the  city  of  Abilene,  many  news  items 
regarding  the  school,  a  story,  plenty 
ni  jokes,  and  some  advertising  from 
business  firms   in  Abilene. 

E.  L.  Layfield,  for  many  years  man- 
ager of  the  Massey  Business  College 
al  Richmond,  Va.,  has  purchased  an 
interest  in  King's  Business  Colleges 
at  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Mr. 
T.  T.  Kincheloe,  of  New  York  City, 
will  succeed  Mr  Layfield  at  Rich- 
mond. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


LEARNING    NOT    TO    GIVE    UP 

The  next  time  a  bill  d  les  n  it  check. 
or  the  Trial  Balance  doesn't  ome  out 
correctly,  don't  think  of  it  as  a  cala  n- 
ity.  It  isn't  anything  to  complain  of 
— rather  it  is  a  heaven-sent  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  cultivate  a  necessary 
success  quality.  Accept  it  joyfully. 
Find  the  mistake  in  the  bill  if  you 
have  to  figure  it  over  and  over  again. 
Straighten  out  that  Trial  Balance  if 
you  have  to  check  every  posting  a 
dozen  times.  You  will  be  building 
up  in  yourself  the  power  which  makes 
men  great  and  successful. 

If  your  teacher  offers  to  help  you, 
do  "not  listen  to  him.  He  is  trying  to 
rob  you  of  a  chance  to  develop  stick- 
to-it-iveness,  and  tit  yourself  to  be 
an  auditor.  If  your  fellow-students 
pity  you  because  you  are  having  so 
much  trouble,  don't  feel  sorry  for 
yourself;  feel  sorry  for  them  because 
they  are  not  getting  the  training  you 
are   getting. 

A  very  successful  accountant  and 
auditor  told  us  some  time  ago  that  he 
had  two  young  men  in  his  office  look- 
ing over  a  set  of  books  to  locate  a 
discrepancy — to  bring  the  books  into 
control,  as  he  expressed  it.  They 
spent  some  time  on  the  work  and  did 
not  succeed.  It  was  finally  necessary 
for  him  to  find  the  mistake  himself. 
There  was  no  difficult  principle  of 
bookkeeping  involved.  The  'two  young 
men  understood  the  theory  well 
enough,  but  instead  of  beginning  at 
the  first  entry  made  during  the  per- 
iod and  checking  up  to  see  if  it  were 
correctly  entered  and  posted,  and  then 
taking  the  next  and  so  on  until  the 
errors  were  found,  the  young  men 
skipped  from  place  to  place  in  the 
book,  hoping  to  stumble  on  the  error. 
They  lacked  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  of  the  auditor,  the 
power  to  examine  a  set  of  books  sys- 
tematically until  the  record  of  the 
whole  series  of  transactions  is  proved 
to  be   correct. 

Think  of  the  men  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted  who  have  been  success- 
ful, and  if  you  know  them  well  you 
arc  almost  sure  to  find  that  they  have 
passed  through  several  places  in  their 
careers  when  it  seemed  a  good  time  to 
quit  —  when  most  men  would  have 
quit;  but  these  persons  hung  on  until 
them  succeeded.  If  they  had  quit 
when  others  did,  they  would  have 
been  no  more  successful  than  others. 
The  bulldog  is  born  with  this  qual- 
ity, but  most  of  us  have  to  cultivate 
it"  Fortunately  it  can  be  cultivated. 
We  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  up  by 
giving  up.  We  learn  not  to  give  up 
by  nnt  giving  up.  Begin  to  practice 
"holding  on"  today.  Keep  at  it  until 
it  becomes  a  habit.  Your  teacher  will 
bless  you,  your  friends  will  be  proud 
of  you,  and"  the  neighbors  will  wonder 
why  you  have  such  good  luck. 


HOLDING   THE   PENCIL 

"Her   hand    keeps    her   from    writing 
"     This  is  true  of  several   ste- 
nographers of  our  acquaintance.  They 
hold   the  pencil  so   that  rapid  writing 
is  out  of  the  question. 

Possibly  their  teachers  thought  pen- 
cil-holding was  of  little  importance. 
More  likely  they  gave  their  students 
good  instructions  on  this  subject,  but 
the  students  ignored  them  just  as  they 
ignore  much  other  good  advice  that 
is  offered. 

One  of  the  swiftest  shorthand  writ- 
ers in  the  United  States  makes  the 
statement  that  when  he  starts  to  train 
a  shorthand  reporter  he  asks  the  stu- 
dent to  practice  for  a  year  or  two  until 
the  habit  of  holding  the  hand  and  pen 
correctly  is  thoroughly  fixed.  After 
this  is  done  the  student  is  allowed  to 
begin  his  real  training  in  shorthand 
writing. 

The  manner  of  holding  the  pen  or 
pencil  for  shorthand  is  very  similar 
to  that  for  longhand.  The  three  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  observed  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  Support  the  hand  on  the  last 
two  fingers,  keeping  the  side  of  the 
hand  off  the  paper. 

Second:  Place  the  thumb  on  the 
pen  or  pencil  above  the  end  of  the 
first  finger.  Catch  the  pencil  near  the 
point. 

Third:  Keep  the  pen  or  pencil  be- 
tween the  knuckle  and  second  joint 
of  the  first  finger. 

The  principal  difference  betweeji 
penholding  for  shorthand  and  for 
longhand  is  that  the  fingers  should 
be  curved  more  in  shorthand,  so  that 
the  pen  will  be  more  nearly  vertical. 

You  can't  afford  to  be  handicapped 
in  your  shorthand  writing  by  a  poor 
position  of  the  hand  and  pencil.  Find 
out  today  what  the  correct  position  is 
Probably  your  shorthand  text  has  il- 
lustrations showing  how  experts  hold 
the  pen  when  they  write.  If  not,  ask 
your  teacher  of  shorthand  or  penman- 
ship. 

Then  practice  the  correct  position 
until  it  is  easy  and  natural.  It  will 
add  words  to  your  speed  and  delight 
to  your  days  and  dollars  to  your 
salarv. 


Three    prizes    of   $75.00,    $50.0j0    and 

$2.3.00  will  be  given  for  the  three  best 
essays  in  each  set. 

Contest  closes  June   1.   1921. 
Conditions   of  the   Contest 

Each  essay  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  topical  outline,  and  a  biblio- 
graphy with  brief  notes  on  each  book. 
Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words 
(a  length  of  3,000  words  is  suggested 
as  desirable),  and  must  be  written, 
preferably  in  typewriting,  on  one  side 
only  of  paper.  SxlO  inches,  with  a 
margin  of  at  least  1J4  inches.  Manu- 
scrips  not  easily  legible  will  not  be 
considered. 

Information  concerning  literature 
on  the  essay  subjects  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  League. 

During  the  past  two  years,  many 
teachers  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
troduced the  contest  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work,  and  have  sent  to 
the  League  the  best  essay  in  the 
school. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not 
appear  on  the  essay,  which  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  letter  giving  the 
writer's  name,  school,  and  home  ad- 
dress, and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andreds,  Secretary,  American  School 
Citizenship  League,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston  IT,  Mass.,  not  later 
than  Tune  1,  1921.  Essays  should  be 
mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

(This  contest  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
business,  and  for  clear  and  forceful  presenta- 
tion   of    your    conclusions. — Editor.) 


PRIZE   ESSAY    CONTEST,    1920-21 
Open  to  Students  of  all  Countries 

Two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as 
the  Seabury  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the 
best  essays  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Open  to  seniors  in  Normal 
Schools,  "What  Education  can  do  to 
secure  Co-operation  as  against  Com- 
petition between  Nations." 

2.  Open  to  seniors  in  Secondary 
Schools,  "The  Essential  Foundations 
of  a  Co-operating  World." 


EDUCATION    AND    SUCCESS 

The  Man  who  Spoke  was  Entitled 
to  Place  a  Considerable  Fraction  of 
the  Alphabet  after  his  Name. 

"Education  has  been  a  determining 
factor  in  my  business  success,"  he  de- 
clared. "My  college  training  secured 
for  me  my  first  position,  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  my  advancement. 
Education  broadens  a  man's  outlook 
on  life,  and  enables  him  to  understand 
the  manifold  ramifications  of  a  busi- 
ness." 

The  Home-Made  Man  Grinned. 

"Education  helped  me  a  lot,  too," 
he  volunteered.  His  hearers  drew 
nearer,  for  the  Home-Made  man  was 
noted  for  what  he  knew,  but  not  for 
what  he  had  been  taught. 

"I  got  my  learning  by  hard  knocks." 
the  self-made  man  then  said:  "I 
started  without  even  sox,  and  little  in 
my  head.  The  things  I  know.  I 
learned  at  work;  my  teacher  was  my 
boss.  He  taught  me  that  I  must  not 
shirk  —  taught  me  through  pain  and 
loss.  The  men  I've  met  have  taught 
me  some — my  eyes  have  taught  me 
more;  and  through  the  days  and  years 
to  come  I'll  keep  on  learning  more. 
And  all  I  have  learned  has  been  of 
the  most  practical  sort,  which  I  could 
begin  using  right  away.  I  don't  think 
it  pays  any  man  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  college  learning  all  sorts  of 
things  he  can't  use  in  his  business." 

MORAL:  (No,  you  are  wrong.  The 
moral  is  not  that  it  takes  an  educated 
man  to  appreciate  education.)  This 
teaches  us  that  what  a  man  thinks  is 
more  important  than  what  he  knows. 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke.  Mass. 


CATS  AND  CAMERAS 

"Some  men  there  are  like  not  a 
gaping  pig,  some  that  are  mad  if  they 
behold  a  cat."  So 
says  grim  old  Shy- 
lock  in  the  Merchant 
i  it    \  mice. 

Now  for  my  own 
part,  I  always  rather 
liked  cats  and  never 
had  any  great  love 
for  the  much  superior 
animal,  the  dog.  Cats 
are  not  generally 
considered  very  valuable  property. 
They  multiply  and  increase  in  num- 
ber beyond  all  reason.  Their  fur  is 
not  good  for  much,  although  in  these 
later  days  when  we  have  imitation 
diamonds,  imitation  pearls,  imitation 
coffee  and  imitation  girls,  I  presume 
the  fur  of  the  cat  goes  to  make  up 
imitation  Ermine,  Alaska  Seal,  and 
fur  of  real  value.  I  like  the  cat  by 
day,  and  have  in  my  time  been  the 
proud  possessor  of  many  maltese, 
black,  white,  tortoise  shell,  and  yellow 
cats,  to  say  nothing  of  an  Angora  or 
two.  It  is  said  that  a  cat  has  nine 
lives,  but  alas  mine  have  all  departed 
and  I  am  catless  in  my  old  age.  I 
never  really  fancied  the  cat  at  night, 
and  before  shoes  were  so  expensive  I 
have  thrown  old  boots  and  other  bric- 
a-brac  at  serenading  Thomases  and 
Marias  who  made  our  back-yard  fence 
their  gathering  place.  But  cats  some- 
times have  value,  and  this  month  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  young 
man  who  made  himself  independent 
and  a  business  success  through  the 
not  very  promising  medium  of  cats. 
This  is  a  cat  story  and  has  to  do 
with  the  love  affairs  and  business  af- 
fairs of  "Pete  Ballard,"  who  still 
lives,  though  his  hair  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful and  is  grayer  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Peter  Ballard's  name  wasn't  Pete  at 
all.  His  parents  christened  him  Ale- 
gernon  Reginald.  Imagine  a  boy  go- 
ing around  in  a  country  town  with  a 
name  like  Alegernon  Reginald.  It 
was  like  shaking  a  red  flag  at  a  bull 
to  give  him  such  a  name  as  that  and 
the  boys  promptly  christened  him 
Pete,  which  was  much  shorter  if  not 
so  aristocratic.  Pete  was  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow,  there  wasn't  a  mean 
thing  about  him.  The  boys  liked  him 
and  one  particular  girl,  little  Eve 
Bradley,  thought  Pete  was  the  slick- 
est thing  that  ever  came  down  the 
broad  highway.  She  idolized  him,  and 
Pete,  who  was  a  lovable  kind  of  a 
boy,  liked  Eve,  though  he  wasn't  so 
much  in  love  with  her  as  she  with 
him.  Pete  rather  considered  girls  a 
nuisance,  as  boys  do  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  you  girls  have  any 
brothers  tinder  fourteen,  you  know 
they  regard  you  with  supreme  con- 
tempt, because  you  squeal  at  mice  and 
don't  like  to  find  green  snakes  hidden 


in  the  pockets  of  your  blouses,  and 
don't  care  fjr  marbles  and  mi  nblety 
peg,  and  can't  climb  trees,  although 
the  modern  girl  indulges  in  m  si  of 
these  sports  almost  as  freely  as  her 
brothers. 

Pete  wasn't  much  of  a  scholar  in 
the  old  High  School.  He  "got  by" 
and  that  was  about  all,  but  there  was 
one  thing  he  could  do  better  than 
anybody  else,  in  school,  and  that  was 
draw  pictures,  flourish  birds  and  write 
the  Spencerian  shaded  handwriting, 
which  was  so  popular  thirty  years 
ago.  A  principal  who  couldn't  flour- 
ish birds  or  spread  eagle  capitals  was 
hardly  considered  fit  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  Business  College.  Pete 
could  do  this  kind  of  work  beauti- 
fully. When  Pete  got  to  be  seven- 
teen his  father  sent  him  to  Provi- 
dence, where  that  superb  penman. 
Fielding  Schofield,  was  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  penmanship  department 
of  a  great  Business  College.  Pete 
went  there  to  take  a  business  course 
and  also  to  specialize  in  ornamental 
penmanship,  and  in  about  six  months 
sent  home  a  specimen  of  his  work 
which  contained  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  illuminated  letters  in  gold 
and  purple  and  silver,  flourished  birds 
and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  and 
which  decidedly  made  everybody  in 
the  town  sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
say  that  Pete  Ballard  was  going  to 
be  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

This  specimen  was  really  the  first 
thing  of  the  kind  which  was  exhibited 
in  our  town.  I  suppose  really  it  was 
about  a  third  rate  specimen  of  the 
engrosser's  art.  combining  as  it  did 
illuminated  color  work,  lettering,  off 
hand  flourishing  and  script-writing. 
Probably  the  great  Schofield  touched 
it  up  and  did  some  of  the  off  hand 
flourishing,  for  Pete  certainly  never 
showed  anything  to  equal  it  in  after 
years.  He  remained  a  year  or  so  at 
the  Providence  College  and  then  took 
a  position  in  an  Insurance  Office  at 
Hartford,  where  his  knowledge  of 
penmanship  and  lettering  proved 
worth  while  in  the  filling  out  of  In- 
surance policies,  though  he  never  rose 
to  a  high  rank  in  that  profession. 
They  tried  him  in  the  agency  depart- 
ment but  Pete  was  a  man  of  leisurely 
nature,  not  nearly  enough  of  a  hustler 
to  make  a  success  in  soliciting  insur- 
ance policies.  To  be  a  successful  in- 
surance agent  a  man  must  have  a 
heart  of  marble,  nerves  of  chilled 
steel,  cheek  of  brass  and  the  persist- 
ence of  the  devil  himself,  who  is  busy 
rain  or  shine,  summer  and  winter, 
week   days   and   Sundays. 

Finally  Pete  went  to  Boston,  for 
he  got  tired  of  filling  out  insurance 
policies.  He  was  rather  inclined  to 
get  tired  at  anything  that  called  for 
long,  persistent,  steady  effort.  His 
father  had  a  shoe  store  in  the  country 
town  where  he  lived  and  where  Pete 
had  attended  High  School.  The 
wholesale  shoe  house  in  Boston 
where  old  Mr  Blalard  bought  his 
stock  offered  to  give  the  boy  a  chance 
in  the  office  of  their  large  business 
house  and  he  went  there  as  assistant 
to   the   bookkeeper.     The   bookkeeper 


was  a  man  of  warm  temperament 
with  a  great  flow  of  language,  and 
when  he  was  angry  this  language  was 
not  such  as  I  would  like  to  repeat  to 
you  young  people.  Pete  made  a  g^od 
many  mistakes  in  his  work  as  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  and  the  result  was 
many  remarks  of  a  lurid  nature  by 
the  head  bookkeeper,  and  finally  the 
youth  came  home  for  a  vacation  after 
two  years  of  absence.  Twenty  years 
old  he  was  and  little  Eve  Bradley  had 
grown  out  cf  the  long  legged,  awk- 
ward period  of  girlhood  into  a  very 
pretty  and  attractice  young  woman 
of  eighteen.  Two  or  three  years 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  looks 
of  a  girl  at  the  "betwixt  and  between" 
period  you  know.  It  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  with  Pete,  who  fell 
an  easy  victim  and  went  down  with- 
out even  a  struggle.  The  oldest  in- 
habitants said  they  had  never  seen  a 
case  like  it.  Eve  had  always  wor- 
shipped Pete,  though  he  had  paid  but 
slight  attention  to  her.  Now  it  was 
the  ether  way  around.  Pete  did  the 
worshiping  and  Eve,  who  now  had 
no  lack  of  satellites  among  the  young 
men  of  the  town,  was  a  wise  little 
Jane,  and  decided  to  let  Pete  do  some 
'follow  up"  business  himself.  When 
it  came  time  to  go  back  to  Boston, 
he  didn't  want  to  do  it.  Ed  Marshall, 
the  red  headed  young  drug  clerk,  was 
entirely  too  much  interested  in  Eve 
and  there  was  Fatty  Chase,  the  livery 
stablekeeper's  boy,  who  always  had  a 
nice  team  to  take  her  out  driving,  and 
there  were  others.  Pete  didn't  want 
to  take  any  chances,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  took  a  job  in  the 
Piano  Case  Factory  of  his  own  town 
and  became  bookkeeper,  paymaster, 
and  general  office  man  of  that  estab- 
lishment. 

The  business  of  the  Piano  Case 
Factory  was  not  very  prosperous.  It 
lacked  capital,  and  more  than  that  it 
lacked  enterprise  on  the  part  of  its 
owner,  who  was  a  man  well  advanced 
in  years.  Pete  had  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  and  being  the  possessor 
of  a  rather  good  Eastman  Kodak, 
worth  ten  dollars  or  so,  he  took  about 
a  thousand  snap  shots  of  Eve,  and 
extended  his  activities  to  the  many 
picturesque  bits  of  scenery  around 
the  old  town  in  which  he  lived.  New 
Hampshire  is  called  the  Switzerland 
of  America,  for  it  contains  much 
mountain  scenery  that  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  of  the  Alpine 
republic,  and  as  he  became  more  in- 
terested in  the  art  of  photography 
Pete  extended  his  rambles  into  the 
adjacent  country  round  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  developed  numerous  bits  of 
sylvan  beauty,  for  some  of  which  he 
got  a  few  dollars  from  Outing,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  other  magazines  which 
bought  amateur  photography. 

Pete  was  anxious  to  get  married 
at  once,  for  he  was  very  much  afraid 
somebody  would  get  ahead  of  him 
and  carry  off  the  prize,  but  there  was 
a  decided  obstacle  in  the  way.  Eve's 
father.  Nathan  Bradley  had  been  for 
years  the  express  messenger  on  the 
railroad  from  Boston.  Four  years 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  my  story 
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an  accident  had  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness permanently,  injuring,  his  spine 
so  that  he  could  not  walk  and  was 
partially  paralyzed.  Mr.  Bradley  was 
a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  some 
years  previously.  Eve  was  his  only 
child,  and  the  two  lived  together  in 
a  comfortable  cottage  which  Bradley 
had  paid  for  before  the  accident,  and 
he  drew  a  small  pension  from  the 
company  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
very  moderate  comfort,  but  he  had 
no  other  resources  and  Eve  refused 
to  consider  leaving  him.  They  plan- 
ned to  wait  a  year  or  two  until  Pete 
got  a  salary  sufficient  to  support  her. 
then  it  was  decided  he  would  live 
with  them.  Then  came  the  panic  of 
1893.  Firms  that  were  strong  finan- 
cially went  down  like  card  houses 
before  a  hurricane,  and  among  others 
the  Piano  Case  Factory  closed  its 
doors  and  again  Pete  was  out  of  a 
job.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  go  back- 
to  Boston,  although  they  were  not 
very  urgent  in  their  call  for  his  ser- 
vices. Still  the  job  was  open  and 
nothing  seemed  available  at  home,  so 
reluctantly  he  prepared  to  set  forth 
once  more  when  Mr.  Amos  Double- 
day,  who  had  a  tumbledown  photo- 
graph gallery,  where  an  occasional 
accidental  customer  strayed  in,  fell 
down  stairs  one  night  and  broke  his 
neck.  This  was  before  the  days  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  beverages, 
and  Mr.  Doubleday  had  no  use  for 
that  kind  of  stuff,  anyway.  He  was 
given  to  indulgence  in  liquids  of 
much  more  potency,  frequently  the 
sidewalk  was  not  wide  enough  to  ac- 
commodate him  when  he  went  home 
late  at  night.  His  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  or 
any  other  color,  was  probably  one 
reason  why  his  photograph  gallery 
had  gone  to  seed,  so  to  speak,  for  he 
had  been  in  his  day  an  excellent  artist 
and  had  some  really  good  cameras 
and  lenses  and  his  outfit,  though  sadly 
cluttered  up,  was  sufficient  to  do  very 
good  photographic  work.  Mr.  Double- 
day  had  no  relatives  except  a  neice 
who  lived  in  Providence.  She  came 
on  to  see  if  there  was  anything  left 
worth  taking,  for  she  seemed  to  be 
his  only  heir.  The  result  was  that 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars  borrowed 
from  his  father  Pete  Ballard,  eager 
to  remain  in  his  native  town,  bought 
the   Doubleday   photograph   gallery. 

Starting  a  New  Business 

It  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope.  Ev- 
erybody said  Pete  was  a  fool  to  bury 
his  talents  in  a  country  town.  Pete 
probably  knew  better  than  his  friends 
that  lie  hadn't  any  talents  to  speak 
of,  and  might  as  well  bury  them 
there  as  to  go  into  a  bigger  world  and 
make  a  fizzle.  He  had  a  liking  for 
photography,  and  at  once  decided  to 
put   the   old   picture   gallery  in   Condi- 


tion to  do  business.  It  was  no  light 
task,  for  everything  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin,  and  dirt  and  dust  and 
cobwebs  were  everywhere.  It  took  a 
lot  of  scrubbing,  window  cleaning, 
whitewashing  and  painting.  In  this 
renovation  young  Eve  Bradley  was 
his  mainstay,  designer  and  helper,  and 
it  was  a  transformed  picture  gallery 
when  completed.  Pete  himself  had 
painted  and  gilded  a  new  sign.  He 
also  bought  some  new  furniture,  and 
some  new  curtains  for  the  windows  to 
take  the  place  of  the  dilapidated  hang- 
ings which  bore  the  name  of  Double- 
day.  A  pleasant  and  attractive  wait- 
ing room  was  prepared  for  the  custo- 
mers Pete  hoped  would  come  to  make 
a  business  success  of  his  venture. 
Such  preparation  for  business  should 
have  brought  results.  In  a  novel 
they  would  have  done  so,  but  this  isn't 
a  novel  but  just  a  true  story  of  a  very 
common  kind  of  a  boy  and  a  rather 
more  than  common  girl  who  thought 
Pete  the  best  ever.  It's  a  great  thing 
for  a  common  kind  of  a  man  to  have 
some  uncommon  woman  see  all  his 
good  points  and  be  a  little  blind  to 
his   weaknesses. 

The  trouble  with  Pete's  business  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Sumner's  Photograph 
Gallery  had  about  all  the  business; 
f  r  Sumner  had  been  in  business  for 
many  years,  had  a  fine  outfit,  excel- 
lent rooms  and  plenty  of  money. 
\  u  see  Pete  wasn't  much  of  a  pho- 
tographer, only  an  amateur,  and  the 
few  pictures  he  took  at  first  were 
pretty  bad  and  made  people  see  them- 
selves as  others  saw  them.  The  artist 
with  the  camera  and  the  skillful  re- 
toucher make  a  picture  tell  quite  a 
different  tale,  for  the  camel's  hair 
pencil  smooths  out  all  our  creases  and 
wrinkles,  removes  the  hollows  under 
our  eyes,  the  freckles,  moles  and  tan. 
and  makes  us  feel  quite  satisfied  with 
ourselves  as  we  gaze  at  what  is  indeed 
"a    counterfeit    presentment." 

Slow    Progress 

Eve  by  degrees  learned  to  retouch, 
finish  and  mount  Pete's  few  photos 
far  better  than  he,  but  customers  were 
few  and  far  between  and  Pete  was 
sometimes  as  blue  as  a  whetstone, 
which  is  not  blue  at  all  but  a  dark 
gray  slate  color.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Eve,  another  failure  would  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  but  she  was  a  girl, 
like  the  grocer's  sugar,  with  lots  of 
sand  mingled  with  her  sweetness,  and 
she  said,  "Now  Pete  boy,  you  mustn't 
fail  in  this,  it  means  so  much."  You 
know  when  Mahomet  said  to  the 
mountain,  "Come  hither"  and  it  didn't 
hither  a  little  bit,  the  old  fighting 
prophet  said,  "Well  stay  there  then, 
and  I'll  come  to  you." 

"  Now  I  was  over  to  Nashua  Satur- 
day," said  Eve,  "and  I  saw  a  man 
going  about  from  house  to  house  tak- 


ing snap-shots  and  Aunt  Hattie  had 
hi  11  snap  her  cottage,  with  us  sitting 
on  the  front  porch.  He  came  back 
with  a  proof  and  Aunt  Hattie  ordered 
a  dozen  of  the  little  snap-shots.  I 
asked  him  about  it  and  he  said  he 
made  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  dol- 
lars a  day  taking  these  snap-shots. 
Of  course  they  were  just  finished  up 
as  snap-shot  pictures  are.  Now  why 
couldn't  you  go  out  around  here  in  all 
the  country  places?  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  we  would  make  some  money 
that  way." 

It  was  worth  trying  anyway,  and 
Pete  took  his  bicycle  and  camera  and 
started  out.  He  had  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter success  than  he  expected,  and 
while  there  was  not  much  money  in 
it,  still  it  kept  the  pot  boiling  and 
paid  expenses  and  left  a  little  some- 
thing over.  Pete  managed  to  pick  up 
some  business  in  enlarging  small  pic- 
tures of  dead  and  gone  relatives,  and 
quite  a  number  came  to  the  gallery 
for  photographs,  which  in  the  second 
season  had  become  quite  passable.  In 
the  month  of  June,  when  roses  were 
in  bloom  and  the  world  was  putting 
on  her  new  spring  robe  of  green  span- 
gled with  the  gold  of  dandelions  and 
the  bright  colors  of  the  June  flowers. 
Pete  and  Eve  Bradley  were  married 
at  the  Congregational  Church  on 
Grove  St.,  and  after  a  brief  trip  to 
Boston,  where  they  visited  the  photo- 
graph galleries  of  those  who  charge 
twenty  dollars  a  dozen  where  Pete 
was  lucky  to  get  three  dollars,  they 
went  back  to  keep  house  in  the  Brad- 
ley home,  where  Eve's  father,  a  help- 
less invalid,  still  demanded  part  of 
her  time,  but  she  had  plenty  of  time 
left  to  retouch  and  finish  all  the  pho- 
tographs that  Pete  got  to  do  in  the 
gallery.  He  took  his  trips  to  the 
country  when  business  was  dull,  and 
it  generally  was  dull,  but  still  there 
was  enough  coming  in  to  make  both 
ends  meet  but  not  much  prospect  of 
fortune,  and  then  an  accidental  en- 
counter with  cats  made  Pete  inde- 
pendent. 

The   Cats  and   the  Camera 

It  was  a  dull  period  in  the  photo- 
graph gallery.  There  had  been  hardly 
a  customer  for  several  days.  All  the 
photographs  had  been  finished  up  and 
Eve  didn't  need  to  go  down  to  the 
gallery.  She  suggested  one  morning 
that  Pete  take  his  bicycle  and  go  out 
and  see  if  he  couldn't  pick  up  a  few 
jobs  in  the  country.  It  was  late  June, 
and  the  city  boarders  were  beginning 
to  come  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
quite  a  good  many  of  them.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  beautiful  old  country 
town  was  increased  by  several  hun- 
dred during  the  months  of  July,  Aug- 
ust and  September'.  Really  the  most 
profitable  crop  raised  in  the  farm  dis- 
continued   on   third   following  page) 
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BY   G.    D.    GRISET.   EVANSTON,    ILL. 

The  tracing  above  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Lupfer's  famous  right  hand,  although  a  little  more  than  one-third 
smaller    than    the    actual    size    of   the    hand. 

Mr.  Griset  very  effectively  shatters  th:  superstition  that  one's  hand  must  be  of  a  certain  type  to  enable  him 
to    beccme    a    fine    penman. 
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Lessons  in 


Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

i  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus 


LESSON   11 

This  lesson  contains  quite  a  variety 
of  letters  and  will  require  very  careful 
study  and  much  practice.  It 
to  have  a  number  of  styles  of  letters 
at  your  com  nand  Use  the  style  c  t 
letter  which  matches  the  other  letters 
best.  Avoid  too  many  different  styles 
on  the  same  piece.  Choice  of  letters, 
and  arrangement  go  far  to  make  work 
pleasing. 

Practice  each  capital  alone  before 
practicing  the  words.  Don't  be  satis- 
fied until  you  get  your  letters  accur- 
ate and  graceful.     Become  a  real   stu- 


dent of  form  and  grace.  By  studying 
the  writing  of  line  penmen  and  com-, 
paring  your  work  with  it  you  will 
perceive  and 
execute  good   writing. 

If  your  work  see  ns   weak,  nervous, 
stiff  or  irregular,  the  best  thing 
is   to  go  bac\  -:s   and   prin- 

ciples.     Repi 

i  ,.   .rk    to 

nal  pen  nan  and  it 

is    necessary    to   do   everything   which 

and   to   keep   from  doing  those 

things    which   affect   one's   nerves   and 

progress.     Tobacco,  tea,  coffee 


and  irregular  habits  do  not  improve 
one's  penmanship.  Ordinarily  good 
judgment  in  the  things  pertaining  to 
health  will  enable  you  to  accomplish 
greater  things  in  penmanship.  Because 
one  or  two  fine  penmen  have  used 
tobacco  or  coffee  some .  students  try- 
to  justify  their  own  use  of  them.  This 
-take,  for  those  who  used  them 
might  have  become  better  penmen  and 
have  retained  their  skill  longer  had 
they  not  used  them.  Your  nerves  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  avoid  show- 
ing weak,  nervous  lines  caused  by  to- 
bacc  :>  or  coffee.  To  our  knowledge 
no  inveterate  cigarette  smoker  has 
ever  been  able  to  write  the  certificates 
in  the  Zanerian  College.  Some  have 
succeeded  after  they  quit  cigarette 
smoking  long  enough  to  get  their 
nerves  steady.  Are  you  going  to  give 
penmanship  a  fair  show  or  are 
you  going  to  let  other  things  stand  in 
the  way?  This  is  not  a  sermon — just 
plain,   common   sense. 


By  E.  A.   Lupfer,   Columbus,   Ohio 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  third  preceding  page) 

tricts  of  New  England  is  the  city 
boarder,  who  brings  in  money  and 
gives  the  people  a  glimpse  of  the  out- 
side world.  Some  reall}-  fine  people 
came  to  this  town  every  summer.  Pete 
started  out  to  see  if  he  could  pick  up 
a  little  business  around  the  country 
farms.  He  headed  for  the  South  Vil- 
lage, where  he  learned  a  wealthy  lady 
from  New  York  had  purchased  the 
old  Morgan  Place,  and  proposed  to 
tear  down  the  buildings  and  erect  a 
mansion  overlooking  the  beautiful 
river  valley,  containing  some  of  the 
finest  glimpses  of  river  and  mountain 
scenery  to  be  found  in  southern  New 
Hampshire.  Pete  was  amazed  as  he 
rode  up  the  lane  to  the  Morgan  house 
to  meet  a  procession,  headed  by  a  tall 
angular  woman  with  an  eagle  beak,  a 
strong  lower  jaw,  straggling  iron  gray 
hair  and  keen  black  eyes  under 
shaggy  eyebrows.  Following  this 
martial  looking  lady  was  a  procession 
of  about  a  dozen  cats  marching  sol- 
emnly in  single  file.  There  was  an 
Angora  cat,  and  a  Manx  cat,  a  mal- 
tese,  and  a  tortoise  shell,  a  cat  blacker 
than  the  blackest  midnight,  followed 
by  one  whiter  than  the  whitest  snow. 
There  were  big  cats  and  little  cats  and 
cats  in  between,  but  they  were  all  of 
high  degree,  not  just  common  toms 
and  tabbies,  he  could  see  that  at  a 
glance.  Here,  if  Pete  had  only  known 
it.  was  the  beginning  of  good  fortune 
for  the  young  man  whose  business 
career  thus  far  had  been  far  from 
prosperous.  Pete  got  off  his  bicycle 
and  removing  his  hat  asked  the  lady 
if  she  wouldn't  like  a  picture  of  the 
old    Morgan    place. 

"I  have  taken  a  great  many  of  these 
outdoor  views  madam,"  said  he,  in  his 
best  company  manner,  "and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  like  to  keep  a  pic- 
ture of  the  old  place  before  you  tear 
it  down  to  build  your  new  mansion." 

"Who  said  I  was  going  to  build  a 
new  mansion?"  came  the  sharp  re- 
sponse. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Pete, 
"but  it  seems  to  be  the  common  talk- 
around  the  village." 

"People  always  have  time  to  mind 
other  people's  business,"  replied  the 
lady.  "Maybe  I  will  build  a  new 
house  and  maybe  I  won't.  Let  me  see 
your    pictures" 

Pete  took  out  his  sample  book  from 
the  knapsack  in  which  he  carried  his 
supplies  and  surrounded  by  the  cats 
the  lady  examined  the  pictures  it  con- 
tained and  finally  said:  "Well,  these 
are  good  and  I  don't  know  but  I 
would  like  a  picture  of  the  old  place 
as  it  is  at  its  best  now,  with  the 
honeysuckles  and  the  Virginia  creeper 
and  the  crimson  ramblers  and  the  big 
prairie  rose  bush  on  the  south  side. 
Let's  go  up  and  take  a  look  at  it." 
Pete  took  several  snapshots  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  vantage  and  finally 
the  lady  said,  "Did  you  ever  take  the 
picture  of  a  cat?" 

"Why  yes.  I  have  taken  pictures  of 
our  big  black  cat  at  home  and  quite  a 
number  of  pictures  of  dogs  and  pet 
animals  for  people  around  town." 


"Well,  suppose  you  try  a  picture  of 
my   cats?" 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
those  cats  in  position  to  take  a  pic- 
ture. You  can't  ask  a  cat  to  "see  the 
pretty  birdie,"  as  you  do  the  baby. 
The-  cat  wants  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  pretty  birdie  and  comes  to  meet 
him,  if  you  really  show  the  canary, 
but  Pete  managed  to  get  several  shots 
at  the  felines  and  promised  to  come 
out  in  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  de- 
veloped   the    negatives. 

The  results  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  the  lady  of  the  gray  hair. 
eagle  beak,  and  black  eyes  seemed 
well  satisfied  and  ordered  a  large 
number  of  prints  of  three  or  four  of 
the  pictures,  and  suggested  that  he 
come  out  again  some  day  and  try 
some  other  groupings  of  her  pets.  It 
developed  in  conversation,  that  sev- 
eral of  those  animals  were  prize  win- 
ners in  cat  shows  at  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities,  and  were  valued 
very  highly  by  their  eccentric  owner. 

I  suppose  Pete  had  a  gift  for  taking 
animals.  At  any  rate  he  got  a  really 
beautiful  group  picture  of  some  half 
dozen  of  Miss  Allison's  beauties, 
which  he  called  The  Happy  Family, 
printed  a  lot  of  copies,  and  the  city 
boarders  snapped  them  up  like  hot 
cakes  at  fifty  cents  apiece.  Pete  had 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  owner 
of  the  cats,  who  was  pleased  to  know 
the  interest  excited  by  her  pets.  She 
had  a  liking  for  the  young  man  and 
his  pretty  young  wife  and  often  had 
them  out  to  the  Morgan  place.  She 
had  plenty  of  money  left  by  her  father 
and  made  by  herself,  for  she  was  a 
shrewd  business  woman  in  spite  of 
some  marked  oddities. 

Prang  and  a  German  Color  Print- 
ing Co.  were  putting  out  some  fine 
small  picture  cards  in  colors.  They 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  picture 
postcard  so  common  now  and  sold 
readily  for  ten  cents.  "Young  man," 
said  Miss  Allison  one  day,  "Why  don't 
you  get  that  Happy  Family  copy- 
righted and  have  it  printed  in  col- 
ors?    It   will   sell." 

"Do  you  think  it  will  pay  for  the 
cost?"  said  Pete.  He  didn't  know 
much  about  patents  and  supposed 
that  a  copyright  was  like  a  patent. 
"It  will  only  cost  you  one  dollar.  My 
father  made  his  money  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  I  know  all  about 
copyrights.  Send  a  copy  of  your  pic- 
ture with  the  title  and  a  dollar  to  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington and  they  will  give  you  a  copy- 
right of  that  picture  and  its  title,  and 
then  they  can't  steal  it  from  you  if 
it  proves  worth  anything." 

The  advice  was  good.  Pete  took  it. 
A  great  German  Lithograph  Co., 
which  did  the  finest  color  work  then 
produced  anywhere,  made  the  plates, 
and  soon  the  Happy  Family  was  on 
sale  at  picture  stores  and  wherever 
picture  cards  were  offered  to  the  buy- 
ing public.  It  was  a  really  beautiful 
picture.  I  don't  suppose  you  young 
people  ever  saw  it,  but  your  fathers 
and  mothers  did,  and  if  they  have  pic- 
ture albtrns  you   will  doubtless  find  a 


copy  of  Pete's  Happy  Family^  for 
thousands  of  copies,  yes  many  thous- 
ands were  sold.  Pete  at  first  tried  to 
sell  them  himself  but  it  soon  proved 
too  much  of  a  proposition,  and  he  put 
the  sale  into  the  hands  of  a  big  dis- 
tributing concern,  which  paid  him  a 
royalty  on  his  copyright.  He  didn't 
stop  after  this  first  success,  but  kept 
right  on  and  cats  were  all  the  style 
for  several  years  after  that  first  pic- 
ture came  out.  Picture  postcards  be- 
gan to  come  and  Pete's  cats  found 
their  way  all  over  the  world  by  post- 
card. 

A   Success  at  Last 

I  saw  him  a  few  years  ago.  He  was 
one  of  my  boyhood  friends.  We  went 
to  school  together.  He  told  me  all 
about  his  rise  to  moderate  fortune 
through  his  lucky  visit  to  Miss  Allison 
and  her  prize  cats,  one  afternoon, 
when  I  visited  him  and  his  wife,  in 
their  very  comfortable  residence  in 
the  picturesque  village  where  both 
were  born.  Pete  said,  "I  sold  the 
photograph  gallery  a  few  years  after 
I  made  my  strike  on  that  cat  picture. 
It  was  paying  very  well  when  I  sold 
it,  for  lots  of  city  people  came  to  me 
for  photographs  and  I  did  a  good 
business  all  around  the  country,  but 
there  was  so  much  more  money  com- 
ing in  from  royalties  that  I  thought 
best  to  give  all  my  time  to  that  kind 
of  work.  Finally  I  sold  my  copyrights 
in  the  cat  pictures  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  and  for  a  few  years  I  did 
nothing  but  take  animal  pictures  for 
stock  men  who  had  fancy  stock  for 
sale  and  scenes  for  picture  postcards, 
but  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  used  to 
be.  We  have  a  boy  in  Yale  and  a 
girl  over  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  the  old* 
lady  and  I  have  kind  of  settled  down 
and  are  taking  life  easy.  We  have  a 
Buick  and  I  have  got  money  enough 
salted  down  so  we  can  keep  it  running 
even  if  gasoline  goes  a  cent  or  two 
higher." 

This  is  the  true  story  of  Pete  Bal- 
lard, nothing  romantic  about  it,  just 
a  common  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  made 
good  because  he  had  a  bit  of  luck  and 
loved  a  pretty  girl  so  well  that  he 
wouldn't  go  off  and  leave  that  girl  for 
some   other   fellow   to   take. 
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WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
cals and  It.'. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &.  CO.,  MFR. 
271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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fiT  OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN  -^l 

Experienced  Teacher  of 
Pitman  Shorthand 

is  desirous  of  making  a  change  next  year.  Has 
executive  ability.  Only  responsible  position  with 
well  established  school  in  eastern  states  consid- 
ered. Address  PRINCIPAL,  can 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


good  reputation,  widely  kn 

Address  F,  Care  of  Busi 
Columbus,  O. 


isanable. 
Educat*r, 


FOR  SALE 


of  the  best  money 
ing  small  business  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Owner  gotnpr  to  larger 
city.  Address  C.  I.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE 

Controlling  interest  in  paving  School  for  Secre- 
taries. Large  Pennsylvania  city.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars.   Box  25   care  tfuinsss  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

The  most  attractive  school  proposition  in  the  country. 
Business  grew  from  S3, 00  J  in  WV1  to  SIS. 000  ret.  last  year, 
without  solicitors.  Two  capable  business  educators  with 
one  assistant  and  an  office  girl  can  handle.  Price,  §10,000. 
We  will  pay  interested,  experienced  male  business  educa- 
tor who  is  as  expert  penman,  up  to  S3, 000  a  year  for 
teaching  while  investigating  pronoition  which  will  clear 
$5,000  annually  over  ar.d  above  liberal  salaries.  Address 
WONDERFUL  GROWING   CITY,  Business  Educator. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Delivered  Free  by  Parcel  Post. 

All  makes  rented  or  sold  on  Monthly  Payments  of 
only  $4  00.  Prices  J40.00  and  up.  Home  Study 
Courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Free  of 
Tui  ion.  Learn  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  dur- 
ing your  spare  time.     Address 


Carnegie  College, 


Rogers,  Ohio 


Teachers  Wanted 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


pAYING  SCHOOL  in  Middle  West 

or  West.     Part  cash  and  balance 

terms.      Address  "SCHOOL",  care 

Busidess  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses   for  City   Carrier.   P.  O. 

Mail  Clerk,  Rural  Carrier,  etc., 

tions  used  in  recent  Government  examinations  and  lesson 

sheets  arranged  exactly  same  way     Our  $15  courses  only 

$5    for  short    time.     Satisfaction   guqninteed    nr    money 

refunded.     Our  students   have  nrade  99.50  per  cent,   in 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCH30L.  Box  331.  Phila.,  Pa. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges.  High 
Schools.  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

805   LINCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO.   CHIO 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  today  (or  "The  Road  loGcod  Positions"  and  Enrollment  Caid 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE  —  FREE  ENROLLMENT 

Other  Offices:  In  *ll  Offices 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis   Los  Angeles  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

N.W.  Bank  «ldg.      Lumttr  Eirti.nte     C.  of  C.  Bl  t.      Chicago 


RffCKrrfr-iEACHFRS 

AGENCY 


4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  BldcDcm 


W.  S.  FRY,  B.  S.,  -        -        Assistant 

W.  B.  MOONKY.  A.  M.        •  Assistant 

and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


.M:in:i^e 


LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.   14ih  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 


alaries.      Free  registration.     WRITE  NOW  for  blank  for  Mid-v 
is  passed  upon  by  G.  S.  Kimball,  the  well-kno 
;o  school  officials. 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  once  for  the  Early  Vacancies  for  1921-22 


POSITION  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping:,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying:  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg,  MARION,  IND 


GOOD  PLACES  THAT  NEED  REPLENISHING 
-OUR  FEBRUARY  OPPORTUNITIES! 

$2,500  State  University  opening  in  a  southwestern  state. 
$1,200  to  $2,000  openings  in  high  schools  in  27  states. 
$2,000  State  Normal  School  vacancy  in  a  southern  state. 
$3,000  Gregg  opening  in  an  eastern  business  college. 
$2,500  places,  several  of  them,  in  business  colleges  on  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
$3,600  combined   teaching   and   administrative   place  in  a 

good  business  college  in  a  central  state. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


to  these  leadii 


During  1920.  we  supplied  t 
>:■":. mm:  L-ctk-foni  S  -hool.  Line  nnati; 
Heffiey  Institute,  Brooklyn;  The 
chants  and  Bankers'  School.  New 
Minnearolis;  Wor cestui*,  Mass.,  Bus- 
College.  Sioux  Falls;  Bryant  &  Stratton  B 


SELECT  SERVICE 


siness  College.  Buffalo;  B'.luth  Business  Unh 
College;  Battle  Creek  Business  College,  and 
in  normal  schools  or  colleges,  we  can  help  ] 


York; 

i  School  of  Busints?. 

Nettleton    Business 

sity;  Mankatn.  Minn.. 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Mass 


GET    READY! 

r0U  may  want  a  better  position  in  September. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act!  Adopt  the  modern  way. 
The  "bureau  for  specialists"  will  put  you  in  just 
the  place  you  want,  or  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Write 
for  our  registration  blank  and  full  details,  or  see  us  at 
our  exhibit  space  in  the  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland,  during  the  Federation 
meeting.     Some  choice  February  openings  on  file. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  L.  R.  Smith,  Managers,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Pacific  Coast  Office:    CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD.  Manager.  Berkeley  California. 
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I    do   not   know   of   a   better   monu- 
ment  to   Mr.   Zaner  than  a  book  con- 


This     beautiful     letter     was     kindly  "1    am   glad   to   know  you  propose    to 

loaned  us  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  Englewood  publish    a   Zaner   book.      It    will    be    a 

Business  College    Chicago    for  repro-  nttin?    tnbu.te    *0    ab°ut  .the    best    a"      taining  specimens  of  his  work,  a  story 

duo    on  "in     he Zane Memorial     \°  round  man  in  the  profession,  an  artist     of    his    ,ife,    etc       It    would    remain    a 

duction _    n    'he    Zaner    Memorial    Al  ,n   every  branch  of  the  penman  s  art,  anent   record   for  posterity. 

bum.      We    would   like   to   have    more  and  better  still  a  white   man  from  the 

such    specimens.      If    you    have    one,  ground     up."  —   Charles     T.     Cragin.  A.  A.  ARENIl  S, 

write  us.     Zaner  &  Bloser  Co.  Holyoke,    Ma  Springfield,   Mass 
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Arthur  F.  Frost,  of  the  Hackensack. 
N.  J.,  High  School,  sent  us  a  club  of 
fifty  subscriptions.  Mr.  Frost  and 
the  students  in  this  high  school  evi- 
dently believe  in  the  commercial  value 
of  good  penmanship  and  know  h 
secure   it. 

Miss  Maude  Moore,  of  the  San  Diego 
High  School,  is  helping  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  California  for  teaching 
practical  penmanship.  She  recently 
ordered  45  copies  of  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  each  month  for  the  use 
of  her  students. 

Miss  Maude  Wherry,  Polytechnic 
High  School,  Santa  Ana,  Cal  fornia,  is 
another  enthusiastic  teacher  of  pen- 
manship in  that  state.  Her  order  for 
33  copies  cf  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR has  just  been  received. 

J.  W.  Jones,  of  Duff's  College,  Mc- 
Keesport,  Pennsylvania,  reports  that 
interest  in  writing  in  his  school  is 
good.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  list  of 
twenty-six  subscriptions  recently  re- 
ceived.  Under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Jones  we  are  expecting  must  of  these 
students  to  win  a  Business  Educator 
Certificate  before  the  end  of  the 
school   term 

Osman  R.  Hull,  Principal  of  the  Xapa. 
Calif.,  Union  High  School,  believes  in 
placing  specimens  of  fine  penmanship 
before  his  pupils  He  has  just  or- 
dered fifty  copies  fo  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator to  be  sent  to  the  above  high 
school  each  month.  With  men  in 
ch  irge  of  her  schools  who  think  the 
subject  important,  that  California  is 
moving  up  in  penmanship. 

E.  A.  Dieterich,  of  the  Miami-Jacobs 
Business  College.  Dayton,  Oh 
not  only  a  skillful  and  enthusiastic 
penman  himself,  but  kn 
stir  up  enthusiasm  in  his  students  and 
lead  them  to  a  high  degre  of  skill. 
Mr.  Dieterich  is  one  of  many  teachers 
who  uses  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR in  his  classes.  A  club  of  forty- 
one  subscriptions  is  a  recent  evidence 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  students' 
interest. 

Master  Cyr.'l  Bloom,  Irvona,  Penn.,  is 
the  youngest  subscriber  to  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  so  far  as 
we  know.  His  subscription  was  re- 
ceived through  his  father,  C.  B. 
Bloom,  a  few  days  ago,  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  only  five  years  old. 
His  father  writes  that  he  hopes  Mas- 
ter Cyril  will  become  a  fine  penman, 
and  to  this  end  he  is  starting  early 
to  get  him  interested  in  what  is  best 
in   penmanship. 

A.  M.  Mery,  of  the  bookkeeping  de- 
partment of  the  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  of  Denver,  sent  us  a  list  of 
136  subscriptions  to  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR.  46  of  which  are  for  the 
Professional  Edition.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Barnes  in  sending  this  list  states  that 
the  credit  is  due  Mr.  Mery,  but  that 
both  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Mery  enjoy 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  very 
much,  and  believe  the  copies  of  the 
paper  in  the  hands  of  the  student  are 
vital  aids  to  the   students'  progress. 
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5IRE  TO  CO  ON  RErORD  iN  GIVING 
:  DEATH  OF  OUR  DEPARTED  HEADER. . 
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^ii^fV  ?  THE  IRISH  RACE  IN  AMERICA  ri.is  list  .•.-..-  a  its  most  Prifiurf  mvuiui*  .' 

ELOQUENT  EXPONENT  AND  DEEENDER. 

1  ft  TAKE  THI5  OPPORTUNITY  aFTFNfjERINO  OUR  MOST  SINftr^Srlfer?? 

TO  HIS  BEREAVED,  FAMILY  ANI|  EARNESTLY  PRAY  THATHIS  NOBLE 

15  NOW  ENJOYING  THE  FULLEST  FRUITION  DF  A  LIFE  WELL  SPENT 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  GOD  AND  COUNTRY.     Js& 
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di   engrossing,   from   P.   W.    Costello,    Scranton,   Pa 


W.  J.  O'Hara  is  now  in  the  Commerce  A.  M.  Poole,  of  Churchman   Business 

Department   of  the   Herrington,   Kan-  College,     Easton,     Pennsylvania,     re- 

sas.  High  School.  Last  year  he  taught  cently   sent   us   a   club   indicating  that 

in    the     High    School    at    MePherson.  this    fine    school    is    enjoying    a    good 

Kansas.  attendance    this    year. 


AZINE 


PUBLISHES  cash  art 
assignments,   lessons 
and    articles    on     Car- 
tooning, Lettering  and 
Designing.  Illustrating, 
Chalk-Talking  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  ARTISTS   AND   ART    STUDENTS.     No 
free  sanv  les.  send  one  dollar  NOW  for  a  6  months'  au'.  scription— 
t  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  rtfunded. 

LIFE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE  HUMAN   FIGURE 

nderful  set  of  40  plates  containing  over  2i  0  drawinps  direct 

»  the  nude,  in  fine  portfolio,  no  artist  or  art  student  can  afTord 

ut  them.  piiceS^.    10' ,  off  if  sent  with  subscription  to  the  art  mfpazine. 

We  also  have  other  plates  for  practical  commercial  artists  and  art  sti  dents-  4    ani- 

nal  plates.  40  Foliage  and  Scenerv  plates.  40  Decorative   Figures    after   Mucha    plates. 

t  $5  each  set.     The  4  sets  of  plates  with  magazine  for  6  months.  $lfi  SO.      All  plates  sold 

f  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.    You  can't  \ose-SEND  KCW. 

G.  II.  LOGKWOOD,  Oept.  658.  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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Miss  Minnie  A.  Nichols  is  the  super- 
visor of  writing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Alliance,  Ohio.  After  completing 
her  high  school  work  in  the  Ludlow, 
Mass.,  High  School,  she  spent  a  win- 
ter term  at  the  North  Adams,  Mass., 
State  Normal.  Her  teaching  exper- 
ience covers  three  years  rural  school 
work  and   two  years  grade  work. 

Miss  Nichols  specialized  in  super- 
vision work  in  the  Zanerian  College 
of      Penmanship      Summer      term      in 


Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
sent  us  a  club  of  6  subscriptions.  /This 
should  have  read  60.  Mr.  Griffith's 
list  is  now  between  150  and  200  sub- 
scriptions. Mr.  Griffith  writes  a  very 
In  the  October  issue  we  stated  that  strong  business  hand,  and  is  also  skill- 
John    S.    Griffith,    of    the    Englewood     ful   in   Ornamental  penmanship. 


1920.  She  writes  a  very  good  busi- 
ness hand,  and  we  expect  excellent 
results  this  year  from  her  teachers 
and  pupils. 


SMITH'S     SKILLFUL     SIGNATURES 
.   combinations   by   S.    O.    Smith,    Springfield,    Mass. 


The  cut  to  the  right  is  from  a  five- 
page  album  prepared  by  the  well- 
known  pen.r.an  and  engrosser,  E.  H. 
McGhee,  New  Jersey.  The  album  was 
executed  in  purple,  gold,  and  black, 
and  was  bound  in  genuine  seal,  silk- 
lined  cover,  making  a  very  hands  i  tie 
memorial. 

Mr.  McGhee  is  a  hustler  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  During  the  day 
he  teaches  penmanship  in  the  Rollins 
Junior  High  School,  and  before  and 
after  school  hours  he  conducts  a  very 
successful  engrossing  business.  He 
has  a  studio  in  Trenton,  where  he  has 
a  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  high 
class  engrossing.  A  stenographer  is 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  business 
when  he  is  teaching.  One  of  the  mem- 
ii  our  firm  recently  spent  a  very 
enjoya'ble  evening  at  the  McGhee 
;i  ime,  where  without  doubt  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee  receives  the  inspiration  to  create 
such  beautiful  work,  for  he  evidently 
used  the  same  good  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  a  helpmate  which  he  uses  in 
the  selection  of  alphabets,  etc.  Altho 
penmanship  was  discussed  until  the 
wee  small  hours  of  the  night,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghee arose  at  5  o'clock  and  started 
for  his  studio.  Hard  work  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  give  the  best  that  is 
in  him  has  developed  his  engrossing 
ability  to  a  high  degree,  and  is  secur- 
ing excellent  results  from  his  penman- 
ship classes. 

His  jolly  good  nature  and  ability 
make  him  very  popular  a nong  stu- 
dents,  penmen  and  penmanship  teach- 
ers. His  brother,  A.  A.,  is  also  a 
■  "1  penman  and  commercial  teacher. 
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tUliat  we.  Hie  member?  of 
Hiis  (rJfSociation  00  Ueenltj  re- 
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^    ettry  i^jooey  this  organisa- 
tion itCH»  lo*t  from  it*  roll  an 
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Harry  V!a  received  his  business  train- 
ing in  the  Roanoke,  \'a..  National 
Business  College.  While  in  that  in- 
stitution he  became  interested  in  pen- 
manship and  showed  so  much  talent 
that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  well 
known  penmen,  T.  Courtney  and  E. 
M.  Coulter,  to  attend  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  take  special  work,  which  he 
did  in  1919.  He  is  21  years  of  age  and 
has  a  promising  future.  He  writes  a 
very  good  business  hand  and  also  exe- 
cutes ornamental  writing  very  credit- 
ably; in  fact,  there  are  few  of  his  age 
who  can  surpass  him.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  good  appearance  and  of  whom 
we  feel  very  confident  we  will  hear 
more  in  the  future.  Mentally  and 
physically  he  is  well  qualified  to  make 
a  splendid  success  of  his  chosen  work. 
Last  September  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment, Metropolitan  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  Illinois,  Englewood 
Branch,  which  position  he  now  holds. 


HIGH  GRADE        ' 

Diplomas  and 

CERTiriCATES. 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

« HOWARD  &  BROWN « 

Rockland,  Maine 


ADDRESS    PLEASE 

One  of  our  subscribers  by  the  name 
of  Nellie  M'Lee  sent  an  order  some 
time  ago  to  one  of  our  advertisers, 
D.  A.  O'Connell,  LeSueur  Center, 
Minn.  Mr.  O'Connell  writes  that  he 
could  not  make  out  the  address  and 
so  pasted  the  address  on  the  envelope 
when  he  mailed  the  cards.  The  post- 
man, however,  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  cards 
were  returned  to  him.  If  she  will 
write  and  give  her  correct  address 
Mr.  O'Connell  will  be  glad  to  forward 
the   cards. 

This  happens  so  often  that  it  is 
worth  a  few  words  of  comment.  We 
receive  in  our  office  letters  unsigned 
or  without  address  almost  every 
week.  Usually  we  are  able  to  identify 
the  writer  or  verify  the  address  thru 
the  postmark  or  our  subscription  list, 
but  occasionally  we  are  unable  to  do 
so  and  our  reputation  doubtless  suf- 
fers very  much  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  May  we  suggest  that  if  you 
do  not  hear  promptly  from  our  office 
or  from  any  other  person  to  whom 
you  write  that  you  write  again  send- 
ing your  correct  address;  also  take 
special  pains  to  see  that  your  name 
and  address  appear  on  every  business 
letter  you  send  out. 


Students  of  Penmanship  and  Penman.  Too. 


t Should  be  on  Every  Desk * 

■1  ^TU>wW/vfeV%uU  !■ 

The  Standard 
White  Ink  for  Expert  Pen  Artists 

By  return  mail  on  receipt  of  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I ' 

YOUR  Name  in  Fine  Penmanship  on  3  cards.  Different 
Colors.  Eml.elhshol.  Atlni.-tive  Designs,  10c.  PEN- 
MANSHIP LESSONS  BY  MAIL-I  can  make  a  fine  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  poing  away  to  school.  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  fine  penmanship  FREE.    Address 

T.  M.  TEVIS,  I  ox  25-C,  Chillicothe,   Mo. 


prising  the  whole  alphabet,  for  j]  .00.  "Your 
work  is  superior  to  that  done  by  35  per  cent 
of  the  professional  penmen  in  the  United 
States."-/-,  ir.  T.,„:Hy,:.  "We  think  you 
give  a  .ood  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 
and  quality."—  Znntr  &  a 

M.  OTERO  COLMENERO, 
P.  O.  Box  486,       San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


\A/rj4-£b   A  Better  Signature. 

"  '  ■  »^  It  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 


A. 

HIGH 


P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

SCHOOL  PASADENA.    CAL. 


SOS-SOS-SOS 

Spend    On    Specimens! 

Aspiring  Penmen  and  Students. 

Nothing  will  tfive  you  greater  inspiration  or  produce 
6nir  skill  than  practicing  from  pa^es  of  original  pen- 
manship. Send  $1.00  for  a  full  page  specimen  of  my 
dashy  ornamental  writing  and  one  dozen  superb  cards. 
Theae  also  make  attractive  prizes  for  class  contests. 
Superior  ornate  cards,  perdoz.,  40c;  two  doz  75c:  three 
for  $1.00.  Two  sets  capitals,  ornate  and  plain,  50c.  Sig- 
nature prepared  for  engraving,  two  styles,  $1.50. 


14  Gunn  Sq  .  Springfield.  Mas 


CARDWRITERS 

THE   Bookform  Pocket  Card  Case   is  the 

-"■  Cardwriter's  best  friend  everywhere.  Ad- 
vertise a  card  case  FREE  with  every  dozen  cards 
you  write  and  be  a  success. 

Send  5c  for  sample  card  case:  or  better  still  send 
50c  for  large  line  of  samples,  consisting  of  Card 
cases.  New  Year  Cards,  Comic  or  Joker  Cards, 
and  other  items  of  interest  to  Penmen. 


Penman,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market:  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  haB  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid,  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.3^. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FAMOUS  BOOKFORM  CARD  CASES 


A  practical 
Card  Case 


Writers. 

Neat.attractive 


Manufactured 

from  beautiful- 
ly embossed 
leatherette. 

Holds     about 
twenty  cards. 


They  sell  like 
HOT  CAKES, 
at  10  cents  each 


■  ■Jll.lIH.Ui*I.IJ.I.LiJJJIUJl!iJllli.».l«'J.'IMUl..U.lll.,.ILl-Ji4.[J.»m.UtlJ|.I.W 
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LETTER  SPECIALIST 

T  WRITE  business  college  letters  that  bring  home 
-*-  the  bacon,  so  to  sp9ak.  Many  colleges  use  syn- 
dicate advertising,  and  why  not  a  good  letter  that 
has  a  punch  that  will  lani  the  prospects?  I  will 
send  you  THREE  business  getting  letters  for 
$5.00  that  will  turn  the  prospects  your  way  and  do 
it  in  jiffy  time.      Cash  with  order.      No  circulars. 

F.  EOWARDS,  Letter  Specialist, 

P.  O.  BOX  786  CURKSSURG.   W.    VA. 


"The  B.  E.  Certificate  is  one  of  the 
requirements  of  graduation  in  the 
c  uirs  at  the  Griffin-Murphy  Busi- 
ness College,  Seattle,  Wash." 

Card  Expert 

You  wil  be  pleaded  with  a  doz.  of  my: 

Ornamental  cards  at  35c;  Script  at  50c: 
c    or    Mixed    at    50c. 

B»  54,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

A  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  city  of  45,000  pop- 
ulation, inventory  $6000.  A  money  maker,  in- 
come this  year  so  far  $5000.  Will  sell  on  terms 
with  good  payment  down,  to  a  good  school  man 
only.  Unless  you  have  money  and  mean  business 
do  not  answer.  Have  no  time  for  curiosity  seek- 
ers. Address 
F.  E.,    care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


a,  and  stamps 


PEN  DRAWING  AND 
LETTERING 

Here  is  a  very  neat  and  quite  effec- 
tive  advertising  design,   compr 

good  variety  of  letter- 
ing with  tinted  initials 
and  decorative  scroll 
work.  As  this  design 
is  to  advertise  diplo- 
mas the  word  "Diplo- 
mas" was  made  the 
most  elaborate  and 
nent. 
Lay  off  design  in 
pencil,  giving  especial 
attention  to  balance,  color  values,  etc. 
Use  a  solid  black  or  tinted  ground  for 
the  white  letters.  In  stippling  the 
background  aim  for  a  uniform  tone, 
free  from  spots,  arranging  the  dots  in 
either  straight  or  curved  lines,  vary- 
ing direction  of  lines  to  obtain  variety. 
Draw  lines  through  the  dots  where 
necessary  to  deepen  the  tone.  The 
dark  shading  on  'iottom  of  letters  was 
obtained  by  s  nail  irregular  dots  or 
stipple,  same  as  initial  "C"  in  word 
"Certificates." 

Select  a  Xo.  2>/2  broad  pen  for  all 
the  smaller  lettering  excepting  the 
last  line,  where  a  No.  4  or  .")  pen  will 
fill  the  bill. 

The  scroll  work  around  initial  "D" 
contains  considerable  study.  Observe 
arrangement  of  fine  and  coarse  lines 
to  produce  the  color  values.  Harmony 
of  line  and  color  are  highly  essential 
to    satisfactory    results. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  sucli  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
trive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
i     r   readers   to    determine    it?    ralue. 

The  Science   of  Judging  Men,  bv  Ed- 
ward   Morrell,    B.    S.,    A.    M.      Pub- 
lished by  Knox  School  of  Salesman- 
ship. Cleveland.  Ohio. 
If    "the    ability    to    influence    is    the 
secret  of  success."  it  is  very  important 
to  know  how  each  of  the  men  we  meet 
can  be  influenced.     Some  men  are  best 
reached   by  argument,   others  by  sug- 
gestions;  some   can  be   cajoled,   others 
must  be  dominated.  To  suit  the  meth- 
od  to   the  man.  it  is  essential  to  size 
him    up    correctly. 


This  book  tells  how  to  read  charac- 
ter at  sight.  There  are  chapters  on 
The  Study  of  Hu  r.an  Nature,  Form 
and  Character,  Physical  Factors  in 
Personal  Psychology,  as  well  as  on 
the  different  temperaments  as  shown 
by  physical  features.  Then  there  are 
a  numb'  .  S  k  igrafs,"  illustrating 
with  photographs  of  prominent  men, 
analyzing  their  characteristics  and 
giving  Sales  mail's  Directions  for  Ap- 
proach and   Handling. 

Manual  for  the  Study  of  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Advert  sing  and  Selling,  by 
Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Ph.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  C  impany, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  principles  underlying  the  con- 
struction of  the  manual  are  as  f  ~j1- 
First,  The  Psychological  point 
of  view  has  been  strictly  maintained. 
Second,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
avoid  an  airy  "popular"  presentation. 
Third,  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
the  technique  of  advertising  and  sell- 
ing. Fourth,  the  idea  is  emphasized 
throughout  that  all  business  phych  il- 
ogizing  worthy  of  the  name  must  be 
scientific.  Fifth,  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  manual  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  give  the  maximum 
of  service  to  the  teacher  and  student. 

Accounts  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by 

Earl  A.  Sabers.  Ph.  D.  Published 
by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover. 
30]    pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  af- 
ford a  first  course  in  the  principles 
of  accounts.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  work  out  an  effective  co  nbi- 
i  the  retical  discussion  and 
practical  application. 

Special  emphasis  is  made  on  cor- 
poration accounting  and  financial 
statements. 


The  New  Standard  Business  and  So- 
cial   Letter    Writer,    bv    Alfred    B. 
Chambers,     Ph.    D.       Published     by 
Laird  &  Lee  Company.  Chicago,  111. 
Cloth  cover.     277  pages. 
Some    of    the    most    important    sub- 
jects treated   in   this  book  are   as   fol- 
lows:     Commercial     Correspondence; 
including  Correspondence  of  Employ- 
er and  Employee,  Buying.  Selling  and 
Shipping  Goods,  Credits  and  Business 
References.   Accounts   and    Payments, 
Business   Notices;   Semi-Private   Busi- 
ness;   Private    Business;    Family    Cor- 
respondence; Legal  Forms;  The  Cor- 
rect F  this  fir  Visiting  Cards.  Invita- 
tions; Etc. 


Miss  Olive  A.  Mellon,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Trafford.  Manor.  Pitcairn.  Wall  and 
W.  Irwin.  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the 
m  ist  skillful  of  her  sex  with  the  pen. 
Moreover,  she  is  equally  proficient  as 
a  Supervisor,  judging  from  the  suc- 
she  is  achieving  in  training  her 
pupils,  many  specimens  of  whose 
work  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  from  time  to  tine.  Her 
pupils  are  highly  successful  in  secur- 
ing our  Certificate  for  Proficiency  in 
Penmanship. 

During  the  summer  of  1014  she  at- 
tended tlie  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
manship. Columbus.  Ohio,  to  prepare 
ion  work.  She  re- 
turned again  for  further  instruction 
during  the  summers  of  1915,  L916,  and, 
although  she  graduated  in  1916,  she 
again  returned  during  the  sunnier  of 
L920 

-  Miss  Mellon  possesses  a  pleasing 
personality  and  is  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  improve  herself  by  study  and 
practice.  It  is.  therefore,  no  wonder 
that   she  is  success!' .il. 

Her  penmanship  is  of  such  a  good 
quality  that  we  hope  some  time  to  be 
able  to  present  more  of  it  in  The 
Business   Educator. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  the  foot  note 
beneath  Mr.  Howe's  alphabet  which 
appeared  in  our  December  issue.  Mr. 
Howe  is  not  originally  a  Zanerian 
student,  but  he  states  that  he  is  one 
through  adoption,  having  married  into 
the  Zanerian  family  nearly  nineteen 
years  ago.  The  wedding  took  place 
in    Mr.   Zaner's   home. 


October  numbers  of  the  B.  E.  can 
no  longer  be  furnished.  By  the  time 
th's  s  publ'shed  we  shall  probably  be 
unable   to   begin    subscriptions   before 


the  January  number. 

To  insure  getting  every  number, 
send  subscriptions  and  renewals 
promptly. 


mlww 
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TESTS    AND     EXAMINATIONS 

By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of 

Commerce,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Test  No.  5,  "Commercial  Geography" 
1 
Locate  any  ten  of  the  following 
cities,  telling  why  each  is  important 
as  a  commercial  center:  Sitka,  Uper- 
nivik,  Buenos  Aires,  Vladivostok, 
Lyons,  Singapore,  Edmonton,  Colon, 
Venice,  Belfast,  Auckland,  Pago  Pago, 
Para. 

Name  six  leading  imports  and  name 

the  country   from   which  each  comes; 

also  six  exports  with  the  name  of  the 

country  to  which  each  probably  goes. 

3 

Name  and  locate  five  leading  canals 
of  the  world  and  one  commercial  pro- 
duct passing  through  each,  giving  the 
probable   producer  and   consumer. 
4 

Define  and  explain  "By-product." 
Give  five  examples  and  chief  uses  of 
each;  also  state  from  which  industry 
the  by-product  is  produced.  What  is 
raw  material?  A  manufactured  pro- 
duct? 

Name  four  factors  or  elements 
which  aid  in  determining  the  climate 
of  a  place.  Name  four  uses  of  lakes 
(3 

Explain  ten  of  the  following  com- 
mercial products,  giving  the  place  of 
production  and  chief  use  of  each: 
sago,  copra,  jute,  asbestos,  teak,  al- 
paca, amber,  linseed-oil,  cork,  soy- 
beans, hemp  ising-glass. 

Name  five  commercial  factors  deter- 
mining   the    location    of    large    cities, 
giving  one  city  to  prove  each  example. 
8 

Name    four    factors    controlling    the- 
localization  of  industries. 
0 

Name  the  most  important  exports 
and  imports  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: Japan,  Brazil,  France,  Italy, 
Cuba. 

10 

Name  ten  articles  of  food  found  in 
a  grocery  store,  which  were  produced 
in  ten  different  countries,  and  name 
the  countries  in  which  produced. 
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P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg..  SCRANTON.  H. 


1  dozen  Illuminated  Name  Cards  by  Brooks,  50c. 
Formula  for  making  same  $2.(j0 

Bird  Flourished  by  Blanchard  $2  00  and  up 

Set  of  Roundhand  Alphabets  by  Blanchard,  $2.00 
Fine  Oblique  Penholders,  California  Orange  Wood 
and  Black  Tique,  adjusted  by  an  expert  $1.25 
BROOKS,   BLANCHARD    &    GOOD, 

143':   Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


pen   of    H.    S.    Bla 


rd,   Los   Angeles,    Calif. 


£  A  BANKER 


KK.A2JC.IS  B    COURTNEY 


VALUABLE     BOOK    ON    COMMERCIAL    PEN     LETTERING 


Practical  Compendium  of  Commi  rcial  Fen  Loiter- 
and  Designs."  (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
;cially  g  aded  and  arranged  for  School  use.)  A  com- 
e  instructor  in  the  use  ui  the  Marking,  Shading,  Plain, 
cial,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contains 
pages  7^  xl0*»  illustrating  14K  pin  tes  of  Commercial 
Alphabets,   D  signs,  Show  Card  Layouts,  Con 
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R.  ESTERBROOK  &  CO. 

No.  048  Falcon  Pen 

The  most  popular  pen  in  the  world — because  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  comfortable.  Suitable  for  all  general  business  and 
school  work. 


Enclose  He  in  an  envelope  addressed  as  below.   We  will 

The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


1  assortment  of  2  most  popular  pens. 

!1A°veDnueaw"e    Camden,  N.  J. 
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WERE  A 
SUCCESS 


MONTAGUES  CARDS 

A  New  set  of  Xmas  designs  by  September 

This  "ad"  is  principally  for  those  penmen  who  have 
read  my  monthly  "ad"  and  probably  said  "O,  noth- 
ing extraordinary"  without  seeing  them.  I  want 
to  say  these  cards  are  extraordinary,  and  many  pen- 
men will  tell  you  they  have  given  new  life  to  the 
penmanship  profession. 

I  am  constantly  creating  new  cards,  and  eventually  will  have  a 
card  for  every  card  use.  The  Baby's  Birth  Announcement 
and  Wedding  Anniversary  by  Kelchner  are  both  wonderful 
cards  and  sellers. 

CARDS  THAT  ARE  SALEABLE 
365  DA  YS  IN  THE  YEAR 

Professional  and  amateur  penmen  can  decorate  and  sell  these 
cards.  bEND  $1.20  FOR  FULL  SET  OF  ALL  CARDS. 
After  receiving  cards,  and  you  don't  think  they  are  worth  it, 
I  WILL  REFUND  YOOR  MONEY.  Credit  will  be  given  of 
the  $1.20  on  first  twelve  dozen  order. 

rith  each  order.     Exclusive  agencies.     Write 


M.  MONTAGUE,  Originator 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  PerEect  o!  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   NO.  1 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 


1   Tri; 


7'4 


.$0.20 


Fine   Writer 
.$1.75 

Zanerian    Ideal    Pen    1 
Zanerian    Standard    Pen 


1  gr. 


o. 


1    w $1.25  4     sr $   .40 

Special     prices     in     quantities.       We     also     handle     Gillott'l 
Hunt's,  Spencerian   &   Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1    Complete    set    (12    pens) $0.3 

-ingle   pointed    pens,    1,    1 J  _■ ,    2,   2 '  Vi    3,    3}/i 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

Vi   doz.  single    pointed    pens     

Vz    doz.   double    pointed    pens    3 

ngle  poniied,   any   No 

uble   pointed,   any    Xo 

PEN  HOLDERS 

i    Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood 


15 


1   Do 


20 


15 


60 


ngular  Straight   Holde 

1  Triangular  Oblique    Holder,    6   inches <:u 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber,   bYt   inches 25 

1  Correct   Holder,  hard  rubber,   6ri   inches 25 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1  Good    Grip   Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1  All  Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1    bottle   Zanerial   Gold    Ink     .  . 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 
'early  l/i  pt.,  $  .45        1  pt.,  express,  $  .65 


1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


ir 


ch>. 


U'A 


1  only 
V>   doz. 


nly 


Oblique    Holder 

s $  .?o 

Expert   Oblique   Hold 


.$1.00 


..     .75  Vt    gr. 

Oblique    Holder, 


gr. 


S     inches 

r,   iy2   inches: 
1.25  J4 

$3.50  1  gr. 

inches: 

1.20  '/,    gr 

$3.00  1    gr. 

Zaner   Method    Straight"  Holder,    1%    inches: 

1  only     15         '  doz 91)  '/,   gr. 

<A  doz 50         54   gr $2.50         1  gr. 


..$6.50 
.$12.00 


CARDS 

White,   black  and   six  different  colors : 

100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight 


$1.00,   1000  express   (shipping 
Flourished   Design   Cards: 


eight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 


With    space    for    name. 
F-very   one  different. 


Two    different    sets    of    12 


each. 

.$  .40 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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GDur  (SrMtnga  itf  AU 

S  each  new  year  approaches  and  the  old  year  in  the  mellowness  of 

full  age  is  about  to  pass  out  we,  like  the  other  multitudes  whose 

hearts  are  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  season,  are  not  unmindful 

of  our  friends,  our  acquaintances,  and  indsed  all  those  interested 

in  the  same  common  cause  for  which  we  are  all  working. 

^7T  We  regret  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  our 
^-  friends  for  a  handshake,  a  kindly  word,  an  appreciative  smile,  and  a 
real  heart-warm  holiday  greeting.  Without  such  an  opportunity  we  take 
this  means  of  giving  expression  to  the  cordial  good  will,  the  real  friendly 
interest,  and  the  genuine  regard  we  are  sensible  of  receiving  with  keen  appre- 
ciation from  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  others  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  personally  or  otherwise.  To  these  same  good  friends  and  to  all  who 
are  giving  up  their  best  in  the  training  of  young  people  for  greater  usefulness 
we  extend  our  warmest  greetings,  realizing  that  any  lack  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance is  our  loss,  but  hoping  that  the  sincerity  of  our  desires  for  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  teaching  will  at  least 
be  acceptable  in  this  time  of  Peace  and  Good  Will  toward  all  men. 

The  old  year  brought  with  it  much  that  we  can  be  thankful  for.  The 
new  year,  we  trust,  will  be  equally  abundant  in  its  regards  to  those  who 
share  with  us  the  high  hopes  we  have  for  the  coming  of  a  period  when  we 
shall  reach  still  higher  planes  of  accomplishment  in  the  great  work  of  fitting 
the  youth  of  the  land  for  better  citizenship,  for  greater  opportunities,  and  for 
the  realization  of  the  great  rewards  that  come  from  peace,  contentment,  and 
happiness. 

Cne  cannot  escape  the  spirit  of  Yule-tide.  There  is  a  heart-warmth 
that  throbs  in  strange  ways  at  this  time  that  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
pronounced  at  any  other  time.  It  is  this  spirit  of  greeting,  good  will,  and 
good  fellowship  that  accompanies  our  very  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  friends  wherever  they  may  be 
during  the  New  Year,  1921.  May  the  spirit  of  the  season  enwrap  us  all  in 
the  soft  folds  of  the  mantle  of  human  kindness,  charity  to  all,  and  malice 


toward  none. 


Harlem  Square.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  Calif. 
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PROFESSIONAL    EDITION,    $1.50    A    YEAR 

February,  1921 
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The  Remington  Typewriter 
Gives  to  Every  Pupil  Who 
Learns  Its  Skilled   Use  — 


Superior  typing  speed — the 
world's  record  for  actual  gross 
speed  in  typing  'was  made  on  a 
Remington. 

Superior  letter  writing 
speed  —  the  Remington  Self- 
Starter  saves  nearly  a  minute  in 
the  typing  of  every  letter. 

Superior  earning  power  — 
measured  by  the  volume  of  the 
day's  work. 

Here  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  pays  every  typist  to  be  a 
Remington  operator. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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The  Sign  of  Quality 


COMMERCIAL 
TEXT   BOOKS 


It  is  your  protection  id  biiving 

school  1 k-  ami  is  ba<  ked  by 

a  publishing  house  that  has 
been  producing  educational 
publications  for  mure  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century 


Ellis  Publishing  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Miehisan 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog. 
Bennett.  C,  P.  A. 


Personal    service    of    R.    J. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  G.  P.  A. 

Land  Title  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WHITEWATER 

State  Commercial  Normal  School 

Summer  Session,  1921,  June  20th  to  July  30th 

Special  courses  in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  all  commercial  subjects. 
Special  methods  and  special  devices.  Courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Penmanship, 
Gregg  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  all  related  business  subjects.  New  courses  in  Machine 
Accounting,   Machine   Calculation,   Filing   and  Office  Training  to  be  offered  by  experts. 

40  Diploma  Graduates  in  Class  of  June,  1920,  without  previous  teaching  experience  are 
receiving  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $155.03.  Two  of  these  graduates  receive  $200  00  per 
month. 

Write  for  Summer  School  Bulletin  1921. 

Director,  State  Commercial  Normal  School, 

Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is   omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 
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Texts  for  Spelling,   Arithmetic,   Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson 
EXAM/NAT/ON  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


THE 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

a  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,  supervisors  of  writing,  professional  pen- 
men and  engrossers. 

The  most  practical  and  successful  teachers  of  penmanship  today  received  their  training  in 
the  Zanerian.     It  is  the  place  to  go  to  become  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  supervisor  or  penman. 

The  instruction  is  thorough  and  practical ;  the  penmanship  copies  are  full  of  life,  grace 
and  accuracy  (the  kind  which  inspire);  the  criticisms  are  helpful,  suggestive  and  painstaking ; 
the  student  body  is  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  school  has  a  decided  penmanship 
atmosphere. 

The  Zanerian  is  the  home  of  Zaner  Method  Writing.  Superintendents  and  school  offi- 
cials come  to  us  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  writing.  Those  who  are  Zanerian- 
trained  are  in  demand,  and  because  of  their  ability  to  teach  rapid,  practical  penmanshp,  are 
succeeding  everywhere.     We  cheerfully  assist  our  pupils  in  securing  positions. 

Wri  .    for   Li>'i\.iu  e 
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Headquarters  for  Good  PenmansEw^nd/Hoirne  of'  Zaner  Method  Writing 
summer  school  july  5  to  august  28.  1921 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  oE 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 


Each  and  every  alphabetic  character  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations ;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectible  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Use  of  shorthand 
materials  is  intenselly  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same,  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a   single   stem — a  single  movement  of  the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

Instead    of   obtaining  sufficient   characters  for   an   alphabet   by 

making   symbols   light   and   shaded,    Paragon   makes   them    short 

There  are  no  intermediate  sizes.     Hence,  the  distinc- 

■  it.     Thsi  is  another  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 

construction    of    the    system. 

NO  POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a  straight   line,  as  in  ordinary  longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS. 

the   largest   corporations 


Paragon  is  being  used  by  steno- 
graphers in  official  Court  Report- 
ing, in  various  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  in  offices  of 
the    land — in   medical   and    scientific 


work  where  the  most  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teach- 
ing Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  in  this  and  other  countries. 

TEACHERS 

During  the  evenings   of  one   week  any   teacher  can 
learn  Paragon   well   enough  to  be  able  to  teach   it. 


Correspondence    Solicited 


.ilars   on   Application 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Mcintosh 
Calculation  Series 

is  standard  practice  in  thousands  of  schools,  and 
many  hundreds  of  Business  Colleges  have  found 
that  it  was  possible  to  eliminate  the  expensive 
texts  on  Arithmetic  because  of  the  complete 
exposition  of  arithmetical  principles  presented 
in  the 

Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation  Pad 

and  the  Mcintosh  Drill 

Book  of  Calculation 


Many  thousands  of  students  have  taken  the 
National  Proficiency  Tests  and  have  been  awarded 
the  beautiful  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Calcula- 
tion which  today  is  accepted  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  standard. 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


L 


REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 
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PENMEN 

Do  You  Really 
Want  to  make 


More  Money 

Out  of 

Your  Art  and 

Labor? 


New  Montague  Cards 

September  the  New  Xmas  Cards  will  be  ready. 

The  following  cards   sell   the  year  round: 

12  Design  Cards  (Small). 

Baby   Birth   Announcement    (New). 

Wedding  Anniversary   (New). 

Valentine   (New). 
The    last    3   are    wonderful    flourished    designs   by 
Kelchner.    Any  penman  will  consider  himself  for- 
tunate to  own   the  set. 

Easter,  School  Graduate  Congratulation  and  reg- 
ular Congratulation  Cards  are  all  in  course  of 
work  and  will  be  finished  soon. 

Send  $1.20  for  sample  set  all  illuminated.  MONEY  BACK 
IF  DESIRED.  In  sending  these  sample  cards  I  charge 
$1.20  so  that  I  know  the  purchaser  is  interested.  I  could 
not  afford  to  send  these  cards  out  haphazard. 
CPPPIAI  I  I  Wl11  rebate  the  $1.20  on  first  order  onlv  of 
OrtUIHL.  ,he  12  doz.  small  cards.  First  order  from  your 
city   secures  Agency.      Don't  delay    but   send   order   today  to 

M.  MONTAGUE, 

9S2  Windsor  Ave.,  3d  Apt.  CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 


We  are  forced  to  announce 
that  the  Flashwriter  is  tempor- 
a  r  i  1  y  oversold.  Production, 
however,  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
give  prompt  attention  to  the 
growing   demand. 

THE  FLASHWRITER  C0.,'lnc. 

TROY.   N.  Y. 


Gregg 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  distinctive  course  in  review  of 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing shorthand,  typewriting,  secreta- 
rial duties  and  related  business  sub- 
jects given  annually  at  Gregg 
School. 

Teachers  from  forty  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  1920  Normal  Session. 

Attending  the  Gregg  Summer 
School  is  a  most  delightful  and 
profitable  way  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion.   Write  today  for  1921  bulletin. 

GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


A  Strong  Combination 

For  Your  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 


Zaner  Method  Manual  144,  a  complete  instructor 
in  plain,  rapid  business  writing.  Copies  unequaled  in 
grace  and  accuracy,  and  instructions  so  complete  that 
every  minute  of  practice  produces  results. 

25c  a  copy,  $2.40  a  dozen.     Liberal  discount. 

The  Business  Educator  for  supplementary  work. 
Stunning  penmanship,  spurring  instructions,  articles 
and  stories.  Students  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 

For  teachers,  the  Professional  Edition,  $1.50. 

Zaner  Handwriting  Scale,  shows  each  pupil  where 
he  is,  wnere  he  should  be,  and  how  to  get  there. 
25c  a  copy. 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Penmanship  Supplies  —  Firm 
paper,  hand-fitting  penholder,  smooth-gliding  pens, 
and  free  flowing  inks  that  make  practice  pleasant  and 
improvement  certain. 

Prices  so  low  that  no  student  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  using  them. 


PENMANSHIP    SPECIALISTS 
COLUMBUS,    OHIO 
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The  Tendency  in  Commercial 
Education 

is  toward  a  more  comprehensive  training  and  away  from  the 
exclusive  teaching  of  the  mechanics  and  technique  of  business 
at  the  expense  of  fundamentals. 

The  books  listed  below  are  in  keeping  with  these  present-day 
tendencies. 

Business  Organization  and  Administration 

By  J.    ANTON  DE  HAAS,   Professor  of  Foreign  Trade,  New  York  University 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  field  of  modern  business.     Brought  down 

to  the  level  of  secondary  school  pupils.    Comprehensive  and  teachable.     $1.60 

An  Introduction  to  Economics 

By   GRAHAM  A.   LAING,   Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Arizona 

Prepared  especially  for  high  school  pupils.     Simple,  teachable,  and 
comprehensive.     Successful  from  the  start.  $1  40 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers  (&££) 

By  RUPERT  P.  SoRELLE 

A  thorough  treatment  of  office   routine.      Everything   stenographers 
should   know.      Used  in  hundreds  of  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

Text  $1.25 
Exercises       .75 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         ::         CHICAGO         ::         BOSTON         ::         SAN  FRANCISCO       ::       LONDON 
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Nathan  Behrin  Breaks  World's  Record 
at  240  and  280  Words  per  Minute 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Scores  Again 

At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  held 
on  December  28th,  1920,  in  Room  317  of  the  New  York  City  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Nathan 
Behrin  created  two  new  World's  Records  at  240  and  280  Words  per  Minute.  The  contest  was 
open  to  all  and  some  two  hundred  members  of  the  Association  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
were  present,  as  well  as  visiting  official  court  reporters  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  handicapping — a  new  idea  in  speed  contests — each  man's  best  National 
Records  was  compared  and  Mr.  Behrin  who  was  scratch  CONCEDED  POINTS  TO  ALL 
COMERS  and  won  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  making  but  ONE  ERROR  on  the  solid  matter 
Judge's  Charge  at  240  words  per  minute,  and  THREE  ERRORS  on  the  Testimony  at  283 
words  per  minute.     Each  test  was  of  five  minutes'  duration. 

RESULTS 

Handicap 

240  280 

words  words  Total 

Five   Minute  Tests  a  minute     a  minute         Points 

Nathan  Behrin  (scratch)  (Isaac  Pitman)  239.8     279.4     519.0        First 

Neal  Ransome   (Pitmanic)    238.8         277.9         516.7         Second 

Willard  B.  Bottome   (Pitmanic) 239.8         274.3         514.1         Third 

Prizes 

FIRST:  Nathan  Behrin Engrossed  scroll  and  14  K  Gold  Swan  Pen 

SECOND :     Neal   Ransome    Rolled  Gold  Swan  Pen 

THIRD:        Willard  B.  Bottome   Silver  Swan  Pen 

Net   Words — Without  Handicap 

240  words        280  words 

Nathan  Behrin *239.8         *279.4 

Neal    Ransome    235.8  273.4 

Willard   B.   Bottome    238.8  268.8 

Messrs.  Victory,  Martin,  and  E.  Murphy  also  qualified. 
*  World's  Records 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy" 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  $1.60;     "Practical  Coarse 
in  Touch  Typewriting,"  70c,    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
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VOLUME  XXVI 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEBRUARY,  1921 


NUMBER  VI 


TWENTY  YEARS  FROM  NOW 

Twenty  years  from  now,  young 
nan,  you  will  be  a  man  like  hundreds 
rou  see  around  now  now  with  graying 
emples,  and  lined  face,  and  a  man's 
esponsibility. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  young 
nan,  most  of  the  men  you  know  who 
ire  now  prominent  in  business  and 
)6litical  affairs  will  have  died  or  re- 
ired. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  young 
man,  the  prominent  men  in  your  city 
state  will  have  been  developed 
from  among  those  who  now  are 
young  fellows  like  yourself. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  young 
man,  you  will  be  the  man  you  are  pre- 
paring yourself  today  to  be.  You  will 
be  as  rich  as  your  earnings  and  sav- 
ings make  you;  as  wise  as  your  study 
and  observation  cause  you  to  be;  you 
will  be  as  great  as  the  place  your 
force  and  determination  make  for  you 
in  the  world;  you  will  be  as  respected 
as  you  deserve  to  be. 

Twenty  years  from  now,  young 
man,  your  place  in  the  world  will  de- 
pend on  what  you  are  doing  and 
thinking  and  dreaming  now.  There- 
fore, do  your  work  thoroughly;  think 
clearly;  dream  large. 


"YOU    CAN,   TOO" 

The  story  beginning  on  page  19 
j(Page    27,     Professional    Edition),    is 

out  a  boy  only  a  few  years  out  of 
Business  College — with  as  much  busi- 
ness experience  as  the  student  now  in 
fechool  will  have  by  1930.  He  bar- 
gained promotion  through  various 
positions  because  he  studied  and 
worked.     "You    can,    too." 

If  you  enjoy  this  story,  tell  us  about 
We  hope  to  present  others  in 
early   numbers. 


The   message   from   Mr.  Trenary  in 
the  next  two  columns  came  just  as  we 
re   going   to   press. 


NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Jan.  17,   1921 
Dear  Member: 

"J.  S.  DICKEY  DIED  SUDDEN- 
LY SIX  SUNDAY   EVENING." 

What  a  world  of  grief  this  short 
telegram  carries!  From  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other,  commercial 
teachers  will  mourn  their  leader  who 
has  been  so  suddenly  taken  from 
them. 


Two  weeks  ago,  in  the  best  of  spir- 
its and  seemingly  strong  and  well. 
President  Dickey  presided  over  what 
was  probably  the  most  successful 
convention  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  has  ever  held. 
To  him  more  than  to  all  the  rest  of 
us  belongs  the  credit  for  its  success. 
He  planned  it,  secured  the  numbers, 
and  pushed  it  to  its  splendidly  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Now,  without  an 
hour's  warning,  he  is  gone,  to  join 
Packard,  the  Spencers,  Brown,  Zaner, 
Lyons,  and  other  faithful,  efficient 
leaders   of  our  cause. 

To  see  and  hear  J.  S.  Dickey  was 
to  admire  his  brilliancy,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  kindly  bearing.  To  know  him 
and  to  work  with  him  was  to  trust 
and  love  him.  We  have  lost  heavily 
in  his  going,  and  yet  we  have  a  legacy 
in  his  memory  that  will  endure 
throughout  time.  We  rejoice,  too,  that 
the  end  came  as  he  would  have  it — 
while  he  was  still  actively  and  effi- 
ciently serving. 

His  family  and  his  co-workers  have 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  have  all 
lost  a  friend. 

Sincerely   yours, 

OTIS   L.  TRENARY. 


Some  of  the  supervisors  of  penmanship  who  attended  the  Zanerian 
College  of  Penmanship  during  the  summer  of  1920,  to  improve  their 
handwriting  and  methods  of  teaching.  They  are  a  jolly,  progressive  lot 
of  supervisors. 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


?l 


"TRIFLES    MAKE    PERFECTION 

BUT   PERFECTION   IS   NO 

TRIFLE" 

This  motto  hangs  on  one  of  our 
walls  and  has  inspired  thousands  of 
students  to  do  better  work.  I  have 
had  the  happy  privilege  of  watching 
the  student  start  with  what  seemed  to 
him  an  almost  impossible  task,  but  by 
gradual  development  he  has  complet- 
ed the  course  he  started. 

While  writing  this  article  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  joy  of  sending  out  from 
our  institution  a  young  lady  with  her 
certificate  of  graduation.  She  had  fin- 
ished the  big  task  and  she  left  my 
office  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 

I  remarked  to  her,  "What  a  satis- 
faction it  gives  one  to  have  really 
completed  the  work,"  and  she  an- 
swered "Yes,  it  surely  pays."  She  had 
started  with  a  big  job  and  by  working 
systematically  from  day  to  day  had 
been  able  to  enjoy  the  finish.  And 
after  all  that   is   what  counts. 

How  many  start  out  very  anxious 
to  excel  but  at  the  same  time  exper- 
ience a  little  feeling  of  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  make  it  or  not." 

You  are  now  on  the  last  half  of 
your  work,  and  well  begun  is  half 
done.     If  we  could  but  have  the  con- 


fidence that  we  can  do  I  am  sure  we 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed.  The 
story  of  the  two  engines  is  very  appli- 
cable: 

The  big  engine  which  was  hitched 
to  a  long  train  of  cars  came  complain- 
ingly"to  a  stop  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
grade  and  refused  to  go  farther.  It 
was  taken  off  and  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned engine  full  almost  to  bursting, 
with  energy  and  determination,  was 
coupled  on.  It  back  up  to  get  a  good 
start  at  the  hill  and  away  it  went 
saying,  "I  think  I  can,  I  think  I  can, 
I  think  I  can."  Half  way  up  it  climbed 
and  the  grade  was  steeper  and  the 
load  was  harder  to  pull,  but  it  still 
said,  "I-think-I-can,  I-think-I-can,  I- 
think-I-can." 

Nearing  the  top  it  was  harder  yet, 
but  with  determination  in  every  tone 
and  no  thought  of  giving  up  it  was 
saying,  "I — think — I — can,  — I — think 
— I — can,  —  I  —  think  —  I  —  can."  It 
reached  the  top  and  as  it  started  down 
grade  on  the  other  side  it  gained 
momentum  and  gave  a  whistle  of  vic- 
tory saying,  "I  thought  I  could,  I 
thought  I  could,  I  thought  I  could." 
Penmanship  is  a  skillful  art  and  re- 
quires years  and  years  of  practice. 

Sometimes  we  find  students  starting 


out  with  their  ambitions  high  and  af-1 
ter  reaching  the  point  where  their  ef-l 
forts  would  have  been  splendidly  re-| 
warded  with  a  skillful  hand-writing 
they  have  foolishly  given  up.  Many] 
work  to  this  stage,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  occasion  for  lack  on 
skilled  laborers  more  than  any  other] 
one  thing.  We  are  not  willing  to  pay] 
the  price  of  hard  work. 

We  must  develop  confidence  in  our-] 
selves.  This  is  not  conceit  but  if  yoJ 
keep  saying  all  the  time,  "No,  I  can't1 
do  it,"  very  likely  you  will  not.  But; 
if  you  think.  "Others  have  and  I  know 
I  can,"  very  soon  you  will  be  ashamed 
to  give  up.  People  have  been  known 
to  get  a  good  position  simply  because| 
they  knew  they  could. 

One  of  our  teachers  tells  the  story 
of  the  little  fellow  who  presented  him- 
self in  answer  to  an  ad  for  an  office 
boy.  The  prospective  employer  put 
several  question  to  him  and  finally 
said,  "Well,  what  can  you  do?"  He 
replied,  "I  can  do  anything  any  other 
boy  of  my  age  and  experience  can  do. 
Where  shall  I  hang  my  hat?" 

It  is  needless  to  say  he  got  the  job. 
My  hope  is  that  you  will  all  finish  the 
work  you  have  started,  remembering 
that  "Trifles  make  perfection,  but  per- 
fection is  no  trifle." 


Movement  exercises  for  freedom  with  control.     Make  a  page  each  day. 


BE  SURE  TO  SUBMIT  SPECIMENS  IN  THE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED  LAST  MONTH 
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LESSON   XXXII 


Drill  1.  The  G  is  made  from  three  different  ovals.  Practice  each  one  separately;  then  join  them.  The  first  and 
second  are  made  with  the  direct  motion.  The  last  one  is  made  with  reversed  motion.  Make  the  combination  with- 
out lifting  the  pen.  and  see  what  a  good  G  you  can  form. 

Drill  2.  Make  a  one  spaced  oval  and  let  the  final  stroke  constitute  the  beginning  of  G.  If  you  get  the  swing 
right  it  will  bend  well  and  turn  the  top  back  to  main  slant.  The  loop  crossing  is  lower  than  for  S.  Make  the  angle 
at  the  shoulder  of  the  letter,  and   finish  with  an  oval.     Stop  with  a  "dot"  effect  for  the   single  G. 

Drill  3.  Start  the  drill  with  the  G  and  complete  with  a  retraced  oval.  Retrace  several  times.  The  G  is  shown 
is  three  different  forms.     The  final  form  is  the  one  used  in  joining. 

Drill  4.  The  word  Gain  is  to  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen.  Make  the  turn  sharp  and  cut  through  the 
capital  letter.     The  combinations  makes  a  very  easy  copy  and  will  help  you  gain  control  over  your  motion. 

SPECIAL   CAUTION.     Get  "swing"  into  your  copies. 


LESSON  XXXIII 


Drill  1.  This  drill  has  considerable  copy  in  it  but  by  working  out  each  one.  you  will  soon  master  the  different 
strokes  of  the  T  and  F. 

The  two-spaced  figure  eight  exercise  is  to  be  made  into  an  extended  copy.  Start  from  the  top,  and  down  on 
the  left  hand  side.  This  is  a  difficult  copy  but  by  perseverance  you  can  get  it.  Follow  this  practice  with  the  two 
retraced  copies.  The  compound  curve  makes  up  the  body  and  the  cap  of  the  T  and  F.  The  cap  is  formed  by 
making  first  a  small  figure  o  backward.  For  an  exercise  copy  the  retraced  oval  has  been  given.  Finish  with  a 
compound  curve. 

Drill  2.  The  down  stroke  of  the  oblique  "figure  eight"  exercise  is  the  compound  curve  used  in  capital  stem 
letters.  Make  the  down  stroke  first,  finishing  with  the  sharp  turn.  Lift  the  pen  and  swing  the  cap  over  the  stem. ' 
The  F  is  made  very  much  like  the  T.  By  cutting  through  the  stem  and  adding  a  little  stroke  for  finishing  a  very 
good  letter  is  formed. 

Drill  3.  The  two  exercises  in  this  drill  are  given  to  develop  a  little  more  freedom  in  forming  T  and  F.  Start 
on  the  base  line  and  after  making  a  sharp  turn  at  the  top  bring  the  pen  to  the  base  and  retrace  the  oval.  Join 
three  exercises  without  raising  the  pen.     The  T  shown  as  a  last  copy  is  used  sometimes,  and  is  very  practical. 

Drill  4.  The  words  in  this  drill  should  be  practiced  upon  very  faithfully,  after  which  some  good  practice  may 
be  had  from  the  sentence  copy. 

SPECIAL  CAUTION.     Improve  your  writing.     It  may  be  the  means  of  your  obtaining  a  good  position. 


The  next  six  lessons  will  give  you  practice  on  the  loop  letters.  There  are  two  sets  of  loops,  upper  and  lower. 
We  will  use  as  our  first  copies  the  upper  loops. 

The  first  lesson  will  develop  the  letter  1  and  from  this  copy  we  will  be  able  to  form  the  other  upper  loops.  The 
upper  loops  are  to  be  made  three-fourths  of  a  space  high.  Later  in  our  work  they  may  be  shortened,  somewhat, 
if  so  desired. 

LESSON  XXXIV 


Drill  1.  We  will  begin  our  lesson  with  the  double  exercise.  Make  the  direct  oval  copy  first  two  spaces  high 
then  gradually  diminish  in  height,  until  have  reached  the  center  of  the  page.  Now  go  back  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  page  and  start  the  "push  and  pull"  exercise  small  and  gradually  increase  the  size.  This  exercise  is  very  good 
for  the  development  of  control. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  is  made  by  joining  a  direct  retraced  oval  to  the  "push  and  pull"  copy.  Make  the 
oval   rather  narrow. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  extended  oval  two  spaces  high  overlapping  each  oval.  Finish  with  a  very  easy  curve.  Fol- 
low this  practice  with   the   same  copy  one  space  high. 

Drill  3.  The  loop  letters  should  be  mad.:  with  a  great  deal  of  curve.  Remember  the  up  stroke  must  curve,  and 
determines  the  slant  for  the  down  stroke  of  the  letter.  The  down  stroke  is  made  practically  straight.  The  1  should 
cross  one-third  of  its  height.  Lessen  the  speed  at  the  base  line  for  turn,  and  join  first  eight,  then  five,  four,  three 
and  two  letters. 

Drill  4.  The  first  part  of  the  drill  shows  the  different  strokes  of  the  1.  Practice  single  copy  then  the  different 
words.    Words  of  your  own  choosing  may  be  added  to  those  given. 

LESSON  XXXV 


Drill  1.  This  is  a  rolling  round  movement  exercise  starting  down  on  the  left,  outside,  then  gradually  working 
in  on  the  sides  keeping  on  the  main  slant.  Do  not  change  the  rate  of  speed.  See  how  uniform  a  tint  you  can  get 
and  how  many  revolutions  you  can  make  without  wearing  the  paper.     Keep  the  pen  flat  on  the  paper. 

The  exercise  may  be  practiced   first  large  then  small.     The   last   part   of  the   drill   is  made   with   the   beginning 
stroke  of  the  1  then  retracing  the  back  as  a  finishing  stro  ke. 
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Drill  2.  The  first  part  of  the  b  is  like  1,  then  finishes  the  same  as  v  and  w.  The  last  stroke  reaches  up  ;o  the 
crossing  of  the  letter.  The  second  up  stroke  is  brought  in  a  little  closer  to  the  loop  for  the  b.  Do  not  fail  to  stop 
motion  for  the  dot  effect. 

Complete  the  drill  with  the  letters  in  combination  f .  rm. 

Drill  3.     These  different  words  will  give  you  both  ea  ,y  and  difficult  copies. 

Drill  4.  Try  the  sentence  copy  working  for  uniform  bright,  slant  and  spacing.  Pay  particular  attention  to  loops 
in  this  copy. 

LESSON   XXXVI 


Drill  1.  The  last  part  of  h  finishes  with  the  stroke  o;  the  n  and  m.  Th;  exercise  given  will  give  you  a  review 
of  one  of  the  copies  and  also  aid  in  developing  the  ft  and  k. 

Swing  very  freely  on  this  copy,  making  special  effort  to  apply  motion  to  yc~-  copy. 

Drill  2.     Review  the  n.     Join  three  and  aim  to  make  the  letters  round  over  the-  top. 

Drill  3.  Make  the  first  stroke  of  h  like  1  then  complete  with  the  last  stroke  of  n  and  m.  Join  several  letters. 
These  letters  inverted  should  form  the  y. 

Drill  4.  Make  the  first  part  of  k  the  same  as  h.  Curve  the  up  stroke  well,  extend  to  the  right  one  quarter  of  a 
space  and  bring  it  back  to  the  left  half  way,  making  a  small  horizontal  oval:  stop  the  motion  and  deliberately  bring 
the  down  stroke  straight  on  main  slant  to  base,  turn  narrowly  and  end  with  a  right  curve.  Two  straight  lines  in  k 
are  parallel  one-half  space  apart,  and  equal  in  width  to  the  loop.  The  last  part  of  the  k  is  made  up  to  the  crossing 
of  the  first  stroke  of  the  letter. 

Drill  5.  The  words  given  will  supply  good  practice  on  the  two  loops  h  and  k.  Work  a  little  slowly  at  first, 
then  gradually  work  up  the  speed. 

LESSON  XXXVII 
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(Instructions  on  next  page) 
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Drill   1.     The  up  and   down  movemenl  I   nt  exercise  to  induce  freedom  of  motion  in  making  extended 

letters.  Make  the  down  strokes  straight  and  close  together.  Make  the  exercise  the  full  distance  between  the  blue 
lines. 

The  inverted  loop  exercise  made  a  full  space  then  one-half  space  will  help  to  form  the  extended  letters.  A 
count  of  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10  may  be  used. 

Drill  2.     j  begins   like  i.     A   little   practice   on   joining  throe  L's       ay  be  of  benejt  in  forming   the  j. 

Drill  3.  Begin  j  like  i.  The  loop  is  extended  down  half  way  between  the  blue  lines.  Make  the  down  stroke 
rather  straight.     Cross  on  the  base  line.     The  dot  is  one  space  above  the  letter  and  on  the  main  slant. 

The  second  half  of  the  drill  furnishes  a  nice  copy  for  ireeuum.  .>iUKe  the  j  and  before  lifting  the  pen  swing 
up  and  around  the  j  finishing  with  a  very  graceful  curve. 

Drill  4.  The  y  begins  like  n;  the  second  part  is  like  j.  Watch  that  you  do  not  make  the  y  too  wide.  The  drill 
may  be  finished  with  the  combination  and  word  copy. 

Drill  5.  Practice  on  the  word  copies.  The  last  part  of  the  drill  should  bring  out  the  different  loop  letters. 
If  made  correctly  the  paper  may  be  inverted  and  the  copy  will  read  back   the   same. 

LESSON  XXXVIII 


Drill   1.     The  first  part  of  g  is  an  a.     The  review  copy  will  be  of  aid  in  making  both  the  g  and  q. 

Drill  2.  Make  the  g  by  joining  the  a  and  j.  The  lower  loops  are  all  made  one-half  space  below  the  base  line. 
Cross  on  the  base   line. 

Join  four  letters  watching  that  you  do  not  swing  up  too  high  after  crossing  the  line.  The  words  gain  and 
gaining  will  furnish  excellent  drill.  Write  at  least  a  page  of  each  word.  Study  the  copy  and  compare  your  work 
with  it. 

Drill  3.  Begin  the  q  like  the  g  and  extend  the  copy  down  half  the  distance  between  the  lines.  Reach  back  on 
the  right  side  joining  at  the  line.  This  is  the  same  finish  used  a  little  later  in  the  f.  The  combining  of  four  letters 
will  develop  skill.     The  letter  q  is  always  followed  by  the  u.     Study  the  combination  very  carefully. 

Drill  4.  Before  practicing  on  the  z  review  the  n.  The  first  stroke  of  n  will  give  you  a  very  good  beginning 
stroke  for  z.  The  down  stroke  is  straight  with  an  angle,  not  a  loop  at  the  base.  The  down  stroke  of  the  loop 
curves  as  much  as  the  up  stroke.     Join   four  letters  without  lifting   the   pen. 

Drill  5.     Review  the  group  of  inverted  loops.     The  words  given  will  give  a  good  practice   copy. 


LESSON  XXXIX 
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Drill  1.  Long  movement  exercises  are  needed  for  long  letters.  Make  the  exercise  two  spaces  high  beginning 
at  the  top  working  down  on  the  left.     Cross  on  the  center  line. 

The   lower  loop  of  the  letter  may  be  developed   from  the  second  and  third  drills. 

A  little  review  on  the  1  and  joining  of  the  extended  stroke   will   give   the  necessary  reach   for  this  letter. 

Drill  2.     The  f  above  the  line  is  like  1;  cut  this  off  at  loop  crossing  and  i  remains. 

The  lower  part  closes  on  base  line,  one  whole  space  below  upper  loop  crossing.  The  upper  and  lower  loops  are 
equal  in  width;  each  one-half  space.     The  turns  at  the  to  i  and  bottom  are  equal  and  rounding. 

Join   two  then  three  and  four  f  s. 

Drill  3.     The  first  three  words  of  this  drill  will  give  good  practice  on  short  and  long  copy. 

The  last  of  the  drill  gives  difficult  words,  but  words  that  will  develop  a  great  deal  of  skill. 

Drill  4.     This  sentence  contains  many  f's.     Study  it  carefully  then  practice  on  it,  aiming  to  form  good  loops. 

LESSON   XL 


Drills   1  and  2.     This  lesson  will  show  the  abbreviated   copy.     For  rapid  writing  this   is   very  practical. 

Review  the  push  and  pull  exercise.  The  Utter  is  finished  with  a  straight  line.  Make  the  upper  part  of  the 
letter  the  same  as  the  preceding  lessons  but  complete  with  a  straight  line  brought  down  one-half  space.  This 
finish  is  not  used  in  the  z  and  q. 


Practice  as  earnestly  on  the  sentences  as  on  the  exercises;  then  review  the  letters  and  exercises  which  you  find 
not  up  to  your  standard. 

It  is  your  standard  which  determines  how  well  you  will  learn  to  write.  Set  your  mark  high — and  work  up 
to   it.— (  Editor.) 


Supplementary  Practice  Work 
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Apt  quotations,  beautifully  written  by  E.  A.   Lupfer,  Zanerian   College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,   Oh 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING 
Attendance,  as  large  as  usual. 
i  rs,  helpful  The  note  heard  in 
Early  every  address  was  "A  Larger 
I  in  of  Commercial  Education." 
Broader  courses,  a  more  thorough 
training,  preparation  for  life  rather 
■than  for  a  job,  a  course  of  study  to 
nn  et  present  da)  conditions  —  these 
Were   the   themes  discussed. 

Cleveland  |  roved  a  good  convention 
city.  The  Statler  Hotel  provided  ex- 
cellent accommodations  for  guests, 
meetings,  and  exhibitors.  Even  the 
weather  man  invoked  a  smiling  sky 
during  most   of   the   week. 

i  \  further  report  is  given  on  page 
20.  > 

Next    Meeting    Place,    Detroit 

Officers,   1921 

President,     Robert     A.     Grant.     High 

School,  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
|ice   President.   D.  W.    McMillan,   De- 
troit,   Michigan. 
treasurer,    C.    A.    Faust,    Chicago,   111. 
Secretary,   John    Alfred    White,    Gary, 


FUEL  OR  FAN? 

letting  rich  should  be  very  easy. 
Pick  up  almost  any  magazine  these 
laj  -,  and  you  will  find  page  after 
|agi  of  advertisements  from  men 
those  interest  in  you  is  so  deep  and 
heartfelt  that  they  will  be  more  than 
glad  —  for  a  consideration  —  to  guide 
lour    feet    to    the    golden    highway    of 

These  guide-posts  to  fortune  fall  in- 
to classes.  One  offers  you  facts  and 
training;  th  eother  offer-  inspiration 
and  ginger.     The   first  would  increase 


your  steam  pressure  by  shoveling  in 
plenty  of  coal.  The  second  would 
accomplish  the  same  result  by  in- 
creasing the  draft.  One  would  te'.l 
yen:  how  todo  your  work  more  easily. 
The  other  would  have  you  work 
harder.  One  would  give  you  a  trained 
hand,   the   other  an  intense  mind. 

In  their  advertisements  and  litera- 
ture both  classes  of  courses  or  schools 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  man 
win  i  i-  not  successful  is  lacking  in  the 
particular  thing  which  they  attempt 
tn  supply.  They  make  no  distinction 
between  the  young  man  who  is  like 
the  engine  with  a  strong  draft  and 
little  coal  to  burn,  and  his  fellow  w  h  > 
is  like  the  engine  with  the  fire  box 
crammed  with  coal  and  no  draft  to 
burn  it. 

The  result  is  that  while  every  such 
course  has  its  stories  of  success 
through  its  methods — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  these — it  is  also  true 
that  every  such  school  has  a  large 
proportion  of  failures  among  those 
who  enroll.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wiser  Men  fail  from  various  causes. 
S  'in  men  fail  from  lack  of  educa- 
tion; others  from  lack  of  energy.  The 
remedy  for  one  would  not  cure  the 
other. 

Probably  most  business  colleges 
have  been  supplying  coal,  rather  than 
fanning  the  fires.  Probably,  also, 
more  young  men  need  the  coal,  so  to 
speak,  than  need  the  hot  air;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  business  college 
should  not  supply  inspiration  as  well 
as  facts.  It  is  especially  unfortunate 
if  graduates  of  business  colleges  go 
from  school  to  fall  easy  prey  to  the 
salesman  who  tries  to  convince  them 
that  the  great  and  only  requisite  for 
success  is  inspiration.  They  should  at 
least  know  the  place  that  coal  and 
draft  have  in  making  steam,  and  the 
importance  of  both  facts  and  inspira- 
tion   in    the   struggle   for   success. 


SURVEY     OF     COMMERCIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  would  like  the  help  of 
commercial  teachers  in  making  a  Sur- 
vey of  Senior  Commercial  Occupa- 
tions. A  Survey  of  Junior  Commer- 
cial Occupations  was  made  last  year, 
as  reported  in  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  for  November,  and  the 
results  have  been  very  he'lpfull  in  ar- 
ranging commercial  courses. 

The  plans  for  the  Senior  Survey  are 
worked  out  complete,  and  forms  are 
provided  on  which  the  reports  are  to 
be  submitted.  The  co-operation  of 
local  commercial  teachers  is  asked, 
first,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
local  conditions,  and  second,  because 
it  is  very  helpful  to  them  to  take  part 
in  such  a  Survey.  As  the  announce- 
ment states,  "If  by  means  of  this  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  problems  they 
are  not  moved  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  their  work,  no  printed  report 
will  accomplish  this  result." 

If  you  are  willing  to  help  in  making 
this  Survey  and  willing  to  receive  the 
benefits  that  will  come  to  you  through 
your  participation,  write  to  F.  G. 
Nichols,  Chief,  Commercial  Education 
Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washmgton,  D.  C,  at  once 
for  instruction   material   and   blanks. 


HISTORY  OF  COMMERCIAL  ED- 
UCATION IN  AMERICA 

A  number  of  orders  for  this  book 
have  been  received  since  the  January 
number  was  mailed.  Did  you  intend 
to  order  and  overlook  sending  in  the 
coupon?  If  you  did  will  you  please 
write  us  at  once?  The  interest  so  far 
expressed  is  hardly  sufficient  to  war- 
rant our  going  ahead  with  this  book, 
but  we  presume  many  persons  who 
are  interested  have  not  yet  written. 


OTIS  L.  TRENARY,  KENOSHA,  WIS. 

f    the    Federation    since    1918,    who 


declined  re-election  at 
is  due  him  for  the  sue 
for  the  present  excell 
the    Federation. 


veland.     Much  credit 
of  the  meetings,  and 


:.  A.  FAUST.  CHICAGO 
of  the  Federation  since  its  organi- 
zation, through  deficits  and  surpluses.  When 
President  Dickey  asked  for  nominations  for 
Treasurer,  Mr.  White  expressed  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  Federation  in  the  words,  "Mr. 
nominate   him   again." 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


The  Cross  and  the  Dollar  Mark 
I  am  penning  this  particular  mean- 
dering under  the  placid  skies  of  a 
singularly  serene 
Christmas  day.  Off  to 
the  north,  a  flock  of 
misty  clouds  hovers 
above  the  blue  mass 
of  the  Sierra  Madres, 
while  valley  and  foot- 
hill, far  and  near,  take 
on  a  mellow  tint  from 
the  unbroken  flood  of 
sunshine  that  pours 
out  of  a  sky  of  richest  amethyst.  Here 
and  there,  the  orange  groves  make 
vivid  splotches  of  color  upon  the 
brown-furrowed  grain  fields,  while  the 
billowy  lulls  that  sentinel  the  San 
Gabriel  are  already  taking  on  a  tender 
greenery  from  the  early  rains.  Truly. 
an  appealing  and  peaceful  Christmas 
scene. 

f  wonder  if  it  bears  any  likeness  to 
the  morning  in  far  Jude'a  that  fol- 
lowed the  coming  of  the  Bethlehem 
Star?  What  a  far  cry  it  is  back  thru 
the  centuries  to  the  glimmering  of 
that  token  of  Hope!  And  how  much 
there  is  yet  lacking  in  the  world  to 
make  good  its  prophecy!  Long  ago 
the  prophet  cried  out  in  his  agony, 
"The  heart  of  man  is  prone  to  evil  as 
the  sparks  that  fly  upward."  And, 
doubtless,  were  he  living  today,  he 
might  re-echo  the  cry  with  added  bit- 
terness, as  he  looked  out  upon  a 
drunken  world  red  and  reeling  from 
its  lust  of  crime  and  blood  and  greed. 
It  requires  either  a  faith  or  a  philos- 
ophy that  is  unconquerably  sure  of 
itself  to  scan  the  face  of  the  world  in 
this  year  of  grace,  nineteen  hundred 
twenty,  and  see  the  steadying  and  im- 
mutable hand  of  the  All  Good  in 
human  affairs.  With  what  sardonic 
triumph  must  the  Satan  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  or  the  "Vision  of  Judgment," 
gloat  over  this  our  world,  twenty  cen- 
turies after  the  Behtlehem  angels  had 
pealed  out  their  "Peace  on  Earth  and 
Good  Will  to  Man!"  Could  any  devil 
ask  for  more? 

And  yet,  somehow,  we  know  there 
a  heavenward  side  to  the  cloud. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  If  the 
heart  of  man  were  really  "prone  to 
evil,"  why  are  we  not  still  cave  men? 
How  have  we  climbed  so  far  from 
utter  bestiality?  How  have  we  grown 
our  great-souled  heroes,  our  prophets, 
our  saints,  our  martyrs — our  Lincoln  -,, 
Emersons,  and  Roosevelts?  Why  do 
we  remember  our  Christ  at  all?  Is  it 
not  rather  true  that  the  human  heart, 
desperately  wicked  though  it  so  often 
seems,  is  really  "prone  to  GOOD  as 
the  spark-  that  fly  upward?"  Other- 
wise, why  havi  we  kept  our  ideals, 
even  if  not  our  conduct,  above  the 
standards  of  the  jungle? 

Alan  has  two  inherent  attributes 
that  must  ever  keep  him  rising  above 


the  beast  in  his  nature.  These  are 
conscience  and  imagination.  Not  even 
tin  lowest  man  is  totally  without 
them.  Not  a  glimmering  of  either  is 
found  in  any  beast.  And  because  of 
this,  no  man  can  ever  fall  away  utterly 
from  the  constraining  sense  of  right- 
eousness and  beauty,  which  fix  his 
kinship  to  I)i\  inky. 

["•here  have  been  many  times  before 
the  present  when  the  jungle  instinct 
has  thrown  man  from  bis  upward 
course  and  plunged  him  into  a  mael- 
strom of  brutishness,  but  he  has  al- 
ways resumed  the  ascent.  No  matter 
how  hopelessly  wicked  our  world  may 
seem  to  be,  we  may  still  rest  secure 
in  the  faith  that  the  conscience  and 
the  imagination  of  man  will  yet.  as 
always  before,  lift  him  out  of  the  mire. 
As  a  symbol  of  our  humanity,  the 
cross  is  not  to  yield  either  to  the 
dagger  or  the  dollar-mark. 

The  Answers  For  some  half  -  dozen 
Are  Coming  years  we  Americans 
have  been  mostly  wan- 
dering around  in  the  fog.  A  lot  of 
things  have  happened  to  us  that  were 
not  only  unforseen  but  previously 
unknown.  With  the  opening  of  that 
placid  year,  1914,  which  of  us  could 
have  imagined  that  within  four  years 
the  Government  at  Washington  would 
be  telling  us  how  much  sugar  we  could 
have  for  our  coffee,  what  goods  we 
couid  or  could  not  have  transported 
by  ship  or  railway,  how  much  light 
we  could  have  for  our  store  windows, 
that  on  certain  days  we  should  not  use 
our  automobiles,  and  that,  if  we  chose 
to  spend  an  afternoon  lounging  on  a 
park  bench,  a  policeman  could  round 
us  up  and  tell  us  that  we  had  to  work 
or  fight? 

I'l  to  that  time,  we  had  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Government,  and 
the  only  Government  official  most  of 
us  knew  was  the  mail-carrier.  Our 
function  of  citizenship  was  limited  to 
going  to  the  polls  on  one  day  of  the 
year,  voting  the  regular  ticket,  and 
doing  about  as  we  pleased  during  the 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty  four. 
On  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  it  was  impressed 
upon  us  that  we  were  Americans  and 
had  duties  as  citizens,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  us  that  the  indefinite  en- 
tity we  called  "Our  Country"  could 
ever  get  troublesome  and  impertinent 
in  pointing  out  these  duties  or  seeing 
to  it  that  we  performed  tin  in. 

So  it  came  about  that  we  bej  in  to 
know  this  Government  thing.  V. 
covered  that  it  was  really  on  the  job. 

that  it  could  make  us  fight  or  work, 
fork  over  our  money,  keep  our  mouths 
shut  if  we  talked  too  much,  and  do  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  we  never  be- 
fore had  thought  of  any  government's 
di  ling. 

\i  first  we  did  not  like  it.  especial'y 
a-  the  Government  was  being  run  by 
the  Democrats,  whom  we  had  voted 
against,  and  by  whom  we  did  not  like 
to  be  bossed  around,  but  we  soon  got 
over  that  The  machinery  of  the  se- 
draft  was  busy  in  every  town, 
and  long  lines  of  our  soldier  boys 
were  being  drilled  in  the  back  streets. 


Also  the  Hun  U-boats  were  sinking 
fishing  boats  just  out  of  sight  of  Bos- 
ton. Hosts  of  pretty  girls  were  coa» 
ng  us  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  or  sham- 
ing us  into  it  if  we  were  slow  about  iw 
In  short,  we  found  we  were  in  the 
ruck  of  a  real  war,  and  "went  to  its 
accordingly.  Criticism  of  the  Govenii 
merit  ceased  automatically;  the  polili 
ticians  at  Washington  had  their  will! 
of  us;  knowing  as  little  of  war-making 
as  they,  we  all  began  to  talk  in  bil- 
lions  and  cried  out,  "To  Hades  with 
expenses;  let's  lick  the  Hun."  I'n-tty 
soon,  there  were  a  million  hands  in 
the  national  grab-bag,  but  the  money 
was  coming  over  like  Niagara,  and 
nobody  minded.  Didn't  we  have  to 
lick  the  Hun?  The  recent  ventilation 
of  the  Shipping  Board  is  just  begin- 
ning to  give  us  an  inkling  as  to  what 
was  going  on  in  practically  every  de- 
partment of  government.  It  was  and 
is  a  shameful  story  of  graft  and  in- 
competence masquerading  as  business 
and  theft  posing  as  patriotism. 

Well,  the  orgy  Is  over  and  we  are 
now  to  pay  the  piper.  The  doubled 
war-time  prices  for  everything  we  had 
to  buy  are  coming  down  like  a  col- 
lapsed balloon.  Stocks  of  goods  pro- 
duced or  hoarded  for  extravagant  pro- 
iits  are  being  flung  upon  a  decliivingi 
market  by  panic-stricken  owners,  fac- 
tories are  closing  and  bread-lines  are 
already  forming  in  many  cities.  Of 
course  wages  will  go  tumbling  down 
like  the  rest.  We  shall  not  In  abB 
to  escape  the  headache  that  follows 
the  debauch.  In  the  meantime  comes 
the  cheerless  announcement  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
country  must  raise  four  billions  a  year 
for  the  next  four  years  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  on  the  war  debt  and 
the  hardly  diminished  expenses  of  the 
Government.  This  is  over  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year  for  every  family 
in   the   United  States. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
lean  years  that  followed  the  Civil 
War  Those  years  were  happily 
passed  through  the  sobering  poise 
that  came  to  the  people.  May  the 
years  we  are  facing  now  be  passed 
as  happily.  They  will  be  if  the  people; 
sense  the  situation,  stop  the  leaks  'of 
both  public  and  private  extravagance, 
and  make  thrift  and  economy  the 
watchwords  from  now  on.  The  wast- 
ed water  must  be  pumped  back. 

Further  Values     It  was  about  a  quar- 

In  Arithmetic        ter  of  a  century  ago, 

I    think,   that   certain 

authorities  at  the   Chicago  University 

ted  upon  the  country  what  was 
popularly  called  "The  Speer  Method" 
of  leaching  arithmetic.  It  was  based 
upon  the  dictum  that  the  conception 
of  number  rests  upon  two  fundamen- 
tals, Unity  and  Relation ;  that  the  miin- 
b    r,  5,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  thought 

a  numerical  entity,  but  as  the 
relation,  or  ratio  of  the  foundation 
number.  1,  to  a  quantity  five  times 
greater  than  1  ;  that  is,  that  designa- 
tions  of  number,  such  as  five,  nine, 
twenty,  etc.,  are  not  names  of  quan- 
tities  but   expressions   of   relation.      I  ill 

(Continued   on   page   22) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
>f  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Su] 
jvho  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
_eml  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
ind  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
s  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Let 
lake  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
iors' .  iearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  inspir 
ir  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will   you  help') 


,- 


RITING     IN      HIGH      SCHOOL 
AND   BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

For  the  reasons  given  in  our  Janu- 
ary   number   it    is    necessary    to    teach 

writing  in  high  schools 
Necessity     and  business  colleges.     To 

omit  all  instruction  in 
writing  after  the  boy  or  girl  is  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  almost  inevit- 
ably results  in  poor  writing  in  later 
years. 

By  teaching  writing  in  these  upper 
Bades  we  not  only  retain  the  skill 
which  the  pupil  had  in  the  eighth 
grade,  but  we  can  teach  a  number  of 
Kings  which  were  impossible  in  the 
fcades  because  of  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical  immaturity   of   the   pupils. 

First  of  all,  in  high  school  or  busi- 
i  ollege     we     must     review     the 

whole  subject  of  penmanship 
Review  and  strengthen  the  weak 
places,  if  there  be  any.  It  is 
prettv  sure  that  some  pupils  will  not 
have  formed  correct  writing  habits  in 
the  grades.  Others  may  tend  to  go 
backward  because  of  increased  de- 
mands for  rapid  writing.  Therefore, 
the  first  task  of  the  writing  teacher  in 
high  school  or  business  college  will  be 
to  make  certain  that  correct  habits  of 
position,  pen  holding,  and  movement 
■are  fixed.  In  short,  the  teacher  in 
these  grades  must  do  anything  and 
everything  required  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion- tor  good  writing  that  has  not 
aln-ailv  been  done  in  the  case  of  each 
child. 

I  There  is  also  in  these  grades  oppor- 
tunitv   for   doing   a   number   of   things 
that    can    not    be    done    in    the    grades. 
.There  is  in  the  High  School  student  a 
growing    capacity    to    appreciate     the 
beautiful.      This    should    be    cultivated 
and   used   as   an   incentive   to  penman- 
slur    practice.      It   often   finds   expres- 
sion in  nourishes  and  weird  forms  for 
•certain   letters.     This,   of   course,   must 
■at  be  allowed  to  run  riot,  but  at  the 
•  same  time  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in   teat  hing  writing. 

'      It  is  at  this  age  usually  that  persons 
develop  a  liking  for  ornamental   pen- 
manship,  and    if   we   are 
Fine  to  have  fine  penmanship 

Penmanship      in    the    future    we    must 
interest   boys   and   girls 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
in   writing". 

Xot  many  persons  whose  interest  is 
not  aroused  before  they  are  twenty 
will   ever   become-    fine    penmen. 

In  high  school  or  business  college 
also  the  pupils  should  learn  to  arrange 


pages  with  an  eye  to 
Arrangement      symmetry.    The  eye  of 

the  child  sees  detail 
rather  than  outlines.  At  first  he  is 
likely  to  see  only  lines  instead  of  let- 
ters. Later  be  will  see  letters  instead 
of  words,  and  until  high  school  age 
i  sees  words  and  sentences  rather 
than  paragraphs  and  pages.  The  final 
test  of  good  penmanship  is  the  ability 
tn  execute  a  uniform,  well  written, 
well  arranged  page;  and  this  abilkj 
cannot  usually  be  developed  below 
high  school  age  because  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  does  not 
make  it  possible. 

Another  feature  that  is  more  im- 
portant in  high  school  writing  than  in 
the  grades  below,  is  rhythm.  The 
little  child  ha-  little  rhythm  in  his 
nature.  Counting  for  first  and  second 
and  even  third  and  fourth  grades 
usually  does  not  have  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  writing  of  the  children. 
That  is,  they  will  not  keep  with  the 
count.  The  writing  in  high  school  is 
more  rhythmical  and  rhythm  should 
he  developed  by  counting,  perhap-  by 
the  use  of  music  and  by  calling  the 
attention  to  the  rhythm  which  is  found 
in  all  letters,  but  especially  in  such 
letters  as  small  m  and  capital  H. 

Grace   is   an   element    of  beauty   that 
is   usualb'   lacking   almost    entirely    in 
the    writing    of    grade    pupils. 
Grace     The   very   little   child   is   natur- 
ally graceful,  but  there  is  usu- 
ally not  much  grace  in  the  boy  or  girl 
of   ten    or   twelve,   although   plenty   is 
needed    by    his    parents    and    teachers, 
time   the   boy   or   girl    reaches 
high  school  his  appreciation  of  grace- 
ful movement  and  graceful  lines 
binning   to    develop,    and    this    should 
be     encouraged     by     the     penmanship 
teacher. 

Speed  is  impossible  to  the  child  in 
the  first  grade,  but  is  imperatively 
demanded  of  the  boy  or  girl 
Speed  of  high  school  or  business  col- 
lege age.  He  must  write  fast 
whether  he  is  in  school  or  business. 
The  foundations  for  this  speed  must 
be  laid  in  the  grades  by  teaching  a 
free  and  rather  rapid  movement  which 
increases  in  speed  throughout  the 
grades;  hut  this  speed  should  be  still 
further  increased  in  high  school  or 
business  college  until  the  boy  or  girl 
i-  writing  well  at  a  speed  suitable  for 
practical  use.  Unless  we  teach  the 
boy  or  girl  to  write  well  as  fast  as 
he  will  need  to  write  in  high  school 
or  business,  his  writing  will  almost 
inevitably  "go  to  pieces"  when  he  is 
required  to  write  faster  than  he  has 
been  taught  to  write. 

The  solution  at  which  we  shall 
some  time  arrive  is  to  teach  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  a  simple 
stvle  of  shorthand  which  will  enable 
the  boy  or  girl  to  take  notes  at  a 
higher  rate  of  speed  than  is  possible 
with  longhand  and  still  have  them  leg- 
ible. The  increasing  demand  of  mod- 
ern life  for  speed  in  business  will  no 
doubt  bring  about  this  reform  before 
many  years.  Until  this  is  done  the 
teacher  of  penmanship  must  teach  a 
style    of    writing    which    meets    fairly 


well  the  demands  of  the  boy  in  busi- 
ness or  school  for  a  rapid  means  of 
writing. 

The  paragraphs  above  refer  particu- 
larly to  writing  in  the  high  school. 
Writing  in  the  business  college  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  writing  in  the 
high  school.  Usually,  however,  more 
time  is  given  to  the  subject,  and  the 
students  therefore  make  more  rapid 
progress.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
really  efficient  teaching  of  penmanship 
in  modern  times  began  in  the  business 
college  and  that  they  still  are  secur- 
r.er  results  than  are  being  se- 
cured in  most  high  schools. 
Standards  A  reasonable  standard  for 
high  school  and  business 
college  pupils  should  be  at  least  110 
letters  a  minute  with  a  grade  of  80 
in   form. 


REDS  AND  BLUES 

Mis-  Ida  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Ya., 
has  been  so  successful  in  arousing  in- 
terest m  penmanship  in  the  grades, 
that  for  the  benefit  of  others  we  are 
glad   to  give  an   outline   of  her  plan. 

Gordon  first  divided  the  pu- 
pils in  each  room  into  two  groups. 
This  was  done  by  taking  the  teacher's 
alphabetical  list  of  pupils  and  placing 
the  first  half  of  the  pupils  in  one 
group  and  the  last  half  in  another. 
In  this  way  there  could  be  no  sus- 
picion of  favoritism  in  forming  the 
groups.  The  first  group  was  called 
the  "Reds"  and  the  other  the  "Blues." 
Then  she  showed  the  pupils  the 
honor  rolls  printed  in  red  and  blue 
and  explained  the  requirements  for 
their  names  on  the  Honor 
Roll.  To  be  a  winner  in  the  contest, 
a  pupil  must  have  his  name  in  all 
three  columns  for  at  least  three 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the 
winners  in  the  first  five  grades  were 
awarded  Arm  Movement  Badges,  and 
tin  winners  in  the  upper  grade-  Kp 
plied  Arm  Movement  Certificates. 
This  was  an  incentive  for  each  pupil 
to  keep  his  writing  to  a  high  standard 
during  the  term,  but  immediate  incen- 
were  supplied  by  the  contest 
which  started  at  once. 

With  the  advice  of  the  teacher  a 
captain  was  apponted  for  each  group 
in  the  room.  This  captain  wa-  one 
of  the  best  writers.  The  captains  or- 
ganized their  groups  and  helped  the 
teacher  to  make  the  contest  sua  ess 
ful. 

The  end  of  each  month  was  the  time 

for    checking    up    the    work    of    each 

pupil.      The    captain    and    the    teacher 

In  ided  the  names  of  the  pupils  which 

should   appear  on   the   honor  roll.      It 

uiderstood    that    a    name    might 

be  crossed  off  at  any  time  if  the  pupil 

failed    to    keep    his   writing    up    to    the 

standard   required.  The  captains   were 

inclined    to    he    more    severe    with    the 

members     of     their     team      than      the 

teacher     or     supervisor     would      have 

There   was   no   difficulty   what- 

;  lam    setting   a    high 

standard  for  his  team.  All  pupils  were 

(Continued  on  page  :?!  ) 
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National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
23d  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  28,  29,  30,  31,  1920 


(A    report    of   the    Private    Schools    Sectrm 

iiM    Pul  lii    Si  I Is   Sei  tion   will  appear  in  the 

March   mmii  i  .    I 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Federation 
was  held  Tuesday  morning  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  Convention  Hall.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, the  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
livered by  Law  Director  W.  B. 
Woods. 

Sidney  S.  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Better  Letters  Association,  spoke  on 
"The  Practical  Turn  to  Business  Let- 
ters," urging  that  teachers  get  away 
from  teaching  merely  the  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  and  have  pupils  write 
letters  in  answer  to  practical  prob- 
lems. 

Theodore  P.  Burton,  ex-Senator 
from  Ohio,  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. Senator  Burton  is  an  enthusias- 
tic business  man,  as  well  as  a  states- 
man. His  talk  was  on  the  necessity 
for  wider  trade  fields  and  more  ex- 
tended markets  for  American  busi- 
ness  men. 

Wednesday  morning  Charles  R. 
Weirs,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  the 
Business  Letter  as  a  Salesman.  Mr 
Weirs  is  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  business  letters,  and  one  of 
the  Cleveland  papers  quoted  him  as 
prophesying  that  the  day  of  the  trav- 
eling salesman  was  about  over,  and 
that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
letter  writer.  He  pleaded  for  business 
tetters  with  the  warm,  personal  touch 
which    the    salesman    now    imparts. 

The  noonday  luncheon  Wednesday 
and  also  the  luncheon  Thursday  were 
all  that  the  announcement  indicated, 
"Fun,  Food.  Friendship  and  Frolic." 
There  was  a  tine  program  of  enter- 
tain tient  provided  each  day,  and  on 
both  days  the  large  dining  room  was 
filled   to   overflowing. 

(  )n  Wednesday  evening,  J.  S.  Knox, 
of  Cleveland,  spoke  on  the  Power  of 
Salesmanship.  Among  the  points 
made    were    the    following: 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  sales 
man  will  have  as  good  a  course  of 
training  in  psychological  engineering 
as  the  mechanical  expert  now  has  in 
mechanical  engineering.  Their  are 
principles  of  salesmanship  which  must 
be  discovered,  but  which,  when  once 
;  irmulated  can  be  applied  by  many 
other  persons.  It  took  the  Wright 
Brothers  to  discover  the  principles  of 
the  aeroplane,  but  now  it  takes  only 
a   mechanic    to   build    one. 

Salesmanship  is  the  ability  to  make 
a  mutually  profitable  interchange  of 
values. 

Desire  is  created  through  an  appeal 
to  the  emotions. 

These  three  fundamental  principles 
of   salesmanship   were   named: 


First,  what  a  man  does  not  under- 
stand  he   opposes. 

Second,  you  can  not  antagonize  and 
influence  at  the  same  time. 

Third,  the  most  important  instinct 
which  governs  men's  actions  is  the 
instinct    of    self-preservation. 

J.  L.  Harman,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  addressed  the  Convention 
Thursday  morning  on  the  "Growing 
Importance  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion." He  made  an  eloquent  presen- 
tation of  the  importance  of  commer- 
cial  education  today,  and  pointed  out 
that  this  was  not  because  commercial 
subjects  were  widely  taught  or  were 
studied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  & 
students  or  were  the  topics  discussed 
at  great  meetings.  Rather  the  im- 
portance arose  from  the  fact  of  'he 
great  resources  of  the  United  States, 
the  ability  of  its  business  men,  the 
great  wants  of  the  race,  and  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  commerce 
and  industry  to  meet  these  wants. 

John  R.  Gregg,  of  New  York  City, 
spoke  on  the  "History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Shorthand."  tracing  it  from 
its  very  earliest  beginnings  through 
many  stages  to  its  modern  import- 
ance, not  only  in  education  but  in 
business.  He  pointed  out  that  en- 
thusiasm in  shorthand  is  not  a  modern 
thing.  Tyro,  the  reporter  of  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  was  an  enthusiast 
in  shorthand.  About  three  hundred 
years  ago  the  publication  of  shorthand 


ROBERT  A.   GRANT.  ST.   LOUIS 
President.    1921 


■  •  began  in  England,  and  many 
systems  have  followed  since.  Perl 
haps  no  more  enthusiastic  teachers  of 
sh  irthand  have  ever  been  known  than 
the  early  disciples  of  the  system  irn 
vented  by  Isaac  Pitman,  published  in 
L937.  Of  course,  it  was  not  until  the 
invention  >of  the  typewriter  that  short- 
hand became  of  very  great  commerl 
■   a     value. 

Turning  to  the  future,  Mr.  Gregg 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  shorthand 
would  become  much  more  nearly  uni- 
versal than  it  is  now,  and  would  be 
taught  in  all  schools,  not  for  its  com- j 
mercial  value  to  stenographers,  but 
for  its  value  as  a  means  of  quickly 
and  easily  recording  thought  This 
evolution  will  be  brought  about  not  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  but  by 
the  calm  judgment  of  business  men 
desirous  of  conserving  their  time  and 
securing  greater  efficiency  in  their 
employees. 

Dr.  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  speak- 
ing on  "Self-culture  in  the  Margin  of 
Life,"  pointed  out  that  all  of  us  have 
the  same  capital  of  time,  but  that  not 
all  make  the  same  use  of  it.  He  lik- 
ened time  to  the  income  which  a  busi- 
ness man  has.  Of  his  income  a  large 
part  must  be  used  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses, but  the  business  man  who  has 
no  income  beyond  that  required  to  re- 
place his  stock,  that  is,  who  has  no 
margin  of  profit,  is  not  successful  in 
his  business;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
individual  whose  time  and  effort  is  all 
expended  in  getting  a  living  is  not 
i,\  ing    a   profitable   life. 

Dr.  Griggs  pointed  out  also  that  we 
grow  mentally  by  multiplication  and 
not  by  addition.  That  is.  the  facts 
we  learn  today  are  not  simply  added 
to  what  we  knew  yesterday,  they  are 
multiplied  into  all  that  we  knew  be- 
fore. The  product  of  any  number  of 
zeros  is  still  zero:  so  the  man  who 
learns  nothing  new  each  day  ends  up 
by  knowing'  nothing.  But  the  con- 
tinued product  of  even  small  factors 
soon  becomes  very  large:  so  the  man 
who  learns  one  new  thing  or  a  few- 
new  things  each  day  presently  pos- 
sesses .1  great  fund  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Griggs  spoke  again  Thursday 
night  on  "The  Education  for  the  New 
Era"  In  this  lecture  he  pointed  out 
the  difference  between  education  for 
efficiency  which  he  condemned,  and 
efficiency  in  education  which  he  com 
mended.  He  remarked  that  one  re- 
quisite for  an  efficient  man  is  that  he 
be  happy  in  his  work.  Something 
in  ire  is  necessary  than  merely  to 
eliminate  waste  motions.  One  man 
might  perform  a  given  piece  of  work 
with  the  fewest  possible  motions  and 
be    discontented;   another   man   might 
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perform  the  same  work  with  many 
seemingly  unnecessary  motions,  but 
be  contented  and  happy  and  less  tired 
in   the   evening  than   the   first  man. 

Dr.  i  iriggs  mentioned  the  following: 
'Open  Secrets  of  Genius."  First,  the 
secret  of  concentration.  Second, 
turning  easily  and  quietly  without  loss 
of  time  from  one  thing  to  another 
and  allowing  the  second  activity  to 
Est  you  from  the  first.  Third,  we 
do  that  we  may  be. 

Dr.  Griggs  is  always  a  charming 
speaker,  and  his  large  audiences  list- 
ened with  close  attention.  More  than 
one  expressed  themselves  as  feeling 
that  the  two  talks  he  had  given  were 
worth  more  than  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  to  Cleveland. 

The  audience  stood  silent  while 
resolutions  were  read  in  memory  of 
the  passing  of  three  leaders  last  year. 
Knos  Spencer,  J.  A.  Lyons,  and  M 
E.    Bennett. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Brewster  presented  the 
Red  Cross  as  "America's  greatest 
problem."  He  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  support  for  "The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World,"  whose  minis- 
tratmns  are  so  much  needed  at  this 
time. 

John  S.  Knox,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
told  why  nine  men  out  of  every  ten 
failed,  laying  it  to  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  salesmanship. 

Charles  D.  Reigner,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  discussed  secretarial  train- 
ing in  a  way  that  was  most  helpful  to 
scho.  I   men   preparing    such   a   course. 

Mr.  Reigner  pointed  out  that  ste- 
I  tgraphers  fall  into  three  classi  -: 
Class  C,  those  who  can  do  nothing 
without  close  supervision  and  whose 
work  requires  to  be  carefully  checked 
for  errors  Cass  B,  those  who  do 
fairly  well  the  mere  work  of  writing 
In  shorthand  and  transcribing  on  the 
typewriter  what  is  dictated,  but  who 
can  not  be  depended  upon  to  perform 
anything  outside  of  their  routine. 
Class  A,  stenographers  who  are  not 
only  rapid  and  accurate  in  taking  dic- 
tation, but  who  can  relieve  their  e  n- 
ployer  of  a  great  many  matters  re- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  business  and 


ability  to  make  decisions.  The  latter 
are  doing  secretarial  work,  whatever 
the  title  by  which  they  are  known. 

The  stenographic  course  is  not  a 
secretarial  course,  although  it  should 
he  the  foundation  on  which  the  secre- 
tarial course  is  built.  The  secretarial 
course  must  consist  of  work  which  re- 
quires of  the  student  decisions  such 
as  he  or  she  will  be  called  on  to  make 
in  a  secretarial  position. 

Lt  is  possible  to  make  a  selei  tion  f 
the  lines  of  business  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate e  nploy  most  of  the  office 
workers  of  the  country.  The  1 
a  secretarial  course,  then,  is  an  inten- 
sive study  from  the  secretarial  point 
of  view  oi  representative  lines  of 
business,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  rail- 
road, banking  and  investing,  and  auto- 
mobile. 

This  study  should  include  the  pe- 
culiar terms  used  in  the  busin  ss,  and 
the  business  papers  handled,  as  well  as 
such  general  matters  as  meeting  call- 
ers, arranging  reviews,  filing,  etc. 

In  times  past  secretaries  have  been 
developed  in  the  business  world 
through  actual  work  of  the  positions 
which  they  are  called  on  to  fill.  It  is 
the  privilege  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  school  to  offer  work  which  will 
develop  native  ability  more  rapidly 
and  more  fully  than  most  business  po- 
sitions. As  Mr.  Reigner  says,  it  is 
being  done  and,  therefore,  it  can  be 
done. 


The  "Round  Tables"  which  were 
important — not  to  say  disturbing — 
features  of  the  Federation  meetings 
before  its  reorganization  were  not  so 
conspicuous  at  Cleveland.  The  fol- 
lowing organizations  held  meetings: 
The  National  Association  of  Accred- 
ited Commercial  Schools.  Gregg 
Shorthand  Federation.  Business 
Round  Table,  and  Shorthand  Round 
Table.  We  wonder  if  the  merging  of 
all  these  organizations  into  two — 
teachers  in  Public  Schools  and  teach- 
ers in  Private  Schools — is  not  an  in- 
dication that  commercial  teachers  are 
coming  to  a  fair  mastery  of  the  details 
of  their  profession,  and  are  now  study- 
ing its  larger  aspects? 


J.     S      DICKEY.    BOWLING    GREEN,    KY. 
President,    1920.      The    success    of    the    con- 
vention   was     largely    due     to     his     thoughtful 
planning   and   his   hard   work. 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 

keen  to  note  any  lapse  on  the  part  of 
any   pupil  in   the   room. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  each  team 
made  a  booklet  composed  of  Arm 
Movement  Writing,  not  only  from  the 
penmanship  lesson,  but  from  their 
work  in   other  subjects. 

Only  the  pupils  whose  names  ap- 
peared on  the  honor  roll  for  that 
month  could  have  their  work  included 
in  the  booklet.  They  were  very  anx- 
ious indeed  to  have  their  work  in  the 
booklet,  and  this  was  a  constant  in- 
centive for  the.ii  to  do  good  writing 
in  other  subjects. 

The  booklets,  bound  in  covers  de- 
signed by  the  pupils,  exhibited  much 
skill  in  designing  and  drawing.  The 
booklets  for  the  several  months  -  :rv- 
ed  to  show  the  progress  children 
were  making  and  were  also  used  for 
display. 

One  result  of  the  plan  was  that  very 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
writing  in  a  given  room  was  taken  by 
the  captain.  When  the  supervisor 
visited  the  room  the  captains  would 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
in  their  teams,  mentioning  pupils  by 
name,  and  dealing  out  censure 
unsparingly  if  there  had  been  any 
falling  off  in  the  work.  This  was  an 
excellent  training  in  observation  and 
oral  expression.  It  also  resulted  in 
socializing  the  penmanship  lesson, 
making  it  not  merely  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  teacher,  or  supervisor,  and 
the  pupils,  but  a  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  pupils  to  bring  their  writing 
to  a  high   standard. 


JOHN   ALFRED  WHITE.   GARY.   IND. 
Secretary,    1921 


At  eight  o'clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  program  announced  "The 
Women  Manager-'  Association  Break- 
Eas  "  We  suppose  the  members  are 
all  married  men,  or  at  least  that  mar- 
ried men  are  preferred  candidates  for 
membership,  for  how  can  an  unmar- 
ried man  prove  that  he  is  a  woman 
manager? 
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MARSHALL 
(Continued  from  page   18) 

the  practical  teaching  by  this  "ratio 
method,"  the  child's  mind  was  first 
centered  en  1,  and  then  required  to 
ii  .it  her  quantities  as  merely  repe- 
titions  of   1. 

It  always   seemed  to  me   that   there 
was   at    least    the   germ    of   a    very    fine 

glic  idea  in  this  system,  but  its 
promoters,  being  reformers,  scorned 
to  blaze  trails  or  build  bridges,  pre- 
ferring the  joy  of  going  at  oni  e  '  i 
their  goal  1>>  leaps  and  bounds,  in- 
stead of  preparng  a  course  that  others 
might  be  led  to  follow.  In  other 
words,  the  Speer  Method  was  such  a 
radical  departure  from  the  usual  and 
ntional  way  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  was  so  freakish  and  faddish 
in  its  aspects  that  its  failure  was  fore- 
doomed. Had  the  idea  underlying  it 
been  judiciously  incorporated  into  an 
arithmetic  text  more  like  those  in 
current  use,  it  might  have  proved  a 
very    helpful   thing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  relation, 
or  ratio,  is  the  most,  almost  the  only, 
fundamental  idea  in  arithmetic.  A 
child  begins  to  measure  before  it  is 
out  of  the  cradle.  The  normal  child 
when  he  arrives  at  the  school  age  is 
very  far  advanced  in  the  essentials  of 
arithmetical  measurement  and  com- 
parison. He  has  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion as  to  food,  money,  tasks,  time, 
distance,  and  many  other  things.  The 
school  should  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  this  sense  of  relation  and 
mi  a  nrement  progressively  and  prac- 
tically, instead  of  sharply  interrupting 
it  by  the  bookish  artificialities  of  the 
average  school  text.  The  first  and 
most  mischievous  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  is  in  the  arbitrary  chopping 
up  of  the  subject  into  four  so-called 
"Fundamental  Processes,"  which  are 
too  often  taught  as  though  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Ad- 
dition, Subtraction,  Multiplication  and 
m  (including  Fractions)  com- 
prise a  double  pair  of  Siamese  twins, 
which  are  alive  when  they  function  to- 
gether and  dead  when  taken  alone. 
Long  before  the  child  reaches  school, 
all  of  them  have  come  into  his  speech 
and  experience  in  a  score  of  ways. 
mould  be  made  to  function  to- 
gether daily  in  his  school  work  as  in 
his  everyday  life.  (This  was  pro- 
posed  a  half  century  or  so  ago,  in 
what  was  then  called  the  "Grube 
Method,"  but  the  idea  failed  to  "catch 
on;"  —   probably    side-tracked   mi    the 

witch  with  the  Speer  Method, 
because  of  defective  coupling.)  This 
natural  correlation  of  number  can  be 
■  ■Ii.  i  ted  by  any  teacher  whose  brain 
has  not  become  ossified  by  schoo'l- 
i  onventlionality,  no  matter  what 
textbook  he  may  happen  to  he  using. 
In  the  same  experience  by  which  a 
child  learns  that  nine  and  seven  are 
sixteen,  he  learns  that  sixti  i  n  dimin- 
ished by  nine  leaves  seven.  Like  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  two  thing  an 
!  .  hing  tiir  ii  as  differ- 
ent things  and  in  different  pages  of 
the  book  is  both  confusing  and  un- 
ii.  r.  ssary.  All  that  is  wanted  is  more 
experiences,      so      the     complementary 


in!-  may  -tick.  So  with  multiplica- 
tion; it  is  not  something  different,  hut 
merely  addition  boiled  down.  When 
tin'  pupil  forgets  the  product  of  nine 
and  seven,  have  him  find  it  by  adding 
seven  nines  or  nine  -evens;  he  will 
then  learn  how  this  fact  was  found 
out  in-  the  first  place,  have  more  re- 
spect for  it.  and  he  more  likely  to 
her  it.  Likewise,  when  he 
learns  that  seven  nines  united  make 
B3,  he  will  know,  automatically,  that 
nine  can  be  taken  away  from  (i.'i  seven 
times,  and  will  see  the  reciprocity  be- 
tween multiplication  and  division, 
als. i,  that  division  is  boiled-down  sub- 
t  racl  n  -ii 

It  is  most  important  to  the  clarity 
cf  the  learner's  number  ideas  that  the 
idea  and  language  of  fractions  should 
be  carried  right  along  with  the  other 
number  processes.  If  a  child  has  been 
effectively  taught  how  to  put  numbers 
together  by  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion and  take  them  apart  by  subtrac- 
tion and  division,  he  will  easily  grasp 
the  combination  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  a  fraction,  and 
all  should  be  taught  together.  Don't 
forget  that  the  pupil  has  already 
learned  a  'lot  about  fractions  long  be- 
fore he  ever  saw  either  book  or 
teacher.  Ths  knowledge  should  not 
he  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  year  or 
two  till  he  gets  over  in  the  middle  of 
the  book  where  the  author,  in  his 
supreme  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  entrench 
lihe  subject  and  all  that  is  to  be  learn- 
ed   about   it. 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  spent  a  morning 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  public  school 
in  a  smart  little  town  a  few  miles  ou1 
from  Boston.  The  arithmetic  class 
was  floundering  along  in  some  topic 
of  percentage.  These  children  had  not 
learned  the  things  about  numbers  that 
tthey  should  have  learned  in  the  third 
grade.  Their  inaccuracy  and  inability 
to  think  with  numbers  were  so  pitiful 
that  their  attempts  to  solve  problems 
in  interest  and  discount  were  nothing 
shorl  of  a  pathetic  farce.  Apparently 
they  had  been  kept  so  busy  poring 
over  the  dry  formalism  of  the  book 
lli.it  they  had  had  no  time  either  for 
thinking  or  for  getting  dependable  re- 
sults. They  needed  to  go  clear  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  subject  and 
get  the  use  of  the  tools. 

Young  people  thus  mistaught  are 
each  year  thrown  by  thousands  into 
our  business  schools,  where  the  teach- 
ers who  have  to  lick  them  into  shape 
arithmetically,  have  my  sympathy.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  the 
burning  question  as  to  wdiat  it  is  best 
to  try  to  do  for  them.  Probably  not 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  time 
there  is  to  do  it.  But  I  am  sure  of 
tiiis:  it  is  folly  and  waste  to  try  t  i 
put  a  superstructure  upon  a  sandj 
t  mndation.  It  is  better  to  he  solid  in 
the  inst  fifty  pages  of  the  arithmetic. 
even  if  one  has  hardly  more  than  a 
Speaking  acquaintance  with  the  next 
hundred  and  fifty.  In  this  elemental 
work,  1  put  the  emphasis  on  thinking 
rather  than  process,  first,  because  the 
reasoning  involved  is  all  that  is  really 
educational  in  arithmetic,  second,  be- 
cause     in      general      business      affairs. 


thinking  is  of  infinitely  more  practical 
importance  than  any  amount  of  mere 
clerical  deftness  in  adding,  making  ex- 
tensions, etc. 


Miss  Theresa  C.  Haley,  of  Springfield. 
Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  Smith  Academy 
Hatfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Annie  G.  England,  Hoboken.  N 
J.,  is  to  be  a  new  commercial  teacher 
m   the  Westfield.   Mass.,  High  School. 

A.  B.  Backensto,  of  Paterson.  X.  J.. 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  with  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Business  College. 

Harold  C.  Sears,  last  year  with  the 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  High  School,  is 
the  new  head  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Middleboro,  Mass, 
High  School. 

James  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the  Ar 
lington,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  been 
engaged  to  head  the  commercial  work 
of  St.  John's  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Graham,  last  year  with 
Peddie  Institute,  is  acting  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Tren- 
ton,   X".  J.,  High  School. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Green,  recently  with  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

Miss  Florence  Norton,  of  the  Red 
Bank,  X.  J..  High  School,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

New  Mexico  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents are  teaching  penmanship  so 
as  to  secure  good  results.  Many 
splendid  specimens  were  collected  by 
"ii'  Mrs.  Wetherow  during  a  recent 
visit  to  that  state.  These  represent 
work  done  in  all  grades,  and  particu- 
larly fine  writing  was  secured  from 
the   primary   grades. 

After  a  five  years'  trial  of  the  Zaner 
Method  of  Arm  Movement  Writing 
in  New  Mexico,  it  has  just  been  re- 
adopted  for  a  period  of  six  years 
II  I.,  re. 

D.  W.  Hoff,  Meadville  Commercial 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  suggested 
this  device  to  secure  answers  from 
letters  to  prospects.  With  the  let- 
ters  Mr.  Hoff  writes  he  encloses  a 
piece  of  -trine;.  The  letter  reads 
something  like  this:  "Evidently,  Mr. 
Smith,  your  mail  man  is  very  forget- 
ful, as  we  notice  he  has  overlooked 
delivering  your  letter  in  answer  to 
our  previous  communication.  The 
string  we  are  enclosing  is  for  you  to 
tic  on  his  finger  so  that  he  may  not 
forget  to  bring  a  reply  to  this  letter." 
Some  argument  in  favor  of  attending 
his  school  follows,  but  the  whole  let- 
ter is  brief.  Mr.  Hoff  says  that  this 
secures  attention  and  in  many  cases 
brings  a  reply  when  previous  fitters 
have  failed. 
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(Thursday    afite 
on   stood 
lite  to  Messrs.  Lyons  and  Spencer  was  read 
A.     F.     Gates,     Waterloo,     Iowa,     and    the 
tril'Ut'     to    Mr.    Bennett    was    read   bv    D.    New- 
ton   (ireer,    Braddock,    Pa.) 

ENDS   SPENCER  AND 
J.  A.   LYONS 

"IN   REMEMBRANCE" 

As  we  pause  a  moment  and  look 
back  over  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
our  thoughts  go  out  to  two  of  our 
issociates  who  have  in  the  years  past 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in 
every  effort  for  the  best  interests  of 
rcial  education  but  who  are 
with  us  no  more,  having  responded  to 
the  great  roll  call.  These  two  men, 
Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  and 
Jam-  A.  Lyons,  of  Chicago,  both 
past  presidents  of  the  Federation, 
have  always  -;  iod  in  the  forefront 
whenever  and  wherever  their  services 
could  be  of  value  to  aid  the  cause  so 
Wear  to   them. 

Both  passed  to  their  reward  while 
still  in  the  active  pursuits  of  their 
Chosen  life  work,  Mr.  Spencer  leaving 
bis  desk  only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  final  stroke  came  while  Mr.  Ly- 
on-, although  confined  to  his  home 
for  a  number  of  months,  remained 
active  in  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness till   shortly  before  the  end  came. 

We.    the    members    of    the    N; 

ercial  Teachers'  Federation,  as- 

tes  of  these  two  men.  are  grieved 

a-     from     the     loss    of    brothers     and 

friends.      We    mourn    their    departure 

and    extend    the   hand    of   sympathy   to 

the  loved  ones  left  in  the  homes  made 

:.■    and    commend    them    to    the 

source   of   comfort    in    this   hour 

of   their   great    sorrow. 

Their  lives  have  been  a  blessing  to 
u-  all  and  their  departure  is  a  bene- 
diction and  speaks  to  us  in  no  uncer- 
tain    words    in    the    language    of    the 

"So     live     that     when     the     summons 
comes 


To  join  the  innumerable  caravan 
That  moves  to  that  mysterious  realm, 
Thou   go    not   as   the    quarry    slave   at 

night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon, 
Rut   sustained   and   so 
By   an   unfaltering  trust 

h   the  grave  as  one 
Who  wraps  the  draperies  of  his  couch 

about    him 
And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dream-  " 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROFESSOR 
MAURICE     EUGENE     BENNETT 

Maurice  Eugene  Bennett  was  born 
in  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jan.  1:-'.  in  Is.'.s,  and  died  in 
Wilkihsburg,    November    i 

Mr.  Bennett  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Wyoming  Sem- 
inary; taught  in  Elmwood  Seminary, 
Glenn's  Falls.  X.  Y.;  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
school  several  years;  supervisor  of 
drawing  in   the   West   Pittston    - 

!  te"  was  joint  principal 
with  Mr.  D.  Newton  Greer,  of  M  ir- 
rell  Institute,  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  1886  to  is'.iii;  superintend- 
ent of  Drawing  and  Writing  in  Brad- 
dock  Schools   since    1890, 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  vision  and 
fine  perceptibility.  An  artist  in 
thought  impression  and  hand  i 
-  on  "A  man  of  fine  scholarship,  a 
student  and  close  observer;  a  man  of 
beautiful  character,  a  clear  cut  artistic 
gentleman." 

"Mr.  Bennett  kept  himself  in  cl  ise 
touch  with  public  opinion  on  the  vital 
questions  of  the  day.  and  his  judg- 
ment on  State  and  National  issues  was 
worth    know 

The  death  of  Mr.   Bennett  is  a  dis- 
tinct   loss    not    only    for    his    inspiring 
qualities  as  a  successful  educator,  but 
more   particularly  for  his  kindh  . 
siderate  and  sympathetic  friend 
which   the   members   of  our  prol 
and  others  were  the  happy  poss 


Wallace  Edgar  Bartholomew 


Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  who  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  specialist 
in  charge  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  Education  Department  of  New 
York  State,  died  very  suddenly  No- 
vember H'.th.  Mr  Bartholomew  had 
been  in  poor  health  for  the  pa 
but  very  few  except  those  who  were 
closely  associated  with  him  knew  of 
his  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  uncomplainingly  remained  at  his 
post  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time. 


Mr.  Bartholomew  came  into  the 
field  of  commercial  education  with  a 
training  in  educational  method-  and 
commercial  subjects  such  as  very  few 
of  his  associates  at  that  time  had 
been  favored  with.  Through  normal 
school  and  university  study  he  had 
prepared  to  take  his  place  as  a  leader 
in  any  field  of  education  which  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  h 
vices. 

His  conspicuuous  success  in  private 


business  school  work  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  school  authorities  in 
Rochester,  X.  Y..  and  in  September, 
100.">.  he  was  called  to  that  city  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  its 
high  schools.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  remain  long  enough  to  make  his 
full  impress  on  business  training  as  it 
was  then  developing  in  the  Rochester 
schools,  as  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Pittsburgh,  the  city  from 
which  he  had  gone  to  Rochester,  re- 
alized the  mistake  that  had  been  made 
in  letting  him  get  away  and  recalled 
hm  at  a  material  increase  in  salary. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  remained  in  the 
Pittsburgh  public  school  system  until 
Kill,  when  be  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion in  New  York  State  which  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  work  for  the  past  few  years 
toook  him  to  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State  of  Xew  York  in  which  there 
is  a  commercial  department.  He  has 
worked  untiringly  to  build  up  com- 
mercial education  in  the  Empire  State 
to  a  point  where  it  ranks  with  the 
best  there  is  in  the  country.  His  work 
has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  this 
state,  as  he  has  been  sought  almost 
constantly  for  conferences  and  meet- 
ings in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  through  correspond- 
ence, he  has  been  consulted  by  many 
i  dealing  with  similar  problems 
throughout   the   country. 

Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
entirely  rewritten  the  Xew  York  State 
commercial  education  syllabus,  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  produced.  He  has  organized 
district  conferences  of  commercial 
teachers  in  several  parts  of  the  state. 
These  conferences  are  held  twice  a 
year  and  bring  to  every  commercial 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  attend  at 
least  one  meeting  where  prolA 
commercial  education  are  di-' 
each  year.  These  conferences  have 
'urn  conspicuously  successful  and  are 
bound  to  be  copied  in  other  states. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  represented  a 
very  much  needed  type  of  educator  in 
that  he  was  recognized  as  somewhat 
conservative  in  his  views  regarding 
what  may  be  called  the  newer  move- 
ments in  commercial  education.  He 
stood  for  the  highest  ideals  in  the 
training  of  young  people  for  useful 
e  nplovment  in  commercial  pursuits. 
He  was  committed  to  the  idea  that 
the  children  in  our  schools  not  onlj 
need  elementary  business  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  secure  and 
In  M  worthy  positions,  but  the  kind  of 
training  in  citizenship  that  will  stimu- 
late them  to  grow  into  the  highest 
m  the  field  of  commerce.  The 
quiet  unassuming  way  in  which  he 
conducted  his  work  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  education.  However, 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  wdio 
have  an  appreciation  of  real  values  in 
education,  know  that  he  has  made  an 
enviable  record  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cu't  for  his  contemporaries  to  surpass. 

F.  G.   XICHOLS. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Reports    and 
Announcements 


EASTERN 

Commercial   Teachers'   Association 
Meeting 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  New 
Yurk  City,  March  24th,  25th,  alid  26th, 
1921,  at  tlie  McAlpin  Hotel.  Broadway 
at    33rd    Street. 

"A  forward  look  in  commercial  edu- 
cation" will  be  the  slogan  of  the 
meeting. 

A  local  entertain  nent  committee 
has  promised  an  entertainment  for 
Friday  evening  that  will  surpass  even 
the  one  provided  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting.  If  you  were  there  you  may 
doubt  their  ability  to  do  it,  but  they 
seem   confident. 

The  program  wi'l  consist  of  ad- 
dresses by  big  business  men,  promi- 
nent  educators,  and  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education.  There 
will  lie  round  tables,  but  they  will  be 
different  from  any  that  have  been  held 
before.  There  will  be  general  meet- 
ings at  which  proble  ns  of  commer- 
cial education  in  connection  with  the 
Continuation  School  and  the  Junior 
High  School  will  be  discussed.  The 
lessons  which  have  been  learned 
through  soldier  rehabilitation  will  be 
presented  by  a  Federal  Govern  nent 
representative  and  a  business  school 
proprietor.  A  new  commercial  educa- 
tion problem  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  passage  of  another  re- 
habilitation act  making  available  voca- 
tional training  to  any  person  who  is 
physically  handicapped,  will  be  dis 
cussed  bj  those  who  are  dealing  with 
it  in  the  states.  Senior  commercial 
occupations  surveys  are  being  made  in 
about  twenty  cities.  Some  of  the 
more  important  findings  of  these  sur- 
veys  will  he  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Later  announcements  will  convince 
you  of  the  importance  of  keeping 
Easter  week  for  this  important  meet- 
ing. Every  commercial  teacher  should 
begin  to  make  his  plans  now  to  attend 
this  conference. 

F.  G.  XICHOLS.   President. 

NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    VO- 
CATIONAL   EDUCATION 
Annual    Convention   at   Atlantic    City, 
February  24,  25,  £6 

Program    of    Commercial    Section 
Thursday    Afternoon,    Feb.    24,     1921 

Continuation    School    Round-Tal  Ie, 
led    by    Mr.    Fred    G.    Nichols,    Chief, 
i  rcial    Education    Service,    Fed- 
eral  Board   for   Vocational   Education. 
Washingl  i  m. 

From  the  junior  commercial  occu- 
pations  surveys  that  were  made  in  a 
number  of  cities  last  year  it  is  appar- 
ent thai  the  usual  type-  of  high  school 
and  private  business  school  commer- 
cial training  serve  no  useful  pur]  ose 
in  the  continuation  sch  iol.  Since  this 
is  the  case  it  becomes  neci  ssarj  to 
find    answers    to    the    following    ques- 

First:     What  type  of  business  train- 


ing  should  he  developed  to  take  the 
place  of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping 
in   the   continuation    school? 

Discussion   led   by   Mr.    Nichols. 

Second:  What  subject  matter  is 
available  for  use  in  the  conduct  of 
such   courses? 

General   discussion. 

Third:  How  may  new  subject  mat- 
ter be  developed  to  supplement  that 
which   is   already  available? 

General   discussion. 

Fourth:  Assuming  that  the  com- 
mercial teachers  have  not  had  special 
training  for  this  kind  of  work,  how 
may  teachers  be  prepared  to  handle 
It? 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Paul  Lomax, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 
Vll.any.    X.    V 

Fifth:  How  may  this  business 
training  be  given  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  classes  that  meet  but  once  a 
W  e  e  k  ? 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Charles  Ham- 
ilton, Head  of  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, Charlotte  High  School,  Roches- 
ter. \.  Y. 

Sixth:  In  continuation  school  class- 
es new  students  are  enrolled  almost 
every  week.  How  may  classes  be  or- 
ganized to  meet  this  situation? 

Discussion  led  by  Mr.  Owen  D. 
Evans,  in  charge  of  Continuation 
Schools   of    Pennsylvania. 

Seventh:  In  all  continuation  schools 
there  will  be  some  students  who  come 
From  commercial  employments  and 
wish  training  that  will  help  them  ad- 
vance in  their  present  line,  and  there 
will  be  others  who  come  from  un- 
skilled industrial  employments  and  de- 
sire training  that  will  help  them  cross 
over  into  commercial  employments. 
What  problems  are  presented  by  this 
situation?  How  may  these  problems 
I .  ed? 

General   discussion. 

Friday   Afternoon,   February   25 

The  Training  of  Executives — J.  S. 
Kni  \.  President  of  Knox  School  of 
Salesmanship,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Some  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Vocational  Education — Dr.  Charles  A 
Prosser,  Director,  Dunwoody  Indus- 
trial   Institute.    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Place  of  Commercial  Education  in 
State  Vocational  Education  Program 
—  Mr.  L.  If.  Dennis.  Director.  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education.  Harri-;nir^. 
Pa. 

Vocational  and  Educational  Guid- 
ance—  Mr.  I.  David  Cohen,  Principal 
of  Brooklyn  Continuation  School, 
Brooklyn,   X.   Y. 

Note — The  Survey  of  Junior  Com- 
mercial Occupations,  Bulletin  No.  J4, 
i  rcial  Education  Series  No.  -t. 
issued  free  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
onafl  Education,  will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  those  interested  in 
continuation  schools.  Those  who 
plan  to  attend  the  round-table  are 
urged   to   secure  a   copy. 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

Montana   State  Teachers'  Association 
Billings,  Nov.  22  to  24,  1920 

The  president.  Miss  Lucretia  Davil 
of  Helena,  was  given  a  rising  vote  ofl 
thanks  for  her  splendd  efforts  in  mak-3 
ing  the  meeting  a  success.  Aboil 
twenty-five  'teachers  were  in  attend-] 
ance.  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  attendance  at  similar  meetings  in' 
more  populous  states 

The   first  meeting  on   November    .':! 
was    given     over    to    a    discussion    ofl 
commercial  problems  by  teachers. 

On  Wednesday   Walter  L.   Clark,   of 
the     Yellow     Stone     Bank,     Billings,^ 
spoke    on    "What    is    Expected    of    a| 
Graduate    of    the    High    School    Com- 
mercial   Department"    and    G.    B.    Ed-  ] 
wards,  of  Helena,  spoke  on  the  "Rela- 
tion of  Commercial  Education  to  Vol 
cational    Education." 

The  following  actions  were  taken  at 
the    business    meeting: 

Hereafter  leading  discussions  -lia'l 
be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  and  the 
speakers  in  general  discussion  to  two 
minutes. 

A     State     Typewriting     Contest     is 
planned  for  next  year.     Miss  Margaret  . 
Rogers,   of  Red   Lodge,   Montana,   the 
newly    elected    president,    is   chairman 
of    a    committee    to    arrange    for    this  , 
contest. 

Penmanship  teachers  throughout  the 
state   will   he  invited   to  join  the   Com-  i 
mercial    Section. 

Officers    for    next    year    are    as    fol- 
lows: 
President.      Miss      Margaret      Rogers, 

Red   Lodge. 
Vice    President,    Burt    Bromely,    Red 

Lodge. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Ruth  J.   De- 
Wright.   Hardin. 


^'M^L 


Miss  Mildred  E.  Ordway,  of  Win- 
throp.  Mass.  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Central  Fallls,  R.  I., 
High    School. 

Irving  V.  Cobleigh,  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  Marquand  School  (Y.  M.  C. 
A.).  Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  has  recently 
been  chosen  to  head  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Danhury.  Conn., 
High  School. 

Miss   Euphemia   Carnwright   is   a   new 

commercial  teacher  in  the  Port  lerv.-. 
X.  Y.,  High  School 

Miss  Jessie  E.  Petrie,  Ware.  Ma--  ,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
Fligh  School  at   Marblehead.  Mass, 

Miss  Mary  K.  Shaw,  of  Lewiston. 
Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in    the    Mexico.    Maine.    High    School. 

Miss  Signe  H.  Pearson,  last  year  head 
of  the  Filing  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican     Transmarine      Company,      New 

\  ink  City,  has  recently  been  selected 
to  head  the  commercial  work  of  the 
Wellesley.   Mass.,   High   School 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


THE  TRIAL  BALANCE 

The  student  of  bookkeeping  is  apt 
to  think  that  the  trial  balance  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  journalizing  and 
losting.  It  causes  him  so  much 
trouble  when  the  trial  balance  does 
not  balance  —  when  it  is  a  trial 
pstead  of  a  balance  —  that  when  it 
|oes  balance  he  may  conclude  that 
proves  the  correctness  of  all  his 
work.  It  may  be  therefore  somewhat 
of  a  shock  to  him  to  learn  that  entries 
may  be  made  so  that  the  trial  balance 
conies  out  correctly,  and  the  books 
still  contain  so  many  errors  that  they 
are  worthless  as  a  record  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trial  balance 
I  merely  shows  that  where  there  is  a 
debit  there  is  also  a  credit.  It  does 
not  show  that  either  the  debit  or  the 
credit  is  for  the  right  amount,  or  is 
posted  to  the  right  account.  The  trial 
balance  will  not  disclose  the  fact  that 
an  entry  has  been  made  which  should 
not  have  been  made,  or  that  some- 
thing was  omitted  that  should  have 
been  included.  It  does  not  disclose 
errors  in  figuring  bills  or  in  calculat- 
ing discounts.  In  fact,  the  list  of 
things  that  the  trial  balance  does  not 
show  is  longer  than  the  list  of  things 
that  it  does  show. 

The  trial  balance  is  an  important 
check  on  journalizing  and  posting.  It 
is  used  almost  universally,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used;  but  most  em- 
phatically it  does  not  prove  that 
everything   is   correct. 


THE  SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  OF 
SELFISHNESS 

By  selfishness  we  usually  mean  a 
disregard  for  others  when  their  rights 
conflict  with  our  own.  The  idea  is 
that  the  selfish  man  seeks  his  own 
advantage  at  all  tines  and,  therefore, 
gets  more  than  justly  belongs  to  him. 

This  is  at  best  only  a  partial  truth; 
at  worst  it  is  a  misleading  falsehood. 
Usually  the  man  who  seeks  only  h's 
•  own  advantage  receives  less  of  good 
and  more  of  evil,  than  the  one  wli  i 
prefers  another's  advantage  to  his 
own. 

The  most  alltruistic  unselfishness  is 
in  truth  merely  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. The  choice  .is  not  between  out 
good  and  the  good  of  our  fellowmen; 
it  is  between  a  present  good  and 
something  better  in  the  future.  The 
selfish  man  is  willing  to  rob  himself 
of  the  chance  for  the  future  advantage 
to  secure  the  present  gain.  What 
wonder  that  he  usually  comes  to  a 
loveless,  despised  and  miserable  did 
age. 


DATES    OF    STATEMENTS 

A  Balance  Sheet  shows  the  state  of 
the  business  at  a  given  date. 

A  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  shows 


the  progress  during  a  given  period, 
and  should  therefore  show  the  dates 
at  which  this  period  begins  and  ends. 

To  say,  "Our  company  made  a 
thousand  dollars"  is  meaningless  un- 
less you  give  the  time  during  which 
this  gain  is  made.  Almost  any  firm 
may  make  a  thousand  dollars,  if  given 
enough  time.  Some  firms  may  re- 
quire ten  years,  some  a  year,  some  a 
month,  and  a  few  only  a  minute. 

Say,  therefore,  "Balance  Sheet.  Dec. 
31,    1920."   but 

"Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  Jan.  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1930,"  or  "For  the  year 
ending   Dec.  31,   1920." 

"HIS    OWN    SYSTEM" 

The  official  records  show  that  there 
are  only  some  fifty  or  one  hundred 
systems  of  shorthand  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  are  several  thousand  systems 
which  are  so  different  from  all  others 
that  the  writer  of  one  cannot  read  the 
writing  of  another. 

If  you  ask  the  "authors"  of  these 
systems  what  system  they  write  they 
will  name  one  of  those  commonly 
used;  but  when  you  examine  their 
notes  you  find  many  outlines  that  the 
author  of  the  system  they,  say  they 
write  would  refuse  to  own.  You  gen- 
erally find  that  some  of  their  short- 
hand is  written  in  long  hand;  that 
many  of  the  principles  worked  out  by 
the  author  of  the  text  book  they  stud- 
ied have  been  either  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  and  that  their  notes  are 
liberally  sprinkled  with  weird  word 
signs  fearfully  and  wonderfully  con- 
structed. 

The  sad  thing  about  these  short- 
hand "authors"  is  that  they  are  nearly 
always  poor  stenographers.  They 
have  been  forced  to  invent  another 
system  simply  because  they  have 
never  learned  the  system  they  stud- 
ied. They  generally  have  two  com- 
plaints against  their  employers.  First: 
they  dictate  too  fast  and  use  too  many 
big  words.  Second:  they  pay  too 
small  a  salary.  Seldom  do'es  it  occur 
to  them  that  these  two  complaints 
are   related  one   to  another. 

Don't  be  a  shorthand  author  until 
you  have  mastered  at  least  two  other 
systems.  Then  if  you  think  you  can 
benefit  the  world  by  publishing  a  new 
and  better  shorthand  system,  go 
ahead.  The  chances  are  that  you  will 
be  making  so  much  money  writing 
shorthand  that  you  will  not  have  time 
to  invent  a  new  system. 

A  road   to  go, 

A  friend  to.  know, 
A   thought   to  make   you   smile; 

A  load  to  bear, 

A  song  to  share, 
O,  isn't  life  worth  while? 

O.  A.  HOFFMAN. 


Training  for  Business.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  circular  from  Hunt's  Busi- 
ness College,  Fau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
The  following  paragraph  has  a 
sage  for  young  men  as  well  as  for 
young  women: 

"Why  can  one  woman  get  ten  dol- 
lars for  making  a  dress  and  another  a 
hundred  dollars?  Why  can  one  wo- 
man get  three  dollars  for  trimming  a 
hat  and  another  twenty-five  dollars? 
Why  do  some  young  women  rise 
from  sales  girls  to  become  department 
heads  and  buyers?  Why  do  some 
women  hold  executive  positions  in 
banks  and  other  business  establish- 
ments? Because  they  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  render  efficient 
service  and  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
work — that's  all  ." 

CREATIVE  SALESMANSHIP 

According  to  the  Business  Building 
Bulletin  for  January,  sent  out  by  Ar- 
mour &  Co.,  Creative  Salesmanship 
consists  in  the  following: 

1.  Recognizing  the  Buyer's  sense 
of  Self-Interest. 

2.  Knowing  the  Qualities  and  Uses 
of  the  Goods  offered. 

3.  Telling  about  what  is  offered. 

4.  Showing  what  is  offered. 


CULTURE  AND  SUCCESS 

The  Gentleman  Who  Spoke  was 
Brought   Up   Tenderly. 

"It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  raised 
with  a  bathroom,"  he  was  saying. 
"My  early  home  had  all  the  modern 
conveniences.  I  learned  to  attend  to 
my  toilet  as  regularly  as  eating,  and 
this  habit  has  helped  me  many  times 
in  life." 

The  Fellow  who  Followed  Just 
Grew,    like    "Topsy." 

"I  don't  object  to  cleanliness — not 
any  more,  I  don't,  but  when  I  was  a 
little  kid  I  often  said  'I  won't'  when 
mother  said,  'Now  wash  your  face  and 
hands,  and  comb  your  hair,  before 
you  come  here  to  your  place  and 
climb  upon  your  chair.'  I  was  a  rather 
ragged  chap,  and  hardly  every  clean, 
and  as  for  hair — I  wore  my  cap  to 
keep   from   being   seen 

"I  had  to  learn  to  wash,  and  comb, 
and  brush  my  clothes  and  shoes,  after 
I  went  away  from  home,  where  I  did 
as  I  chose.  But  learning  these.  I 
learned  some  things  about  our  human 
frame  that  can't  be  taught  in  schools 
or  church,  or  called  by  some  big 
name.  Oh,  yes,  a  man  must  learn  to 
brush  his  teeth,  and  shine  his  shoes, 
but  he  can  learn  them  in  the  rush  of 
life,  and  still  not  lose  his  quality  of 
humanness  which  he  must  have  to 
win   success." 

His  hearers  accorded  him  nods 
pleased  and  knowing,  for  they  had 
continued  to  learn  when  done  grow- 
ing. 

MORAL.  (No,  you  are  wrong. 
The  moral  is  not  that  pollish  is  nei  es 
sary,  no  matter  when  you  may  get 
it.)  This  teaches  us  that  there  is  a 
time  for  everything;  and  the  time  for 
learning  is  when  you  need  the  thing 
to  be  learned. 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


A  MATTER  OF  SAVING 

••Twenty  -  forty  -  sixty  -  eighty  and 
ten  is  ninety,  and  ten  is  one  hundred, 
and  two  and  two  is 
four,  and  a  half,  and 
a  quarter,  is  $104.75. 
That  isn't  so  had  for 
a  week's  pay,  is  it?" 
said  y  mug  McLcary. 
as  lie  slapped  down 
the  hills,  rather  os- 
tentatiously, on  his 
well  tailored  trouser's 
leg. 

Mac  was  a  breezy  young  Irishman, 
thirty  or  thereabouts,  yery  good  look- 
ing, and  very  ready  to  express  his 
views  on  most  subjects.  He  wished, 
I  suppose,  to  impress  me  witli  the  fact 
that  he  was  making  a  pretty  good 
salary.  Of  course,  $104.75  was  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  salary  a 
teacher  in  a  business  school  draws. 
Still,  I  professed  to  be  somewhat 
moved  by  it,  and  really  I  was.  This 
young  man  was  not  a  person  of  any 
special  education,  though  he  had 
abundant  self-confidence  which  car- 
ries a  man  further  financially  than 
education  does.  If  you  don't  believe 
it,  consider  the  position  of  scores  of 
sharp  business  men,  compared  with 
college  professors,  and  men  of  fine 
education. 

"How  do  you  do  it,  Mac?"  was  my 
inquiry,  and  he  told  me  that  what  he 
was  doing  was  just  going  about  to 
the  people  of  my  city,  Holyoke,  and 
getting  them  to  make  deposits  in  a 
savings  bank,  of  any  amount  from 
five  dollars  up.  He  got  a  salary  of 
about  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  from 
the  company  that  employed  him,  and 
a  commission  on  all  accounts  over  a 
minimum    number. 

The  business  was  something  new  to 
me,  and  so  I  followed  it  up  through 
him,  and  through  other  sources,  and  I 
learned  how  it  started.  This  month  I 
am  telling  you  the  story  of  Paul  Gil- 
more,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
originator  of  that  work. 

The  Father  of  the  Man 
Paul  Gilmore  was  the  son  of  his 
father,  George.  That  is  to  say,  he 
had  a  good  many  of  the  charai 
tics  of  his  male  parent,  who  was  a 
lawyer  in  a  New  England  town,  not 
far  from  the  Hub  of  New  England, 
where  the  sacred  cod  fish  swings  over 
the  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House, 
at  the  head  of  Boston  Common,  where 
Boston  boys  plugged  snow  balls  at 
Gen.  Gage's  red-coats  one  hundred 
and   forty  years  ago. 

George     Gilmore     had     the     gift    of 

oratory,     and     naturally     drifted     into 

Paul    Gilmore    was    the    son 

of  Vs   father.     That  is  to  say,  he  had 

eloquence. 

At  twelve  -.cars  he  spoke  "The  Boy 

Si   iod     on    the     Burning     Deck,"    in    a 

manner  that  almost  called  out  the  fire 

department/ At  fifteen,  in  high  school, 


trick  Henry's  "(live  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death,"  and  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  ntgn  school 
o)  the  city  in  a  prize  speaking  contest 
with  other  high  schools.  Everybody 
liked  young  Paul  Gilmore.  He  could 
i ■la\  baseball  and  foot-ball,  and  a  bril- 
liant  future   was   predicted   for   him. 

"Yes.  son,"  said  his  father,  "You 
are  going  to  Harvard  when  you  get 
through  high  school,  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  study  law,  and  be  somebody." 
Paul's  father  had  partaken  freely  of 
the  cup  that  cheers,  and  also  inebri- 
ates, and  lie  laid  out  large  plans  for 
the  education  and  development  of  his 
son,  but  these  plans  were  knocked 
"galley-west"  by  his  untimeily  death. 
But,  Paul  Gilmore  was  also  the  son  of 
his  mother,  and  it  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  that  so  many  of  us  are  sons  of 
our    mothers. 

The  Mother  of  the  Man 
Emma  Lawrence  was  of  old  New 
England  stock.  Her  father  had  been 
a  sea  captain,  from  the  town  of  Sale.n. 
A  fine  strong  man  was  Capt.  Law- 
rence; a  fine  strong  woman  was  his 
wife,  and  the  daughter  was  of  the 
same  stock.  But,  like  a  good  many 
very  capable  women,  she  was  attract- 
ed by  George  Gilmore's  personality, 
and  for  the  first  few  years  of  their 
married  1'ife,  was  an  efficient  aid  to 
him,  as  he  made  his  way  upward  in 
his  profession.  Gilmore  had  the  mak- 
ings of  a  first  class  lawyer,  if  he  hadn't 
fallen  a  victim  to  New  England  poli- 
tics, which  have  proved  fatal  to  so 
many  young  men  of  promise. 

it  was  the  widow  who  now  took 
up  courageously  the  task  of  keeping 
the  family  together,  for  there  were 
three  other  children  besides  Paul  who 
was  now  sixteen,  and  ready  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  high  school  in  June. 

"Mother,  there's  no  use  talking 
about  college,"  said  Paul,  "I  cannot 
make    it." 

"1  would  like  to  have  you  a  college 
man.  Paul.  Can't  you  borrow  the 
money,  get  your  life  insured  and  make 
your  way  through?  I  believe,  with 
the  house,  I  can  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, if  you  can  earn  enough  vaca- 
tions to  clothe  yourself.  A  thousand 
dollars  in  money  would  put  you 
through,  and  I  think  some  of  your 
father's  friends  would  lend  it  to  you." 
"Not  on  your  life,  mother!  Nix  on 
the  borrowing!  Not  for  yours  truly! 
I  have  seen  too  many  fellows  do  that 
life  insurance  stunt,  and  I  don't  want 
any  of  it  for  me.  I  am  going  to  busi- 
ness college,  learn  bookkeeping, 
stenography  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  and 
then  I  am  going  out  like  Cortelyou 
and  Loeb,  and  be  private  secretary 
to  the  president,  and  get  appointed 
ci  ililei  ti  ir  of  .\  i  w  York,,  and  get 
thousand  dollars  a  year:  or 
manage  some  big  corporation  at  fifty 
thousand  dollai  a  .  ear.  Nothing 
small  about  me.  All  the  big  fellows 
learn    stenography." 

"Your   idea-    are    certainly    modest," 

-  mother. 

'Modi     :        i-     my     long     suit,"     said 

1  .ml.    "If   you   don't    have   any   opinion 

of  yourself,   other  people    won't.      But 

really,   it  is  the  only  course    I   can  see 


ahead  that  offers  a  chance  of  hclp.ng! 
■  ill  Emma  and  Alary  and  youij 
George  who  have  got  to  go  to  school 
They  can't  earn  any  money  for  severfl 
years,  and  for  me  to  go  to  collegi 
would  look  like  I  was  a  piker,  willing 
to  live  on  my  mamma,  and  I  am  nol 
built  that  way.  There  will  be  monej 
enough  to  send  me  to  business  col 
lege,  for  a  few  months,  and  I  can  ga 
some  outside  work  that  will  pay  my 
tuition  and  look  after  my  clothes!  Id 
less  than  a  year  I  will  be  able  to  taka 
a  job  that  will  help  you  out  quite  a! 
good  deal  " 

And  so  it  happened  that  Paul  Gil- 
more went  to  Boston,  where  at  the 
big  business  college  he  thought  was 
the  best,  he  learned  shorthand  and 
bookkeeping.  He  paid  his  tuition  by 
working  in  a  law  office  after  school] 
hours,  and  at  the  end  of  about  ten! 
months  was  ready  to  take  a  position. 
Gett  ng  a  Position 

Paul  came  back  to  his  native  city,  a] 
New  England  manufacturing  town  on 
about    fifty    thousand    people,    two    on 
three  hours  out  of  Boston.     He   went 
to    Mr.    Waterman    Pike,    an    old    acJ 
quaintance  of  his  father's.  Mr.  Water! 
man    Pike    was    one    of   the   bosses   on 
the    city.      There   were    three    or    four! 
men    who   ran   the   political   affairs    of] 
that  place,  which  was  generally  repub- 
lican in  politics.     George  Gilmore  had 
done  a  good  deal,   I  am  afraid,  shady 
work  for  Mr.  Pike.     Paul  didn't  know 
of  the  shady  part,  but  he  thought  Mr. 
Pike's  advice   would   be   valuable,   and 
it  probably  was.     Mr.  Pike  said,  "Now 
I  knew  your  father  well,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  anythink  I  can  to  help  youj 
along.      If    I    were    you,    I    would    get 
into  one  of  the  banks  here.     It  is  nice' 
clean    business,   and    while   you   won't 
make  much  money  at  first,  there  is  no 
lost  time,  and  you  will  gradually  work 
up   until  you  hold  a  responsible  posi-' 
tion.     If  you  work  in  a  bank  you  won't 
get  into  bad  habits,  because  they  will 
put  you  under  bonds,  and  the  bonding 
company   will   watch   you.     That   is   a 
good   thing  for  a  young  fellow.     You 
come   over  with   me,   and   we   will    sec- 
Mr.      Moody      Carter     down     at     the 
Atlas." 

Mr.  Moody  Carter  was  another  poli- 
tician of  the.  same  type  as  Mr.  Pike, 
He  had  been  governor  of  the  state, 
not  because  the  people  wanted  him, 
but  because  he  wanted  the  office,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  had  paid 
for  it.  It  cost  him  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  get  nominated 
in  the  first  place,  and  a  good  many 
thousands  more  to  get  elected  in  the 
second  place,  for  votes  at  the  polls 
were  a  regular  article  of  trade  at  any- 
where from  two  to  twenty  dollars,  de- 
pending on  how  close  the  election  was 
likely  to  be. 

They  found  a  position  for  Paul  Gil- 
more .mil  he  weiil  lo  work  at  nine 
dollars  a  week,  with  the  promise  of 
another  dollar  if  he  was  found  satis- 
factory, after  a  month's  trial.  It  was 
mi  the  Savings  Department  of  the  At- 
las Trust  Co.,  a  branch  of  the  Atlas 
National  Bank,  that  Paul  found  em- 
ployment. He  was  quick  and  accurate 
(Continued    on   4th    succeeding   page) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

'  STORIES  OF  HARD  WORKERS   WHO  WIN      === 


DICK   CARLSON 

L    country    boy    who    has    developed 

through   Stenographer  to 

Executive 

By  J.  S.  Kncx 

Mr.  Carlson  is  27  years  of  age.  Born 

Id  reared  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska  the 

1st   school  he  attended  was  the  tvoi- 

al  American  "little  red  school  house." 

This  seat   of  learning  was   three   miles 

rom  the  farm — a  long  walk  over  the 

rairie. 

the  fall  of  1910,  with  a  high 
chool  diploma  and  $50,  he  entered 
Engineering  School  of  the  Univer- 
of  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  $50 
lad  to  go  the  first  week  for  books 
nd  school  fees.  By  working  in  a 
estaurant  morning,  noon  and  evening 
earned  his  meals.  Each  Saturday 
was  spent  sorting  rocks  in  a  geologi- 
1  laboratory  at  the  University  to 
arn  enough  money  for  room  rent. 
\t  the  end  of  the  school  year  he 
returned  home  and  secured  a  position 
n  the  local  electrical  plant  reading 
meters  and  collecting  accounts.  He 
found  that  he  liked  office  work  and 
decided  that  his  would  be  a  business 
career  instead  of  that  of  an  electrical 
engineer. 

Chooses  his  City 
Stenography  seemed  the  best  and 
quickest  stepping  stone  into  an  execu- 
tive position.  He  subscribed  for  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Den- 
ver daily  newspapers  and  began  study- 
ing the  want  ads  for  stenographers. 
iThe  positions  which  appealed  to  him 
most  were  advertised  in  the  Kansas 
Citv  papers  and  he  decided  to  go  to 
that  citv  to  study  stenography.  Then 
he  sent'  to  the  Kansas  City  business 
colleges  for  catalogs,  and  at  the  end 
Jof  three  months'  vacation  work  when 
he  had  saved  $55,  he  started  for  Kan- 
sas City. 

Arriving   on   the   morning  of   Labor 
Dav,   he   walked   the   streets   of  a   real 
>citv  for  the   first  time   in  his  life.     He 
must  find  a  school,  a  place  to  live,  and 
work,  to  be  done  out  of  school 
hours,    that    would    pay    him    enough 
money   to  meet   school   tuition,  board, 
room  and   incidental   expenses. 
And  his  School 
Arriving   at    the    office    of   the    Huff 
School    of    Expert    Business   Training 
hi        as   shown    through    the   building; 
the  course  of  study  and  policy  of  the 
school  were  explained,  and  encourage- 
ment   and    kindly    advice    were    given 
him.     Before  enrolling  he  visited  sev- 
eral    schools     hut     decided     to     enter 
Huff's  and  "signed  up"  to  start  school 
mi   Monday. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he 
secured  a  job  in  the  check  room  of 
the  V.  M.C  A.,  working  from  four 
until  ten  p.  m.  which  paid  $30  a  month. 


Shorthand  and  typewriting  were  not 
easy  and  he  was  always  at  school  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get  an 
opportunity  for  extra  practice.  En- 
glish, spelling  and  salesmanship  called 
for  considerable  time  and  study,  and 
"home  study"  shorthand  assignments 
completed  between  busy  mo- 
ments at  the  check  stand. 

He    displayed    no    special    ability    in 
business  college  unless  it  was   p 
ent     application     to     the     lessons     as- 
signed. 

Reward  for  Overtime 
After  he  had  been  in  school  about 
four  months  he  found  a  note  at  his 
check  stand  requesting  him  to  call  at 
the  ticket  office  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  and  ask  for  Mr.  Doug- 
las. The  first  question  Mr.  Douglas 
put  was  this:  "You  are  studying 
shorthand,  aren't  you?"  Then,  "How 
long  have  you  been  in  school?  Could 
you  take  a  few  letters  and  get  them 
out  correctly?"  He  had  Carlson  take 
a  letter  for  him  then  and  there  and 
transcribe  it  on  the  office  typewriter. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  good  hearted,  op- 
timistic gentleman,  and  told  him  he 
thought  he  could  handle  their  work 
satisfactorily  and  that  an  application 
for  a  position  as  stenographer  to  his 
superior  officer,  the  general  agent  of 
the  N.  Y.  C.  Lines,  Kansas  City, 
would  be  considered,  and  he  could 
start  work  on  the  first  of  the  month 
at   $50.00  a   month. 

Of  course  he  went  out  of  that  office 
delighted  and  bubbling  over  with 
curiosity  about  his  first  job  as  a 
stenographer.  It  was  not  until  some 
weeks  later  that  he  learned  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  often  visited  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium,  that  he  had  been 
.1  at  the  "Y"  check  room 
earnestly  practicing  shorthand  during 
leisure  moments,  and  when  a  steno- 
graphic position  in  his  office  was  open 
he  sent  for  the  boy  who  studied  over- 
time. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  in  this 
position  Carlson  had  familiarized 
himself  with  the  passenger  regula- 
tions, rates  and  connections  affecting 
the  office,  and  one  day  received  the 
appointment  of  "Passenger  Agent"  in 
addition  to  his  stenographic  work. 
with  an  increase  in  salary  to  $65  a 
month,  with  railroad  and  Pullman 
passes   on   nearly  all  roads. 

"During  my  first  vacation."  ' 
said,  "I  went  to  New  York  City  to 
see  the  many  'Points  of  Interest' 
which  I  had  explained  to  hundreds  of 
inquiring  tourists  at  our  Travelers'  In- 
formation Desk.  Before  leaving  for 
New  York  a  friend  told  me  about  a 
hardware  dealers'  convention  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  during  the  last   three 


days  of  my  vacation.  1  ^ecured  the 
job  of  reporting  that  convention 
which  paid  me  more  than  the  cost  of 
my  trip  to  New  York  City.  But — I 
I  ran  into  serious  trouble;  I  couldn't 
write  shorthand  as  fast  as  the  men 
talked  I  had  to  "fill-in"  and  work 
until  two  or  three  o'clock  each  night 
of  the  convention  transcribing  my 
n  ites  before  they  got  cold." 

Returns  to  School 
Carlson  then  began  analyzing  his 
position.  He  realized  that  he  had  left 
business  college  before  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly competent  stenographer;  that 
he  had  as  good  a  position  as  he  could 
ever  get  without  further  preparation. 
He  had  saved  enough  money,  now,  to 
pay  board  and  room  for  about  five 
months.  Miss  Huff,  of  the  Huff 
School,  consented  to  accept  a  note 
for  another  term  of  tuition  and  he  im- 
mediately resigned  his  job  and  re- 
turned  to  school. 

Progress  was  more  rapid  this  time, 
since  he  was  free  to  put  in  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours  a  day  study  and  prac- 
tice. When  he  had  been  in  school, 
again,  about  four  months  a  call  came 
to  Miss  Huff  from  a  national  sales 
organization  for  one  or  two  steno- 
graphers. A  competitive  examination 
was  held  and  he  was  selected  and 
went  to  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  to  the 
office  of  this  company,  for  special 
training,  at  $10  a  week.  After  four 
months'  training,  in  the  company's 
school,  he  was  selected  as  steno- 
grapher and  secretary  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  organization  at  $75  a 
month.  After  three  months  in  that 
position  he  was  called  to  Los  Angeles 
as  a  demonstrator,  teacher  and  sales- 
man,  at   $85   a   month. 

A   Step    Up 

This  position  offered  an  opportunity 
for  further  study  and  travel.  He  vis- 
ited colleges,  high  schools  and  busi- 
ness  colleges  throughout  the  West 
demonstrating  the  reporting  of  rapid 
dictation  before  thousands  of  students. 
Soon  calls  came  to  him  to  report  con- 
ventions and  lectures.  He  handled 
these  with  ease  for  he  had  put  in  more 
than  eight  months  of  hard  practice 
and  study  since  his  first  attempt  to 
report  a  convention. 

Dividends 

When  de  nonstrating  in  a  high 
school  on  the  Mexican  border  he  was 
hailed  from  the  local  court  to  report 
a  Grand  Jury  murder  hearing.  The 
transcript  was  handed  in  that  night 
and  he  received  St'il  for  the  job,  com- 
pleted  in  one  day.  Dividends  were 
rting  to  come  in  for  those  months 
of  hard  and  discouraging  practice 
when  it  might  have  seemed  easier  to 
have  accepted  a  soft  job  as  a  steno- 
grapher. 

Then  came  calls  to  report  speeches 
of  noted  officials  who  came  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Carlson  "got"  \Ym.  G. 
McAdoo,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Hiram 
Johnson,  and  others.  Every  spare 
evening  was  spent  in  speed  practice, 
writing  phrases,  abbreviations  and 
word  signs.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific      Exposition      Carlson 
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was  called  upon  to  report  the  opening 
addresses. 

Stenographic  reporting  was  becom- 
ing so  attractive  that  he  had  almost 
decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
ecutive position  for  that  of  court  re- 
porting, when  a  book  came  from  his 
"boss"  back  East.  It  was  "Salesman- 
ship &  Business  Efficiency,"  by  J.  S. 
Knox,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  each  salesman  and  demonstrator  in 
the  employ  of  this  company.  Carlson 
studied  the  book  and  it  fired  him  with 
a  new  inspiration  to  win,  it  taught  him 
how  to  deal  with  human  nature,  and 
how-   to   close   sales. 

More  Salary,  More  Work,  More  Study 

Soon  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
District  Alanager  of  his  concern  at 
$100  per  month  and  expenses.  Three 
months  later  this  salary  was  increased 
to  $125.  Then  he  learned  that  to  be 
a  business  executive  he  must  also 
study  Advertising,  Executive  Effi- 
ciency, Accounting,  Letter  Writing, 
Public  Speakng,  Finance  and  how  to 
hire  and  train  men. 

He  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Adver- 
tising Club,  and  a  night  class  in  ad- 
vertising. When  he  completed  this 
course  he  enrolled  in  the  Harrington 
Emerson  Efficiency  Institute's  night 
school  and  upon  finishing  that  course 
received  his  diploma  in  Executive 
Efficiency.  The  next  year  he  enrolled 
in  the  Southwestern  University  School 
of  Commerce  and  studied  Accounting 
from  six  to  ten  p.  m.  Then  a  Los 
Angeles  corporation  president  tele- 
phoned him  one  day  and  said  they 
wanted  a  business  manager.  Carlson 
secured  the  position  at  $150  a  month. 
He  had  three  assistants  but  'he  con- 
tinued to  go  to  night  school,  studying 
accounting  and  business  management. 

The  next  summer  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  to  attend  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World  convention. 
While  there  he  received  a  long  dis- 
tance call  from  his  old  boss  who  said 
that  they  were  making  a  change  m 
the  management  of  their  Pacific  Coast 
territory  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
would  take  the  job  at  $175  a  month 
and  expenses,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco.  In  three  months  his 
salary  was  advanced  to  $200  a  month. 

In  1917  Carlson  was  24  and  in 
charge  of  all  the  territory  west  of 
Denver  for  his  concern.  He  continued 
going  to  nig"ht  school,  and  studying 
correspondence  courses  as  he  traveled 
through  his  territory.  He  did  steno- 
graphic work  for  a  financier  to  get  an 
insight  into  finance.  He  reported 
closed  meetings  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Compam-  and  other  organizations,  to 
learn  about  business  organization.  He 
reported  weekly  meetings  of  the  San 
Francisco  Foreign  Trade  Board  to 
learn  about  exports.  He  attended  the 
U.  of  C.  Extension  Classes  in  public 
speaking,  and  studied  correspondence 
courses  in  letter  writing,  memory 
training,  salesmanship  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  September,  1920  Mr.  Carlson 
joined  the  Knox  School  of  Salesman- 
ship in  an  executive  position. 
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By  Rene  Guillard,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Guillard  i 
skillful  in  Business  Writing,  Ornamental  and  Roundhand,  and  is  a  business  educato 
as  well — a  fine  fellow  to  meet  and  a  good  penman  to  practice  after. 
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Lessons  in 


Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

I  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbu 


LESSON  12 

Our  present  day  business  writing 
was  evolved  from  ornamental  pen- 
manship. Therefore  the  two  styles 
are  very  similar  in  many  ways.  The 
ornamental,  of  course,  is  more  beauti- 
ful and  less  speedy,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  used  where  speed  and 
quantity  are  desired.  The  one  is 
beautiful,  while  the  other  is  practical. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  real  fine 
penman,  you  can  acquire  more  skill 
in  practical  business  writing  by  work- 
ing on  ornamental  writing-,  for  orna- 
mental   is    more    skillful    than    rapid, 


practical  business  writing.  You  can't 
make  a  mistake  by  acquiring  skill  in 
ornamental  writing  or  real  fine  pro- 
fessional business  writing,  for  the 
more  skill  and  knowledge  you  have  of 
these  subjects,  the  better  you  can 
swing  off  the  practical  style  of  busi- 
ness writing.  You  will  find  it  a  good 
stepping  stone  to  other  styles,  and 
other   positions. 

Those  who  cannot  write  an  accurate 
business  hand  and  a  skillful  ornamen- 
tal style  themselves  are  the  loudest  in 
their  criticism,  which  oftentimes  is 
unjust  and  uncalled  for. 


Must  of  the  really  fine  business 
writers  have  acquired  skill  in  orna- 
mental, and  possibly  could  not  have 
reached  such  high  standards  had  it 
not  been  for  the  work  done  in  orna- 
mental. 

■\Yater  color  paintings  may  not  be 
practical,  yet  who  does  not  enjoy 
them  and  wish  for  more?  I  venture 
to  say  that  a  skillful  ornamental  spec- 
imen contains  as  much  beauty  to  a 
penman  as  a  painting  does  to  an 
artist. 

More  interest  is  manifested  in  fine 
penmanship  today  than  has  been  for 
years.  Beautiful  and  graceful  pen 
work  has  been  admired  for.  hundreds 
of  years,  and  has  been  a  delight  to 
those  who  have  acquired  skill  in  it. 

It  takes  time,  patience  and  practice 
to  acquire  the  fascinating  art  of  orna- 
mental penmanship,  but  you  will  be 
repaid  many  times  in  pleasure,  satis- 
faction and  skill,  and  financially  if  you 
care  to  do  pen  work. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued    from   4th   preceding   page) 

at  figures,  wrote  a  good  business 
hand,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  do- 
ing the  not  very  arduous  tasks  as- 
signed  him. 

\-  I  have  already  said,  he  was  the 
son  of  his  father,  and  had  his  father's 
good  mixing  qualities,  and  so  he 
speedily  became  a  favorite  not  only 
with  the  other  employees  of  the  bank. 
In"   with  the  officers  as  we'll 

One  day  Mr.  Lon  Elliot,  Cashier  of 
the  Trust  Co.,  said  to  him,  "Paul,  you 
have  got  a  personality  that  ought  to 
get  you  somewhere.  Now  we  want  to 
increase  our  saving'-'  department.  \\  e 
pay  four  percent  and  get  sometimes 
as  high  as  eight  and  nine  percent  on 
short  loans  made  from  these  deposits. 
We  have  about  a  half  a  million  in  de- 
posits now.  We  ought  to  have  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  in  a  live  town  like 
this.  There  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  difference  between  what  we 
pay  and  what  we  get  on  these  deposit 
accounts.  If  we  had  another  million 
it  would  make  a  big  difference.  You 
are  a  good  mixer  with  the  boys  out- 
side, you  go  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gym- 
nasium, and  some  of  the  boy's  socie- 
ties of  the  city.  Why  can't  you  get  a 
lot  of  these  young  people  to  open  ac- 
counts with  us?  Talk  up  the  Savings 
Department  banking  idea.  We  will 
give  you  two  dollars  for  every  new 
account  you  bring  in,  as  soon  as  it 
gets  up  as  large  as  fifty  dollars." 

"Well,"  said  Paul,  "most  of  the  boys 
can't   open   a   fifty  dollar  account." 

"No,  I  know  they  can't.  They  will 
start  with  ten  dollars  or  twenty,  but 
if  they  get  to  putting  in  a  little  every 
month  or  week,  it  will  soon  attount 
to  fifty  dollars,  and  as  soon  as  it  is, 
you   will   get   your   commission." 

"Give  me  a  dollar  for  every  account 
I  bring  in,  and  the  other  dollar  when 
it  gets  up  to  fifty  dollars,  and  I  will 
have  a  try  at  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Elliot,  "go 
ahead  and  see  what  you  can  do."  and 
Paul  did,  and  the  first  week  added  six 
dollars  to  his  salary  with  the  prospect 
of  six  more  a  little  later  on,  for  the 
accounts  averaged  about  twenty-five 
dollars  each. 

It  didn't  take  Paul  Gilmore  long  to 
discover  that  a  great  many  people 
spend  the  money  they  earn  jusl  as 
soon  as  they  get  it.  Business  was 
fairly  good  in  the  city  and  everybody 
who  was  not  too  strong  to  work, 
could  find  work  to  do,  and  a  great 
many  young  men  and  occasionally  a 
young  woman,  only  needed  a  little 
talk  of  the  right  kind  to  induce  them 
to  open  a  bank  account.  Many  of  them 
had  anywhere  from  fifty  to  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  lying  around 
loose  in  trunks,  bureau  drawers,  and 
the  first  national  bank  for  women,  the 
stocking.  Paul  soon  found  out  that 
his  commission  for  every  fifty  dollar 
account  amounted  to  more  than  bis 
wages  of  ten  dollars  a  week  in  the 
bank,  and  one  night  he  said  to  his 
mother.  "Mother,  I  believe  I  have  an 
idea  in  my  head  that  will  put  us  on 
easy  street  so  you  won't  have  to  work 
so    like    fury,    and    the    other    children 
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can  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  and 
get  a  better  education  than  I  have. 
I'm  going  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
bank  people,  and  I  believe  1  will  give 
up  my  position  in  the  bank  and  go 
-  iliciting  for  bank  deposits." 

"Why,  Paul,  do  you  think  you  had 
better  do  that?  Wouldn't  you  be  tak- 
ing a  great   risk?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  mother.  My  sal- 
ary in  the  bank  last  week  was  ten 
doillars,  and  my  commission  for  new 
accounts  was  eighteen  dollars.  If  I 
could  have  given  my  whole  time  to 
working  on  those  deposit  accounts.  I 
believe  I  could  have  made  it  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  was.  Anyway,  :'  n 
going  to  talk  it  over  with  Mr.  Elliot. 
and  see  what  he  thinks  about  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  work  in  a  bank  and 
never  earn  more  than  twenty  dollars 
a  week — unless  you  get  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  bookkeeper  or  a 
teller — when  I  can  make  forty  dollars 
a  week  out  of  doors,  in  work  that  is  a 
good  deal  more  exciting  and  interest- 
ing to   me." 

Paul  did  talk  the  business  over  with 
Mr.  Elliot,  the  cashier  of  the  Atlas 
Trust  Co.,  and  Mr.  Elliot  said,  "Well 
now,  Paul,  I  am  not  sure  but  you're 
right  about  it.  You  have  had  good 
success,  and  you  have  only  barely 
scratched  the  surface.  Suppose  you 
give  your  whole  time  to  this  for  a  few 
months,  and  see  how  it  works  out. 
If  it  doesn't  pay  you  well  enough,  or 
you  want  to  give  it  up,  you  can  come 
back  into  the  bank.  If  it  does,  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
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E  A  BANKER 


American  School  of  Banking  29  McLcrw  Bldg.,  Columbus.  O. 


FOR  SALE— Live  school  in  mid- 
western  city  of  12,000  population. 
Modern  equipment.  Enjoys  liberal 
patronage.  Established  22  years. 
Address  A.  J.,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator,  Columbus,   Ohio. 


IT  OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN  -^g 

FOR  SALE  gf&SgSff 

PASADENA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
H.  E.  SAYERS,  PASADENA,  CALIf  [ 

FOR     CAI   P     """   "f    '*"■     best    mone 
run     SHLL    making  small  business  col  • 
leges  in  the  United  States.    Owner  going  to  large  )l 
city.   Adclrts?  C.  I.,  care  Business  EducaloiJ. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  the  controlling  stock  of  a  live  business  ' 
college  in  a  city  of  15,000  population. 

Address  F.  L,  CARRICO,     Hastings,  Nebr. 


Great  Opportunity  for  Live 
Wire   Business-School   Mai 

I  have  two  established  Inisiness  schools,  teaching 
mail  aDd  at  college.  Will  sell  01  'ease  one  or  admi 
partner  to  manage  one  I  have  the  courses  that  p 
duce  results  when  teaching  by  mail  or  at  college.  Ha 
also,  the  advertising  matter  that  gets  the  husinc 
Several  thousand  former  students  now  holding  uffic 
positions  at  from  S3.0<i00_00  to  K<hhi.iii  salaries.  Accouni 
ancy   a   specialty.      Only    "hustlers"    need    apply.      Ad 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

"DUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  Western 
State  near  new  oil  field.  Owner 
struck  oil.  School  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years.  Address  OIL  MAN,  care 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


W SHlGQ   and  Solicitors 

An  old  estabW-hed   money-making  business  tra 
school  association  desires  few  more  "hustlers"  to  £ 
for  or  manage  s  :hools      Several  working  under  our  profit 
sharing  plan  maki  from    .?;:;.nufi    to  S10.000  a  vear   profit 
One  was  recently  offered    $40,0000.00   for    his    contra. ' 
Great  opportunity  for  workers;   no  place  for  the   felh 
who  works  and    th  nks  only    during  usual  office  hou: 
Address  "Confidential"   Box  210.  Nashville,  Ten 

Experienced  Teacher  o 
Pitman  Shorthand 

is  desirous  of  making  a  change  next  year.  Hat 
exe  -utive  ability.  Only  responsible  position  witl 
well  established  school  in  eastern  states  consid 
ered.  Address  PRINCIPAL,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

XTOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  several  year; 
J-  of  experience  as  commercial  teache 
and  business  college  management  desire 
t'>    locale   in   a   pond  school  where  ownei 

wishes  to  retire  in  a  vear  or  two.  and  sell  ..,.1  husim 
him.  Will  make  a  liberal  contract.  Prefer  the  W, 
Middle-west.     Address  "AMBITIOUS" 

Care  of  the  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  C 


PAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

CEDAR     RAPIDS,    MIW.V     

Commercial  teachers  our  specialty.  The  demand  made  for  qualified  teachers  always  sur- 
passes our  supply.  3';  COMMISSION  AND  $1  REGISTRATION  FEE  puts  you  in  touch 
with  the  best  public  and  private  commercial  schools.  Let  us  help  YOU  to  something 
BETTER  as  we  have  helped  others.     ENROLL   NOW! 


A  I    DEBT     Teachers'  Agency 

MLDCll    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 

36th  Vear.     You  want  the  best   service  and   highest   salaried  position.     We  are  here   with 
both.      The    Outlook    for    the    teacher   is    interestingly    told    by    an    expert    in    our    booklet, 
"Teaching  as  a   Business."     Sei  d 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building:,  Denver         Peyton  Building:.  Spokane 
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/.  I.  Thomas,  of  Brown's  Business 
ollege.  Streator,  111.,  sent  us  a  list 
f  thirty-two  subscriptions  to  the 
USIXESS  EDUCATOR.  He  also 
sks  for  Certificate  circulars  for  a 
umber  of  pupils,  from  which  we  take 
that  all  these  subscribers  are  in 
arnest  about  securing  a  B.  E.  Pen- 
fenshiip   Certificate. 

r.  G.  Hill,  State  Normal  School.  In- 
iana,  Penn..  has  aroused  so  much 
nterest  in  penmanship  that  recently 
ixtv-five  of  his  students  ordered  B. 
I.  Certificates  at  one  time.  In  the 
ourse  of  the  year  more  than  100 
indents  from  this  school  secured 
Certificates.  This  will  mean  a  great 
leal  to  penmanship  in  Pennsylvania 
Schools  during  the  coming  year. 
I.  H.  Clark,  of  Strayer's  Business  Col- 
ege,  Philadelphia,  sent  us  a  good  list 
3f  subscriptions  to  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR.  Penmanship  enthus- 
asm  is  running  at  high  tide  in  this 
choo'l,  with  more  than  one  hundred 
tudents  on  the  trail  of  a  B.  E.  Cer- 
tificate. 

B  .Opfer,  West  High  School.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  sent  us  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  big  club  from  that  school. 
West  High  students  are  not  merely 
"taking  a  course,"  they  are  preparing 
for  business. 

M.  G.  Bauer,  Lebanon  Business  Col- 
lege. Lebanon,  Pa.,  sent  us  a  list  of 
subscriptions  which  arrived  about 
New  Year's  Day.  This  is  a  start  to- 
ward good  penmanship  that  should 
bring  results  for  all  these  pupils  dur- 
»ing  1921. 

I.  S.  J.  Gotoh,  Tokimura.  Tokigun, 
Gifu.  Japan,  sent  us  some  very  good 
specimens  of  ornamental  penmanship 
showing  that  he  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress  in  the  art. 

Myrtle  Palmer,  of  Richmond.  Califor- 
nia, has  been  elected  penmanship  di- 
rector in  the  Oakland.  California, 
•Schools. 

H.  R.  Moore,  Porter  School  of  Com- 
merce, Evansville,  Indiana,  uses  an 
excellent  style  of  writing  in  ordering 
nies  of  the  Business  Educator  for 
his  school. 

Miss  Elsie  Allen  is  now  in  charge  of 
[the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
;Coalinga,  California,  Union  High  and 
Intermediate  High  School,  and  also 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the 
grammar  schools.  Last  year  she  was 
Teacher  of  Penmanship  in  the  Selma, 
California,  Public  Schools.  Miss  Allen 
took  commercial  work  in  the  Chilli- 
cothe.  Missouri,  Business  College,  and 
specialized  in  penmanship  under  Mr. 
T.  D.  Rice.  Several  of  Miss  Allen's 
'students  secured  Certificates  last  year, 
and  we  expect  to  send  a  number  to 
Coalinga  before  the  close  of  this 
t  school  vear. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


Kockrnr- Teachers 

AGETNCY 


FREE  ENROLLMENT 

In  All  Offices 


410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Blpc.Denver.Colo. 


WM    RUFFEH    A    M.,  -  Manager 

W.  S    FRY.  B.  S..  -        -        Assistant  Manager 

W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.  M.        -  Assistant  Manager 

and  FIEI.li  REPRESENTATIVE 


Write  today  tor  "The  Road  to  G 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE 

Other  Offices: 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis   Los  Angeles  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N  W.  Bank  Bide..      Lumber  Exchange     C.  of  C.  Bldg.      Chicago 
LARGEST  TEACHERS'    AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.   14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  C 


rcial  Teachers 


Enroll  now!  Free  Registration!  Many  calls  for 
hi^li  schools,  ami  colleges  and  we  are  in  nee^ 
open.  Salaries  range  from  $1500  to  $3500.  All  e; 
teacher  and  author.     Free  service  to  school  orfie: 


s  are  pomiim  to  us  from  high-grade  business  colleges, 
i  and  women  teachers  to  till  these  places  which  are  now 
fed   upon    by    G.    S.    Kimball,    well-known    commercial 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  once  for  the  Early  Vacancies  for  1921-22 


POSITION  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.     Write  for  our   FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 


bla 


Addr 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


ARE  YOU  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  A  SEPTEMBER  POSITION? 

Public  school  superintendents  and  business  college 
presidents  are  already  listing  with  us  their  need  ot 
good  commercial  teachers — salaries  range  from  $1000 
to  $2500;  and  so  far  as  immediate  needs  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  more  vacancies  than  we  can  fill. 
Do  not  delay  in  writing  to  us. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


During  tin-  p;*st  -bh^oii  we 

Salaries  from  $1500  to  $2500. 

our  men  receives  $2500  for  a  class  ot  less 

er  there.    Among  the  iarger  high  schools 

kee     Detroit.   Des  Moines.    Richmond, 

Cincinnati,  Fort   Smith.    Salina.    Okla- 

are   now  coming.      Emergencies  are  reported   fi 

51500,  anoth 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 


and  small,  east,  west,  north  and  south 
teachers  $1800  for  nine  months.  One  of 
than  twenty-five.  He  is  the  only  teach- 
our  teachers  were  engaged  in  Milwau- 
Pawtucket.  Chelsea,  Danbury,  Lynn, 
homy  City.  Rochester.    Septemb 


}  help  you?      Celeri 


•  placed < 


e  of  s 


i  at 


The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly.  Mass 


Shaking  Hands  at  Cleveland 


During   the   recent   Convention,   we   met   many   of 
the  leaders  in  commercial  education  who  had  secured 
teachers   or   accepted   positions    through    this    Bureau. 
One  of  these  men   tills  an  important  position  with  the 
Government,  while  another,  placed  twice  by  us, 
is   receiving  $6000   for  his   services. 
Xow  is  the  time  to  make  your  plans  for  September.     Let  us  contribute 
to  your  success  in   1921.     Details  gladly  given. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  L.  R.  Smith,  Managers,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Pacific  Coast  Office:     CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD.  Manager,  Berkeley  California. 
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CRAGIN 
(Continued    from   3d   preceding 

other    cities,    after    you    get    this    field 
worked  out." 

A  New  Field  of  Work 

"If  1  am  going  to  do  this  now,  I  am 
going  to  do  it  right,"  said  Paul  Gil- 
more.  "Every  business  man  in  this 
city  would  like  to  have  his  help  save 
money,  for  he  knows  a  man  with  a 
bank  account  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  a  steady  worker,  always  on  the 
.job.  Now,  a  good  many  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  city  are  stockholders 
in  our  bank,  or  depositors.  I  an 
going  to  prepare  a  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  talk  for  workers,  and  I  will 
bet  they  will  let  you  go  into  the  mills, 
factories  and  shops  and  give  them  a 
spiel  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  noon 
time,  and  I  will  get  a  lot  of  accounts 
that  way  " 

He  prepared  a  little  talk  that  was 
really  good.  It  was  bright  and  funny 
and  yet  full  of  good  sense,  and  he 
had  a  gift  of  oratory,  inherited  from 
his  father  of  the  silver  tongue.  In 
three  months  Paul  Gilmore  was  clear- 
ing anywhere  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  week  from  the  deoos't 
accounts  he  brought  into  the  Atlas 
Trust  Co.,  and  the  Atlas  people  were 
very  glad  indeed  to  pay  for  these  ac- 
counts. It  took  him  a  year  to  cover 
his  native  city  giving  it  a  thorough 
canvas — not  a  house  to  house  canvas, 
such  as  developed  later,  but  a  canvas 
of  most  of  the  leading  mills,  shops, 
and  stores  and  a  good  many  individual 
calls.  He  added  two  thousand  ac- 
counts to  the  Atlas  Trust  Co.  Savings 
Department,  and  his  profits  for  the 
year's  work  in  salary  and  commis- 
sion amounted  to  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars. 

At  the  end  of  his  active  campaign 
in  Irs  city  Paul  said  to  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
cashier,  "'Now,  if  I  can  do  this  lure, 
what's  the  matter  with  going  to  Mil- 
ville  and  doing  the  same  thing  in  that 
city?  The  Indian  Head  Bank  ought 
to  be  willing  to  give  me  the  sa  ne 
commission  you  have  been  giving  me 
here.  Will  you  give  me  a  letter  of 
introd-ction  to  them?  Of  course,  1 
could  keep  on  here,  but  I  have  taken 
the  cream  of  the  business  out  of  this 
city  and  I  would  like  to  go  where  I 
can  play  the  same  game   over  again." 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  said  Elliot. 
"You  could  probably  make  thirty  or 
fnrty  dollars  a  week,  right  along  here. 
following  up  this  line  of  business,  but 
you  can  make  twice  that  in  a  new- 
field.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Perry,  the  cashier  of  the  Indian  Head 
Bank  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
keen  right  along  at  this  kind  of  work 
as  long  as  you  live,  if  you  want  to, 
but  you  will  own  a  bank  of  your  own 
in  a  few  years,  if  you  make  so  much 
money." 

"Oh,  I  guess  with  two  sisters  and  a 
small   brother,   there   is    no   danger   of 


my  piling  up  any  great  surplus,  but 
you  give  me  that  letter  and  I  will  go 
and  see  Mr.  Perry."  Two  weeks  later 
Paul  was  carrying  on  the  same  ener- 
getic savings  deposit  ca  npaign  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Milville,  with  good 
success. 

For  the  next  three  years  Paul  Gil- 
more  worked  alone  in  the  smaller  cit- 
ies of  New  England.  He  unfolded  his 
plan  by  personal  interview  with  lead- 
ing Savings  Bank  men,  then  drilled, 
trained  and  educated  a  force  of  men 
and  women  to  the  work  which  thus 
far  he  had  done  himself.  He  had  read 
the  life  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
noted  how  that  multi-millionaire  had 
used  the  brains  and  hands  of  others 
to  build  up  the  gigantic  firt.me  that 
enabled  him  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  to  give  a  library  to  everybody 
who  would  take  one  and  put  his  brass 
bust  where  one  could  not  miss  it,  as 
he  went  through  the   library  door. 

Gilmore  increased  his  field  of  opera- 
tion, so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  could  command  the  services  of  at 
least  a  dozen  young  men  and  three  or 
four  women,  who  had  been  trained 
under  his  own  supervision  to  do  the 
work  almost  as  well  as  he  could  him- 
self, and  then  he  went  to  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Elliot  and  said  to  him: 
"Do  you  want  to  make  three  or  four 
tines  as  much  money  as  you  can  act- 
ing as  cashier  in  the  Savings  Depart- 
ment  of   the   Atlas  Trust   Company?" 

"Well,  I  could  use  the  money;  I 
have  a  wife,"  said  Elliot.  "What's 
the    idea?" 

"Why,  it's  just  this,"  said  Gilmore. 
"There's  a  big  field  of  work.  The 
whole  United  States.  We  will  organize 
a  company.  It  will  take  some  money 
to  finance  the  proposition  and  open 
campaigns  all  over  the  country,  engage 
bright,  intelligent  young  men  who  can 
talk,  and  educate  them  up  to  talk 
savings;  make  contracts  with  leading 
savings  banks  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  make  a  barrel  of 
money.  I  know  the  game,  and  how 
to  train  the  men,  and  how  to  get  the 
deposits,  but  I  haven't  got  the  money 
to  finance  the  proposiion,  and  open 
tjie  right  kind  of  offices  in  New  York 
first,  and  afterwards  in  Chicago,  to 
cover  the  West,  and  perhaps  in  San 
Francisco.  I  will  furnish  the  manage- 
ment, you  get  the  money." 

"How  much  money  will  lit  take?" 
asked   Elliot. 

"Well  it  could  be  done  with  ten 
thousand  dollars,  twenty-five  thous- 
and would  be  better,  fifty  thousand 
would  do  it  in  big  style.  You  have  to 
make  a  contract  with  your  bank  to 
furnish  so  many  depositors  at  so 
much  for  every  hundred  dollars  of 
deposit,  then  you've  got  to  send  out 
your  workers  and  pay  them." 

"Then  I  guess  we  can  get  the 
money,"  said  Elliot,  "and  there  isn't 
any  use  in  having  too  many  cooks  to 
make   the  broth.     Just  you   and    I   are 
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good  enough.  I  can  get  ten  thousafl 
dollars  to  start  on  easily  enough,  ail 
then  if  we  need  more  it  will  be  m 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  it.  I  hafl 
confidence  in  you.  You're  not  vem 
pretty  to  look  at  and  you're  nothiB 
but  a  kid,  but  Napoleon  was  nothil 
but  a  boy  when  he  conquered  Itafl 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  was  just  ofl 
of  the  cradle  when,  as  Webster  sail 
'He  smote  the  rock  of  national  creM 
and   abundant   streams   gushed   fort* 

"Go  to  it,  old  man.  Lay  out  youi 
campaign,  open  your  offices  in  NeB 
York,  get  your  fighting  men  togetH 
and  I  will  furnish  the  ammunition."    ] 

The  plan  of  Paul  Gilmore  was 
ply  a  contract  to  secure  one  thou 
or  more  depositors  to  a  savings  ban! 
im  any  given  city  or  town.  Then  4 
first  class  man  was  sent  t6  that  plafl 
with  several  workers  to  help  him 
This  man  to  be  a  good  talker,  capabj 
of  interesting  a  lot  of  wage  earners 
with  money  to  deposit.  His  helpers 
were  good  house  to  house  canvassers 
Six  month  to  a  year  would  carry  oul 
a  campaign,  with  a  handsome  pro.it 
to  Gilmore,  and  good  salaries  to  th( 
workers. 

Paul  Gilmore  is  now,  I  should  tbinls 
fort3r  years  old,  perhaps  forty-five. 
His  present  office  is  in  New  York, 
Nothing  very  showy  about  it,  bm 
quietly  elegant.  Gilmore  himself  does 
no  outside  work,  but  is  the  genera; 
manager  of  a  score  of  campaigns,  car- 
ried on  in  this  country.  Anothei 
office  in  Chicago  directs  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Middle  West.  The 
Pacific  States  don't  run  so  much  ta 
Savings  Banks.  The  big  business  oi 
Gilmore  &  Co.  is  conducted  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
East,  where  millions  of  workers  draw 
a  weekly  salary,  sufficient  to  let  them 
put  by  a  deposit  of  from  one  dollar 
to  ten  dollars  a  week.  I  suppose  Giln 
more  is  a  millionaire.  "Mac,"  the 
young  man  who  tried  to  impress  mq 
with  his  trifling  salary  of  $104.7 
week,  says  he  has  a  fine  residenc 
Mt  Vernon,  just  out  of  New  York 
City,  and  that  his  family  is  attractive, 
Mac  had  charge  of  a  campaign  here 
in  Holyoke,  and  he  considers  Gilmore] 
the  greatest  man  on  earth.  Of  cour 
there  are  others,  but  certainly  this 
boy  has  built  up  a  business  that  ii 
worth  while.  It  is  a  good  proposition 
for  a  young  man  or  woman,  with  a 
Savings  Bank  account,  is  far 
likely  to  be  a  success  than  a  young 
person  who  spends  every  dollar  as  he 
goes  along,  consoling  himself  with  the! 
thought  he's  young,  and  there's  more! 
coming  next  week.  Opportunity 
comes  to  most  people,  not  once  but 
many  times  in  a  lifetime,  and  having 
a  few  hundred  dollars  or  a  few  thous 
and  dollars  to  back  up  the  opportunity 
is  very  much  worth  while.  If  yc 
don't  believe  me  ask  Carl  Marsha 
who  has  done  a  good  deal  to  induce 
young  people  to  save  money. 
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Engrossed  by  P.   W. 

The  "BUSINESS  EDUCATOR"  is 
giving  every  teacher  and  student  real 
value  in  every  issue;  cannot  afford  to 
miss  a  number,  so  here  is  where  we 
stay  with  you  another  year. — C.  Lafay- 
ette Bosworth,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Costello,   Scranton,    Pa. 

I  enjoyed  the  last  number  of  the 
'BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  very  much. 
I  read  every  thing  in  it  and  it  is  all 
good,  but  the  page  of  business  writing 
each  month  is  worth  the  price  of  sub- 
scription.    With  best  wishes,  I  am, 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PUBLISHES  cash  art 
assignments,   lessons 
and    articles    on    Car- 
tooning,  Lettering  and 
Designing.  Illustrating, 
Chalk-Talking  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  ARTISTS   AND   ART   STUDENTS.      No 
free  samoles.  send  one  dollar  NOW  for  a  6  months'  subscription— 
If  not  satisfied  your  dollar  will  he  refunded. 

LIFE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE   HUMAN   FIGURE 

nderful  set  of  40  plates  containing  over  ZOO  drawing  direct 
l  the  nude,  in  fine  portfolio,  no  artist  or  art  student  can  afford 
'  to  be  without  them,  price  $5.    10V  off  if  sent  with  subscription  to  the  art  magazine. 
We  also  have  other  plates  for  practical  commercial  artists  and  art  students-  4    ani- 
mal plates,  40  Foliage  and  Scenery  plates.  40  Decorative    Figures    after   ^ha   plates 
at  %h  each  set.     The  4  sets  of  plates  with  magazine  for  b  months.  H6.60.      All  plates  sold 
on  guaranteeof  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.    You  can  t  \ose-SEND  NOW. 
G.  H.  LOCKWOOD.  Dept.  659,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN    , 
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They  win  Certificates  by  the  hundreds  in  Parkersburg,  as  you  will  see  from  the  above  photographs. 
Mr.  Carr,  supervisor  of  penmanship,  is  enthusiastic,  and  under  his  direction,  the  teachers  secure  excellent 
results.  Mr.  Kress  is  a  special  teacher  in  McKinley  School  and  spent  some  time  at  the  Zanerian  last 
summer. 


YOUR  NAME  elee«nt>y  written  ° 

,UU"     I1*»IYI&    3  cards.  10c;  doz.,  2S, 
P.J.    BRAD  Y,  PENMAN, 

ABERDEEN,   S.    DAE. 
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WANTED   IM 
BANKS 


E.  L.  Grady  the  well  known  commer- 
cial teacher,  Madison,  Wis.,  sent  us  an 
announcement  of  his  marriage  to  Miss 
'  Lorna  Yoight  on  December  :!(>,  L920. 
The  B.  E.  and  his  friends  extend  con- 
gratulations   and    best   wishes. 
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White  Ink  for  Expert  Pen  Artists 

By  return  mail  on  receipt  of  25c,  coin  or  stamps. 

J.  W.  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  fOUR  UrtN 

nps;  75c 

■th  sn>. 


tnufacturing  rubber 
_bber  makes  b tamps 
This  business  can  be  started  with  a  small 
capital  and  paya  a  fine  profit.     It  requires 


of 
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professional  penman,  artis 
For  anyone  desiring  to  enter  a  small  busine: 
own  it  will  pay  them  to  investigate  this.     W 
full  particulars.     Today.     Now. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Chemist 

1530  Tall  Road.  Room  4  CINCINNATI.  DHlO, 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier,  P.  O.  Clerk.  Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  Rural  Carrier,  etc.,  composed  of  ques- 
tions used  in  recent  Government  eliminations  and  lesson 
sheets  arranged  exactly  same  way.  Our  $15  courses  only 
$5  for  short  time.  Satisfaction  guarantied  or  money 
refunded.     Our  students   have   made  99.50  per  cent,    in 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL,  Box  331,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  Pen  for  Every  Need 

No  writing  need  has  been  faced  within  more  than  half  a 
century  that  has  not  been  foreseen  and  met  by  Esterbrook. 

Wherever  you  go,  in  any  dealer's  shop,  you'll  find  the 
famous  Esterbrook  line  displayed  prom'nently.  Choose  from 
the  case,  order  by  number  and  buy  by  the  box — it  is  red. 

For,  regardless  of  your  particular  need  you  will  get  pen 
performance  on  which  a  leadership  has  been  built  and  held. 
Insist  on  Esterbrook. 


The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


92-100  Dels 


Camden,  N.  J. 
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Specimens  which  have  been  received 
from  Arturo  Pacheco,  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
show  that  he  has  considerable  ability 
for  ornamental  penmanship.  We  hope 
to  see  more  of  his  work  from  time  to 
time. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas  M2 
Certificates. 


Card  Expert 


You  wil  be  pleased  with  a 
Ornamental  cards 
Flourished  at    7E 

ARTHUR  L.  PIGG. 


at  35c;  Script  at  50c: 
:.    or    Mixed    at    50c. 

Bn  54.  Chillihcote.  Mo 


M  ss  Edna  Schuppener,  Supervisor 
of  Writing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Marion,  Ohio,  began  her  work  there 
in  September,  1920,  and,  judging  from 
all  reports,  her  experience  as  a  super- 
or  is  placing  the  writing  in  the 
Marion  schools  on  a  high  standard  of 
excellence 

On  April  12,  1911,  Miss  Schuppener 
entered  the  Zanerian  College  of  Pen- 
■anship,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  re- 
mained until  August  26,  1911.  In  1912 
she  returned  to  the  Zanerian  for  a 
short  course,  when  she  graduated  in 
the    Supervisors'    Course. 

Before  accepting  the  Marion  posi- 
tion. Miss  Schuppener  supei 
Witing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Springfield,  Ohio  for  a  number  of 
years  with  much  success.  But  why 
shouldn't  she?  She  writes  a  very 
■rong  business  hand,  posse- 
pleasing  personality,  is  well  educated 
Eld  has  had  several  years  oi  success- 
fnl   experience. 

The  Valentine  Design  on  the  cover 
was   engraved   by    M.    .Montague,   Chi- 
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EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist 

P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes, 
suitable  for  Bookkeeping  Texts,  Copy- 
slips,  etc.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


America's  Finest  Penman  t 


FhANCIS  i*    COURTNEY.    Bo 


,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg.   SCRANTON.  PI. 


Have  Your  Choice  Specimens  Photographed 

By  An   EXPERT! 

Every  DETAIL 
faithfully  and  ac- 
curately repro- 
duced. You  will 
be  delighted.  NOT 
EXPENSIVE.  Write 


3249  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Card  Writing 

Ornamental  (one  name)  25c  dozen,  plain  20c. 

Ornamental  (different  names)  30c  dozen,  plain  25c. 
Bookform  Card  Cases,  10c  extra. 
Stamps  or  Silver 

LESLIE  E.  JONES.  Elbridge,  N.  Y- 

Gold  and  Silver  Powder 


YOUR  SIGNATURE  on  a  cut  for  printing.  S2  75. 

Bird  Flourish  Postal  Cards,    twelve  designs  in  different 

ei.lers.  space  for  name.  20c  a  doz.  Sample  for  red  stamp. 


all  to  one  address  for  only  $3.50. 

LEE  F.  EVANS,        EAST  DURHAM,  N.  CAR. 

PUT  IVE  W  LIFE 

into  your  writing-,  new  gracefulness  and  accur- 
acy "into  your  signature  by  practicing  from 
specimens  of  my  actual  work.  Superior  ornate 
cards,  per  dozen,  40c;  three  dozen,  $1.00.  Full 
page  of  inspirational  ornate  writing,  75c.  Two 
sets  of  capitals,  50c.  No  premiums.  Superior 
quality.  Address, 
S.  O.  SMITH,  14  Guon  Sq.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Made  $40  in  Six  Hours! 

I  made  Forty  Dollars  in  six  hours  taking 
orders  for  Cards.  You  can  make  big  money 
spare  time  taking  orders.  Agent  wanted  ir. 
ever}  Public  and  High  School  in  America. 
Only  hustlers  need  answer.  15  Written  Cards 
and  Pocket  (  ase,  50c;  3  dozen  and  case,  $1.00. 
Address, 

BLY,  THE  PENMAN, 

BOX    116  TRAFFORD     PA. 

Students  of  Penmanship  and  Penman.  Too. 

My    specimens   will    inspire    and    help   you 
am^zi    gly.      13  slit  s  of  paper  with  L'i.  wei  ds 


%A/j»j  +  rt  A  Better  Signature. 
WflllC  n  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA.    C«L. 


prisinu  the  whole  alphabet,  for $1.00.  '" 
work  is  s.  perior  to  that  done  by  05  per 
of  the  professional    penmen 


States. 
give  a 


United 
We  think  vou 
ood  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 


EVERYONE!!! 
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should  have  these  ins 
RAINBOW  ASSORTMENT, 
w  th  any  name  executed  in  bold  dashv  ornate 
penmanship,  on  white,  black,  green,  purple  and 
different  colored  cards,  with  black,  white,  gold 
and  silver  inks  ■•  50c. 

ONE  DOZEN  finest  white  cards  and  case  35c. 
SPECIMEN  POEM  written  in  bold  dashy  ornate 
stvle  on  blue  paper  with  black,  white,  gold  and 
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YOUR  Name  in  Fine  Penmanship  on  3  cards.  Different 
Colors.  Embellished,  Attractive  Designs.  10c.  PEN- 
MANSHIP LESSONS  BY  MAIL--I  can  make  one  pen- 
man of  vou  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  yoing  away  to  school.  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  tine  penmanship  FREE.     Address 

T.   M.  1EVIS,  Box  2S-C.  Chillicothe,   Mo. 


CARDWRITERS 

THE   Bookform   Pocket  Card  Case   is  the 
Cardwriter's  best  friend  everywhere.      Ad- 
vertise a  card  case  FREE  with  every  dozen  cards 
you  write  and  be  a  success. 
Send  5c  for  sample  card  case:  or  better  still 
5(lc  for  large 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

b=  HOWARD  &  BROWN™ 

Rockland,  Maine 


HARMO>Y  IN  "F 
ship,  consisting  i 
stvles.  an  inspira. 
FiUORISHED  BIR 


ate  penman- 
the     apttal    V  in  36  different 
n  to  any  lover  of  Art        75  c. 
CARDS.     Any  name  written 
„,„oted  bird  flourish.  15c.     7  flourished 
cards,  illuminated,  all  different  $1  CO 

PENMEN  and  CARDWRITERS 

Send   10c   for   sam    les  of   all   k;nds  of  blank  cards.    The 

new  lazzbo  Comic  Joker  will  be  ready  about  March  1st. 


nd  oth 
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ting  of  Card 
Year  Cards.   Comic  or  Joker  Cards, 
terns  of  interest  to  Penmen. 


F.  N.  LAWRENCE,    P.  0.  Box  411    Portland,  Ind. 


Penman.  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE     BOOK    ON  COMMERCIAL    PEN    LETTERING 


Mcm^'^M 


[Tanged  to 


School  use.)     A  eora- 

...  _n  the  use  oi  the  Marking,  Shading,  Plain, 
cial.  Border  ami  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contains 
pages  7Jfc  xlOJfi  illustrating  148  plates  of  Commercial 
Alphabets,  D*  signs,  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corners, 
ders.  Scroll  Designs,  etc..  with  complete  instructions 


Addnss  THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  LETTERING  PEN  CO., 
Department.  F.     PQNIIAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


mpl 
This  book  has  a  beautiful  fror 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  g« 
book  to  be  exactlv  as  represented  or 
Prepaid,  $1.00.     Comp  ete  catalog  of  Lett< 


irantee  (hi* 
ring  Supplies 
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This    design    is    timely    as    it    com-     of   the    story   of   the    cherry   tree    and     lar  lines  and  let  us  see  the  results, 
memorates  the  birth  of  "Washington —     little   hatchet,  etc.,  etc.  (See  Mr.  Brown's  instructions  on 

it  has  meaning  as  it  reminds  us  again         Try  your  skill  on  a  design  on  simi-     next  page) 


DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 
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E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


□  ,  and  stamps 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ngs subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
rive  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its   value. 


PEN  PORTRAITURE 

The  mastery  of  pen  technique 
Beans  much  to  the  practical  designer 
and  engrosser.  Pen 
drawings  are  best  for 
reproduction  by  the 
photo  engraving  pro- 
cess. The  etched  plate 
retains  the  effect  of 
the  pen  and  ink  work, 
and  can  be  handled 
by  any  printer  on  a 
letter  press  with  satis- 
factory results.  Brush 
work  has  its  advantages,  however,  for 
■grossed  resolutions,  as  soft,  pleas- 
ing effects  can  be   obtained  quickly. 

rhe  design  was  first  laid  off 
Kughly  in  pencil  to  obtain  proper  ar- 
rangement and  balance  of  the  differ- 
ent parts.  A  carefully  executed  pencil 
drawing  followed  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  and  masses  in  the 
portrait.  To  obtain  soft,  well  blended 
torn-  with  hard  pen  lines  is  a  knack 
which  can  only  be  mastered  by  the 
Rost  persistent  study  and  practice. 

Study  the  tone  values  critically. 
Oli-'  rve  that  the  background  on  light 
He  <>f  the  face  is  darker  in  tone  than 
that  on  the  shadow  side.  Suggest  all 
color  values  in  pencil  and  this  will  en- 
able you  to  proceed  with  the  pen  and 
ink  work  in  a  more  direct  manner. 
A  Gill  'it  Xo.  TO  pen  may  be  used  for 
modeling  the  face  and  a  stub  pen  for 
Be  c<  at  and  a  part  of  background. 
Variety  in  thickness,  spacing  and  di- 
rection of  the  lines  will  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Use  Zanerian  India 
ink. 

It  is  said  that  Washington  tried  the 
Hutting  qualities  of  his  little  hatchet 
on  a  cherry  tree,  and  facing  punish- 
ment, he  acknowledged  the  act  be- 
cause he  could  not  tell  a  lie.  Hence 
the  meaning  of  the  decorative  feature 
of  this  design,  the  branch  with  cher- 
ries and   the   hatchet. 

The  lettering  and  figures  above  and 
beluw  the  picture  are  finished  in  stip- 
ple, as  solid  black  letters  would  have 
a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  effect 
of  the  penwork  in  the  likeness.  Pen- 
cil the  lettering  aiming  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  different  styles,  uniform 
size,  spacing,  etc. 

The  dots  and  lines  on  lettering  were 
made  with  Chinese  White  in  a  clean 
pen.  The  lines  in  the  highest  lights  in 
the  face  may  be  softened  by  cross- 
hatching  with  Chinese  White. 


How  to  Use  Your  Mind,  by  Harry 
D.  Kitson,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  of 
!  sychology,  University  of  Chicago. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth  cover, 

■  ages. 
This  book  was  written  particularly 
for  students  in  schools  and  c 
and  teachers  who  see  the  importance 
of  supervised  study;  but  all  men  and 
women  in  business,  professional  or 
home  life,  who  desire  to  regulate  and 
etficientize  their  minds,  will  find  in 
the  stimulating,  authoritative  and 
practical  chapters  of  this  book  a  mes- 
..  hich  will  work. 
The  book  explains  how  to  take 
notes  properly,  how  to  memorize  read- 
ily, how  to  form  study  habits,  how  to 
concentrate  easily,  how  to  reason  log- 
ically and   how   to  express   with  facil- 


Marketing  Problems,  by  Melvin 
Thomas  Copeland,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Marketing,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw- 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth  bound, 
363   pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  pro- 
vide concrete  problems  in  marketing 
for  use  in  instruction.  Many  of  the 
problems  stated  here  already  have 
been  used  in  the  class  wofk  in  market- 
ing in  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
\dministration,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  for  this  class  that  the 
book  primarily  is  published. 

The  problems  are  selected  to  illus- 
trate specific  points  to  be  developed 
by  analysis  and  discussions.  Although 
frequently  the  identity  of  the  individ- 
ual company  or  establishment  is  dis- 
guised,  the  cases  are  based  upon  ac- 
tual   business    experience. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  chapters:  Marketing  Meth- 
ods and  Policies;  Conditions  Deter- 
mining Demand;  Retail  Trade:  Whole- 
sale Trade;  Methods  of  Marketing 
Materials,  Equipment  and  Supplies  for 
Wholesale  Consumption;  Sales  Man- 
agement: Brands,  Trade  Marks  and 
Advertising;  Price  Policies  and  Bib- 
liography. 

Applied  Graphology,  by   A.  J.   Smith. 

Published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 

Company,    New    York    City,    X.    Y. 

197  pages. 

This  book  explains  how  to  analyze 
character  from  handwriting.    The  first 


part  consists  of  reproductions  of 
many  different  styles  of  handwriting, 
snowing  the  mental  and  physical  traits 
indicated  by  different  characteristics 
of  the  handwriting.  This  is  co 
iently  arranged  for  ready  reference. 

The  second  part  contains  a  list  of 
personal  characteristics  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  handwriting  which  indicate 
these  characteristics.  This  also  is  ar- 
ranged for  convenient  reference. 


JAMES  K.  LOWE  DEAD 

All  persons  interested  in  penman- 
ship and  engrossing  and  especially 
those  who  knew  of  his  work  and  good 
qualities  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  James  K.  Lowe,  who 
for  quite  a  while  past  has  been  on  the 
engrossing  staff  of  W.  E.  Dennis  ;;:>; 
Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
Mr.  Dennis  wrote  us  under  date  of 
lanuarv  9.  informing  us  of  his  death, 
and  we  feel  that  nothing  more  ap- 
propriate could  be  given  here  than  the 
letter  from  Mr.   Lowe's  employer: 

"It  is  with  much  sadness  that  I  in- 
form you  of  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
K.  Lowe,  an  old  Zanerian  College 
graduate,  who  has  been  with  us  for 
the  past  six  years. 

"Mr.  Lowe  developed  into  a  hue 
all-round  engrosser  and  illuminator. 
and  a  more  hard  working,  faithful,  re- 
liable man  I  have  never  seen.  He 
was  very  industrious — always  busy  at 
something.  A  piece  of  his  work,  done 
at  odd  spells,  is  'Lincoln's  Address  at 
Gettysburg,'  richly  illuminated  on 
parchment"  21  by'  30  inches.  This 
beautiful  specimen  was  the  result  of 
years  of  work,  done  as  he  found  spare 
"time,  and  yet  he  never  quite  finished 
it:  he  was  just  waiting  for  a  little 
more  spare  time  and  it  would  have 
been  done.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  this  piece  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  it. 

"Mr.  Lowe  was  also  remarkably  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  tools;  and  he  could 
make  anything  he  wanted  to  An 
automatic  spacing  T  square  and  an 
adjustable  drawing  table  remain  in  his 
home  as  examples  of  his  very  clever 
workmanship. 

"Mr.  Lowe  will  be  greatly  missed 
at  this  place  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  another  man  who  measures  up  all- 
round  as  well  as  he  did. 

"His  illness  finally  developed  into 
pneumonia,  and  he  died  very  suddenly 
Saturdav.  January  S,   1921. 

"He  was  about  forty-two  years  old, 
a  Korean,  as  you  of  course  know,  and 
had  been  in  this  country  about  twenty 
years.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  baby 
boy  of  a  little  less  than  two  years  of 

W.  E.  DEXXIS. 


»W 


H.    B.    Lehman, 
mental    Writing 


Central    High    School.    St.    Louis.    Mo.      This    is  one    of   the   speciiru 
nd    Flourishing   in   the    contest    conducted   last  year  by  J.   Austin   Br 


for    Mr.    Lehn 


TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of  Com- 
merce, St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Test  No.  6 
'Business  Correspondence" 

l 
Why  is  the  ability  to  write  a  good 
is  Letter  a  most  valuable  qual- 
ification? WKat  do  you  understand  as 
the  Mechanical  Details  of  a  Business 
Letter?  Name  fifteen  classes  of  Busi- 
ness   Letters. 

How  is  Personality  reflected  in  Cor- 
respondence? Define  in  terms  of 
Bu  mess  Correspondence:-  Tone,  At- 
tractiveness, Display,  Brevity.  Origi- 
nality. 

3 

Why  is  Filing  a  subject  of  mosl   im 
portance?      Name   and   briefly   explain 
three  systems  of  Letter  Filing. 
4 

How  many  classes  of  U.  S.  Mail 
are  there?  Give  one  example  and 
Rate  of  Postage  for  each  class.  What 
is  a  Money-Order?  A  Registered 
Letter?  A  Special  Delivery?  Parcel 
Post?     Insured  Mail? 

What  is  a  Telegram?  A  Cablegram? 
Name  three  kinds  of  Telegrams.  Con- 
dense    the    following   into   a    ten-word 
■  i  we: 

"I  will  be  at  the  Union  Station, 
Denver,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon on  Saturday.     Meet  me  at 


ticket     window    "A."       Bring    any 

important     letters    that    I    should 

see  without  delay." 
6 

Prepare  a  Newspaper  Advertise- 
ment of  not  more  than  20  words,  set- 
ting forth  your  best  qualifications  for 
some  position  for  which  you  believe 
yi  a  an   best  fitted. 

Prepare  an  outline   for  a  three   min- 
ute talk,  giving  the  special  advantages 
and    superiority    of    a    certain     Type- 
writer  or  Automobile. 
8 

Give  the  chief  uses  and  advantages 
of  the  following  Office  Appliances: 
Adding  Machine,  Typewriter,  Calcu- 
lating Machine,  Check  W  riter.  Filing 
Cabinet,  Dictaphone,  Letter  Press, 
Addressograph.  Multigraph,  Mimeo- 
graph. 

9 

Write  a  short  report  on  how  you 
would  take  care  of  a  Business  Office. 
Include  such  details  as  you  consider 
the  efficient  Stenographer  or  Office 
Assistant  should  be  able  to  handle 
without  further  instructions  from  the 
employer. 

10 

Using  your  best  Correspondence 
and  Salesmanship  ability,  write  a 
Letter  of  Application  of  not  more 
than  150  words,  offering  your  ser- 
vices For  some  position  in  which  you 
are  best  qualified,  employment  start- 
ing immediately  after  your  graduation 
from  school.     Stick  to  facts. 


TYPEWRITERS 

Delivered  Free  by  Parcel  Post. 

All  makes  rented  or  sold  on  Monthly  Payments  ol 
only  $4.00.  Prices  $40.00  and  up.  Home  Study 
Courses  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Free  oi 
Tui  ion.  Learn  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  dur* 
ing  your  spare  time.      Address 

Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio 


PiTMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges,  High 
Schools.  Parochial  School',  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

805   LINCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO.   OHIO 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen 

eral  writing  in  plain  or  foun 

tain  pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  fo 

Bpecial   writing,    engrossing 

etc. 


At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS&CO.,  MFR. 

271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  II 
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Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  unique  signature  above 
ha-  been  lost  in  the  engraving,  some  of  the  work  being 
po  fine  that  the  engraver  could  reproduce  it  only  very 
indistinctly. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Swartzendruber  hopes  to  favor  the  B.  E.  with  more  of 
fine  work  from  time  to  time.     He  intends  establishing 

headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.  California,  and  to 
advertise  his  work.     His  present  address  is  Upland.  Cali. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph   Gillott   &   Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


Bus 


r $  .50  1   doz $  .20 

o.    2.    Zanerian    Medial    Pen    No.    3, 
rd    Pen    No.    4,    Zanerian    Falcon   Pen    No.   5, 
No.    6. 


$1.25  <4     gr $.40        1    doz $.15 

Special     prices     in     quantities.       We     also    handle     Gillott's, 
Hunt's,   Spencerian   &   Esterbrook's  pens.     Write   for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 
1   Complete    set    (12    pens) $0.35 


1  Triangular  Straight  Holder,   "J/J    inches $0.20 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,    6   inches 20 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber,   SM   inches 25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,   6X   inches 25 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1  Good    Grip    Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1  All-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


INKS 


H    do 


single  pointed   pens,   1,    IK*,  2,  2K    3,   V/z 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

:.    single    pointed    pens     15 

:.   double   pointed    pens    35 

pointed,   any    No 


Zanerian  India  Ink: 


jble 


.60 


PEN  HOLDERS 

nerian    Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood: 

inches $1  25  8    inches 

nerian   Oblique   Holdei     ~ 


mold's   Japan    Ink: 
rly  Vi  pt.,  $  .45        1  pt. 


1   doz.   bottles  express.  .$4.(10 


express,  $  .65        1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


8 


ian  Expert  Oblique   Holder,   IVi 

20         1  doz.     1.25 

75         Yi   gr $3.50 

sior   Oblique    Holder,   6  inches: 


ches: 
Vi   gr 
1   gr. 


.$1.00 
.$  .60 


..$6.50 
.$12.00 


Zaner   Method    Str 

1  only     15 

Yi  doz 50 


•i    gr $3.00  1    gr.    . 

light    Holder,    T/3   inches: 

*  doz.     90         'A   gr. 

%   gr $2.50  1   gr. 


CARDS 

White,   black  and   six  different  colors : 

100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.), 

$1.00,   1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design  Cards: 

With    space    for    name.      Two    different    sets    of    12    each. 
Every   one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards $  .40 

3  sets,   36  cards 25  12  sets,   144  cards 70 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Rowe  Shorthand 


is  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  contribution  its  publishers  have  made 

&  \     to   commercial   education.      The   country    needs   a   better    system   of 

line  char-     \ 

\    shorthand,   promoted   by   a   progressive   company   that   will   co- 
acters  are        \  *  J        r     b  r      • 

used  to  express  \    operate    effectively    with    schools    and    teachers    in    raising 


Excep- 
tions to 
rules  are 
unknown. 


all  the  basic  con- 
sonant and  vowel 
sounds. 


Shading  any  char- 
acter adds  the 
sound  of  r,  the 
only  shading  in 
the  system. 


Joined  vowel  signs 
are  employed  to 
express  initial  and 
final  vowels. 


The  position  of 
the  first  consonant 
stroke  in  an  out- 
line indicates  defi- 
nitely the  vowel 
following  the  con- 
sonant. 


shorthand  teaching  standards. 


THE  ROWE  ALPHABET 

SHORT  CHARACTERS 

R  CH  T 


MEDIUM  CHARACTERS 


Consonants 
M         F 


Vowels 


K                         A 

E 

I 

0 

•" 

~> 

J 

\ 

LONG  CHARACTERS 

; 


SPACE  CHARACTERS 

B 

G 

SH            \VH 

ST 

n 

Cj 

C              D 

R   BLENDS 

O 

TR       DR 


/ 


KR     THR       PR 


GR    SHR      STR 


Cj 


Prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes conform  to 
the  etymological 
structure  of 
words. 


Principles  of  con- 
traction eliminate 
the  dropping  of 
terminations  and 
make  it  possible 
to  write  words 
in  full  phonetic 
form. 


Rowe  outlines  are : 
Brief — they  aver- 
age a  stroke  to  a 
syllable. 


Legible — they  ex- 
press in  full  the 
sounds  of  words. 


Facile  —  the  char- 
Word-signs  are  /  To  judge  a  shorthand  system  accurately  and  impar-  \  acters  are  el- 
few— only  82  /  ...  ,  .  ,  .  \  liptical  and 
^  .  .  ,  /  tially  you  must  really  learn  it  so  as  to  determine  how  it  \  r 
to  be  learned  /  \  not  geo- 
in  the  entire/       functions   in  recording   speech.     We   offer   responsible   teachers      \       metrical. 

/stem.     /       our    Teachers    Correspondence    Course    in    Theory,    Technique,    and 

Teach.ng    Methods    of    Rowe    Shorthand.      Write    for    particulars    today. 


~7try  /-f.*n7hZ>u^y&L 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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The  Remington  Typewriter 
Gives  to  Every  Pupil  Who 
Learns  Its   Skilled   Use  — 


Superior  typing  speed— the 
world's  record  for  actual  gross 
speed  in  typing  was  made  on  a 
Remington. 

Superior  letter  writing 
speed  —  the  Remington  Self- 
Starter  saves  nearly  a  minute  in 
the  typing  of  every  letter. 

Superior  earning  power  — 
measured  by  the  volume  of  the 
day's  work. 

Here  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  pays  every  typist  to  be  a 
Remington  operator. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Co, 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 


THE     VOCABULARY     METHOD 


A  Pioneer  course,  which  makes   use  of  scientific   and 

psychological   principles   in  teaching 

touch  typewriting 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH,  b.  Sci.  in  Ed.,  ll.  b..  m.  Accts. 

Asst.  Sapt.  and  Phn.  of  Haskell  Institute 


Also  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping,  The  Tablet  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping  and  a  complete  line  of  modern  commercial  texts 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Battle  Creek, 


Michigan 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 

Send  for  Catalog.  Personal  service  of  R.  J. 
Bennett.  C,  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  G.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bide. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


& 


__ ■  .    .. [5\ 


WHITEWATER 

Summer  Session,  1921,  June  20th  to  July  30th 

Eir  High  School  Commercial  Teachers 

A  State  Institution  specializing  in  the  preparation  of  Commercial  Teachers. 
A  large  faculty  of  Specialists  in  Commercial  Eucation. 
Courses  in  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching  all  commercial 
subjects. 

Special  courses  for  Supervisors  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing. 
For  further  particulars  address  the  President,  F.  S.  Hyer. 

STATE  COMMERCIAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


f 


w 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered.  . 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,   Arithmetic,   Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAMINA  TION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship 

a  training  school  for  teachers  of  practical  penmanship,  supervisors  of  writing,  professional  pen- 
men and  engrossers. 

The  most  practical  and  successful  teachers  of  penmanship  today  received  their  training  in 
the  Zanerian.     It  is  the  place  to  go  to  become  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  supervisor  or  penman. 

The  instruction  is  thorough  and  practical ;  the  penmanship  copies  are  full  of  life,  grace 
and  accuracy  (the  kind  which  inspire);  the  criticisms  are  helpful,  suggestive  and  painstaking; 
the  student  body  is  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  school  has  a  decided  penmanship 
atmosphere. 

The  Zanerian  is  the  home  of  Zaner  Method  Writing.  Superintendents  and  school  offi- 
cials come  to  us  for  supervisors  and  special  teachers  of  writing.  Those  who  are  Zanerian- 
trained  are  in  demand,  and  because  of  their  ability  to  teach  rapid,  practical  penmanshp,  are 
succeeding  everywhere.     We  cheerfully  assist  our  pupils  in  securing  positions. 

Instructions  in  Public  School  Methods  in  Penmanship  begin  June  20. 
Pupils  may  enroll  either  before  or  after  that  date. 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  of 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 

Each   and    every    alphabetic 
with   no   appendages.      There  i 
letter.      The    Alphabet    Is    so 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coale 
vhich    form   easy    and   qv 


repi 


dupl 

d    or   letter.      Vov 

rientific  and  uniqu 

nting     the 


:haracter  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
e  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
io  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
jalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
quick  combinations;  hence  there  is 
triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
ire  connectible  with  the  consonants, 
of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
diphthongs.       Use    of    shorthand 


aterials  is  intensely  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same.  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a  single   stem — a   single  movement  of   the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 


Instead  of  obt; 
making  symbols 
and  long.  There 
tion  is  great, 
construction 


Thi- 


f  the 
NO   POSITION  w. 


jfficient  characters  for  an  alphabet  by 
d  shaded,  Paragon  makes  them  short 
intermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
ither  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 


rdlnary  longhand. 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS 


ragon   is   being   used    by    steno- 

iphers  in   official   Court  Repont- 

r„  in  various  departments  of  the 

S.    Government,    in    offices    of 

orporations   in    the    land — in    medical   and   scientific 

st  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 


work  where  th 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that 
ing  Paramo 
f  the  cities  for  public  schools  am 
ness  colleges  in  this  and  othe 


syste 


bu 


z  not  averse  to  others  teaoh- 
has  been  adopted  by  some 
also  by  some  of  the  leading 

countries. 


TEACHERS 
During  the   evenings  of  one   week  any   teacher  can 
learn   Paragon   well  enough  to  be  able  to  teach   it. 


Correspondence   Solicited 


Circulars   on   Application 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 


335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orle 


A  Michigan  School 


Says' 


"Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation  Pads  are 
the  greatest  invention  in  Business 
School  history. 

"We  use  them  for  figure  drills,  pen- 
manship inspiration,  bookkeeping  helps 
and  suggestions  along  so  many  lines, 
that  a  Pad  of  Mcintosh  Rapid  Calcula- 
tion is  on  every  Business  Course 
Student's  desk  for  form  help  alone. 

"Every  student  on  the  Calculating  or 
Listing  machines,  does  the  Mcintosh 
Calculation  course  as  "straight  thru" 
as  possible. 

"D.  C.  Mcintosh  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  every  commercial  school  owner 
or  teacher." 


We  have  thousands  of  letters  just  like  the 
above  on  file. 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

DOVER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,    MICHIGAN 
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Another 

Cote  Method  School 

Class  Room 
World  Record 


Four  students  of  the  Martin  School, 
Pittsburgh,  typed  an  average  of 
]  383  words  strange  matter  within  30 
minutes  without  error,  and  1 0  stu- 
dents won  Remington  Gold  Medals 

Cote'  Method  Typewriting 
makes  accurate  typists. 
A  sample  copy  is  75c. 


ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181  GLENDALE  AVENUE,  DETROIT 


A  Strong  Combination 

For  Your  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

Zaner  Method  Manual  144,  a  complete  instructor 
in  plain,  rapid  business  writing.  Copies  unequaled  in 
grace  and  accuracy,  and  instructions  so  complete  that 
every  minute  of  practice  produces  results. 

25c  a  copy,  $2.40  a  dozen.     Liberal  discount. 

The  Business  Educator  for  supplementary  work. 
Stunning  penmanship,  spurring  instructions,  articles 
and  stories.  Students  Edition,  $1.00  a  year. 

For  teachers,  the  Professional  Edition,  $1.50. 

Zaner  Handwriting  Scale,  shows  each  pupil  where 
he  is,  where  he  should  be,  and  how  to  get  there. 
25c  a  copy. 

Zaner  &  Bloser  Penmanship  Supplies  —  Firm 
paper,  hand-fitting  penholder,  smooth-gliding  pens, 
and  free  flowing  inks  that  make  practice  pleasant  and 
improvement  certain. 

Prices  so  low  that  no  student  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  using  them. 


PENMANSHIP    SPECIALISTS 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Gregg 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

A  distinctive  course  in  review  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of 

teaching  shorthand,  typewriting,  secretarial  duties  and  related 

business  subjects  given  annually  at  Gregg  School. 


Teachers  from  forty  states  and  Can- 
adian provinces  were  in  attendance 
at  the  1920  Normal  Session. 


Attending  the  Gregg  Summer 
School  is  a  most  delightful  and  prof- 
itable way  to  spend  your  vacation. 


Write  today  for  1921  bulletin. 


GREGG  SCHOOL 

6  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Rational  Typewriting 

The  Method  That  Trains  Experts 


© 


HE  success  of  Rational  Typewriting  may  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  Rationally  trained  experts.  The  method  has  become  success- 
ful because  it  is  based  on  the  sound  psy- 
chological principal  that  all  instruction 
must  begin  with  the  easy  and  advance  by 
gradual  stages  to  the  more  difficult.  In  type- 
writing, as  in  all  education,  nothing  is  so  im- 
portant as  the  "right  start."  These  well- 
known  experts  started  right: 

H.  0.  Blaisdell,  World's  Champion  for  1910  and 
1911. 

Emil  Trefzger,  World's  Champion  in  1914  and  three 
Unties  English  Champion. 

William  F.  Oswald,  World's  Champion  in  1919. 
Amateur  Champion  in  1915.  American  Cham- 
pion in  1916. 

Gus  Trefzger,  Amateur  Champion  in  1911. 

J.  L.  Hoyt,  Amateur  Champion  in  1910. 

Ruth  Lewis,  Winner  Chicago  Circle  School  Cham- 
pionship, 1919. 

Stella  P.  Boyden,  Winner  California  State  School 
Typewriting  Contest,  San  Francisco,  1920. 

Jessie  Peoples,  Winner  Tri-State  School  Typewrit- 
ing Contest. 

Louise  R.  Potter,  Winner  New  England  States 
School  Typewriting  Contest,  Boston,  1920. 

Leads  in  the  Schools 

Rational  Typewriting  is  taught  in  more  than  50r;  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 
(See  Official  Report  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  1918,  page  240.) 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  of  Honor 

Rational  Typewriting  was  the  system  adopted  by  the  Standard  Commercial 
School  at  the  Pan-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  and  was 
awarded  the  Gold   Metal   of  Honor  by  the  Superior  Jury  of  Awards. 

Two  Editions 

Revised  Edition   (for  long  courses) $1 .50 

Medal  of  Honor  Edition  (for  short  intensive  courses)  ...      1.20 


The    International    Typewriting    Cham- 
pionship   Trophy,   won   four   times 
by    Rational    Operators. 


THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 

KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 

Educational  and  Welfare  Activities 

supreme  board  of  directors 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  January  31,  1921 

2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

After  a  very  careful  examination,  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  has  approved  of 
the  adoption  of  the  following  texts  and  has  authorized  the  use  of  these  books  for  classes 
in  Knights  of  Columbus  Evening  Schools: 

Course  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Key  to  Course  in  Pitman's  Shorthand 
How  to  Become  an  Office  Stenographer 
Style  Book  of  Business  English 
A   Practical   Course  in   Touch   Typewriting 

The  Committee  appreciates  your  kindness  in  submitting  copies  for  examination. 
Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)     Wm.  J.  McGinley, 

Supreme  Secretary. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy"  and  particulars  of  a  Free  Correspondence  Course  for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  $1.60;     "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting,"  70c.    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 


What  the  World's  Champion  Shorthand  Writer  Says  of 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRILL 

CHARLES  L.  FRANK,  Sc.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Chairman  Department  of  Stenography  and  Typwriting,  Morris  High  School; 
Lecturer.  New  York  University  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Mr.  Clarence  A.   Pitman,  New   York,  January  22nd,    1921. 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Pitman: 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  copy  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  Drill,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
warmest  approval  of  this  book. 

Its  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  compiled  so  complete  and  successful  a  book  of 
exercises.     It  is  designed  to  develop  the  beginner  into  an  expert  shorthand  writer. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  this  book  is  that  the  material  is  such  as  to  arouse  the  interest  ofi 
the  student  and  quicken  his  enthusiasm.  The  practise  will  become  pleasure  rather  than  drudgery.  To  the 
teacher  the  progressive  difficulty  of  the  exercises  wLI  prove  of  immeasurable  value  in  testing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student. 

The  book  is  attractive  in  form,  the  paper  and  print  are  excellent.  In  fact,  in  going  through  the  book 
I  cannot  help  the  feeling  of  regret  that  I  am  not  now  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand  with  its  aid. 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Drill  is  as  far  superior  to  any  other  dictation  book  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
as  Pitmans's  Shorthand  is  superior  to  any  other  existing  system  of  shorthand. 

Very    truly    yours, 

NATHAN    BEHRIN. 

Size  8h  x  101  inches.      471   pages.     Price,  $3.00 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  ana*  Schools.       Specimen  Pages   Upon  Request 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 
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VOLUME  XXVI 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  MARCH,  1921 


NUMBER  VII 


TEACHING  THRIFT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
sent  to  the  school  boys  and  school 
girls  of  America  a  letter  compliment- 
ing them  on  the  large  number  of 
Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Saving 
Stamps   which   they  have  bought. 

What  better  training  in  business 
could  a  student  in  business  college  or 
high  school  get  than  to  buy  and  save 
these  stamps?  Young  men  and  young 
women  in  high  school  and  business 
college  expect  to  be  wage  earners  in 
a  short  time.  It  is.  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  they  learn  to  save  money 
as  well  as  to  make  it.  More  than 
that,  all  of  them  will  need  some  capi- 
tal when  they  begin  business. 

Don't  wait  until  after  you  graduate 
to  begin  to  be  a  business  man  or  a 
business  woman.  Buy  at  least  one 
Thrift  Stamp  every  week  and  'have 
some  money  working  for  you. 

In  this  connection,  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
•the  N.  E.  A  .  appointed  by  the  Section 
of  State  Superintendence  at  their 
meeting  at  Salt  Lake  City,  is  of  in- 
terest: 

"Thrift  education  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all 
school  systems,  and  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular instruction  in  all  schools,  either 
as  a  separate  course,  or  co-related 
with  kindred  subjects. 
■'The  field  of  instruction  in  Thrift 
should  be  limited  to  Thrift  in  time, 
money  and  material,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  duplication  of  the  work  now  being 
done. 

"We  recommend  careful  instruction 
in  simple  economic  principles  as  they 
pertain    to: 

1.  Work. 

2.  Production. 

I  3.  Systematic  saving,  wise  spend- 
ing and  careful  investment  of 
money. 

I  4.  Judicious  use  of  time  and  ma- 
terials. 

I    S.     A    broader    understanding    of 


financial  institutions  and  finan- 
cial   practice. 

"Project  work  has  demonstrated  its 
efficiency  in  many  lines  of  education, 
and  is  absolutely  essential  in  connec- 
tion with   the  teaching  of  Thrift. 

"Definite  courses  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  practical  economics 
should  be  provided  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades,  and  a  more  extended 
study  of  practical  finance  as  supplied 
to  government  fiscal  operations,  bank- 
ing, life  insurance,  and  the  like, 
should  be  given  in  connection  with  a 
regular  course  in  economics  in  the 
high  school. 

"As  a  method  of  furthering  the 
practice  of  saving  money  and  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  safe  invest- 
ment, school  savings  sytems,  utilizing 
Government  Savings  Securities  and 
savings  bank  facilities,  should  be 
worked  out.  It  is  not  enough  that 
students  should  merely  be  encouraged 
to  save  money.  They  should  be  given 
a  practical  opportunity  in  the  schools 
to  invest  their  savings. 

"We  recommend  cordial  co-opera- 
tion wiht  the  Savings  Division  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  the  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association,  and  other  or- 
ganizations qualified  to  help  in  this 
work." 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Akihi'r  G.  Skeei.es  -------    Editor 

E.  W.  Bloser Business  Manager 

Published   monthly    (except  July   and   August) 

By  THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

118  N.   High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Entered  at  Columbus,  O.,  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


Subscribe  for  5  Years 

You  who  have  teen  taking  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for  years 
and  expect  to  continue  to  take  it 
for  years  to  come — and  we  are  glad 
to  say  there  are  many  of  you — may 
be  interested  in  this  offer: 

FIVE  YEARS  FOR  $5.  (Pro- 
fessional Edition.)  You  save  $2.50 
at  the  present  price,  and  are  guar- 
anteed against  any  increase. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 
If  you  wish  to  buy  a  school,  sell  a 
school,  find  a  position,  secure  a  teach- 
er or  choose  a  text  book  look  over 
our  advertisements  carefully  and  an- 
swer those  which  appeal  to  you. 

If  the  thing  you  want  is  not  adver- 
tised, advertise  your  wants.  It  will 
cost  you  very  little.  Write  for  terms. 
Answers  to  your  advert'sements  will 
be  forwarded  unopened  without 
charge  if  you  wish  to  have  them  sent 
in  our  care. 

If  your  advertisement  is  to  appear 
in  the  April  number  copy  should  reach 
us  by  March  10.  The  cost  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  size  occupied.  The 
minimum  is  three-sevenths  of  an  inch 
or  six  agate  lines.  The  cost  of  such 
an  advertisement  is  less  than  $2.00. 


NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'     FEDERATION 
WILL  MEET  IN    ST.   LOUIS 

After  the  February  number  was 
printed  we  received  a  telegram  from 
President  Grant  announcing  that  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
the  Statler  Hotel  in  St.  Louis.  This 
change  is  made  necessary  because  it 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  hotel 
accommodations  in  Detroit  at  the 
time  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  as 
other  meetings,  already  scheduled,  had 
reserved  the  larger  hotels.  The 
change  in  place  was  suggested  by 
Detroit  people  themselves,  after  look- 
ing over  the  situation  in  Detroit,  and 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Detroit  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  the  Federation  Executive 
Committee. 


Neither  capital,  no  influence,  nor 
college  learning,  nor  all  combined 
have  proved  able  to  contend  in  busi- 
ness successfully  against  the  energy 
and  indomitable  will  which  spring 
from  all-conquering  poverty.  —  Car- 
negie. 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'   Edition    $100  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are    - 


both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  tie 
old   as   well   as   the   new   address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month   (or  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
>  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
ed.) 


Are  you  working  on  your  copy  for  the  contest?  Many  have  sent  me  copies  for  the  display — splendid  copies 
they  are,  too.     May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  examining  copies   from   you? 

Our  copies  this  month  are  just  a  little  more  difficult,  and  this  simply  means  that  you  must  work  a  little  harder 
and  possibly  spend  a  little  more  time  in  practice. 

No  worth  while  task  was  ever  accomplished  without  hard  work.  You  may  sit  at  your  desks  for  hours  wishing 
you  were  a  good  writer,  but  unless  you  have  the  desire  to  learn  to  write  and  are  willing  to  put  forth  every  effort 
to  acquire  a  good  business  hand,  you  will  not  succeed. 


LESSON  XLI 
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The  next  group  of  letters  consists  of  the  half-space  letters.   There  are  three  letters  in  the  group.   The  t,  d  and  p. 

Drill  1.  Begin  the  exercise  with  the  one  space  retraced  oval.  Lift  the  pen  and  cut  through  the  center  with  the 
straight  line  copy  retraced  several  times.  Make  the  exerci  e  one-half  space  high.  Complete  the  drill  with  the  "push 
and  pull"  exercise  made  one-half  space  high.  Keep  it  uniform  throughout,  making  the  ending  as  well  and  as  care- 
fully as  you  make  any  other  part. 

Drill  2.  Curve  the  up  stroke  of  t  like  i,  pull  the  down  stroke  straight  on  main  slant  to  base,  lessen  speed  for 
narrow  turn.  Cross  with  a  short,  straight,  horizontal  line  one-half  space  below  the  top  of  the  letter.  In  joining 
two  letters  one  line  may  be  used  for  the  crossing.  Final  t  is  not  retraced  as  much  as  standard  t;  it  ends  with  a  left 
curve  and  is  not  crossed.  Use  this  style  for  ending  a  word,  but  never  elsewhere.  The  words  given  in  this  drill 
will  furnish  good  practice  on  both  forms  of  t. 

Drill  3.  The  small  oval  exercise  will  develop  the  last  part  of  p.  Make  the  oval  up  on  the  left  and  down  on  the 
right.  The  first  stroke  of  p  is  made  like  t.  The  loop  reaches  below  the  line  half  way  and  crosses  on  the  base  line. 
Close  the   letter  with  the  small  oval  stroke. 

Drill  4.  Join  four  letters.  Put  a  great  deal  of  swing  into  your  work.  The  word  copy  furnishes  a  good  drill. 
The  exercise  following  the  word  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Bloser.  I  am  presenting  it  here  because  it  is  an 
excellent  copy  and  one  that  will  develop  great  freedom.  Make  the  letter  then  swing  over  the  top  and  join  to  the 
succeeding  letter. 

The  combination  of  the  capital  C  and  final  t  affords  a  little  review  copy. 

Drill  5.     Try  the  words.    Write  them  rapidly  and  see  how   much   accuracy  you   can   develop. 

LESSON   XLII 

Drill  1.  The  first  part  of  the  d  is  made  from  the  a.  Make  the  exercise  one  space  high.  Retrace  several  times. 
Review  the  a.     Combining  several  letters  will  help  to  develop   easy  action. 

Drill  2.  The  d  is  formed  from  the  a  and  a  loop  stroke.  Make  the  letter  one-half  space  high,  with  the  a  reach- 
ing up  one-half  the  distance.  The  loop  reaches  back  to  the  top  of  the  a  and  finishes  with  an  up  stroke.  Try  com- 
bining four. 
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The  final  d  is  finished  below  the  line.  This  is  used  only  as  the  last  letter  of  a  word.  You  will  find  it  can  be 
Tnade  a  little  faster  than   the   connecting  d. 

Drills  3  and  4.  We  will  review  the  letters  that  have  the  a  for  the  beginning  stroke.  Be  sure  you  are  making 
the  first  stroke  of  the  letter  with  the  over  stroke.  Close  the  letter  at  the  top.  I  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  skill 
ftrom   the  practice   of  word  copies.     Try  a  page  of  the  word  given  in  the  last  drill. 

After  completing  the  page,  study  it  carefully.  Hold  the  page  up  and  look  at  it  from  different  angles.  Criticise 
iyour  work,   then  resolve   to  make   it   better. 

LESSON  XLIII 
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The  first  drill  of  this  lesson  consists  of  the  double  oval  exercise.  Practice  this  very  carefully.  Avoid  shading 
the  down  strokes  and  aim  to  keep  the  copy  uniform  throughout.. 

Our  next  copy  on  the  Capital  Letter  group  will  furnish  very  excellent  practice.  Work  for  uniformity  in  height, 
slant  and  spacing.     See  that  the  arm  action  is  bold  and  free,  yet  under  control. 

Remember  that  the  capitals  are  made  three  fourths  of  a  spacehigh.  When  the  ruling  is  small,  make  the  writing 
small.     Certain  capitals  are  easier  for  you  to  make  than  others — pick  them  out. 

If  writing  is  hard  for  you,  or  you  are  a  poor  writer,  practice  largely  on  these  easy  letters. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  developed  a  good  writing  movement  and  write  a  good  hand,  pick  out  your  hard- 
est letters  and  work  with  them. 

I  have  divided  the  capitals  into  three  groups.  The  first  group  consists  of  the  direct  oval  letters,  the  second 
the  indirect  oval  letters,  and  the  third  group  the  stem  letters.  Practice  each  group  separately  then  review  the  entire 
set  of  capital  letters. 

A  practical  copy  will  be  found  in  the  capitals  in  your  own  signature. 
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LESSON  XLIV 


Drill  1.  Begin  this  practice  with  the  lower  oval,  then  fill  in  with  the  "push  and  pull"  exercise  and  another  small 
oval  copy. 

The  second  part  of  the  drill  consists  of  the  retraced  oval  made  one  space  high.  Overlap  the  ovals  and  complete 
the  exercise  with  the  small  o. 

This  lesson  will  furnish  practice  on  the  small  letters. 

Arm  action  and  speed  in  execution  are  of  more  importance  than  accuracy  of  form,  but  you  know  that  if  the 
movement  is  right  the  form  will  be  right.  If  the  shape  is  wrong  seek  for  the  fault  in  execution.  Study  the  form 
of  each  letter.  Study  the  ending  strokes.  How  many  letters  end  with  right  curves?  Horizontal  curves?  Left 
curves?  How  many  one  space  letters?  Two  space  letters?  Three  space  letters?  How  many  reach  below  the  line 
half  way  to  the  next?  How  many  have  straight  lines  as  down  strokes?  Up  strokes?  How  many  have  straight  lines 
in  them?  How  many  down  strokes  are  not  straight?  How  can  you  make  these  if  you  don't  know  them?  Get  the 
habit  of  studying  forms  and  then  making  them  about  right. 

The  sentence  copy  contains  all  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet.  Possibly  you  can  work  out  other  sentences  con- 
taining all  of  these  letters.  Sentence  practice  is  splendid  to  develop  freedom  and  ease  of  execution.  A  great  deal 
of  time  should  be  spent  on  this  kind  of  practice. 


LESSON  XLV 
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This  lesson  on  figures  is  a  very  important  one.  Begin  the  practice  with  the  compact  oval  exercise  and  also  a 
review  of  the  "push  and  pull"  exercise.  You  will  also  find  some  very  splendid  practice  in  the  second  drill.  These 
drills  may  be  practiced  first  one  full  space  high,  then  one-half  and  one-third  space.  A  good  size  for  figures  is  one- 
third  space,  but  we  must  learn  to  make  figures  different  sizes.  Both  large  and  small  figures  are  needed,  especially 
in  bookkeeping  work.  Figures  should  be  made  light,  slanting,  and  except  7  and  9  should  rest  on  the  base  line  and 
should  not  be  connected.  Figures  should  be  evenly  spaced  so  that  in  writing  columns,  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc., 
are  in  line. 

Study  the  form  of  the  large  figures  and  try  a  movement  exercise  with  a  dry  pen  or  a  reversed  holder,  over  the 
copy.    Make  80  to  100  of  the  three-count  figures  to  the  minute. 

Relieve  the  tension  of  small  careful  figure  work  by  some  large  steady  oval  exercise  for  five  minutes,  then  renew 
practice.  See  how  light  and  strong  you  can  make  the  lines;  see  that  the  slant  of  the  figures  is  right,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  T  and  9  see  that  the  figures  rest  on  the  base  line. 

The  practice  of  figures  in  columns  will  give  you  some  very  practical  copy. 

The  next  two  drills  will  furnsih  some  copy  on  short  and  long  words. 
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LESSON  XLVI 

Review  first  the  capital  letters,  then  join  these  capitals  to  small  letters.     All  downward  pulls  should  be  on  the 
same  slant. 

Keep  the  writing  uniform  in  size,  and  follow  the  ruled  line. 


(Continued   on  next  page) 
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Get  the  turns  and  angles  right  to  distinguish  u's  and  n's.  Make  o's  and  a's  so  there  is  no  doubt  about  which 
you  intend  to  write. 

Devote  ten  minutes  to  each  copy  and  a  page  should  be  written  in  ten  minutes  at  most. 

Work  for  uniform  general  effect. 

Write  your  lines  full  as  you  proceed  and  watch  that  the  words  appear  in  columns  as  you  complete  the  page. 
See  how  regular  in  size,  slant,  etc.,  you  can  make  the  capitals. 
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By  J.  D.  Todd,   Salt  Lake   City,   Utah 
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By  E.  A.   Lupfer,  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio 


Supplementary  Practice  Work 


Modern   Business  Writing  on  an  old  subject,  by   G.   D.    Griset,   Evanston,   111. 


From    Johnston's    "THE    PRIVATE    LIFE    OF    THE    ROMANS,"   page  77.     This  quotation  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
Romans  used  the  stilus  only  in  the  first  grade,  as  it  were. 
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By  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High  School,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


TRAINING   FOR  A  JOB   OR  FOR 

BUSINESS 
Commercial  education  began  by  of- 
fering training  for  a  job — that  of  the 
clerk  or  bookkeeper.  Later  the  train- 
ing for  stenographer  was  added.  Much 
of  the  training  now  offered  is  intended 
to  prepare  for  these  positions. 
I  Several  of  the  papers  read  at  Cleve- 
land voiced  a  demand  for  training  for 
particular  jobs.  This  demand  is  also 
heard  from  other  quarters. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  commercial 
course  is  drifting  into  the  same  work 
that  we  have  accused  the  academic 
bourse  of  doing — aiming  to  train  for 
life  and  failing  to  train  to  make  a 
living? 

Even  if  this  were  true,  there  are 
many  persons  to  tell  us  that  making 
a  life  is  more  important  than  making 
a  living.  But  is  it?  What  kind  of  a 
life  will  you  have,  no  matter  how  cul- 
tured you  may  be,  if  you  can  noit 
make  a  living?  Examples  are  found 
[in  every  community. 

Certainly   vocational   training   in   the 

narrow    sense    should     not    begin    so 

soon    that    it    warps    and    dwarfs    the 

.  mental   life   of  the  child.     We  do   not 

\ want  to  train  mere  machines,  able   to 

[do   one   thing   well   and   unable    to   do 

anything    else    nor    to    appreciate    the 

wonders   of   the   would   in  which   they 

live. 

Neither  do  we  want  to  put  off  this 
training  so  long  that  the  worker  never 
blasters  anything,  and  therefore, 
never  makes  enough  money  for  com- 
fort. Large  number  of  college  grad 
bates  serve  as  warnings  against  such 
a  course. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  found  on 
neutral  ground.  We  must  give  a 
broad  training  which  will  make  the 
pupils  good  citizens,  and  enable  them 
to  enjoy  art,  literature  and  nature 
At  the  same  time  we  must  give  a 
specialized  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  do  one  thing  in  a  superior 
:  manner,  and  by  serving  others  com- 
pel  others  to  serve  them. 

When    should    this    special   training 
I  begin?      If    we    may    judge    from    the 
natural  development  of  the  human  an- 
I  imal    it    should    be    later    adolescence, 
'  say  from  18  to  25  years.  Special  train- 
[  ing  earlier  than   this  is  'at  the  risk  of 
making   the   boy   or   girl   a   mere   ma- 
chine all  his  life,  and  so  hindering  his 
fullest  development.     Not  to  give   this 
training    until    after    growth    is    com- 
pleted   is    to    make    it    extremely    un- 
likely   that    the    man    or    woman    will 
ever  master  anything. 

A  TEST  FOR  TEACHERS 
The  best  teachers  are  those  who  can 
seem  to  forget  what  they  know  full 
well;  who  work  out  results,  which 
have  become  axioms  in  their  minds, 
with  all  the  interest  of  the  beginner, 
and  with  footsteps  no  longer  than  h:s. 
—Sir  Arthur  Helps  in  "The  Transac- 
tions of  Business." 


COOPERATIVE   BUSINESS 
TRAINING 
Irving   R.   Garbutt,   Director   of   Com- 
mercial Education,   Cincinnati,  O. 

Pupils  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools  may  enter  the  part  time  de- 
partment during  their  senior  year. 
These  pupils  recite  their  academic 
studies  in  the  morning,  and  their  tech- 
nical studies,  such  as  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  and  salesmanship,  in  the 
afternoon.  One-half  the  class  is 
placed  with  business  firms  in  Cincin- 
nati to  work  every  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday forenoon  for  two  weeks;  then 
these  pupils  spend  the  next  two  weeks 
in  school  while  the  other  half  takes 
their  place  in  the  offices.  This  ar- 
rangement is  continued  throughout 
the  school  year.  By  this  plan  the  stu- 
dents do  the  full  amount  of  academic 
work  required  and  at  the  same  time 
get  valuable  office  experience. 

The  employers  are  required  to  make 
reports  as  to  the  work  of  each  stu- 
dent, and  they  offer  suggestions  as  to 
how  his  work  may  be  improved.  The 
suggestions  have  been  found  helpful 
in  arranging  a  course  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  business. 

Students  are  paid  for  their  work 
in  offices  at  the  rate  of  50c  a  day. 
This  is  purposely  made  low  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  training,  and  not  for  the 
money. 

The  greatest  benefits  that  come 
from  this  effort,  as  I  see  it,  are,  first, 
the  changed  or  enlarged  attitude  of 
the  pupil  towards  his  school  work. 
Ilr  studies  better,  he  sees  the  value 
and  application  of  his  studies  better, 
he  gets  a  broader  vision  of  his  school 
and  its  relation  to  business  and  com- 
mercial activities.  Second,  the  natural 
timidity  that  exists,  especially  on  the 
part  of  girls,  is  in  a  large  measure 
overcome  and  worn  off,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  business  office  is  ac- 
quired before  the  pupils  have  left 
school.  These  pupils  can  truthfully 
say  "I  have  had  some  experience" 
when  applying  for  a  position  later. 
Third,  it  keeps  the  business  man  in 
touch  with  the  schools  and  their  ac- 
tivities, and  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  line  on  at  least  two  young 
people  whom  he  may  wish  to  employ 
on  their  graduation.  Fourth,  it  gives 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  "earn 
while  they  learn,"  and  this  means  a 
great  deal  to  many  of  our  pupils,  and 
is  the  means  of  keeping  them  in 
school;  and  last,  it  helps,  in  a  large 
measure,  in  the  placement  of  the 
pupils  on  graduation.  In  1916,  %7l/2% 
of  the  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  plan 
obtained  permanent  positions  through 


CHICAGO    NEWS    BULLETIN 

William  Bachrach,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Work  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  doing 
pioneer  work  in  publishing  the  Com- 
mercial Teachers  News  Bulletin,  the 
first  number  of  which  has  just  reached 
us.  This  bulletin  is  edited  by  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  each  being  respon- 
sible for  one  department.  We  notice 
pages  devoted  to  Bookkeeping  Ste- 
nography, Typewriting,  Calculating 
Machines,  Commercial  Geography, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  En- 
glish, Civics,  Salesmanship,  Indus- 
trial History,  Commercial  Law,  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  and  Penmanship. 
There  is  also  an  announcement  of  the 
school  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion maintained  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, giving  courses  which  are  ac- 
cepted as  equivalent  to  the  first  two 
years'   work   in   several   colleges. 

Under  the  subject  of  penmanship, 
the  editor,  Catharine  G.  Williams,  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School,  has  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"Typewriting  is  not  supplanting 
handwriting.  Business  men  still  de- 
mand a  good  writing  from  their  em- 
ployes. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  it  finds  its  rightful  place 
in  High  Schol  Curriculum  and  will  be 
thorough  taught  by  skilled  specialists 
in   the  subject." 


WE  WANT  TO  WORK 

"I  never  had  so  many  real  workers 
for  writing  honors  before  and  if  it 
keeps  up — and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will — we  are  going  to  keep 
you  fellows  more  than  busy  examin- 
ing papers  and  making  out  certifi- 
cates." JOHN   C.  WAY, 

Success  Business  College,  Winnipeg. 


Liberal  education  gives  a  man  who 
really  absorbs  it  higher  tastes  and 
aims  than  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  a  world  to  enjoy,  into  which  the 
mere  millionaire  cannot  enter;  to  find, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  best  train- 
ing for  business  is  to  prove  its  claim 
to  a  higher  domain. — Carnegie. 


F.   G.  NICHOLS   IN   PENNA. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Nichols,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation Service,  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
Director  of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  State. 

Mr.  Nichols  expects  to  enter  upon 
his  new  duties  on,  or  very  shortly 
after,  January  1st.  His  headquarters 
will  be  at  Harrisburgh,  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public   Instruction. 

Mr.  Nichols  has  made  many  studies 
and  investigations  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial education,  and  has  written  a 
number  of  reports  that  have  been 
helpful  in  developing  suitable  types  of 
commercial  work  for  continuation 
schools,  junior  high  schools,  senior 
high  schools,  and  evening  schools.  In 
his  new  position  he  will,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  more  intimately 
with  those  who  are  attempting  to  de- 
velop business  raining  in  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  schools,  in  Pennsylvania. 


IS 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  C.  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


Efficiency  as     I  n      "O  u  r      Mutual 
a  Grouch  Friend,"    Dickens    has 

Cure  portrayed    a    sour, 

scheming  odd  rascal 
called  Silas  Wegg.  Silas  has  hum- 
bugged good-natured  old  Noddy  Bof- 
fin into  paying  him  handsomely  for 
doing  next  to  nothing.  Almost  from 
the  start,  old  Silas  nurses  a  grouch 
against  Boffin.  Explaining  this,  Dick- 
ens, a  past  master  in  human  nature, 
observes:  "The  incompetent  servant 
is  always  against  his  employer."  Most 
of  us  have  noticed  this  yellow  streak 
in  the  incompetents  of  real  life.  When 
a  man  shows  especial  bitterness  to- 
ward his  employer,  nine  times  in  ten, 
you  will  find  that  he  is  getting  the 
better  of  this  employer  in  the  matter 
of  pay  or  service  or  both.  It  is  one 
of  the  queer  kinks  of  our  perverse 
human  nature  that  we  are  likely  to 
hate  those  we  wrong  even  more  than 
we  hate  those  who  wrong  us. 

But  if  a  slack  or  incompetent  em- 
ployee is  apt  to  be  disloyal,  the  re- 
verse is  also  likely  to  be  true;  the 
honest  and  efficient  employee  is  al- 
most allways  loyal  and  well-disposed 
toward  those  he  works  for.  There  is 
something  about  good  work  that 
tends  to  put  a  man  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral good  humor  with  his  job.  Also, 
the  thing  called  the  dignity  of  labor 
goes  only  with  efficient  labor.  There 
is  neither  dignity  or  contentment  in 
the  work  of  the  botch.  That  is  one 
of  the  penalties  of  being  a  botch!  And 
the  joy  and  good  humor  and  content- 
ment that  go  with  good  work  are 
worth  more  to  any  man  than  the 
biggest   wage    going. 

You  earnest  young  folks  who  are 
just  turning  into  life's  highway,  look 
about  you  and  see  if  it  isn't  true  that 
most  of  the  kindly,  generous-minded, 
honest-to-goodness  folks  you  know 
are  good  dependable  workers.  It  has 
been  my  personal  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  know  most  of  the  record- 
breakers  in  shorthand  and  typing — 
having  been  meeting  them  for  the 
past  twenty  years  or  more,  and  some 
of  them  I  have  come  to  know  pretty 
well — folks  ilike  Charley  Swem,  the 
Trefzger  boys,  Rose  Fritz,  Willard 
Bottome  and  others.  Every  one  of 
them  is  a  dispenser  of  sunshine,  hap- 
py in  his  own  employments,  kindly 
and  generous  to  his  rivals,  and  clear- 
eyed,  clean  cut  and  honest.  I  have 
also,  in  my  time,  had  to  do  with  var- 
ious incompetents,  stenographers, 
typists,  writers,  salesmen  and  others, 
who  couldn't  or  wouldn't  make  good. 
About  all  of  these  that  I  can  now 
recall  were  whiners,  slackers  or 
grouchers,  and  sometimes  all  three. 

I  have  known  many  people  who,  for 
various  reasons  have  seen  fit  to 
change  their  jobs,  but  I  have  never 
known  any  person  who  was  discon- 
tented and  unhappy  in  a  job  when  he 


was  really  making  good  in  that  job. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  gentle,  cheer- 
ful, lovable  and  just  to  all,  when  he 
was  an  obscure  rail-splitter  or  flat- 
boatman.  I  suspect  this  was  largely 
because  he  was  a  crack  rail-splitter 
and  a  first  class  flat-boatman.  After- 
ward, when  the  great  President  had 
his  unhappy  days,  they  came  to  him, 
as  he  has  himself  told  us,  because  he 
felt  that  he  might  not  be  handling  his 
big  job  in  the  best  way. 

Is  not  the  moral  of  all  this  plain? 
If  you  are  out  for  success,  if  you  are 
out  for  happiness,  if  you  are  out  for 
the  respect  and  confidence  and  favor 
of  those  about  you,  DO  FIRST- 
CLASS  WORK,  whether  you  are  a 
janitor  or  a  bank  president. 

Arithmetic  as  There  are  three  sides 
a  Thought  to     the     arithmetical 

Stimulant  area,  —  the  reasoning 

side,  the  mechanical 
side,  and  the  technical  side.  In  the  best 
arithmetic  teaching,  all  these  phases 
are  kept  steadily  in  mind  and  are 
taught  both  singly  and  in  their  corre- 
lations. My  present  purpose  is  to 
discuss  the  reasoning  phase.  This 
division  covers  arithmetical  science 
proper,  the  other  two  divisions  being 
merely  the  art  or  applcation  of  the 
subject  to  the  practical  utilities  of  life. 

Rational  or  scientific  arithmetic,  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  is  the  application 
of  logic  to  numbers,  concrete  and  ab- 
stract. When  its  principles  aire  exJ 
tended  to  all  classes  of  quantities 
whether  or  not  they  are  presented  by 
numbers,  the  science  is  called  algebra. 

It  follows  that  all  arithmetic  rests 
on  logical  statements  about  numbers. 
Two  things  are  vital:  First,  that  the 
pupil  gets  a  clear  mental  perception 
of  these  logical  relations;  second,  that 
he  learns  to  give  these  logical  per- 
ceptions accurate  expression.  Accur- 
ate thinking  is  futile  unless  it  is 
coupled  with  accurate  speaking.  Much 
of  our  arithmetic  teaching  fails  be- 
cause the  learners  are  not  trained  in 
accurate  expression.  When  the  lan- 
guage is  muddy,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  thougbt  is  soiled.  Children  art- 
allowed  to  talk  about  "dividing  4  into 
12,"  or  to  say,  "if  one  bushel  costs  $3, 
35  bushels  will  cost  25  multiplied  by 
three  which  is  $75,"  or  similar  non- 
sense. 

Arithmetic,  like  all  rationalistic 
science,  rests  on  certain  fundamental 
axioms,  and  the  child  must  be  led  to 
see  these  clearly,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  taught  to  him  formally. 
Among  these  axioms  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  its  parts. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts. 

Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

If  equals  be  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  equals,  the  results  will  be  equal. 

If  equals  be  multiplied  or  divided 
by  equals,  the  results  will  be  equal. 

While  the  formal  use  of  these  ax- 
ioms is  congned  for  the  most  part  to 
algebra  and  geometry,  they  equally 
supply   the   structure   of  all  arithmeti- 


cal reasoning,  properly  so  called,  and 
this  reasoning  can  always  be  reduced 
to  the  logical  form  of  major  premise, 
minor  premise  and  conclusion.  Any 
teacher  who  has  even  a  smattering  of 
logic  will  readily  understand  this.  It 
is  well,  occasionally,  to  give  the  stu- 
dents at  least  a  peep  into  the  logic  of 
arithmetic. 

It  so  happens,  or  rather  it  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  arithmetical, 
that  those  problems  that  are  the  most 
serviceable  in  developing  and  afford 
ing  practice  in  logical  number-reason 
ing,  have  the  least  value  in  their  ap- 
plication >to  every-day  business  affairs. 
Take  for  instance,  the  following  prob 
lem: 

If  2/5  of  an  orange  is  worth  5/6 
of  an  apple,  and  Vs  of  an  orange  is 
worth  -)4  of  a  lemon,  how  many  lem- 
ons should  be  given  for  5]/2  apples? 

No  one  will  contend  that  this  prob- 
lem is  in  the  least  degree  "praotical,"; 
even  out  here  in  this  fruit  country,  but 
problems  of  this  class  are  invaluable 
in  training  and  disciplining  the  faculty' 
of  number  reasoning.  There  may  be1 
nothing  of  practical  value  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  business  expert  in, 
determining  the  exact  time  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  hourj 
and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  op- 
posite to  each  other,  but  to  solve  this 
problem  off-hand  shows  a  very  fair 
arithmetical  ability.  To  decry  such 
problems  because  they  are  not  "prac- 
ticall"  is  like  condemning  the  training 
exercises  of  the  gymnasium  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  used  by  the 
plumber,  the  machinist  or  the  brick- 
layer. 

In  some  recent  arithmetic  texts,  I 
note  a  rather  pathetic  attempt  to  make 
all  the  problems  "practical."  Every- 
thing is  taboo  that  has  not  to  do  with 
market  prices,  the  yield  of  -potato 
fields,  wages  and  expenses  or  other 
employments  of  the  dollar  sign,  direct 
or  implied.  Most  of  such  problems 
are  so  stupidly  simple  and  common- 
place that  they  are  virtually  worthless 
as  developers  of  >the  real  arithmetical 
faculty.  The  problems  that  are  of 
genuine  value  as  mind-trainers  must 
present  relations  that  are  not  instantly 
obvious  to  the  merest  dullard  What 
does  any  student  galin  that  is  of  logical 
value  by  figuring  out  how  much  Mary 
paid  for  so  many  quarts  of  peas,  cran- 
berries, and  chestnuts,  at  so  much  a 
quart  for  each?  But  suppose  it 
stated  that  Mary  received  85  cents 
for  chestnuts  and  cranberries  and  that 
two-thirds  of  what  she  received  for 
the  chestnuts  equals  three-fourths  ofj 
what  she  got  for  the  cranberries,  and 
it  is  required  to  find  out  what  she  re- 
ceived  for  each.  There  will  be  good 
brain-work  in  the  problem,  and  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  brain-work  we  are 
after  when  we  are  teaching  arith- 
metical logic. 

Now,  please  do  not  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  advocating  text- 
books in  arithmetic  that  are  filled  up 
with  brain-teazers.  I  am  not  quarrel- 
ing with  the  practical  or  technical 
sides  of  the  subject,  of  which  I  hope 
to  have  something  to  say  later  on. 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
pho  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
end  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
ind  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
le  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Let 
is  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
'isors'  clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  in- 
piration  for  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will   you   help  ?  > 

ARM    MOVEMENT    FOR   ALL 
WRITING 

The  The     following     brief     de- 

Contrast  scription  may  find  a  re- 
sponse in  the  experience  of 
many   teachers. 

Scene  One.  The  writing  period:  A 
lass  of  alert,  wide  awake  children; 
sitting  erect,  writing  the  exercises 
?iven  in  the  pupils'  books,  freely  and 
rapidly  with  a  good  arm  movement. 
Willie  Smith  in  particular  is  pointed 
Dut  as  an  example  of  correct  position 
ind  good  movement  to  other  pupils. 
He,  of  course,  is  writing  with  pen  and 
ink  on  paper  with  a  smooth  surface, 
his  desk  is  cleared  of  all  other  books, 
ind  the  writing  that  flows  from  his 
pen  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
copy  found  in  the  books. 

Scene    Two.      The    same    room    five 

inutes  later  when  the  pupils  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  their  language  les- 
son. It  does  not  look  like  the  same 
place.  The  case  of  Willie  Smith  is 
typical.  Willie  has  his  feet  twisted  one 
around  the  other  and  drawn  back  until 
they  rest  on  the  toes,  his  spine  is 
crooked  and  his  head  turned  to  one 
side.  Tightly  clutched  in  his  right 
hand  is  a  stubby  lead  pencil  with 
which  he  is  slowly  and  painfully  writ- 
ing his  language  lesson.  On  his  desk 
are  several  books — his  language  book, 
the  dictionary  and  two  or  three  others 
that  he  expects  to  use  later  in  the 
period.  The  pad  on  which  he  is  writ- 
ing is  crowded  down  to  the  edge  of 
his  desk  so  that  there  is  no  place  for 
him  to  rest  his  arm. 

Can  this  be  the  same  Willie  Smith 
who  a  scant  five  minutes  before  was 
pointed  out  as  a  model  of  position  and 
movement  to  the  whole  class?  The 
reader  might  be  puzzled  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  two 
specimens;  but  the  teacher  will  tell 
>you  in  despair  that  it  is  the  same  boy, 
"  nd  she  does  not  see  why  there  is 
such  a  great  slump  in  his  writing. 
The  A    few    minutes'    observation 

Reason  will  reveal  some  physical 
factors  which  bring  about 
the  change,  and  a  little  thought  will 
show  that  there  are  mental  reasons 
as  well  why  Willie  and  the  other  pu- 
pils do  not  carry  over  into  their  other 
work   the    good    position    and    correct 

ovement  which  they  use  in  the  writ- 
ing lesson. 

The  physical  factors  have  been 
hinted  at  in  the  description.  Willie 
used  pen  and  ink  in  the  writing  les- 
son— pencil  and  soft  paper  in  the  lan- 
guage lesson.  He  had  nothing  on  his 
desk  except  the  paper  and  his  writing 


book  during  the  writing  lesson;  his 
desk  was  crowded  with  books  during 
the  language  lesson. 

But  the  most  important  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  change  were  men- 
tal. In  fact,  these  mental  elements 
are  fundamental  reasons  for  the  phys- 
ical factors  we  have  mentioned. 
Willie  Smith  gave  attention  first  to 
position  when  preparing  to  write;  he 
gave  attention  first  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  language  lesson  when  prepar- 
ing to  write  out  the  exercises  in  that 
subject.  In  the  writing  lesson  Willie 
Smith  and  the  other  pupils  practiced 
from  the  copy  given  in  their  writing 
text  or  on  the  board.  That  is,  all  their 
attention  is  given  to  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  words,  or  sentences.  They 
need  never  think  what  word  or  what 
sentence  they  are  going  to  write. 
They  merely  follow  the  forms  which 
they  see. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
when  they  attempt  to  write  a  lesson 
in  some  other  subject,  when  their  at- 
tention must  be  given  almost  wholly 
to  what  word  shall  be  written  and 
how  the  sentence  Shall  be  constructed, 
that  they  depart  somewhat  from  the 
good  habits  of  writing  which  they 
have  followed  in  the  writing  classes. 

The  Merely   to   state   the    causes 

Remedy  suggests  the  remedies.  They 
are  first:  Have  the  pupils 
conciously  assume  the  correct  posi- 
tion and  begin  the  correct  movement 
when  they  start  to  do  any  bit  of 
writing. 

Second:  Pen  and  ink  and  paper 
with  a  good  surface  should  be  used 
for  all  written  work.  Aside  from  the 
effect  on  the  writing  of  the  children, 
the  improvement  in  their  ability  to 
prepare  a  neat  paper  is  well  worth  the 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 
Besides,  very  many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  will  be  required  to  prepare 
papers  in  pen  and  ink  after  they  leave 
school  and  they  s'hould  have  practice 
in  this  work. 

Third:  There  should  be  practice  in 
thinking  what  they  are  writing,  while 
they  are  writing  at  their  best.  From 
the  very  first  grade  children  should  be 
asked  to  write  some  words  or  sen- 
tences which  they  compose  them- 
selves. A  different  train  of  associa- 
tion must  be  set  up  in  the  brain  when 
writing  their  own  thoughts  than  when 
copying  writing  that  is  placed  before 
them.  You  can  easily  prove  this  by 
experimenting.  The  writer  remembers 
the  difficulty  he  had  in  learning  to 
compose  on  the  typewriter.  It  seemed 
at  first  as  though  the  fact  that  both 
hands  were  employed  interfered 
greatly  with  thinking;  however,  after 
some  practice  this  was  overcome,  and 
now  it  is  no  harder  to  compose  on  the 
typewriter  than  to  compose  with  a 
pen   or  pencil. 

Perhaps  the  first  writing  that 
should  combine  thought  and  penman- 
Ship  practice  is  the  spelling  lesson. 
This  should  be  used  in  all  grades 
from  the  first  or  second  to  the  eighth, 
as  a  lesson  in  penmanship.  Pupils 
should  write  rapidly  with  good  move- 
ment. 

Beginning    in     the    fourth    or    fifth 


grade,  pupils  should  have  some  orig- 
inal composition  work  as  part  of  their 
regular  writing  lesson.  At  first  they 
will  be  asked  to  write  words  or  short 
sentences.  By  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grade  they  should  be  writing  para- 
graphs, in  this  work  the  principal 
aim  should  be  good  penmanship 
rather  than  good  English;  but  this 
will  help  to  secure  good  penmanship 
in  the  English  class  where  the  pri- 
mary aim  is  good  English. 

In  this  as  in  other  features  of  school 
work  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
analyze  the  difficulty  of  the  pupils  and 
enable  them  to  attack  and  overcome 
the  difficulties  one  ait  a  time.  In  this 
case,  we  must  recognize  that  there  is 
a  considerable  gap  between  good  writ- 
ing in  the  penmanship  classes  and 
good  writing  in  the  other  work, 
which  we  must  help  the  pupil  to 
bridge. 


A   SUPERINTENDENT    ON 

SUPERVISION 

Dr.  Carroll  Reed,  Supt.  Schools, 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dr.  Reed  made  the  following  points  in  a 
talk  before  the  students  in  'the  Zanerian 
Summer  School  last  August: 

"The  supervisor  must  select  the 
important  features  of  the  subject.  Her 
ideas  ailong  this  line  will  be  given  to 
the  teachers  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  outlines.  Since  teachers  are  not 
experts  in  special  subjects,  and  super- 
visors 'are,  this  selection  is  necessary 
in  order  that  teachers  may  emphasize 
the  important  points. 

"Don't  forget  that  you  have  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  pupils  as  well  as 
with  the  teacher.  It  is  the  supervis- 
or's ta^k  to  see  that  pupils  learn  the 
important  things  about  his  subject;  at 
the  same  time  the  supervisor  should 
guard  against  becoming  merely  a 
special  teacher.  There  is  economic 
waste  in  teaching  too  much  as  well  as 
in    teaching   too  little. 

"A  supervisor  can  help  a  teacher  in 
three  Ways:  First,  by  direct,  teaching. 
This  will  be  done  either  in  the  school 
room  or  at  the  teachers'  meetings. 
Second,  by  systematic  observation  of 
good  and  bad  teaching.  When  you 
find  a  teacher  who  is  doing  good  work 
have  her  teach  a  model  lesson  before 
other  teachers.  Third,  by  directing 
teaching  activities.  The  supervisor 
who  sits  down  and  watches  the 
teacher  teach  a  lesso'n,  then  discusses 
with  her  the  good  points,  is  helping 
her  to  do  better  work.  In  criticising 
her  work,  mention  only  one  fault  at 
a  time. 

"When  a  supervisor  teaches  there  is 
economic  loss;  but  the  supervisor 
should  be  able  to  'increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  so  much  that 
their  increased  efficiency  will  more 
than  pay  the  supervisor's  salary. 

"The  supervisor  sustains  relations 
to  three  different  classes  of  people: 
First,  to  the  boys  and  girls;  second, 
to  the  teachers;  and  third,  to  the 
school  officials.  To  help  the  teachers 
teach  the  boys  and  girls,  he  must 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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justice  to  a  meeting  of 
1  Teachers'  Federa- 
o    or    three    different 


No  report  < 
the  National 
tion.    There   a 

meetings  going  on  at  one  time,  each  one 
having  talks  and  papers  worth  the  attention 
of  any  commercial  teacher.  Then  the  discus- 
sions in  the  halls  and  exhibit  rooms,  over  the 
counters  and  dining  tables,  is  an  important 
pant  of  every  meeting,  which  cannot  possibly 
l>e    conveyed    through    a    printed    report. 

This    is    to    be    expected.       It    would    be    a 
small    and    unimportant    convention   that    could 
adequately    described    in    a    written    report. 


I'd 


lid     to 


the 


vho    ha 


not 


heretofore    attended    the    meetings    to    arrange 
to   do   so   hereafter. 

Below  are  given  extracts  from  a  number  of 
papers  read  at  the  meetings.  Other  papers  no 
doubt  equally  valuable  we  have  not  yet  se- 
cured. Some  papers  we  hope  to  publish  entire 
injuture   numbers. 

papers  at   hand   the   following  ex- 


1..1V 


J.  Anton  de  Haas,  of  New  York 
University,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "Business  Organization  and 
Administration  in  the  Secondary 
Schools."  We  hope  to  present  this 
paper  in  full  a  little  later.  Mr.  de  Haas 
pleaded  for  a  study  of  business  organi- 
zation, first,  because  it  is  truly  cul- 
tural, for  it  gives  the  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  environment,  Which  after 
all  is  the  object  of  a-11  culture.  Sec- 
ond, because  it  prepares  him  for  pro- 
motion. He  points  out  that  to  the 
ignorant  the  other  man's  job  always 
seems  easy.  Lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  done  by 
those  above  him  breeds  discontent 
and  indifference!.  Knowledge  of  the 
job  above  makes  for  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  the  accomplshments  of  his 
superiors  and  shows  him  the  way  to 
advancement. 
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J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  discussing  the  mechanical 
equipment  for  commercial  students, 
pointed  out  that  a  good  basis  for  such 
equipment  would  be  the  office  of  a 
general  store,  since  such  a  store  is 
found  in  every  community.  In  provid- 
ing the  devices  which  are  to  be  used 
in  the  schoolroom  the  teacher  or 
school  authorities  should  be  guided  by 
the  main  lines  of  business  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Ethel    E.    Rough,    in    her    paper    on 

"Promoting  Efficiency  Through  State 
Contests"  presented  an  anlysis  of  the 
results  of  the  contests  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting  as  published  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  for  the  last  four  years. 
From  the  average  of  these  results  she 
drew  a  comparison  with  the  results  in 
Wisconsin  contests,  and  pointed  out 
that  these  state  contests  should  be 
held  on  the  same  basis  so  that  the 
results  may  be  compared  and  sug- 
gested the  following  requirements: 

First  year  typing,  200  class  hours, 
35-40  words  net  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  no  more  than  5  or  10  errors. 


Second  year  typing,  400  class  hours,  , 
55-60  words  net,  no  more  than  5  or  10 
errors. 

Shorthand,  400  class  hours,  80  words  1 
per  minute  for  five  minutes,  tran- 
scribed 95%  accurately  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  14  words  per  minute. 

Paul  S.  Lomax,  Specialist  in  Com- 
mercial Education,  State  Department  : 
of  Education,  Albany,  New  York,  had 
prepared  an  excellent  paper  on  "Cur-> 
rent  Tendencies  and  Problems  of 
Commercial  Education,"  which  was 
read.  He  mentioned  particularly  the 
compulsory  part-time  school  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  in  twenty- 
two  states.  In  New  York,  for  in-j 
stance,  all  boys  and  girls  of  ages  14,1 
15,  16  and  17  who  are  not  high  school! 
graduates  are  required  to  attend! 
either  the  regular  day  school  or  con-l 
tiuuation  school.  This  law  is  already 
in  partial  operation  in  New  York! 
State,  and  when  it  is  fully  operative! 
about  300,000  boys  and  girls  of  these! 
ages  will  be  enrolled.  It  is  expected! 
that  at  least  75,000  of  these  will  be 
commercial  students,  which  is  50%l 
more  than  the  number  of  commercial  i 
students  in  the  public  high  schools  of! 
the  entire  state. 

To  supply  teachers  for  this  large  J 
number,  excellent  courses  in  teacher-1 
training  are  provided  in  the  cities  ofj 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  New  York." 
Numbers  of  the  teacher-training  class-' 
es  must  be  at  least  high  school  gradu- 
ates  and   must   have    had   three   years 


C.    M.    YODER,    PRESIDENT,    1921 
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day    banquet. 


practical  business  experience  along  the 
line  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach. 
The  course  consists  of  two  years' 
work  of  sixty  nights  a  year,  two  hours 
a  night.  The  course  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  business  positions  they 
are  holding,  as  well  as  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Theory,  principles  and  problems 
of  vocational  education. 

2.  Principles  of  psychology  and  ed- 
ucation. 

3.  Principles  and  methods  of  com- 
mercial education. 

4.  Observation    of   commercial 
classes. 

5.  Practice   teaching. 


The  following  sentence  sets 
for  commercial  teachers  which 
worth  considering: 


goal 
well 


ARTHUR  F.  TULL,  PRESIDENT,   1921 
Private  Schools  Department 


"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ultimately 
every  prospective  commercial  teacher 
will  be  required  to  serve  a  certain  ap- 
prenticeship period  in  business,  and 
that  his  license  to  teach  will  be  re- 
stricted to  those  occupational  exper- 
iences in  which  he  has  served  an  ade- 
quate   apprenticeship." 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  Specialist, 
School  Administration,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  an  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "All-Year  Public 
Schools."  In  his  absence  the  paper 
was  read. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh  made  a  strong 
plea  For  organizing  schools  on  the  all- 
year  basis.  This  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  some  schools  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and 
other  places,  and  the  testimony  of 
teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  is  that 
pupils  make  better  progress,  are  not 
sick  so  much  and  in  every  way  are 
better  off  in  school  during  the  sum- 
mer than  they  are  on  the  street.  This 
applies  particularly  to  schools  in  sec- 
tions where  the  children  would  have 
few  opportunities  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion if  they  were  not  in  school. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh  pointed  out  that 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  schools  were 
usually  in  session  the  entire  year  with 
vacations  of  only  three  or  four  weeks 
altogether.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  cited 
ed  as  an  example.  In  1830  the  daily 
sessions  were  from  8  to  12  and  3  to  5 
in  summer  and  9  to  12  and  1  to  4  in 
winter,  with  only  three  weeks'  vaca- 
tion   altogether.      In    1919    the    school 
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term  in  Cincinnati  was  only  187  days 
and  the  school  day  about  5J4  hours. 
Thus.it  appears  that  the  school  year 
in  has  been  reduced  from  233  to  187 
days  and  from  1348  to  982  hours. 

Solomon  Weimer,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  discussing  the  same  subject 
made  a  plea  for  the  quarterly  promo- 
tion plan.  He  would  have  schools 
organized  on  the  basis  of  four  terms 
a  year,  but  would  make  three  terms 
all  that  are  required  of  any  teacher  or 
pupil.  Teachers  could  have  the  op- 
portunity of  teaching  four  terms  if 
they  wished,  but  would  be  paid  more 
than  they  now  receive  for  three  terms. 
Pupils  might  take  four  terms'  work 
and  thus  complete  a  four  years'  course 
in  three  years. 


d.  w.  McMillan 

rdstrum   H.    S.,   Detroit,   Mich, 
ice    Pres.,    1921,    N.    C.    T.    F. 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

I  am  here  contending  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  prob- 
lems and  exercises  that  will  put  our 
boys  and  girls  on  their  mettle  as  arith- 
metical thinkers.  Nor  do  I  think  there 
can  be  any  better  form  of  "practical" 
arithmetic   than  just   that. 

A  Shameful  Those  of  you  who  have 
Record'  read  "Little  Dorrit"  will 

remember  the  Circum- 
locution Office,  as  administered  by 
Mr.  Tite  Barnicle.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  chief  concern  of  Mr.  Barnicle 
and  his  fellow  Barnicles  was  to  find 
out  "how  not  to  do  it."  They  had  dis- 
covered -that  if  the  Circumlocution 
Office  was  really  permitted  to  do 
something  for  somebody,  other  per- 
sons who  wanted  things  done  would 
show  up  and  give  the  Barnicle  tribe 
more  work  than  they  found  it  com- 
fortable to  do.  So  they  set  about  the 
devising  of  many  ingenious  ways  for 
keeping  anything  from  being  done, 
and  the  troublesome  public,  soon  find- 
ing out  that  nothing  ever  would  be 
done  at  the  Circumlocution  Office, 
gave  it  up  and  allowed  the  Barnicles 
to  draw  their  salaries  in  peace.  In 
fact,   it  worked  to   a  charm. 

If  the  newspapers  and  Government 
reports  are  to  be  believed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Barnicles  are  still 
flourishing  and  that  the  over-burdened 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  main- 
taining a  number  of  most  successful 
Circumlocution  Offices  at  our  up-to- 
date  capital  on  the  historic  Potomac. 
The  latest  of  these  to  get  an  airing 
are  the  several  official  agencies  that 
have  in  charge  the  matter  of  caring 
for  our  maimed  or  disabled  soldiers. 
The  Literary  Digest  of  January  2 
publishes  a  three-page  exposure  of 
these  recreant  officials  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  read,  even  if  the  record 
wrings  our  very  hearts  with  pity  and 
indignation.  Here  is  a  typical  case 
among  a  large  number  of  others  cited 
in  a  lengthy  memorial  sent  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  by  the 
American  Legion: 

Clarence  Gleason,  although  totally 
and  permanently  disabled,  received  no 
compensation  whatsoever  from  the 
time  of  his  discharge,  July  3,  1919, 
until  his  death  in  November,  1930. 
Six  weeks  before  he  died  his  case 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Legion,  who  took  the  matter  up  by 
telegraph  with  Washington,  but  no 
settlement  could  be  made.  Gleason 
died  in  poverty,  railing  against  the 
Government. 

In  1919,  I  was  in  Boston  when  the 
famous  "Yankee  Division"  came  home, 
fres-h  from  the  red  battlefields  of 
France.  There  were  miles  and  miles 
of  khaki  clad  heroes,  with  bronzed 
faces  and  equipment  showing  the  wear 
and  tear  of  war.  Proudly  they  swept 
on  through  endless  streets  lined  fif- 
teen deep  with  multitudes  from  all 
over  New  England,  who  had  been 
pouring  into  the  city  alll  night  so  as  to 
be  on  hand  betimes,  to  welcome  their 
boys   back.     In   the  great  procession, 


were  hundreds  of  autos  laden  with 
those  whom  war  had  left  unable  to 
march.  In  some  cars  there  were 
more  crutches  than  passengers.  In 
other  cars,  were  the  blind  and  those 
whose  mangled  faces  were  still  cov- 
ered with  bandages,  but  all  smiling 
and  joking  as  only  jolly  soldier  boys 
can.  Possibly  Clarence  Gleason  was 
among  them.  If  so  could  he  have 
guessed  that  in  Hess  than  two  short 
years  the  Country  whose  people  were 
then  acclaiming  him  so  hilariously, 
would  allow  him  to  die  a  neglected 
beggar  and  without  even  paying  him 
the  poor  pittance  of  wage  that  was  his 
'lawful  due?  Do  you  wonder  that 
Clarence  Gleason  died  railing  at  his 
country? 

The  Legion  memorial  goes  on  to 
show  that  there  are  literally  thous- 
ands of  our  crippled  soldier  boys  that 
right  now  are  being  treated  no  less 
shabbily  and  unjustly  than  was  Clar- 
ence Gleason.  Why?  Simply  and 
solely  because  the  salaried  slackers  of 
the  various  Circumlocution  Offices  are 
cynically  failing  to  do  what  they  are 
paid  for.  When  a  poor  soldier  falls 
asleep  at  his  post  or  fails  in  his  duty 
to  the  death  or  danger  of  his  com- 
rades, he  may  be  summarily  shot.  Not 
so,  the  smug  delinquents  of  the  Cir- 
cumlocution Office.  The  only  power 
they  are  responsible  to  is  the  boss 
politician  who  got  them  their  jobs. 
In  'the  'language  of  the  street,  "they 
should  worry."  Their  pay  checks  will 
come  regularly,  no  matter  how  many 
maimed  and  crippled  war  heroes  are 
allowed  to  die  in  poor  houses  or 
worse.  What  can  you  do  about  it? 
Well,  not  much  per'haps,  but  you  can 
at  least  do  as  much  as  I  intend  to  do, 
that  is,  write  a  letter  to  my  congress- 
man hot  enough  to  burn  a  hole  in  the 
mail-bag,  and  insist  on  his  joining 
other  congressmen  in  an  effort  to  see 
to  it  that  the  scoundrelly  Government 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  cases 
like  that  of  Clarence  Gleason,  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  coming  to 
them. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

(Continued  from  page   19) 
cultivate    friendly    relationships    with 
all  of  these  classes. 

"The  supervisor  must  secure  from 
the  school  officials  a  proper  amount 
of  time  and  money  for  his  subject. 
From  the  teacher  he  must  secure 
hearty  co-operation,  and  from  the 
pupils  he  must  secure  interest  in  the 
subject.  His  work  will  be  successful 
to  the  degree  that  he  secures  the  co- 
operation of  these  three  classes." 


SPEED  IN  WRITING 

A  few  years  ago  the  prophecy  was 
often  made  that  the  typewriter  would 
in  a  short  while  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  teaching  penmanship. 
Like  many  prophecies  this  has  proved 
to  be  untrue.  Instead  the  typewriter 
has  made  the  teaching  of  penmanship 
much  more  necessary  by  increasing 
the  demands  for  speed  in  longhand 
writing. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the 
typewriter  when  life  moved  at  a  leis- 


urely pace,  those  who  wrote,  as  a 
rule  took  plenty  of  time  to  their  writ- 
ing and  produced  very  beautiful  work. 
But  with  the  invention  of  the  type- 
writer came  the  demand  for  speed. 
Life  was  thrown  into  "high  gear,"  so 
to  speak,  and  fifty  letters  a  minute 
was  no  longer  fast  enough  for  the 
longhand   writer. 

Today  business  writing  demands 
speed  of  at  least  one  hundred  letters 
a  minute.  When  we  consider  that 
many  boys  and  girls  in  the  eighth 
grade  are  able  to  write  this  fast  and 
produce  excellent  forms,  the  require- 
ment does  not  seem  excessive. 

Rapid  writing  is  required  not  only 
in  business  but  in  school.  Unless  the 
high  school  or  college  student  has 
formed  the  habit  of  writing  rapidly 
and  well  he  will  be  forced  to  write 
rapidly  and  poorly.  It  is  little  use  to 
teach  him  to  write  accurate  forms  at 
a  low  rate  of  speed  because  the  de- 
mand for  speed  in  his  high  school 
work  will  force  him  to  write  more 
rapidly  and  will  invariably  bring  about 
poor  writing. 

In  increasing  the  speed  from  fifty 
letters  a  minute  to  one  hundred  let- 
ters a  minute  the  writer  usually  calls 
into  use  an  entirely  different  set  of 
muscles  so  that  practice  at  a  slower 
speed  does  not  have  much  influence 
on  the  writing  in  a  higher  speed.  For 
this  reason  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade 
as  well  as  in  high  school  should  prac- 
tice writing  at  the  speed  they  will 
need  to  use  in  high  school  and  busi- 
ness.   


Samuel  G.  Kurtz,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Reading,  Pa. 
Elisha  Becker  is  the  new  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  of 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney, 
Vermont. 

Miss  Nerine  Simpson,  of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  is  now  teaching  commercial 
work  in  the  Magnus  Business  College, 
Providence,   R.   I. 

William  F.  Gray,  for  many  years  with 
The  Business  Institute,  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Watson 
Business  College,  Chicago. 
Frank  G.  Meredith,  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  High  School  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
F.  O.  Brofee  is  the  new  head  of  the 
Accountancy  Department  of  the  Por- 
ter School  of  Commerce,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

W.  S.  Morris,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
Central  High  School,  Lonaconing, 
Maryland,  recently  secured  an  interest 
in  Draughon's  .Business  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  and  is  now  manag- 
ing that  school.  Mr.  Morris  writes 
an  excellent  style  of  both  business 
and  ornamental  writing,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  penmanship  will  receive 
due   attention   in   his   school. 
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J.  S.  DICKEY 

Joseph  Stone  Dickey  was  born  on 
December  14th,  1860,  at  Glasgow,  Ky., 
and  was  a  son  of  the  late  B.  F.  and 
Mary  Curd  Dickey,  of  Barren  County. 
The  rudiments  of  an  education  were 
attained  in  the  public  schools.  Later 
he  attended  the  Southern  Normal 
School,  and  the  National  Normal 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  A.  M.  degree.  His  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  educational  work.  His 
J  first  endeavor  was  at  Hardinsburg, 
Ky.  It  was  while  there  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Beard  and  Judge  John  P.  Howell, 
both  prominent  Kentuckians,  were  his 
students,  who  in  after  years  gave  him 
credit  for  their  intellectual  awakening. 
It  was  while  teaching  at  Hardensburg 
Air.  Dickey  married  Miss  Myra  Hef- 
ton.  who  is  now  his  widow.  From 
Hardinsburg  he  went  to  Beuna  Vista, 
Miss.,  and  taught  for  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Dickey  then  went  to  Lewis'ton, 
Miss.,  where  he  and  his  brother,  L. 
T.  Dickey,  now  of  the  B.  G.  B.  U., 
conducted  a  college  for  several  years. 
The  writer  next  learns  of  him  at  Ashe- 
ville.  N.  C,  where  he  conducted  a 
private  school.  It  was  about  1899 
Mr.  Dickey  came  to  Bowling  Green 
to  teach  classical  subjects  in  the  old 
Southern  Normal  School,  now  the 
Western    Kentucky    State    Normal. 

It  was  during  these  years  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  great 
work  he  accomplished  since.  In  1907 
he  became  the  president  of  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  Business  University,  it  be 
ing  purchased  that  year  by  him  and 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Harman  and  W.  S. 
Ashby  from  Dr.  H,  H.  Cherry,  who 
became  president  of  the  Western 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School.  Dur- 
ing these  past  fourteen  years  he  and 
his  two  partners  have  not  only  been 
business  associates  but  the  warmest 
and  most  congenial  friends.  The  har- 
mony of  the  trio  and  the  rate  execu- 
tive and  business  ability  resulted  in 
the  establishing  in  Bowling  Green  of 
the  greatest  business  college  in 
America, 

Last  year  Mr.  Dickey  was  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Com- 
mercial Teachers,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished honors  that  ever  came  to 
him.  He  presided  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  Christmas 
week,  and  it  was  he  who  arranged  and 
put  through  the  greatest  program  of 
the  Federation's  many  years'  history. 
At  a  banquet  of  some  500  people  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  was  played,  and  four 
men  who  sat  at  the  speaker's  table 
held  Mr.  Dickey  on  their  shoulders 
while  the  diners  arose,  waved  and 
cheered.  It  was  an  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm greater  than  ever  before  wit- 
nessed at  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation. 

But  as  much  as  he  loved  his  chosen 
profession,  he  loved  his  church  better, 
and  he  labored  incessantly  in  the 
Master's  fields.  He  united  with  the 
First  Baptist  Church  by  letter  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1900,  and  immediately 
took  a  leading  part  in  church  work. 
On  June  5th,  1901,  was  elected  deacon, 


and  since  served  as  such.  Mr.  Dickey 
was  particularly  active  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  White  Temple, 
and  its  completion  was  a  source  of 
great  joy  to  him. 

Mr.  Dickey  was  also  active  in  fra- 
ternal circles  and  was  a  member  of 
Persian  Lodge  No.  18,  K.  of  P. ;  Aeo- 
lian Lodge  No.  51,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and 
Arhi-Vita  Camp  No.  36,  W.  O.  W. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Fort- 
nightly  Club. 

I'e-ides  his  widow,  Mr.  Dickey  is 
survived  by  one  son,  Joseph  S.  Dickey, 
an  attorney  of  Henrietta,  Texas;  one 
daughter,  Mrs).  Browder  Bowen,  of 
this  city,  and  three  brothers,  Elisha 
Dickey,  a  mechant  at  Glasgow,  Wil- 
liam G.  Dickey,  an  insurance  man  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Leslie  T.  Dickey, 
head  of  the  English  department  of  the 
Bowling  Green  Business  University. 


In  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Ashby,  of  Bowling  Green  Business  Uni- 
versity, gives  some  further  details  of  the 
passing  away  of  Dr.  Dickey.  The  following 
quotation    will   be  of   interest : 

"Dr.  Dickey's  death  was,  indeed,  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky,  for  we 
thought  he  was  in  fine  health,  and  we 
knew  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Of 
course,  he  was  tired  from  the  effects 
of  his  arduous  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Federation,  but  he  had 
worked  every  day  since  he  returned, 
and  we  thought  he  would  soon  recup- 
erate. He  talked  with  the  writer  late 
Saturday  evening  in  regard  to  his 
plans  for  the  future.  On  Sunday 
morning  he  taught  his  Sunday  School 
class  as  usual  and  his  pupils  com- 
mented upon  his  wonderful  lecture. 
He  was  not  feeling  very  well  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  told  his  wife  that  he 
would  not  attend  the  Sunday  night 
services.  He  was  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Dickey  and  writing  a  newspaper 
article  when  his  head  dropped  forward 
and  death  was  immediate.  The  last 
word  he  wrote  was  as  bold  and  strong 
as  any  he  ever  penned.  The  funeral 
was  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in 
Bowlnig  Green,  and  the  floral  display, 
magnificent  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  this  community. 
Mr.  Dickey  had  many  friends  here  and 
everywhere,  and,  of  course,  he  will  be 
missed — no  one  can  tell  how  much." 


STENOGRAPHERS  C,  B,  A 

Charles    G.    Reigner,    Baltimore,    Md. 

In  every  business  office  of  any  con- 
siderable size  there  are  three  kinds 
of   stenographic   workers. 

There  is,  first,  the  girl  who  ran  take 
dictation  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  and 
transcribe  her  notes  more  or  less 
readily,  but  whose  transcripts  need  to 
be  read  word  for  word  before  the 
letters  can  be  signed  by  the  dictator. 
Her  "English  sense"  si  faulty,  with  the 
result  that  her  work  must  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  for  errors  in  spell- 
ing, in  punctuation,  and  in  sentence 
structure.  This  is  the  kind  of  girl 
who  tells  you,  "Well,  that's  what  I 
had  in  my  notes;"  or  "That's  what  I 


understood  you  to  say."  We  shall 
put  such  girls  into  what  I  call  Class 
C. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  type 
of  girl  who  can  take  ordinary  dicta- 
tion easily  and  readily,  who  does  not 
interrupt  the  dictator,  and  who  tran- 
scribes her  notes  intelligently  and  ac- 
curately. She  has  the  "English 
sense"  sufficiently  developed  to  put 
your  diictated  letter  into  correct  and 
attractive  form.  She  is  on  the  alert 
to  correct  any  mere  slip  of  the  tongue 
such  as  the  substitution  of  a  singular 
for  a  plural  verb.  You  know  from  ex- 
perience with  that  girl's  work  that 
when  she  presents  her  letters  to  you 
at  the  end  of  the  day  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  add  your  signature.  This  girl 
is  a  good  worker  within  circumscribed 
limits.  She  is  a  good  stenographer 
and  a  rapid  and  accurate  typist.  Such 
girls  we  will  put  into   Class   B. 

Finally  there  is  the  girl  who  is  the 
right  hand  assistant  of  an  important 
executive  in  the  business  —  the  presi- 
dent, the  general  manager,  the  chief 
engineer.  Perhaps  the  mail  for  her 
superior  is  brought  to  her  desk  each 
morning.  She  goes  through  it  and 
lays  aside  many  letters,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  them,  to  which  she  can 
reply  herself.  In  answerng  some  of 
these  letters  she  may  need  to  look 
up  information.  She  knows  how  and 
where  to  look  for  it.  The  other  let- 
ters she  takes  to  her  chief.  Many  of 
them  he  needs  merely  to  read  to  ar- 
rive at  decisions.  For  those  he  dic- 
tates brief  memoranda  on  the  basis  of 
which  this  young  lady  of  ours  can 
compose  the  answers.  To  the  last 
group  of  letters  which,  we  will  say, 
require  important  executive  decisions 
of  a  more  or  less  technical  nature 
dealing  with  matters  which  he  alone 
can  handle,  he  dictates  replies.  These 
letters  come  back  to  him  in  that  sat- 
isfying form  which  is  possible  only 
when  the  stenographer  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  business.  They  are  free 
from  errors  in  wording  which  would 
make  the  transcript  absurd  to  the 
technical  man. 

This  young  lady,  furthermore,  is  of 
tangible  help  to  her  superior  in  other 
ways  than  in  connection  with  the  cor- 
respondence. She  can  take  a  state- 
ment of  facts  covering  a  business  pro- 
position and  put  it  into  the  form  of  a 
memorandum.  She  can  prepare  the 
first  rough  draft  of  an  advertisement. 
She  can  make  up  a  statistical  report. 
She  can  get  information  which  she 
knows  will  be  needed  in  handling  a 
business  problem.  She  makes  appoint- 
ments and  receives  callers  for  her  su- 
perior. She  knows  the  policy  of  the 
house  and  can  arrive  at  subordinate 
executive  decisions  of  one  kind  and 
another.  She  can  suggest,  initiate, 
and  carry  through  improvements  in 
office  routine.  The  relations  between 
her  and  her  employer  are  of  a  highly 
confidential  character.  She  is  reliable, 
trustworthy,  and  loyal.  Such  a  girl 
we  will  call  a  Class  A  girl. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Reports    and 
Announcements 


"A  Forward  Look  in  Commercial 
Education" 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  your 
plans  to  attend  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  meet- 
ing. Read  the  announcement  below, 
and  you  will  probably  decide  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  stay  away. 

Commercial  teachers  from  any  part 
of  the  world   are   invited. 

HOTELS 

No  city  in  the  world  can  match  New  York 
in  hotel  facilities,  but  even  in  New  York 
there  are  not  an  unlimited  number  of  rooms 
at  the  minimum  rate.  Those  who  make  their 
reservations  early,  either  at  the  McAlpin 
which  will  be  headquarters,  or  at  some  other 
hotel,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  suitable 
accommodations  at  a  moderate  price.  Hotel 
list    will    be    sent    out    soon. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  is  practically  complete  now. 
A  few  speakers  are  to  be  heard  from  before 
the  advance  program  can  be  mailed.  Watch 
for  it  and  note  its  unusual  and  attractive 
features. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

1.  "The  Place  of  Commercial  Education  in 
the  Continuation  School."  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  of  importance  to  every  commercial 
educator  and  to  every  public  and  private  busi- 
ness school  principal,  (let  the  best  advice  on 
this   problem   at  the   E.   C.   T.   A.    meeting. 

2.  "Lessons  wheh  Soldier  Rehabilitation 
has  Taught  Commercial  Educators."  Over 
20,000  handicapped  soldiers  have  been  given 
vocational  business  training  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  A.  Uncle  Sam  was  in  the 
tnarket  for  a  great  variety  of  business  training 
courses,  but  he  found  a  scant  supply  to  choose 
from.  A  bigger  army  of  young  men  and 
women  daily  seek  the  kind  of  training  that 
meets  their  own  peculiar  requirements  and 
find  only  certain  familiar  and  often  inappro- 
priate courses  to  choose  from.  Speakers  on 
this  topic  will  tell  what  has  been  learned 
about    this   matter  to   date. 

3.  "Restoring  Lost  Earning  Power  Through 
Training."  As  an  outgrowth  of  soldier  re- 
hal  ilitation,  vocational  training  is  tio  be  made 
available  to  all  physically  handicapped  people, 
everywhere  in  the  country.  This  is  bound  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  movements 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  is  bringing  a 
new   demand    for  commercial   education. 

4.  "What  Recent  Commercial  Occupations 
Surveys  have  Taught  Public  and  Private 
School  Commercial  Teachers."  Fifty  cities 
have  studied  their  own  business  employment 
problems  very  recently.  If  you  think  all  of 
our  business  training  needs  are  being  met, 
you  ought  to  be  right  up  on  the  front  seat 
at    this    meeting.       The    real    "dope"    will    be 
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"COMMERCIAL-TEACHER  TRAIN- 
ING—MANY VARIETIES  IN  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES.  PUBLIC  AND  PRI- 
VATE." Many  kinds  of  commercial  teachers 
are    needed    for    widely    different    jobs.      Many 
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that    will     make    specialists    of    them.       Every 
commercial  educator  is  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem  and    many   different   sides   of   the   question 
will  be  discussed. 
PROFESSIONAL    AND    INSPIRATIONAL 

Space  forbids  doing  this  part  of  the  program 
justice.  There  will  be  men  like  Howard  C. 
Smith,  of  Hathaway,  Smith  &  Foulds,  chair- 
man Education  Committee,  New  York  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  W.  S.  Kies,  of  Aldred 
&  Co.,  former  Vice  President,  National  Cilty 
Kank  ;  William  Ettinger,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
New  York  City ;  and  others  of  equal  saliber. 
ROUND-TABLES 

Of  course  the  Executive  Committee  decided 
on  round-tables  as  a  part  of  the  program.  How 
could  it  do  otherwise  with  the  memory  of  last 
yeir  fresh  in  mind?  But,  these  round-tables 
are  to  be  different.  There  will  be  the  follow- 
ing numbers  on  this  part   of  the  program: 

1.  'Training  the  Stenographer."  It  will 
he  taken  for  granted  that  shorthand  and  type- 
writing are    well   taught,   but  the   other  factors 
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this  -  job    will    be    discussed    right    dov 
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2.  "Training  for  Office  Positions  other  than 
that  of  Stenographer — but  including  that  of 
Bookkeeper."  One  author  says  there  are  335 
business  positions.  Time  will  not  permit  dis- 
cussion of  them  all,  but  the  more  common 
ones   will  come   in  for  attention. 

3.  "Training  for  Store  Positions."  The 
biggest  single  opportunity  for  extending  busi- 
ness training  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
largest  group  of  commercial  workers  in  the 
U.    S. 

4.  "Business  School  Managers'  Round- 
Table  Conference."  They  are  not  going  to 
discuss  "soliciting,"  or  "tuition  rates,"  or 
"combination  for  mutual  protection,"  etc., 
either.  They  are  going  to  tackle  the  real  new 
problems  of  the  day,  the  solution  of  which 
will    decide    the    future   prosperity    of    all    good 


5.  "Penmanship."  What  would  a  conven- 
tion amount  to  that  didn't  get  the  i"  uin.ni 
together   for  the   usual   professional   love-feast  ? 

6.  "Business  English  —  The  Biggest  Sup- 
porting Supject  in  Commercial  Education." 
This  subject  alone,  is  common  to  all  business 
training  courses.  It  requires  much  further 
discussion  to  insure  that  it  is  fully  appreciated. 

7.  "Business  Mathematics — Elementary  and 
Advanced."  More  educational  sins  are  being 
committed  daily  in  the  name  of  business  arith- 
metic than  can  he  punished  in  the  lifetime  of 
any  of  us.  Here's  where  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  stabilize  and  vitalzie  this  most  im- 
portant subject.   Come  and  bring  your  hatchet. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
The    Philadelphia    Committee    on    Entertain- 
ment,   with  F.    L.    Mark  at  its   head,   has   been 
continued    for    this    year.       This     is    sufficient 
guaranty  on  this  subject;  more  about   it  later. 


TEACHING   AND   TEACHERS 

The  outlook  for  teaching  is  at  the 
present  time  an  absorbing  topic  to 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
everywhere.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  depressed  conditions  in  busi- 
ness? What  about  salaries?  What 
a'bout  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
teachers?  Where  are  teachers  to  be 
found?  Perhaps  the  persons  best  able 
to  answer  suc'h  questions  are  the 
Teachers'  Agencies  advertising  in  our 
columns.  Teachers  and  employers 
should  consult  them  when  in  need  of  a 
position  or  a  teacher.  One  of  our  ad- 
vertisers, The  Albert  Teachers' 
Agency,  25  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  answers  these  inquiries  in  its 
booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business," 
which  will  be  sent  free. 


K.    OF    C.    AUTHORIZES    ISAAC 
PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  From 
Mr.  William  J.  McGinley.  Supreme 
Secretary  of  K.  of  C. :  "After  a  very 
careful  examination  the  Committee  on 
Text  Books  has  approved  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  Texts  and  lias 
authorized  the  use  of  these  books  for 
classes  in  K.  of  C.  Evening  Schools: 
'Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,' 
'Key  to  Course,'  'How  to  Become  an 
Office  Stenographer,'  by  W.  L.  Mason, 
'Style  Book  of  Business  English,'  by 
Harzberg  &  Hammond,  and  'A  Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,' 
by  Charles  E.  Smith." 


BUSINESS    ROUND    TABLE 
N.  C.  T.  F. 

OFFICERS,  1921 

Chairman,  N.  O.  Forrester,  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Secretary,  H.  N.  Winkel,  Central  Con- 
tinuation School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cleveland  Committee 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  F.  L.  Dyke, 
Dyke  School  of  Business,  chairman, 
G.  L.  Bowe,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  E.  E.  Merville,  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  for  the  success  of] 
the  Convention.  The  hotel  accommo- 
dations were  ample,  the  places  of 
meeting  comfortable,  and  the  enter- I 
tainments   refreshing. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  TESTS  IN 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  offers  to  teachers  in  that  state 
and  we  presume  to  teachers  elsewhere 
a  valuable  little  pamphlet  with  sug- 
gestions for  exercises  in  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division, 
and  Aliquot  parts.  The  suggestions 
are  for  rapid  reviews  rather  than  for 
set   tests. 

For  the  copy  before  us  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  ad- 
ditional copies  may  be  had  on  request 
to  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany,   New   York. 


AN     IMPORTANT     REMINGTON 
DEVELOPMENT 

More  than  usual  interest  attaches  to 
the  announcement  by  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  of  their  latest 
development  in  typewriters  which  ' 
they  state  is  "Built  for  the  Typist." 
In  other  words,  the  one  thought  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  its  builders  has 
been   the  practical  needs  of  the   typist. 

This  latest  Remington  is  an  im- 
provement or  development  of  the 
familiar  model  10  or  Self  Starting 
Remington,  and  it  bears  the  same 
model  number.  The  improvements  are 
of  a  most  fundamental  character,  and 
include  an  improved  escapement,  an 
improved  carriage,  an  improved  rib- 
bon mechanism,  an  improved  type  bar 
mechanism,  an  improved  construction 
of  the  self-starter  which  includes  self- 
starter  stops  of  an  entirely  new  de- 
sign. 

The  machine  has  not  only  a  light 
touch,  but  above  all  a  natural  touch, 
with  exactly  the  resilience  in  the  key 
action  to  tit  the  natural  muscular  ten- 
dencies of  the  human  hand.  This  fea- 
ture is  bound  to  make  the  improved 
Self-Starting  Remington  a  highly  pop- 
ular machine  with  all  typists,  and  in 
particular 'with  all  students  and  begin- 
ners. The  work  is  of  good  quality 
under  all  conditions  of  operation,  and 
the  safeguards  provided  against  mis- 
operation  will  enable  the  student  to 
turn  out  good  acceptable  work  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  his  school 
training. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  success  attained  by  each  one 
of  us  depends  largely  on  the  oppor- 
tunities we  have.  One  well-known 
man  of  whom  we  think  now  became 
president  of  a  large  financial  institu- 
tion through  a  train  of  circumstances 
so  remarkable  as  to  cause  other  peo- 
ple to  speak  of  his  "good  luck."  There 
is  doubtless  an  element  of  luck  in  his 
career,  just  as  there  is  in  the  career 
of  all  of  us,  although  he  undoubtedly 
has  ability  and  is  willing  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work. 

Look  around  you  at  bank  cashiers, 
college  presidents,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  office  holders  and  promi- 
nent men  in  every  line  of  activity,  and 
you  will  see  that  in  the  life  of  each 
of  them  there  are  turning  points 
where  the  opportunity  has  brought 
about    their    development. 

But  on  the  other  hand  every  one  of 
these  men  has  had  a  part  in  making 
his  opportunities.  It  is  just  as  true 
that  men  make  opportunities  as  it  is 
that  opportunities  make  men.  The 
man  or  woman  who  merely  sits  down 
to  wait  until  opportunity  knocks  will 
soon  be  knocking  opportunity  as  a 
means  of  advancement  There  is 
sound  sense  in  the  terse  advice  "Don't 
wait  for  an  opportunity,  make  one." 

Making  opportunities,  like  making 
other  things,  is  something  that  has  to 
be  learned  by  practice.  The  best  time 
to  learn  to  make  opportunities  is  dur- 
ing the  golden  years  from  fourteen  to 
twenty — the  years  during  which  most 
boys  and  girls  are  in  high  school  or 
business  college.  If  they  learn  then 
to  take  advantage  of  every  occasion 
and  turn  every  opportunity  to  their 
profit  they  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
successful  in  later  years;  but  if  they 
do  not  learn  during  these  years  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities, 
if  they  form  the  habit  of  waiting  pas- 
sively and  taking  only  what  is  handed 
to  them  they  are  not  likely  to  accom- 
plish much  or  to  receive  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  world.  There  are  too 
many  people  ready  to  appropriate  for- 
tune for  much  to  be  left  for  those  who 
merely  wait  for  it. 


Los  Angeles,   Calif.,  Jan.  10,  1921 
The   Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
Columbus,    Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
I  am  mailing  you  a  check  to  pay 
For  the  finest  paper  printed  this  day. 
It's  read  by  students  young  and   old, 
Because  it's  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Yours  for  success, 

A.   F.   Stern. 


PRICE   OF   A   PARTNERSHIP 

You  will  never  be  a  partner  unless 
you  know  the  business  of  your  de- 
partment far  better  than  the  owners 
possibly  can.  Instead  of  the  question, 
"What  must  I  do  for  my  employer?" 
substitute  "What  can  I  do?"  Faith- 
ful and  conscientious  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  you  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  the  coming  part- 
ner. There  must  be  something  beyond 
this.  The  rising  man  must  do  some- 
thing 'exceptional,  and  beyond  the 
range  of  his  special  department. 

He  must  attract  attention. 

There  is  no  service  so  low  and  sim- 
ple, neither  any  so  high,  in  which  the 
man  of  ability  and  willing  disposition 
cannot  readily  and  almost  daily  prove 
himself  capable  of  greater  trust  and 
usefulness. — Carnegie. 


POINTS  WE  EMPHASIZE 

Geo.  Gebhart,  Shorthand  Department, 

Bliss   College,   Columbus,   Ohio 

We  strongly  endorse  a  course  in 
longhand  penmanship  in  our  teaching, 
as  it  gives  to  the  students  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  position  to  be 
assumed  at  the  desk  while  writing. 
They  clearly  understand  the  meaning 
of  forearm  movement  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  rapid  shorthand  writing;  it 
trains  them  in  the  proper  holding  of 
the  pen  or  pencil;  it  directs  them  to 
the  right  road  at  the  end  of  which  lies 
their    destination,    "Success." 

A  resourceful  student  is  one  who 
when  he  cannot  do  a  thing  one  way, 
does  it  another.  He  keeps  trying. 
When  it's  time  to  quit,  he  begins. 
When  he  is  licked  he  begins  fighting 
again. 

Success  in  life  is  not  like  shooting 
at  a  mark  with  a  rifle;  it  is  like  trying 
to  hit  a  mark  with  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  hose;  you  just  keep  on  till  you 
hit  it — maybe. 


LEARN   ENGLISH 

The  fault  of  many  stenographers  is 
that  they  think  they  are  dealing  with 
a  pencil  and  a  note  book,  with  perhaps 
a  cranky  boss  and  a  touchy  typewriter 
thrown  in  to  fill  up  their  cup  of  woe. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  truth.  The  biggest  thing  they 
are  really  dealing  with  is  the  English 
language. 

Now  the  English  language  is  a 
pretty  big  subject.  Men  have  spent 
their  entire  lives  studying  it  and  have 
confessed  at  the  end  that  they  knew 
less  than  what  remained  unknown. 
This  being  true,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
what  the  rest  of  us  know  about  En- 
glish is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
we  might  know. 

Your  knowledge  of  English  has  a 
'.-ery  direct  connection  with  your  sal- 
ary. You  are  paid  for  turning  what 
your  employer  says  into  typewritten 
form.  Since  what  is  said  and  what  is 
written  is  all  in  English,  your  success 
in  doing  this  work  depends  largely 
on  your  knowledge  of  English.  The 
more  English  you  know  the  more  sal- 
ary you  will  get,  other  things  being 
equal. 

The  way  to  learn  English  is  to  use 
English.  You  probably  are  not  much 
to  blame  for  not  knowing  more  En- 
glish than  you  do  now,  but  if  you  are 
a  stenographer  for  ten  years  and  do 
not  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  En- 
glish language  in  that  time  it  will  be 
entirely   your   fault. 

Get  busy  today  with  the  dictionary 
and  a  text  book  on  grammar.  Learn 
the  spelling  and  the  definition  of  all  the 
words  that  are  commonly  used  in  your 
office,  and  then  gradually  increase 
your  vocabulary.  Find  out  why  com- 
mas are  used  where  they  are  and  how 
to  avoid  errors  in  English.  Not  only 
will  your  employer  rise  up  and  call 
you  blessed  but  your  salary  will  rise 
also. 


B.  E.  STARS 
An  announcement  of  interest  to 
every  young  man  in  business  college 
or  high  school  and  to  every  commer- 
cial teacher  will  be  made  en  this  page 
in  the  April  number  under  the  above 
heading.     Watch  for  it. 

YOUR  JOB  AND  SUCCESS 

".My  job  puts  me  right  in  touch  with 
the  business,"  said  the  bookkeeper. 
"My  accounts  shows  the  customers 
and  creditors  —  the  losses  and  the 
leaks — the  gambles  and  the  gains.  The 
manager  consults  the  books  before 
making  any  move.  The  proprietor 
asks  for  a  report  in  order  to  know 
where  he  stands,  and  I  have  to  tell 
him  at  the  end  of  the  year  how  much 
he  has  made. 

"In  short,  the  bookkeeper  —  that's 
me — is  right  at  the  heart  of  things.  I 
know  everything  that  goes  on.  My 
job  smooths  the  way  to  success. 

The  stenographer  straightened  the 
next  letter-head,  and  as  he  was  writ- 
ing the  date  line,  he  said:  "You  have 
some  job,  believe  me,  but  my  ears 
don't  deceive  me,  and  you  will  not  re- 
lieve me,  for  many  years,  I  hope;  for 
while  you  boys  are  fretting  the  trial 
balance  getting,  the  boss  is  frankly  let- 
ting me  have  the  inside  dope.  He 
writes  about  a  matter,  while  I  take 
down  his  chatter — his  bank  account  is 
fatter  with  every  note  he  writes.  I 
know  just  what  is  brewing  when  mat- 
ters first  are  stewing — I  write  down 
what  is  doing  and  help  him  win  his 
fights.  The  task  of  the  bookkeeper  is 
not  unlike  the  reaper — each  entry  is  a 
sleeper  whose  task  is  at  an  end;  but 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  bosses — 
bad  or  sainted — and  money — clean  or 
tainted  —  we  see  him  make  —  and 
spend." 

MORAL — (  Xo.  you  are  wrong.  The 
moral  is  not  that  it  is  more  important 
to  know  the  boss  than  to  know  the 
less.) 

This  teaches  us  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  becomes  a  machine,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  not  enough  alive. 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mas*. 


A    MATTER    OF    INSURANCE 

"You     would     better     take     Richard 
«th  you  when  you   go   out   there   to- 
morrow to  value   that 
stuff  at  White  Plains." 
This  from  Mr.  David- 
son,   the    manager    of 
the  claims  department 
of     the     great     Atlas 
Fire    Insurance    Com- 
pany.   "You  will  want 
somebody  to  make  up 
a  list  of  the   property 
to   see   what   we   have 
got    to    pay.      We    will    trust    you    to 
keep  it  down  to  a  minimum  figure." 

"Why,  yes."  This  from  the  smooth- 
voiced,  sharp-eyed,  gentle  mannered 
Mr.  Coyne,  whose  business  it  was  to 
adjust  claims  against  this  great  in- 
surance company  for  losses  from  fire. 
And  so  it  game  about  that  Richard 
F.verson,  called  Dick  for  short  by  his 
friends  and  familiars,  got  his  first  les- 
son in  the  method  of  settling  insur- 
ance losses  which  was  then  popular 
and  which  has  noit  entirely  lost  its 
vogue  even  now. 

Some  Tricks  of  Trade 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  get- 
ting an  insurance  agent  to  write  you 
a  policy  for  the  full  value  of  your 
property  and  maybe  more.  He  wants 
to  turn  in  all  the  insurance  he  can 
get  to  his  company,  because  of  course 
his  salary,  if  he  works  on  salary,  and 
his  commission,  if  he  works  on  com- 
mission, depends  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  he  can  write.  So,  if  you 
have  an  old  tin-pan  of  a  grand  piano 
and  you  want  to  value  it  the  same  as 
if  it  were  a  Cbickering  or  a  Steinway 
the  insurance  agent  won't  kick.  He 
will  call  it  one  thousand  dollars.  Your 
old  coonskin  coat  that  cost  you  two 
hundred  dollars  five  years  ago  and  is 
pretty  well  motheaten  can  go  in  as  a 
five  hundred  dlolar  fur  coat  on  an 
insurance  policy  all  right,  and  if  there 
are  five  hundred  cheap  books  in  your 
library  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting 
them  insured  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
You  pay  the  premium,  the  agent  gets 
his  commission  and  "every  thing  is 
lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high." 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
shield.  Just  have  a  fire  and  then  see 
how  quickly  the  insurance  company 
will-not-pay  that  $1,000  on  your  old 
piano,  $500  on  your  moth-eaten  coat 
and  a  thousand  on  your  log-eared 
library.  The  adjuster  will  tear  that 
piano  to  pieces  and  'take  it  apart  and 
lie  will  rip  the  old  skin  coat  up  the 
back  and  scatter  that  library  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  make  you 
feel  before  you  get  through  that  you 
ought  to  be  paying  the  insurance  com- 
pany something  for  relieving  you  of 
such  trash.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
just  get  burned  out  some  time  when 
you  have  a  lot  of  stuff  of  that  kind 
insured.       Insurance     adjusters    know 


their  business.  They  know  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  hesitate 
to  overvalue  property  when  they  take 
out  insurance.  More  than  that,  there 
are  a  lot  of  infernal  scamps  who  make 
a  business  of  setting  fires  just  to  get 
insurance. 

Learning  a  New  Business 
Dick  Everson  and  Mr.  Coyne  took 
the  train  for  White  Plains  next  morn- 
ing and  Dick  had  his  first  lesson  in 
the  science  of  adjusting  insurance 
losses.  It  had  been  a  big  fire  in  the 
country  mansion  of  a  city  millionaire 
stock  broker.  There  was  some  fifty 
thousand  dollars  insurance  on  the 
contents  of  the  building:  pictures, 
statuary,  tapestries,  furniture,  carpets, 
books,  musical  instruments,  and  bric- 
a-brac,  all  of  an  expensive  nature. 
There  wasn't  much  doubt  that  the 
property  was  worth  all  the  insurance 
called  for,  hut  when  Mr.  Millionaire 
came  to  be  asked  to  prepare  a  list 
of  the  property  he  had  lost,  with  its 
cost  value,  to  save  his  precious  neck 
he  couldn't  begin  to  do  it,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  sauve  and  smiling 
and  soft  voiced  but  keen  eyed  Mr. 
Coyne  scaled  that  insurance  down 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  and 
very  much  more  than  earned  his  lib- 
eral salary  for  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  mixed  Mr.  Millionaire  up 
badly  and  the  women  of  his  family 
worse,  when  they  came  to  describe 
the  property  that  was  insured  and  to 
estimate  its  value.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  remember  half  of  it,  and  Mr. 
Coyne  made  them  think  he  was  very 
generous  to  allow  them  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  less  than  the  policy  called 
for. 

"That's  the  way  to  do  it,  my  son," 
said  Coyne,  as  he  and  Dick  Everson 
footed  up  'the  long  list  and  prepared 
to  go  back  to  the  city.  It  was  a  first 
lesson  in  adjusting  insurance  but  by 
no  means  the  last,  for  young  Dick  had 
proved  an  active  and  intelligent  helper 
and  was  soon  transferred  from  his 
regular  position  in  the  office  to  be  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Coyne,  the  adjuster. 
The  salary  was  better  and  Dick  was 
very  glad   to  make  the  change. 

A  Little  Personal  History 

Young  Richard  Everson  had  in- 
tended before  the  death  of  his  father 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  read  a 
great  many  medical  books,  and  knew 
considerable  about  physiology  and 
anatomy,  but  the  whole  current  of  'his 
life  had  been  turned  away  by  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  father,  which  left  the 
family  in  very  moderate  circumstances 
and  sent  him  to  wage  earning  several 
years  before  he  had  expected. 

It  was  regretfully  that  the  young 
fellow  turned  his  attention  to  Insur- 
ance of  property  rather  than  saving 
of  life,  but  he  was  of  a  thorough  if  not 
brilliant  disposition,  and  he  set  about 
to  learn  all  he  could  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance business,  for  he  saw  that  the 
men  higher  up,  the  men  who  were 
drawing  more  than  the  modest  salar- 
ies paid  to  the  routine  employees, 
were  men  who  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs    of    the    business.      For    instance, 


Everson  got  twelve  dollars  a  week,  it 
was  his  first  year,  but  Coyne,  the  ad- 
juster, drew  a  hundred  dollars  a  week 
and  his  expenses,  which  were  not  light 
when  he  was  traveling,  for  Coyne  put 
up  at  the  best  of  hotels  and  used  a 
taxi  instead  of  street  cars,  and  sent 
the  expense  bill  in  to  the  company. 
It  didn't  take  the  young  man  long  to 
discover  that  Coyne  fairly  earned  his 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  for  there  were 
lew  tire  insurance  claims  that  came 
under  his  inspection  that  didn't  scale 
down  hundreds  and  sometimes  thous- 
ands of  dollars  under  the  sharp  ques- 
tioning and  close  inquiry  of  Coyne, 
the   adjuster. 

Young  Everson  began  to  look  the 
matter  over  and  try  to  discover  why 
people  paid  for  insurance  they  never 
got  in  case  of  fire  loss.  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  discover  the  reason. 
Insurance  was  generally  written  in  an 
aggregate  of  many  thousand  dollars 
on  the  pictures,  books,  musical  instru- 
ments, carpets,  draperes,  etc.,  of  a 
mansion.  That  is  the  way  the  policy 
was  written.  Wrhen  a  fire  loss  oc- 
cured,  the  company  required  the  loser 
to  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  just 
what  articles  had  been  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  the  fire  with  their  cost. 
In  99  cases  out  of  100  this  was  a  Gor- 
dain  knot  which  could  not  possibly  be 
untied,  for  the  insurer  did  not  remem- 
ber half  the  things  included  in  the  pol- 
icy, and  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  the 
adjuster,  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
company,  that  he  was  able  to  make 
out  a  claim. 

"Mr.  Coyne,"  said  Everson  one  day 
to  the  adjuster,  who  really  liked  the 
boy,  "wouldn't  it  be  a  first  rate  plan 
if  these  people  who  get  insured  would 
make  out  a  complete  list  of  just  what 
they  are  having  insured  a'nd  take  it 
to  the  agent  when  they  get  the  insur- 
ance, and  show  him  just  what  the 
stuff  is  worth  and  get  it  insured  for 
what  the  company  will  take  of  such 
risks?" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  Coyne,  "It 
would  be  a  bully  thing  for  the  fellow 
that  gets  insured  but  not  for  the  in- 
surance agent  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany; neither  one  of  them  are  in 
business  for  their  health.  The  agent 
wants  all  the  commission  he  can  get 
and  the  bigger  the  policy  the  bigger 
his  commission.  Our  little  company 
wants  all  the  premiums  it  can  get  in 
order  to  pay  good  looking  young  men 
like  you  and  bright  old  men  like  me. 
If  they  brought  in  the  list  with  cor- 
rect value  and  kept  a  duplicate,  which 
of  course  they  would  if  they  knew 
anything,  our  company  would  have  to 
pay  the  loss  if  that  property  was  de- 
stroyed and  they  would  know  just 
what  they  lost.  We  would  not  take  so 
large  policies  and  we  would  not  get 
so  much  premiums.  You  and  I  would 
not  get  so>  large  salaries.  Don't  you 
see?" 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Dick  Everson,  and 
he  did  see  the  beginning  of  a  business 
which  a  few  years  later  made  him  en- 
tirely independent  of  salaries  from  the 
insurance  company  or  anybody  else, 
which  made  him  in  fact  that  very  de- 
sirable person,  one's  own  boss. 
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It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  third  year 
of  service  with  the  big  insurance  com- 
pany that  Mr.  Coyne,  the  smooth  and 
sauve  adjuster  of  claims,  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company.  He  married  a 
wife  with  a  large  fortune,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  love  a 
girl  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars as  one  not  worth  a  cent.  Any- 
way, he  quit  adjusting  and  took  charge 
pf  her  property,  which  was  extensive 
enough  to  keep  him  engaged.  And 
Dick  Everson  before  he  left  broached 
a  subject  which  had  been  occupying 
his  mind  for  some  time. 

He  said.  "Why  wouldn't  a  man 
,make  a  good  thing  out  of  going  to 
rpeople  who  carry  large  insurance  on 
personal  property,  explain  to  them 
why  insurance  companies  sca'le  down 
the  losses  to  such  an  extent,  and  get 
them  to  let  him  prepare  a  regular 
valuation  list  on  the  property  insured, 
'.at  such  a  figure  as  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  accept  and  pay?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  but  what  it 
would  give  a  man  a  profession  that 
would  pay  him  after  a  while,  but  he 
might  have  some  trouble  getting 
started." 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  working  for 
wages,"  said  Dick.  "If  I  stay  with 
this  big  company  working  on  salary 
I  can,  perhaps,  get  up  to  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  but  I  will  just 
be  a  part  of  a  big  machine,  subject 
'to  the  beck  and  call  of  the  man  higher 
lup  all  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  my  own  boss." 

"You  have  said  a  mouthful,  my  son. 
I  know  all  about  it.  I  have  been 
everybody's  dog  for  ten  years  doing 
all  the  dirty  work  that  was  required 
and  that  was  a  lot,  for  this  adjusting 
business  is  a  case  of  scaling  down  all 
the  time  and  getting  the  company  out 
of  it  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
I  don't  see  why  you  couldn't  do  that, 
it  never  occurred  to  me,  but  then 
■there  are  lots  of  things  that  never 
occurred  to  me  and  I  was  working  all 
the  time  from  an  entirely  opposite 
point.  Go  and  see  Martin,  the  last 
man  you  and  I  settled  accounts  with. 
We  scaled  him  down  about  thirty  per 
cent  below  what  he  ought  to  have  got 
on  his  insurance.  I  am  done  with  the 
company  now,  and  while  I  have  noth- 
ing against  them  I  don't  care  a  hang 
whether   they  keep  you  or  not." 

Beginning  a  New  Work 
Dick  went  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  was 
•the  owner  of  an  expensive  mansion 
Ion  the  Hudson  which  had  been  gutted 
by  fire,  and  the  insurance  had  been 
scaled  down  liberally.  Martin  was  a 
broker  doing  business  on  Wall  Street, 
an  accessible  kind  of  a  man  and  one 
that  like  young  men.  Dick  didn't  have 
much  trouble  in  getting  an  interview 
with  him  and  explaining  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do.  This  plan  was  a  valua- 
ton  schedule  of  the  furniture,  pictures, 
etc.,  in  Martin's  mansion,  after  it  was 
refurnished. 

"Why,  yes,"  saiid  Martin,  "Go  ahead 
at  it.     But  can  you  prepare  a  list  that 
they  will  pay  in  case  I  have  a  fire?" 
"Yes,    sir.    I    can.      It   will   not   cost 


you  so  much  by  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  for  your  insurance,  and  I  will 
only  charge  you  a  moderate  price  for 
preparing    the    schedule." 

Dick  prepared  a  valluation  list  at 
cost  price  of  the  contents  of  the  man- 
sion covered  by  insurance,  and  the 
company  accepted  it.  and  took  a  copy 
of  it.  and  Martin  kept  a  copy  of  it  in 
his  safe  deposit  box.  where  fire  could 
not   get   at   it. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
work  to  Dick  Everson.  He  didn't  at 
once  leave  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, hut  through  introductions  from 
Mr.  Martin  he  quietly  prepared  a  nura- 
Ler  of  insurance  schedules  for  wealthy 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  carry- 
ing insurance  on  personal  property 
and  then  a  year  later  through  a  change 
in  the  company  which  brought  a  most 
disagreeable  adjuster  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Coyne,  whom  he  had  found  a 
good  man  to  work  with,  Dick  resigned 
and  left  the  employ  of  the  company, 
for  he  was  satisfied  that  by  close  at- 
tention to  business  he  could  make  at 
least  as  much  money  preparing  these 
insurance  schedules  as  he  could  by 
working  at  the  regular  routine  of  the 
company. 

His  plan  was  to  get  from  Brad- 
street's  and  other  sources  the  names 
of  wealthy  people  in  different  cities  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  At 
first,  he  visited  these  men  and  women 
personally,  explained  his  plan,  and  in 
many  cases  impressed  them  so  favor- 
ably that  they  had  him  prepare  regular 
schedules  with  valuation  of  property 
for  insurance.  He  charged  a  moderate 
amount  for  his  services,  but  as  the 
business  increased  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  assistant  to  look 
after  his  correspondence,  for  he  sent 
out  a  circular  plan  to  business  men, 
and  people  of  wealth  who  were  likely 
to    require    his    services. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  my  city  of  Holyoke 
where  he  was  trying  to  get  one  of  our 
wealthiest  men  to  let  him  prepare  a 
valuation  insurance  list  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

Richard  Everson  is  about  forty 
years  old.  He  has  been  following  his 
particular  line  of  work  for  fifteen 
years.  He  will  never  be  a  very 
wealthy  man  because  he  has  never 
tried  to  extend  the  business  over  more 
territory  than  he  could  care  for  him- 
self, with  some  slight  assistance.  He 
has  a  small  office  room  in  Boston 
where  he  keeps  a  stenographer  who 
looks  after  his  filing  and  his  New 
England  correspondence,  which  is 
quite  large.  His  progress  for  several 
years  was  slow.  He  made  less  money 
some  years  than  he  would  have  re- 
ceived working  on  salary  for  he  might 
have  become  an  adjuster,  since  he 
knew  the  process  thoroughly,  and  ad- 
justers are  rather  high  salaried  mem- 
bers of  the  insurance  companies. 

"But,"  said  Everson,  "I  never  could 
stand  the  racket.  I  have  a  conscience, 
and  it  would  bother  me  after  I  had 
made  some  of  the  adjustments  that 
the  companies  like  to  have  go  through. 
Besides,  I  like  to  be  my  own  boss. 
Money  isn't  all  the  world  to  me,  and 


when  I  have  got  a  little  more  I  don't 
know  but  I  shall  study  medicine. 
Probably  I  will  never  get  enough  to 
do  it." 

After  two  or  three  disastrous  fires 
had  been  settled  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  insured,  because  of  Ever- 
son's  carefully  prepared  schedules, 
business  began  to  come  to  him,  and  I 
suppose  he  has  an  income  of  perhaps 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  to 
a  man  not  yet  more  than  middle  aged 
and  in  a  business  that  will  continue 
because  it  is  founded  on  a  right  prin- 
ciple. He  gives  excellent  service  to 
those  who  employ  him,  and  the  in- 
surance companies  themselves  have 
no  objection  to  paying  a  legitimate 
loss,  and  I  fancy  are  rather  glad  to 
have  insurance  based  on  the  real  value 
of  property.  Everson  is  just  a  com- 
mon kind  of  a  man  who  has  achieved 
success  as  any  common  kind  of  man 
may  if  he  uses  intelligence  in  selecting 
an  honest  business  and  then  sticks 
to  it. 


Signatures    by   Zanerians 
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H.    S.    Blanchard,    Los  Angeles,    Calif.,   he 


shows   an   original  Old    English    alphabet,    skillfully    made    and    carefully   retouched. 


J.  H.  Short  recently  sent  us  a  nice 
club  of  twenty  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Short  is  a  Zanerian  graduate  and, 
therefore,  realizes  the  value  of  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for  com- 
mercial students. 

Waino  A.  Lento,  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Suomi  College,  Han- 
cock, Michigan,  sent  us  a  good  club 
of  subscriptions  at  the  beginning  of 
his  fall  term. 

J.  F.  Sterner,  Heald's  Business  Col- 
lege, Sacramento,  California,'  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR  for  several  years. 


His  subscriptions  usually  come  in 
clubs  of  fifty  or  one  hundred,  and  as 
fast  as  one  club  expires,  another  one 
is  received. 

John  W.  Parker,  teacher  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  penmanship  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College,  Cleveland,  is  an 
enthusiastic  clubber  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  His  total  for 
this  year  is  already  nearly  one  hun- 
dred subscriptions. 

Bly  the  Penman,  Trafford  City,  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  advertisement  has  ap- 
peared in  our  columns,  sent  us  a 
number   of   specimens   of   penmanship, 


consisting  of  cards,  lettering  and 
flourishing.  These  are  all  skillfully 
done  and  the  cards  especially  reveal 
an  excellent  control  of  the  pen. 
The  Commencement  exercises  of  Cap- 
ital City  Commercial  College  were 
held  January  27.  The  program  gives 
the  names  of  143  graduates  from  the 
various  departments.  Twenty-two  of 
these  graduates  also  secured  diplomas 
in  business  writing.  This  is  given 
only  to  students  who  complete  a  thor- 
ough course  in  business  writing  under 
Miss  Mary  L.  Champion  and  reach  a 
high  standard  in  their  work. 


Accurate,   graceful,   ornamental   writing  by   E.   A.    Lupfer 
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Lessons  in 


Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

i  Zanerian  Co. lege  of  Penmanship,  Colun 


LESSON  13 

Concentration  is  vitally  essential  in 
controlling  the  pen.  Shut  out  all  for- 
eign thought  and  think  only  of  the 
thing  you  are  doing.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  to  certain  parts  of  let- 
ters in  order  to  make  good  ones.  By 
giving  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time 
it  soon  becomes  automatic.  There- 
fore if  you  have  trouble  with  penhold- 
ing,  position,  movement  or  form  think 
of  that  one  thing  until  it  becomes  a 
habit  to  do  it  right.  You  can  then 
take  up   the   next  thing. 

Impression  must  precede  expres- 
sion. You  cannot  make  a  good  letter 
if  your  mental  picture  of  it  is  hazy. 
Study  each  letter  before  attempting  to 
make  it.  See  how  the  ovals  slant,  the 
proportion,  placing  of  the   shade,   etc. 


What  would  you  think  of  a  sales- 
man who  went  out  to  sell  a  machine 
before  he  knew  anything  about  it? 
Well,  think  the  same  thing  about 
yourself  when  you  write  without  first 
having  studied  the  copy.  Refer  to  it 
frequently  as  you  practice. 

When  you  make  a  letter  that  looks 
poor  and  out  of  shape,  and  you  don't 
know  what  is  wrong,  you  can  be  sure 
that  two  things  are  wrong,  the  letter 
and  your  ability  to  see  correctly.  In 
that  case  you  need  more  study — you 
need  to  make  a  few  letters  and  com- 
pare them  with  good  models.  Fre- 
quently pupils  blame  poor  letters  onto 
the  arm  when  the  real  trouble  is  with 
the   head. 

Let  us  study  the  S.  Take  a  good 
look  at  it.     Notice  that  it  begins  with 


an  oval  (%  as  wide  as  long)  which  is 
nearly  horizontal.  See  how  full  and 
graceful  you  can  make  it,  and  that  the 
oval  is  not  shaded.  Notice  the  curved 
upstroke  leading  from  the  oval  to  the 
loop  and  that  the  loop  is  on  the  main 
slant.  See  the  shape  of  the  sides  of 
the  loop.  They  are  curved  evenly  and 
gracefully.  The  crossings  are  right 
angle  crossings  and  the  shade  is  be- 
low the  crossing.  The  shade  is  swung 
along  the  base  line  forming  a  parallel 
effect  with  the  beginning  oval.  Study 
the  beautiful  compound  curve,  and 
notice  that  the  under  side  of  the  shade 
is  curved  more  than  the  upper  side. 
Study  the  space  values. 

Take  each  letter  and  study  it  in  this 
way.  If  necessary  take  a  pencil  and 
draw  a  large  letter  slowly,  erasing  and 
correcting  until  you  are  sure  you 
know  the  shape.  Take  a  dry  pen  and 
trace  the  copy,  using  a  free  motion. 
Study  the  motion  required  for  each 
letter.  You  will  find  that  it  varies. 
Some  places  we  stop  and  other  places 
we  slack  the  speed,  while  other  places 
we  go  fast.  Become  a  real  student 
and  you  will  save  time  in  practice. 
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FOR  SALE 

'THRIVING  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  in  city  of 
15,000  with  very  best  surrounding  territory. 
Present  owner  desires  to  quit  school  business 
account  other  business  demanding  his  attention. 
Address  IDEAL,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Waits  on  this  page  for  scores.     Are 
you  one?       Read  every  ad.  carefully. 


City  of  J  5.000  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Address  A.  E.  M.  care 
Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


B 


E  A  BANKER 


CAD  CAI  KT  One  of  the  best  money 
r\/n  OJ^fc-C  making  small  business  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Owner  going  to  larger 
city.  Address  C.  I.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Business  College  Given  Away 

The  most  prosperous  small  business  college  in 
Oklahoma  <  in  small  city  ).  absolutely  given  away 
to  any  one  who  will  buy  the  furniture  and  fix- 
tures for  less  than  cost.  Cheap  rent.  School 
about  11  years  old.  Satisfactory  reasons.  Ad- 
dress OKLAHOMA,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Teachers  Wanted 


Com 


Fine  Sala 


Penmanship  < 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier,  P.  O.  Clerk.  Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  Rural  Carrier,  etc.,  composed  of  ques- 
tions used  in  recent  Government  exam ina turns  and  lesson 
sheets  arranged  exactly  same  way.  Our  $15  courses  only 
S5  for  short  time.    Satisfaction  guaranteed    or    money 


refunded.     Ou 


students   have  made  99.60 

minations. 

ssson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Bean  Accountant 

and  earn  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  per  year,    Write 
for  our  increased  salary  payment  plan  at  once. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCY 

P.  O.  BOX  61S  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 


;  stamps  worth   $10. 


I  WILL  start  youmanufac 
worth  of  sheet  rubber 
This  business  can  be  started  with  a  small  amount  of 
capital  and  pays  a  fine  profit.  It  requires  but  a  small 
amount  of  room  and  can  be  handled  nicely  by  the 
professional  penman,  artist  or  business  college  man. 
For  anyone  desiring  to  enter  a  small  business  of  their 
own  it  will  pay  them  to  investigate  this.  Write  for 
full  particulars.     Today      Now. 

C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Chemist 
1530  Tall  Road.  Room  4  CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  tl.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  story,  brick,  business  college  building 
and  lots.  Good  will  of  prosperous  patronage, 
secured  by  years  of  superior  service,  included. 
In  stirring  Gulf  Coast  town.  No  other  like 
institution  in  wide  surrounding  territory.  De- 
lightful and  healthful  climate.  No  snow.  All 
for  less  than  the  property  alone  is  worth. 
Owner's  health  requires  change  of  occupation. 
If  able  to  purchase,  address  BOX  675,  MER- 
CEDES,   TEXAS. 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  the  controlling  stock  of  a  live  business 
college  in  a  city  of  15,000  population. 

Address  F.  L.  CARRIGO,     Hastings,  Nebr. 


Great  Opportunity  for  Live- 
Wire  Business-School   Man 


the   advertising    matter    that    get: 
al   thousand   former    students    now 

-nsat  from  $:;, Hi. DO  to  ?>,uuo. 

a    Hpi'cialty.__Only   "hustl 


that  pro- 
ollege.  Have, 
the  business, 
holding   office 


Account- 
need    apply.      Ad- 
'The  Business  Educator", 


YOUNG  MAN  who  has  had  several  years 
of  experience  as  commercial  teacher 
and  business  college  management  desires 
to   locate  in   a   pood  school  where  owner 

wishes  to  retire  in  a  vear  or  two.  and  sell  out  business  to 
him.  Will  make  a  liberal  contract.  Prefer  the  West  or 
Middlewest.     Address  "AMBITIOUS" 

Care  of  the  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 

W 811180   and  Solicitors 

An  old  established  money-making  business  training 
school  association  desires  few  more  "hustlers"  to  solicit 
for  or  manage  schools.  Several  working  under  our  profit- 
sharing  plan  make  from  sa.fiw)  to  £111,000  a  year  profit. 
One  was  recently  offered  §40.0000.00  for  his  contract. 
Great  opportunity  for  workers;  noplace  for  the  fellow 
who  works  and  thnks  only  during  usual  office  hours. 
Address  "Confidential"  Box  210,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WANTED  TYPEWRITING  TEACHER 


in  Ju 


■   fill  : 


r  July  ne 


;  type  of  instructor  desired  calls  for  the  following: 
Thorough  qualitication  in  the  technique  of  type- 
writing instruction  as  developed  within  the  past 
five  years  particularly. 

A   clear  conception   as  to  the   grouping  of  stu- 
dent* for  oral  instruction. 
High  regard  of  the  value  of  rythm    and    cad- 


i  drills. 

Intimate  familiarty  with  all   work   that 
writing  machine  ie  expected  t 


type- 


nd  reference 
',  care  B 


)'clock  and  three 


Southern  Teachers'Agency 


Columbia,  S.  C. 


Chattanooga.  Tenn. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous   Enrollment   in    Three 

Offices.     New  Booklet. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


3(/o 


Quick  and  effi. 


of    the    United 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


36th  Year.     You   want  the  1 
bath.      The    Outlook    for    the 
"Teaching  as  a  Business." 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


highest   salaried   position.      We 
:restingly    told    by    an    expert    in 


Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building,  Spokane 
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THE  WINNING  WAY 

Esther  Hade,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Owosso, 
Michigan,  recently  submitted  twenty- 
nine  specimens  of  writing  from  the 
students  in  the  Owosso  High  School. 
all  of  which  were  up  to  the  High 
School  Certificate  standard.  This  is 
an  excellent  record  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  shows  that  the  schools 
at  Owosso  are  receiving  good  instruc- 
tion. 

A  fine  lot  of  specimens  were  recently 
received  from  Miss  Ethel  R.  Coleman, 
Chestnut  Street  School.  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  to  be  graded  for  Zaner 
Method  Certificates.  A  big  percent- 
age of  them  were  granted  Certificates. 
Many  of  her  pupils  have  acquired  a 
rapid,  serviceable  hand,  and  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  grant  certificates  to 
many  more  of  them  before  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

If  we  are  able  to  judge  from  speci- 
ments  recently  received  to  be  graded 
for  certificates.  Miss  Alice  Powers, 
Madison  High  School,  Madison.  Wis- 
consin, is  securing  excellent  results. 
The  total  number  of  Certificates 
granted  was   sixty. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  schools  of  Bing- 
hampton,  Xew  York,  recently  submit- 
ted a  number  of  specimens  from  her 
pupils.  Thirty-five  of  these  speci- 
mens were  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired for  the  High  School  Certificate 
and  119  merited  the  Grammar  Grade 
Certificate.  These  Certificate  winners 
came  from  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 
Roosevelt  School,  Abraham  Lincoln 
School,  Fairview  School,  Robinson 
Street  School.  Thomas  Jefferson 
School  and  Laurel  Avenue  School. 

Mrs.  Landon  and  the  pupils  deserve 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  class 
of  work  they  are  doing.  The  Zaner 
Method  is  securing  results  here  as  it 
is  in  thousands  of  other  schools. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
submitted  sixty  specimens  from  her 
pupils.  Of  these  fifteen  were  up  to 
the  standard  required  for  a  high 
school  Certificate  and  thirty  seven  for 
the  Grammar  Grade  Certficate.  The 
few  that  were  not  up  this  time  showed 
good  promise,  and  we  expect  to  award 
all  of  them  Certificates  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Miss  Jones  is  another  of  the  teach- 
ers who  are  giving  boys  and  girls  in 
California  practical  instruction  in  pen- 
manship. 

B.  F.  Duff,  Stockton  High  School, 
Stockton,  California,  recently  sent  us 
specimens  from  some  of  his  students 
in  his  penmanship  classes.  He  asked 
us  to  pick  out  the  two  best  specimens, 
as  he  promised  Certificates  gratis  to 
the  two  making  the  best  showing. 
The  work  of  those  who  stood  highest 
was  so  good  that  it  was  hard  indeed 
to  decide  the  two  winners.  The  stu- 
dents under  Mr.  Duff's  direction  are 
securing  a  good  rapid,  serviceable 
handwriting  which  will  be  of  much 
value  to  them  in  the  business  worldi 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 


RQCKrHTJEACHERS 

AGENCY 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo. 


Assistant  Manager 
Assistant  Manager 
and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


Write  today  lor  "The  Road  to  Gcod  Positions"  and  Enrollment  Card 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE  —  FREE  ENROLLMENT 

Other  Offices:  ln  A"  0«'<:<»s 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis   Los  Angeles  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.W.  Bank  Bldg.     lumber  Exchange     C.  of  C.  Bldg.      CtlicagO 
LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.   14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 


Enroll  now!  Free  Registration!  Many  calls  for  teachers  are  coming  to  us  fro 
high  schools,  and  colleges  and  we  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  teachers  t 
open.  Salaries  range  from  51500  to  $3500.  All  cases  passed  upon  by  G.  S.  K 
teacher  and  author.     Free  service  to  school  officials.      Write  for  enrollment  bit 


i  high-grade  business  colleges, 
till  these  places  which  are  now 
nball,   well-known   commercial 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Boise,  Idaho 


California  &  Hawaii: 

Berkeley,  California 


THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  once  for  the  Early  Vacancies  for  1921-22 


POSITION  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.  MARION,  IND 


January  I92I  Shows  661%  Increase  Over  January  1920 

During  January  1921  we  filled  one  and  two-thirds  as  many  vacancies 
as  we  filled  in  January  1920.  Indications  point  toward  many  changes 
in  September.  Our  files  are  rapidly  filling  with  choice  positions 
paying  from  $1000  to  $2500. 

We  have  placed  our  candidates  during  the  past  season  in  the  following  cities:  Baltimore,  Newark,  Mobile, 
Jersey  City.  Seattle,  Evansville.  Fresno,  Passaic,  Berkeley.  Memphis.  Youngstown.  Charleston,  Sandusky 
Boise.  Oklahoma  City,  Fort  Dodge.  Birmingham.  Huntington,  Little  Rock,  Knoxville,  Jacksonville.  Galveston 
Canton.  Chicago,  Dallas.  New  York  City,  El  Paso,  Louisville.  Cleveland.  San  Francisco.  Fort  Worth,  Schen. 
tady,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  San  Antonio.  Poughkeepsie,  Lynchburg,  Montgomery.  Providence,  Pit 
burgh,  Des  Moines,  Wheeling,  Milwaukee.  Indianapolis.  Mum;,  Wilmington,  Natchez.  Decatur,  Fargo,  Fond 
du    Lac,    Wabash,    Chattanooga,   Terre    Haute,    Eau    Claire,    Hastings.   Norfolk,    Raleigh  and   many  others. 


Write  to 


ediately. 


CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS' 

BOWLING  GREEN 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


We  need   now  10  men  for  commercial  schools,  at  from  $25nn  to  >3unn;  for  high  schools,  normals, 
and  colleges,   ten  at  from  $2000  to  MTTTv   $3000.     Women  teachers  are  needed 

in  about  like  proportion,   but  these    \ffl  A.  |\|'  |    KlJ    positions  are   not  open   to  novices, 
though  we  do  have  other  places  for  such  teachers  too.    "There  is  a  tide 

in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flocd.  leads  on  to  fortune,"    Are  you  ready?    We  are— 
and  this  is  to  be  a  wonderful  year  of  opportunity.    Write  now. 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


A  Better  Future — 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  GET  IT.  Hundreds  of 
Commercial  Teachers  are  needed  for  Septem- 
ber positions.  Register  with  us  and  learn  of 
the  finest  openings.     No  obligation  to  accept 

any  place.    Confidential  service.    Largest  Bureau  for  Specialists 

in  America.    Write  for  details. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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HELP  IN  ADVERTISING 
Want  to  advertise  your  school,  your 
services,  your  penwork?  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  it  will  cost,  whether 
it  will  pay,  how  to  do  it?  Write  to 
>  Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Editor  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio.  No  cost 
or  obligation. 

As  to  the  qualificat'on  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  young  practical 
men  one  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  George  Eliot,  who  put  the  mat- 
ter very  pithily:  'I'll  tell  you  how  I 
got  on.  I  kept  my  ears  and  eyes  open, 
and  I  made  my  master's  interest  my 
own'. — Carnegie. 


Leslie  E.  Jones,  of  Elbridge,  New 
York,  is  a  rising  young  penman  from 
whom  we  expect  much  good  work. 
His  advertisement  has  several  times 
appeared  in  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. Mr.  Jones  is  a  former  stu- 
dent of  A.  W.  Dakin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mildred  Moffett,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  public  schools  of  Mid- 
tiletown,  Ohio,  was  graduated  from 
Wittenberg  Academy,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1909.  The  following  year  she 
took  work  in  the  Springfield  High 
School,  together  with  some  observa- 
tion  work   in   the    grade   schools.      In 

1911,  still  too  young  to  be  regularly 
admitted  to  the  training  school,  she 
served  as  a  substitute,  having  had 
twelve  weeks'  training  in  Wittenberg 
Summer  Normal  School  the  previous 
summer.  At  the  close  of  the  1911- 
1912  school  year  she  again  took  train- 
ing for  five  weeks.  She  was  given  her 
own  class,  a  sixth  grade,  in  October, 

1912.  She  served  as  a  grade  teacher 
for   four  years. 

In   1916   she   attended    the    Zanerian 
College     of     Penmanship,     Columbus, 
Ohio,   where    she   prepared    herself   as 
a    supervisor    of    writing.      Following 
her  work  at  the  Zanerian,  she  was  ap-     services  have  been  in  the  interests  of 
pointed  Supervisor  of  Writing  in  the     the  public  schools  of  Middletown. 
public    schools    of    Parkersburg,    W.         Miss    Moffett    is    a    hard    working, 
Va.,    where    she    finished    the    school     very    enthusiastic    supervisor   and    se- 
year.      For   the    past    four    years    her     cures  excellent  results. 


From  the  pen  of  the  skillful  E.  L. 
Glick,  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane,  Washington.  Mr.  Glick 
has  been  the  winner  of  a  number  of 
penmanship  prizes  offered  during  past 
years,  having  carried  off  two  of  the 
prizes  in  the  "World  Penmanship 
Contest,"  recently  conducted  by  Mr. 
J.   Austin   Brooks. 

Judging  from  his  skill  at  present, 
Mr.  Glick  is  in  fine  condition  to  enter 
any  other  penmanship  contests  that 
may  be  held. 

Others  are  winning  Business  Edu- 
cator Certificates— WHY  NOT  YOU? 


PUBLISHES  cash  art 
assignments,   lessons 
and    articles    on    Car- 
tooning, Lettering  and 
Designing.  Illustrating, 
Chalk-Talking  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  ARTISTS   AND   ART    STUDENTS.      No 
free  samt.les.  send  one  dollar  NOW  for  a  6  months'  subscription— 
t  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
LIFE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE   HUMAN    FIGURE 

g  over  200  drawings  direct 
st  or  art  student  can  afford 
ithout  them,  price  $5.   10',  off  if  sent  with  subscription  to  the  art  magazine. 
We  also  have  other  plates  for  practical  commercial  artists  and  art  students-4    ani- 
mal plates.  40  Foliage  and  Scenery  plates.  40  Decorative    Figures    after   Mucha   plates, 
at  $5  each  set.     The  4  sets  of  plates  with  magazine  for  6  months.  $lfi  60.      All  plates  sold 
on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.     You  can't  )ose-SEND  NOW. 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD,  Dept.  660.  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its   value. 

Pen    Figure   Drills,   published   by    the 

Mcintosh       Publishing       Company, 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Pen  Figure  Drills  is  a  pad  of  exer- 
cises intended  to  develop  accuracy  of 
form  in  making  figures  with  the  pen. 
The  entire  exercise  on  each  sheet  is 
presented  in  figures  that  might  be 
termed  ideal,  with  blank  lines  and  col- 
umns ruled  on  the  same  sheet  for 
student's  work. 

The  method  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  copy  for  individual  stu- 
dents, and  gives  the  teacher  extra 
time  for  oral  criticism  and  instruction. 


dealing  with  the  vicissitudes  of  Moses 
Irons  &  Company,  an  enterprising 
firm.  You  see  Moses  Irons,  best 
known  as  the  Ironmaster,  guided  his 
business  to  success  by  using  methods 
that  will  perhaps  accelerate  profits  for 
many  other  business  men.  His  ob- 
serving eye  is  quick  to  note  oppor- 
tunities. His  keen  business  sense 
overcomes  handicaps  that  would  spell 
failure  for  others  less  able.  And  his 
business  philosophy,  woven  into  every 
episode,  is  the  foundation  on  which 
his  successful  business  is  built. 

You  will  like  this  work  of  business 
fiction.  The  characters  depicted  are 
human  and  intensely  interesting.  The 
incidents  are  realistic.  As  you  read 
episode  after  episode  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  the  romance  of 
business  and  the  philosophy  that 
makes  business  success  possible. 


Personality  and  Salesmanship,  by  Ar- 
thur    J.      Holmes.        Published     by 
South-Western     Publishing     Com- 
pany,  Cincinnati,   Ohio.     254  pages. 
The  principal  divisions  of  this  book 
are    "The   Trend    of   Business,"    "Get- 
ting into   Business,"   "The  Self-devel- 
opment    of     Personality,"     "Buying," 
"Selling"   and   "Advertising."     It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  much  more  than  a 
mere   treatise   on    salesmanship.     The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent into  a  well  rounded,  capable  bus- 
iness man.     The  chapter  on  "Buying" 
is  especially  new  in  the   treatment  of 
business  for  students. 

Within  the  space  of  the  book  there 
is  not  room  to  go  into  the  details  of 
all  the  subjects  discussed,  but  each 
one  is  treated  briefly  with  a  view  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  important  facts 
and  stimulating  the  minds  of  the 
reader  to  learn  more. 

The  book  appeals  to  us  as  one  that 
should  be  investigated  by  every  com- 
mercial teacher  planning  a  course 
along  the  line  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 


lessons  in  accounts,  business  forms 
and  business  organization  will  be  val- 
uable to  those'  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
sue a  longer  business  course,  but  they 
are  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  a 
complete   course   in  business   training. 


First   Lessons   in   Business,   by   J.   A. 
Bexell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Oregon  Agriculutral  College, 
and  F.  G.  Nichols,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, for  Commercial  Education,  Fed- 
eral   Board    for    Vocational    Educa- 
tion.    Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
In     writing     the     above     mentioned 
book  the  authors  have  had  two  prin- 
cipal thoughts  in  mind:     First,  the  de- 
velopment    of     character,     which     all 
must  agree  is  the  keystone  in  building 
a  business  career;  and,  second,  the  in- 
troduction    of    simple     thrift     lessons 
which    should    inspire    the    pupil    with 
the     conviction     that     economy,     self- 
denial   and    prudence    are    first   essen- 
tials in  the  development  of  a  success- 
ful business  career. 

The  lessons  are  intended  primarily 
for  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Care 
has  been  exercised,  therefore,  to  ex- 
clude everything  which  would  be  too 
difficult  for  young  pupils.     The  simple 


Typewriting  by  the  "McCannical  Way" 
for  Speed  and  Accuracy.     Published 
by    the     McCann    Publishing    Com- 
pany,  Mahanoy   City,   Pennsylvania. 
This     is     the     typewriting     method 
which   has   been  used   in  the   McCann 
Schools   at   Mahanoy   City  and   Read- 
ing,    Pennsylvania,     for     some     years 
with   good   results.      It   contains   exer- 
cises     for      teaching      the      keyboard, 
"Speed     Lines"     for     securing     rapid 
writing     and     many     copies     of     "EZ 
Words"  and  "E-Z  Phrases"  for  speed 
practice. 

The  publisher  states  that  they  have 
had  such  excellent  results  from  this 
method  in  their  own  schoolroom  that 
their  friends  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested them  to  publish  it,  and  this 
book  is  the  result. 

The    Business    Philosophy    of    Moses 
Irons,     by     Daniel     Louis     Hanson. 
Published  by  A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 
Chicago,  111.     Cloth  cover. 
The  book  contains  19  episodes,  each 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special   writing,    engrossing, 


etc. 


proof  to  age, 
cals  and  ire. 

At  Dealers  Gene 


the 


L^.-  7  s-    ';;,]l  At  Dealers  Generally 

fern-;  *.  Ete"l      CHAS.  M.  H1GGINS  &.  CO.,  Mf R. 
r-ii-iMK-'^y   271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges,  High 
Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

805    LINCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO     OHIO 


Making   Advertisements   and   Making 

Them    Pay,    by    Roy    S.    Durstine. 

Published     by     Charles     Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

To   quote   from   the   jacket   on   this 

book,  "Just  because  this  is  a  business 

book,   don't   imagine   you  will   escape 

being    entertained   when  you   read    it. 

For  its  style  is  concise  and  its  wit  is 

engaging." 

The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
technical  subject  treated  in  an  inter- 
esting way.  Mr.  Durstine  does  not 
tell  how  to  write  an  advertisement,  in 
so  many  words.  What  he  does  do  is 
to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes 
that  are  commonly  made,  present 
many  examples  of  good  advertise- 
ments, and  illustrate  in  his  use  of 
English,  what  may  be  done  with 
words  to  secure  attention,  hold  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  and  instruct 
without  boring  him. 

And  commercial  teacher  wishing  an 
example  of  entertaining,  forceful 
business  English  will  make  no  mis- 
take  in   securing   this  book. 


Modern  Penmanship,  by   C.   L.  Rick- 

etts.      Published    by    Laird    &    Lee, 

Chicago,   111. 

This  book  contains  plates  of  orna- 
mental and  artistic  lettering,  various 
styles  of  alphabets,  Old  English, 
Gothic,  etc.,  and  their  application  is 
exemplified  in  making  diplomas,  reso- 
lutions, etc. 

(Other  Book  Reviews  on  page  37) 
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WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


McCannical  Way 


An  Expert  Course  in  Typewrit- 
ing for  those  who  desire  to  acquire 
speed  and  accuracy  upon  the  type- 
writer by  the  Touch  Method. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  those 
who  are  experts;  it  is  not  a  mere 
compilation  of  words  but  is  scien- 
tifically arranged  so  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student;  it  has  stood 
the  test  for  years  in  the  school- 
room; it  has  made  expert  typists  in 
a  short  time  and  will  do  the  same 
for  you. 

Send  50c  for  a  copy,  prepaid. 

McCANN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Mahanoy   City,  Pa. 
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Signatures  by  M.  A.  Albin,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Albin  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  skillful 
penmen  now  distributing  ink  artist- 
ically over  paper.  More  of  his  work 
is  soon  to  appear  in  our  columns. 


INDIANA  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 
There  will  be  a  conference  of  com- 
mercial teachers  at  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  Eastern  Division, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  Saturday,  March  12, 
beginning  at  10  A.  M.  Round  table 
discussions  on  methods  of  teaching, 
courses  of  study,  and  standard  equip- 
ment for  commercial  departments 
make  up  the  morning  and  afternoon 
programs.  At  a  noon  luncheon  in  the 
school  cafeteria  the  teachers  will  be 
addressed  by  a  prominent  business 
man  on  "What  the  Business  Man  Ex- 
pects of  the  Graduate  of  a  High 
School  Commercial  Department." 
This  conference,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  State,  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
the  State  Normal.  Much  good  will 
come  in  thus  meeting  in  a  family  way 
and  a  good  attendance  is  expected. 

MISS  CARMEN  A.  DAKIN 

Daughter  of  A.  W.  Dakin 

Will  send  a  set  of  Old  English  Capitals  and  small 
letters,  your  name  beautifully  lettered  and  illum- 
inated in  gold,  and  one  dozen  calling  cards  written 
in  engravers  script-ALL  FOR  $1.00.  All  orders 
filled  at  once. 

CARMEN  A.  DAKIN,  Old  English  Expert, 

604  W.   COLVIN   ST.  SYRACUSE.    N.  Y. 

GOOD  OPENING 

for  a  man  to  teach  penmanship  in  a 
foreign  country.  For  detailed  infor- 
mation write  "Travel",  care  of  The 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Only  those  interested  in  contracting 
for  3  years  service  should  apply. 
Please  state  qualifications  in  detail. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas  a™ 
Ceptihcates. 


Best  Quality-Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

^»5  HOWARD  &  BROWN  ess 

Rockland,  Maine 
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By  return  mail  on  receipt  of  25c.  coin  or  stampa. 

J.  W,  JOHNSTON,  New  Arts  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  FORGETFUL? 


melal  name  checks  with  your  natne  and  address  on,  suit* 
able  for  Key  Rings,  Suit  Cases,  Umbrellas.  PurseB  and 
Watch  Fobs.     Also  terms  and  samples  to  agenlB  for  25c. 

RAINEY  BLY 
Agents  Wanted  Box  595,Trafford,  Pa. 


Smooth  on  Any  Surface 

No  matter  what  your  need  or  the  sort  of  paper  on  which 
you  write,  there  is  an  Esterbrook  to  suit  you. 

Conveniently  displayed  in  all  dealers'  shops  and  priced 
fairly.  Esterbrooks  have  earned  and  held  leadership  for 
more  than  sixty  years — due  to  the  manner  of  their  making 
they  cannot  fail.     Insist  on  Esterbrooks. 

Choose  from  the  case,  order  by  number  and  buy  by  the 
box — it  is  red. 

The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


92-100  Dela 


Camden, 
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PAGES  FOR  PENMEN 


and  the  preceding  page  a 
ed  Penwork,  Materials  ai 
ions.     READ  EVER  Y  AD. 


Students  of  Penmanship  and  Penman,  Too. 

My  specimens  will  inspire  and  help  you 
amazingly.  13  slips  of  paper  with  26  words 
in  artistic  and  accurate  penmanship  com- 
prising the  whole  alphabet,  for  §1.00.  "Your 
work  is  snnerior  to  that  done  by  95  per  cent 
penmen  in  the  United 
States."  —  /7.  //'.  Tamblyx.  "We  think  you 
20od  dollar's  worth  in  both  quantity 

"  :ner  &  Bloscr  Co. 
M.  OTERO  COLMENERO, 

c  486,       San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


or  tne  pro 

l\-     States. "- 

I  \     give  a  :o 

'      and  qualit 

M. 

1 »    P.  O.  Bo: 


Ida  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of  Pen 
manship  in  the  Schools  of  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  Miss  Gordon  received 
her  education  in  the  Powhatan  Col- 
lege, Charlestown,  West  Virginia, 
Harrisonburg  State  Normal  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  and  also  at- 
tended the  summer  session  of  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  State  Normal. 

She  prepared  to  teach  penmanship 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  Columbia  College, 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  The  Palmer 
Method  Summer  School,  New  York 
City,  and  "last  and  best,"  the  Zanerian 
College,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

Miss  Gordon  first  taught  in  the 
grades  at  White  Hall,  Virginia,  then 
at  Nipeitown,  West  Virginia.  She  also 
taught  for  a  short  time  at  Waddell's 
Childrens'  Home,  Marion,  Ohio.  Her 
first  work  in  penmanship  was  done  in 
the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  High  School,  in 
1918-19.  In  the  latter  year  she  re- 
signed her  position  at  Mansfield  to  be- 
come Supervisor  of  Penmanship  at 
Clarksburg. 

Clarksburg  uses  the  Zaner  Method, 
Miss  Gordon  believes  in  it,  and  the 
pupils  practice  it.  The  result  is  en- 
thusiasm  and  good  writing.  One  of 
her  plans  for  a  penmanship  contest 
was  published  in  our  February  num- 
ber. 

Card  Expert 

You  will  be  pleased  with  a  doz.  of  my  Ornate  Cards  at 
35c  flour  .ahed  at  75c;  Mixed  at  50c.  Show  Card  Work. 
Diplomat  tilled.     Prices  reasonable. 

ARTHUR  L.  PIGG,     tin  54,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  JSSSSn 

Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  for 

Burkkopirik'  Illustrations,  etc. 

Mills  Perfedion  Pen  No.  1,  a  pen  for  fine  business  writing, 
1  gross  by  mail,  SI. 25.  Mills  Business  Wrtier  No,  3  the  best  for 
strong  business  writing.  1  gross  by  mail,  $1.25. 

Students  ot  Penmanshiq  and  Penmanship  Supanisors  should  attend 
the  Mills  Summrr  School  nf  Penmanship  at  the  Rochester 
Business  Institute  during  the  month  of  July.  Informa- 
tion upon  request. 


Penmen,  Card    Writers,   Teachers, 
Public  and  High  School  Graduates 

Attention! 

You  can  make  big  money  spare  time.  A  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars, or  for  $1.00  I  will  send  you  one  dozen  Family 
record  sheets  to  fill  out  which  nets  you  $12.00.  Every 
home  a  prospective  buyer.    Write 

BLY,  The  Penman,         Box  595,  Traftord,  Pa. 

PUT  NEW  LIFE 

into  your  writing,  new  gracefulness  and  accur- 
acy into  your  signature  by  practicing  from 
specimens  of  my  actual  work.  Superior  ornate 
cards,  per  dozen,  40c;  three  dozen,  $1.00.  Full 
page  of  inspirational  ornate  writing,  75c.  Two 
sets  of  capitals,  50c.  No  premiums.  Superior 
quality.  Address, 
S.  O.  SMITH,  14  Gunn  Sq„  Springfield.  Mass. 

Penmen's  Supplies 

500  Linen  Finish  Cards *i'59 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards 2-Z5 

Oblique  Penholder.  8  inch 50 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pens,  gross  22 

Written  Cards,  dozen 35 

Fine  Leather  Card  Case  Free  with  order  for  two  dozen. 

Penmanship  tatght  by  mail. 

A.L.HICKMAN  1 17  North  Vine  Street 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


GMEINER  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


SCIENTIFICALLY    designed    to  meet    the 
requirements  of  the  most  exacting  penmen. 
Try  it  and  you'll  use  no  other.    $1.00  each. 

GMEINER  &  CO., 

1042  E.  Coifax  Ave.  DENVER,  COLORADO 
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America's  Finest  Penman  t 


FRANCIS  B.  COURTNEST.  Be 


IA/ ■"■'■"£*  A  Better  Signature. 

ww  I  I  %%S  it  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA.    COL. 


YOUR  Name  in  Fine  Penmanship  on  3  cards.  Different 
Color-.  Kml>.'lli-hol.  Attractive  I '.-inns.  In.-  PEN- 
MANSHIP LESSONS  BY  MAIL-I  can  make  a  fie  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  going  away  to  school.  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  fine  penmanship  FREE.     Address 

T.  M.  TEVIS,   Box  2S-C,  Chillicothe,   Mo. 

EVERYONE!!! 

should  have  these  inspiring  specimens: 
RAINBOW    ASSORTMENT,    consists   of   15    cards 
with  any  name  executed  in  bold  dashy  ornate 
penmanship,   on  white,  black,  green,  purple  and 
different  colored  cards,   with  black,  white,  gold 

and  silver  inks 50c. 

ONE  DOZEN  finest  white  cards  and  case  35c. 
SPECIMEN  POEM  written  in  bold  dashy  ornate 
style  on  blue  paper  with  black,  white,  gold  and 

silver  inks 75c. 

HARMONY  IN  "F"  a  specimen  in  ornate  penman- 
ship, consisting  of  the  capital  F  in  36  different 
styles  an  inspiration  to  any  lover  of  Art  75c. 
FLOURISHED  BIRD  CARDS.  Any  name  written 
on  one  illuminated  bird  flourish.  15c.  7  flourished 
cards,  illuminated,  all  different. . . .  $  l.OO 

PENMEN  and  CARDWRITERS 

Send  10c  for  samples  of  all  kinds  of  blank  cards,  includ- 
ing the  new  JAZZBO  COMIC  JOKER  CASUS.     They're  real  clever. 

F.  N.  LAWRENCE,    p.u.Box411   Portland,  Ind. 

CARDWRITERS 

THE  Bookform  Pocket  Card  Case  is  the 
Cardwriter's  best  friend  everywhere.  Ad- 
vertise a  card  case  FREE  with  every  dozen  cards 
you  write  and  be  a  success. 

Send  6c  for  sample  card  case:  or  better  still  send 
60c  for  large  line  of  samples,  consisting  of  Card 
cases.  New  Year  Cards.  Comic  or  Joker  Cards, 
and  other  items  of  interest  to  Penmen. 


Penman,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 


in  your  sp 
Thirty  Lesso 


LEARN  ENGROSSING  valuable   book  on  commercial  pen   lettering 

at  home  ~ ~    -:  "*?5!!^  "Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen  Letter- 


on  Plates  and  Printed 
i   mailed   to  any  ad- 
receipt  of  two  dollars, 
P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser    Illuminator  and  Designer 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bids..  SCRANTON.  PA 


business  (tetter  for  card  writers.     FREE 

cases  with   everv   dozen   calling  cards  elegantly 

40  cents      Flourished  Bird  Cards  10  cents  each. 


I^fexitfcj.^ix^ 


Address  THE  NEWTON  AUTOMATIC  LETTERING  PEN  CO., 
Department.  F.     PORTtAC.  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


e  of  the  Markiny,  Shading,  Plain. 

Special,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contain* 
100  pages  7^  x  10V  illustrating  14S  plntes  of  Commercial 
Pen  Alphabets,  D'  signs.  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corner*. 
Borders,  Scroll  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  instructions 
for  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  pag* 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  this 
book  to  be  exactly  ae  represented  < 
Prepaid,  $1.00.     ~ 


1023  MARSTON 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ornamental  writing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid,  75c;  12  inch  plain,  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.3i. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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IV  '—  -at:ng   by   E.    L.   Brown.   R-ckland,    Maine.      (Sic   instructions   on   following   paga.) 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


ILLUMINATED  PAGE 
Size     of    original    design    8J/2X13J4. 
.ay   off   design   in   pencil,   giving   size 
and  spacing  of  letter- 
ing   most    critical    at- 
tention.    In   penciling 
the    scroll    work,    aim 
for    grace,    form    and 
balance,      also      strive 
for    proper    arrange- 
ment of  masses.     Un- 
less   your    curves    are 
symmetrical   and 
graceful     your     scroll 
work  will  not  present  a  strong  spirited 
appearance,  but  on   the   other  hand  it 
will   have  a  "sleepy"   effect. 

After  having  finished  your  pencil 
drawing  you  may  proceed  with  the 
lettering.  Always  use  water-proof 
ink  (Zanerian  ink  is  excellent)  for  all 
purposes  where  the  brush  work  comes 
in  contact  with  the  pen  and  ink  work. 
First  ink  in  the  prominent  lines,  leav- 
ing the  initials  for  color  treatment. 
Finish  the  letters  carefully  with  a  fine 
'pen  after  ruling  up  the  edges,  using  a 
|T  square,  drawing  board  and  ruling 
[pen.  The  four  lines  in  middle  of  page 
wer  efirst  "spaced"  then  written  with 
[a  No.  iy2  broad  pen. 

Color  Work 

Thsi  design  was  wrought  in  shades 
[of  purple  and  gold.  Purple  is  the 
emblematic  color  of  the  Elks,  hence 
[the  use  of  this  color  and  the  elk's 
ihead  to  give  the  design  special  signi- 
[ficance. 

I  Cobalt  blue,  crimson  lake,  gold  and 
Chinese  white  will  be  required,  also 
two  brushes,   Xos.  4  and  7. 

Mix  cobalt  blue  and  crimson  lake 
of  the  right  proportions  to  produce  a 
[deep  purple,  adding  Chinese  white  to 
[give  opaqueness  to  the  body.  Before 
adding  the  several  color  tones,  fill  a 
[clean  pen  with  some  of  the  color 
thinned  to  give  a  pale  line,  and  out- 
line the  scroll  work.  When  this  is 
done  wash  in  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
background.  After  this  wash  is  thor- 
oughly dry  start  just  under  initial 
IB"  and  wash  in  background,  using 
Ithe  color  with  more  body,  and  aiming 
Ifor  eveness  of  tone.  If  your  first 
'ioes  not  give  the  proper  depth 
I  of  tone  add  another  after  the  first  is 
[perfectly  dry.  The  fine  lines  and  dots 
pere  added  last.  The  lines  of  letter- 
in..'   were   underscored   with   red.     Ini- 


tials L,  N,  and  B,  and  J,  B,  C,  were 
in  red  and  P.  O.  E.  in  purple.  Wreath 
in  purple,  elk's  head  in  gold.  Relief 
lines  in  purple.  Initial  B  in  red  and 
purple  on  gold  ground.  Outline  scroll 
work  in  ink  after  completing  the 
washes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  stu- 
dent instructions  that  will  enable  him 
to  proceed  with  the  work  with  a  thor- 
ough understanding.  Again  the  effect 
and  particular  charm  of  the  color 
work  is  lost  in  engraving,  leaving 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  to 
the  imagination.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  form  and  balance  of  the 
different  parts  the  engraved  copy  is 
an  exact  reproduction  in  smaller  form. 

Don't  hurry,  "haste  makes  waste." 
Don't  get  conceited.  Conceit  is  an 
enemy  of  progress.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested, buckle  down  to  hard  work  and 
we  can  assure  you  that  you  will  at- 
tain sin  i 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
i  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its  value. 

Advanced     Dictation    and    Secretarial 
Tra'nmg,    by     Charles    G.    Reigner. 
Published  by  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Com- 
pany,   Baltimore.     382   pages. 
This   book   is   intended    to   give    the 
advanced  shorthand  student  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language,  correspondence, 
and  office  detail  of  nineteen  represen- 
tative lines  of  business.    These  are  the 
lines  found  in  nearly  every  section  of 
ntry  such  as  collection  agency, 
furniture,    railroad,    real    estate,    legal, 
etc. 

Each  section  of  the  book  contains 
a  facsimile  letter,  illustrating  a  num- 
ber of  different  styles  of  arrangement; 
a  1st  of  technical  terms;  twelve  let- 
ters for  dictation  practice;  a  series  of 
office  training  assignments,  and  as- 
its  in  "secretarial  practice." 
These  require  the  student  to  write  let- 
ters on  the  basis  of  information  sup- 
plied by  an  employer,  and  perform 
other  secretarial  duties. 

The  course  also  provides  a  drill  in 
punctuation,  billing  and  filing,  and  a 
shorthand   vocabulary. 

Another  section  gives  some  sugges- 
tions for  securing  a  position,  including 
three  letters  which  actually  landed  a 
place  with  a  large  business  for  young 
tr.en  and  women  with  no  experience 
in  business. 

A  budget  of  forms  containing  letter- 
heads and  other  forms  is  supplied 
with  the  text. 

The     would-be     stenographer     who 


writes  fi7  words  a  minute  in  shorthand 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  the  type- 
writer should  not  attempt  to  work  in 
this  text;  but  the  ambitious  young 
man  or  woman  who  is  really  proficient 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and 
wishes  to  prepare  himself  to  do  high 
class  work  would  find  the  material  in 
this  text  an  excellent  basis  for  an 
ive     and     practical     secretarial 


Classified  Dictation  Drills,  by  Charles 

G.    Reigner.      Published    by    the    H. 

M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore.     190 

pages. 

This  book  contains  dictation  matter 
classified  under  nineteen  lines  of  busi- 
ii  ss.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
teacher  for  new  matter  to  be  dictated 
to  students  using  Advanced  Dictation 
and  Secretarial  Training  mentioned 
above.  The  matter  is  counted  off  into 
sections  of  twenty  words  each. 

The  letters  are  well  selected  and  are 
good  examples  of  present-day  Busi- 
ness English.  The  articles  are  worth 
while  from  a  literary  standpoint,  as 
well  as  affording  good  practice  in 
writing   "straight   matter." 


Pitman  Shorthand  Drill,  by  Charles 
L.  Frank  and  Joseph  Jacobs.  Pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
Ne.w  York  City,  471  pages. 
This  book  is  arranged  to  afford  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  principles 
of  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  This  re- 
view is  afforded  by  a  very  extensive 
vocabulary,  each  word  of  which  is  to 
be  written  six  times  in  the  spaces  pro- 
vided. The  words  are  arranged  under 
the  principles  of  the  system,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  learn  these  prin- 
ciples. There  is  also  a  grammalog 
review  drill,  showing  the  outlines  for 
the  commonly  used  grammalogs,  a 
construction  drill,  distinguished  words 
drill,  a  drill  on  one  thousand  most  fre- 
quently used  words  and  a  word  build- 
ing drill.  This  is  followed  by  a  great 
variety  of  articles  and  letters  inter- 
spersed with  reproductions  of  type- 
written letters,  showing  correct  form. 
[n  the  back  part  of  the  book  there  is 
a  list  of  words  for  spelling,  a  list  of 
phrases  and  an  extensive  vocabulary. 
On  every  page  except  only  the  last 
few  pages  of  the  vocabulary  there  is 
space  for  the  student  to  practice  the 
words   given. 

This  book  contains  a  great  amount 
of  shorthand  material  with  instruc- 
tions for  practice  and  should  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  shorthand  in  the  text  book 
and  the  ability  to  write  correctly  at 
the  speed  necessary  for  business. 
i  C'ther  Bock  Reviews  on  page  33") 
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TESTS   AND   EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of  Com- 
merce, St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Test  No.  7 
"Penmanship" 

1 


e   an   example    of: 
Main  slant. 
Connective    slant. 
Compact  oval. 
Direct    oval. 
Indirect  oval. 
Over  motion. 
Under    motion. 
Connective    stroke. 
Curve   stroke. 
Loop   letter. 


Why  should  each  Practice  or  Class 
Period  begin  with  a  movement  drill? 
What  Capital  Letters  are  good  move- 
ment drills  in  themselves?  What 
Small  Letters? 

.    3 

What  is   the   importance   of  each  of 
the    following    essential    steps    as    re- 
gards penmanship:     Position,  Relaxa- 
tion. Movement,  Speed,  Form. 
4 

Fully  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
following,  and  illustrate:  "The  mo- 
tion preceding  the  contact  of  the  pen 
to  the  paper  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first  stroke  to  be  made." 

To  show  your  ability  in  writing 
plain,  small,  rapid  figures,  make  a  neat 
calendar  for  the  month  of  March,  rul- 
ing off  squares  and  making  an  orig- 
inal and  appropriate  border  of  move- 
ment  drills  and   letters. 


E.  P.  Lovett,  of  the'  Elliott  Commer- 
cialcial  School.  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia^ has  already  started  to  secure 
Certificates  for  his  students  this  year. 
Since  the  opening  of  school  last  fall 
at  least  fifty  Certificates  have  been 
sent. 

E.  P.  Vincent,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  secures  Certificates  for 
Grammar  Grade  pupils,  High  School 
pupils  and  teachers.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  school  year  about  one 
hundred  small  Certificates  and  more 
than  '.'.'i  High  School  Certificates  have 
gone  to  Wheeling  for  his  students. 

R.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Heald's  Business 
College,  San  Jose,  California,  practices 
good  penmanship  and  teaches  it  to  his 
pupils  also.  A  considerable  number 
of  them  have  already  secured  Zaner 
Method  Certificates  this  year. 

Gladys  Whalen,  of  Granite  City  High 
School,  Granite  City,  Illinois,  encour- 
ages her  pupils  to  try  for  Zaner 
I  Certificates.  As  a  result 
about  forty  of  them  have  already  this 
year  secured  High  School  Certificates 

Miss  E.  O'Flaherty,  Miss  Katherine 
Christensen  and  Miss  Alice  Dailey,  of 


A   charming   flourish  by    H.    S.    Blanchard,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
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the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 
have  all  recently  sent  us  specimens 
from  the  writings  of  their  pupils, 
which  were  up  to  the  Certificate  stand- 
ard. San  Francisco  is  keeping  up  the 
record  of  California  for  good  penman- 
ship. 

A.  M.  Hinds,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  Louisville.  Kentucky,  has  encour- 
aged his  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades 
so   that    more   than    150    have   secured 


Certificates  in  1921.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  Mr.  Hinds  himself  is  a 
line  penman  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  teachers  have  secured 
Zaner   Method   Teachers'    Certificates. 

A.  H.  Forkner,  Stockton  College  of 
Commerce,  Stockton,  California,  is  an- 
other Californian  enthusiast  in  pen- 
manship. A  nice  bunch  of  Certificates 
was  recently  sent  to  his  students. 
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PENMEN 

Do  You  Really 
Want  to  make 


More  Money 

Out  of 

Your  Art  and 

Labor? 


New  Montague  Cards 

September  the  New  Xmas  Curds  will  be  ready. 

The  following  cards  sell  the  year  round: 

12.  Design  Cards  (Small). 

Baby   Birth  Announcement   (New). 

Wedding  Anniversary   (New"). 

Valentine   (New). 
The    last   3   are   wonderful   nourished    designs   by 
Kelchner.     Any  penman  will  consider  himself  for- 
tunate to  own  the  set. 

Easter,  School  Graduate  Congratulation  and  reg- 
ular Congratulation  Cards  are  all  in  course  of 
work  and  will  be  finished  soon. 

Send  $1.20  for  sample  set  all  illuminated.  MONEY  BACK 
IF  DESIRED.  In  sending  these  sample  cards  I  charge 
$1.20  so  that  I  know  the  purchaser  is  interested.  I  could 
not  afford  to  send  these  cards  out  haphazard. 
CPPPIAI  I  I  will  rebate  the  $1.20  on  first  order  only  of 
or  Ll/IHL.  the  12  ,joz.  small  cards.  First  order  from  your 
city   secures   Agency.      Don't   delay   but  send   order  today   to 

M.  MONTAGUE, 


952  Windsor  Ave.,  3d  Apt. 

I  am  the  originator  of  the  cards  a 
doing  this  vi 

HAVE    YOUR    SIGNATURE    ENGRAVED 


CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.S.  A. 

id  only  engraver  in  world 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F 


Gillott  's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


Wr 


PENS 

en   No.    1 


7'A   inches. 


1   gr $1.75  Jj   P $-50  1   doz $.20 

Zanerian    Ideal    Pen    No.    2,    Zanerian    Medial    Pen    No.    3, 

Zanerian    Standard    Pen    No.    4,    Zanerian    Falcon   Pen    No.    5, 

Zanerian    Business    Pen    No.    6. 

1    gr $1.25  U    gr $.40       1    doz $.15 

Special     prices     in     quantities.       We    also     handle     Gillott't, 

Hunt's,  Spencerian  &  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering   Pens. 
1    Complete    set    (12    pens) $0.35 

Vi   doz.   single  pointed   pens,   1,   lyi,  2,  2'/2    3,   3H 20 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holde 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,    b   incnes 

1  Central  Holder,  hard  rubber,  SH   inches. 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6$i   inches. 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 

1  Good   Grip   Penpuller    

Lettering 


1154 

Zai 
11^ 


15 

able  *p°»nted   pens    35 

iigle  pointed,  any  No 25 

able   pointed,  any   No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 

;s $125  8    inches $1.00 

Oblique   Holder,   Rosewood: 


INKS 

Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1   bottle 40c  1    doz.   bottles  express.  .$4.00 

1  bottle  Zanerial  Gold    Ink    25 

1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink    20 


mold's   Japa 
rly  'A  pt.,  $  . 


Ink: 


1  pt.,  express,  $  .65       1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


Expert   Oblique    Holder,    7Va  inches: 

1  only    20         1  do*.     1.25  V,   gr. 

H  doz 75         Vi   gr $3.50  1  gr- 

Excelsior    Oblique    Holder,    6   inches: 

1   only 15          1   doz 1.20  yi   gr. 

H   doz 70          Si   gr     $3. 00  1   gr.   . 

Zaner   Method    Straight   Holder,    7J4    inches: 

1  only    IS         1  doz.     90  y,   gr. 

Vi  doz 50         H  gr $2.50  1  gr. 


.60 


..$6.50 
.$12.00 


CARDS 

White,   black   and   six  different  colors : 
100    postpaid,    30c  J    500    express    (shipping    weight 
$1.00,   1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

shed  Design  Cards: 


.$4.75 
.$9.00 


With    space    for    name, 
very   one  different, 
sets,  24  cards 


Two    different    sets    of    12    each. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 


The  commanding  position  among  commercial  texts  enjoyed  by  our  publications  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  workings  of  this  law.  Their  universal  popularity  among  teach- 
ers, the  steady  increase  in  their  use  in  all  classes  of  schools,  and  the  general  recognition 
accorded  them  as  representing  the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  the  various  courses  of 
study  they  provide,  are  all  incontrovertible  evidences  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive  literature   on: 

Rowe's  Bookkeeping  and  Accountancy 

Junior  Arithmetic-Bookkeeping 

Home  Bookkeeping  for  the  Thrifty 

Rowe's  Commercial  Law 

Dengler's  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  English 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Spelling 

Ross'  Lessons  in  Touch  Typewriting 

Reigner's  Dictation  Course  in  Business  Literature 

Graded  Dictation  Tests   (°  teacher's  book  for  use  with  above) 

Reigner's  Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training 

Classified  Dictation  Drills   («  teacher's  book  for  use  with  above) 

Rowe  Shorthand,  New  and  Revised  Edition 
Graded  Exercises  in  Rowe  Shorthand 


I  am  interested   in   the  Teachers'   Cor- 
respondence   Course    in    ROWE    SHORT- 


We    are    now    enrolling    discriminating 
teachers    in   the   Teachers'    Correspondence 


HAND  :  Course  in  Rowe  Shorthand.    This  course  in- 

jj  eludes   the   most  thorough   description   and 


analysis  of  shorthand  teaching  methods  ever 
offered  to  teachers.     Write  today  for  par- 
City ticulars  of  this  course. 


School 


Monadnock  Bldg.  »  S  »  Harlem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        /fiTs  //  sTZ/./j^ooiszy&o.       Baltimore,  Md 
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PROFESSIONAL    EDITION,    $1.50    A    YEAR 

April,   1921 


"A  word 
to  the  wise  is 
enough" 


\\Wffi 

» 


This  is  a  practical  test 
of  wisdom  which  each 
one  can  apply  to  trim- 
Mi  self. 
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"BUILT  FOR  THE  TYPIST" 

These  four  words  give  you  the  essential 
facts  concerning  our  latest  product,  the 

Improved  Model  10  Remington  Typewriter 


THE  improvements  on 
this  latest  Remington 
are  many,  but  they  all  boil 
down  to  one  factor- the  greater 
convenience  of  the  operator. 

The  touch  of  the  Improved 
Model  10  is  a  mechanical 
triumph. 

It    is    adjusted    exactly    to 
the  natural  muscular  move- 
ments   of  the   human  hand 
and    the   entire    printing 
mechanism   insures    good, 
acceptable   work   even  by 
the  beginner. 

Every  student  will  find 
the    Improved     Model     10 


Remington  his  friend  and 
helper  —  the  machine  on 
which  he  can  learn  to  do 
the  best  work  in  the  quick- 


est time — and  the  greatest 
volume  of  work  with  the 
least  effort. 


Now  on  demonstration  at  all  Remington 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 


374  Broadway 


(Incorporated) 

Branches  Everywhere 


New  York 
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LETTER   WRITING 


FOR    THE 


BUSINESS  BUILDER 


BY  W.  D.  McDANIELS. 


LaVerne  A.  Wilson 

A  brief  course  iii  modern  business  letter 
writing  just  from  our  press.  Everyone 
should  see  this  book. 

TEACHERS  SEND    75c    FOR    A    SAMPLE   COPY 

ALSO 

VOCABULARY   METHOD  OF  TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 

A  NEW   ENGLISH  SYSTEM   FOR  NEW    AMERICAN    CITIZENS 

NEW  MODEL  ARITHMETIC 

EFFECTIVE  ENGLISH  AND  LETTER  WRITING 

ELLIS  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THRIFT  TRAINING 

HOME  ACCOUNTING 

MODERN   BANKING 

ELLIS  INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

ELLIS  RATIONAL  SPELLER 

ELLIS  RAPID  CALCULATION 

TABLET  METHOD  OF  TEACHING   BOOKKEEPING 

SPECIAL  BOOKKEEPING  SETS 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES 


ELLIS    PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

BATTLE    CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 

BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog. 
Bennett.  C.  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bids. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


@\. 
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WHITE  WAT  E  R 

State  Commercial  Normal  School 

Summer  Session,  1921,  June  20th  to  July  30th 
SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  PENMANSHIP 


Courses  for:  Supervisors  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 
High  School  Teachers  of  Penmanship.  Commercial  Teach- 
ers, Elementary  School  Teachers,  Rural  School  Teachers. 

Whitewater  also  offers  courses  in  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Commercial  Geography,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  English,  Office  Training,  Filing,  Secretarial 
Training,  Comptometer,  Machine  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  French,  Commercial  Spanish,  Salesmanship, 
Advertising,  Public  Speaking,  Diploma  Filling,  and  Text  Lettering. 

Write  for  Summer  School  Bulletin  1921 

F.  S.  Hyer,  President,  State  Commercial  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  Bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  intere?ting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.   By 

O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.'  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also    Texts   for  Spelling,    Arithmetic.    Penmanship,     Typewriting  and  Munson   Shorthand 

EXAM/NAT/ON  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Gregg  Normal  Training  Increases 
Efficiency  and  Salary 

The  Gregg  Normal  offers  distinctive  courses  in  review  and  methods  of  teaching  short- 
hand, typewriting,  secretarial  duties,  and  related  business  subjects.  It  helps  make  teaching 
easier,  more  resultful,  and — last  but  not  least — adds  dollars  to  the  teacher's  pay  check. 


An  added  feature  this  year  will  be  a 
snappy  course  in  Business  Organization  and 
Administration.  Teachers  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
this  imperatively  essential  subject  in  a  well- 
balanced  business  course. 


Last  year  forty  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  were  represented  in  the  summer 
attendance.  Many  schools  send  their  teach- 
ers to  receive  the  vigorous  and  vitalizing 
instruction  and  practice  obtainable  only  at 
Gregg  School. 


There  is  urgent  need  for  more  commercial  teachers.     Our  teachers'  bureau  serves  our 
graduates  in  securing  appointments. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at  Gregg  Normal— July  5  to  Aug.  12. 


Write  today  fur  1921   Bulletin 


GREGG   SCHOOL 


6  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  ::  ILLINOIS 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  of 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 


Each  and  every  alphabetic  character  is  but  a  single  stroke, 
with  no  appendages.  There  is  but  one  sign  for  any  sound  or 
letter.  The  Alphabet  is  so  scientifically  arranged  that  those 
sounds,  or  letters,  which  coalesce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 
signs  which  form  easy  and  quick  combinations ;  hence  there  is 
no  need  for  duplicate  or  triplicate  characters  for  any  given 
sound  or  letter.  Vowels  are  connectible  with  the  consonants. 
A  scientific  and  unique  use  of  the  circles  and  hooks  is  made  for 
representing  the  vowels  and  diphthongs.  Use  of  shorthand 
materials  is  intensely  practical.  For  example,  since,  in  rapid 
writing  a  circle  and  a  loop  may  look  the  same,  Paragon  does 
not  assign  different  meanings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
to  rules  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a  single  stem — a   single  movement   of   the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

Instead    of   obtaining   sufficient 
making   symbols   light 
and  long.     There  are  n 
tion  is  great.     This  is  ; 
construction    of    the    sy: 


haracters  for  an  alphabet  by 
shaded,  Paragon  makes  them  short 
ermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
er  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 


NO   POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a  straight  line,  as 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS. 

the   largest   corporations 


Paragon  is  being  used  by  steno- 
graphers in  official  Court  Report- 
ing, in  various  departments  of  the 
U.  S.  Government,  in  offices  of 
the    land — in    medical   and    scientific 


rk  where  the  most  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teaoh- 
mg  Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges  in  this  and  other  countries. 

TEACHERS 

During  the   evenings  of  one   week   any   teacher  can 
learn   Paragon   well   enough   to  be  able  to  teach   it. 


Correspondence   Solicited 


Circulars   on   Application 


rdinary  longhand. 


Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  Michigan  School 
Says — 


"Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation  Pads  are 
the  greatest  invention  in  Business 
School  history. 

"We  use  them  for  figure  drills,  pen- 
manship inspiration,  bookkeeping  helps 
and  suggestions  along  so  many  lines, 
that  a  Pad  of  Mcintosh  Rapid  Calcula- 
tion is  on  every  Business  Course 
Student's  desk  for  form  help  alone. 

"Every  student  on  the  Calculating  or 
Listing  machines,  does  the  Mcintosh 
Calculation  course  as  "straight  thru" 
as  possible. 

"D.  C.  Mcintosh  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  every  commercial  school  owner 
or  teacher. " 


We  have  thousands  of  letters  just  like  the 
above  on  file. 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete   check   on   all   work   and   full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F,H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 
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HALL'S  PERFECTED 

SHORTHAND 

Anon-fragmental,  light  line,  connective -vowel 
phonography  that  is  designed  for  a  one-year 
course  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  public  and 
parochial  schools,  and  for  a  course  of  from  four  to 
six  months  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  busi- 
ness colleges. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

The  entire  system  is  fully  illustrated  and  succinctly  presented 
within  fifteen  brief  and  easy  lessons. 

All  the  material  and  fundamental  principles  are  comprised 
within  the  first  three  lessons. 

A  series  of  lengthy  and  comprehensive  business  letters  that 
are  planned  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  progres- 
sive interest,  and  to  thus  early  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  pupil 
for  the  position  of  an  amanuensis,  are  presented  at  the  end  of  each 

There  is  no  detached  h.  w.  a,  e,  or  i;  there  is  no  detached  ted, 
ded.  or  past  tense;  there  are  no  irrational  detached  prefixei;  there 
are  no  speed  repelling  detached  suffixes;  there  are  no  fragmentary 
detached  word-sign  derivatives. 

A  copy  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  sys- 
tem, will  be  mailed  to  any  school  upon  the  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


319  Mid-City  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


McLachlan 

SUMMER  NORMAL 

JULY  5th  TO  AUGUST  12th 


The  McLachlan  Staff  of  twelve  teachers,  directed  by 
M.  F.  Denise,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  the  School,  and  assisted 
by  prominent  educational  specialists  from  outside, 
will  present  an  intensive,  high-grade  course  in  the 
review  of  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand,  touch  typewriting,  penmanship,  book- 
keeping, business  mathematics  and  English  subjects. 

Grand  Rapids  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Summer 
Resort  Playground  of  Western  Michigan.  School 
will  be  held  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  1:00  p.  m  ,  leaving  the 
balance  of  the  day  open  for  study,  machine  practice, 
research  or  other  reading  in  the  Ryerson  Library,  or 
for  recreation. 

Write  for  Summer  Normal  Bulletin  giving  details  of 
the  courses  offered,  personnel  of  instructors,  and 
program  of  study  and  recreation.  Address  A.  E. 
Howell,  President,  or  M.  F.  Denise,  Dean. 


GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 


20TH  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTING.  Based  on  sound 
principles  and  modern  practice.  Intensely 
interesting  to  students.  Popular  with  teach- 
ers. 

McKINSEY'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND 
ACCOUNTING.  Emphasis  placed  especially 
upon  the  use  of  bookkeeping  as  an  aid  to  the 
business  executive.     Published  in  1920. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDIT- 
ING. A  course  in  "Higher  Accounting"  for 
students  after  they  complete  the  bookkeeping 
course.  For  resident  and  correspondence 
teaching. 

ROSS'S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  A  thor- 
ough treatise  on  essentials,  omitting  techni- 
calities. 

20TH  CENTURY  BANK  ACCOUNT- 
ING. A  course  in  banking  and  bank  account- 
ing, theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  new 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System.  A  1921  pub- 
lication. 


20TH  CENTURY  TOUCH  TYPEWRIT- 
ING. Emphasizing  finger  gymnastics  and 
producing  correct  writing  habits. 

HOLMES'  PERSONALITY  AND 
SALESMANSHIP.  For  those  interested  in 
the  science  and  art  of  selling  goods  and  ser- 
vices.    Published  in  1920. 

PETERS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  Specific 
cases  illustrate  the  various  topics,  giving  the 
student  a  practical  application  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

PETERS'  BUSINESS  SPELLER.  Five 
thousand  words  classified  according  to  nature 
of  business. 

THE  LESLIE  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS 
WRITING.  A  system  of  arm  movement 
writing  for  use  in  normal  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  business  colleges.  Exercises  and 
copies  systematically  and  logically  graded. 
Published  in  1921. 


THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

without    charge. 


A  bi-monthly  publication    for    commercial    teachers. 
Published  by 

SOUTH-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Sent    upon    request 
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GREGG  SHORTHAND  LEADS 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  indorsed  by  adoption  by  more  than  87%  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  in  the  United  States  whose  high  schools  teach  shorthand. 

The  percentage  of  cities  and  towns  in  each  state  whose  high  schools  teach  Gregg  Short- 
hand exclusively  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  colored  areas  and  the  figures ;  all  other  sys- 
tems combined,  white. 
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Growth  Proves  Worth 

Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  4101                The    following    table    showing  the    growth    of 

cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.     The  status  shorthand  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United 

of  the  five  leading  systems  is  as  follows:  States  from  1914  to  1921    is  based  on  the  number 

ot    cities    and    towns    whose    high    schools    teach 

System  or  Text  Cities  and  Towns     Percentage  shorthand : 

firpo-cr                                                                 q=;03                87    K9<£                                                                                   Other  Percentage 

UreSS doJd                8f .  (Wo  Date              Tota,              Gregg           Systems  teaching  Gregg 

Benn  Pitman 217                5.29%  1914            1837              986              851  53% 

Isaac    Pitman    85                2.08%  1915            2113            1250              863  59% 

r      ,                                                                     ,                           ,„  1916            2414             1559               855  64% 

,nam    il                          Z  1917            2692             1899               793  70% 

Munson    19                   .  47%  1918            3399            2171              728  75% 

30   Miscellaneous   Systems                140                3.42%  1919            3321            2652              669  80% 
1920            3677            3053               624  83% 

Total    4101            100.00%  1921            4101            3593              508  87.62% 

The  gain  in  the  number  of  public  school  systems  adopting  Gregg  Shorthand  during  the 
year  1920  equals  more  than  the  total  number  teaching  other  systems. 

No  other  idea  in  the  commercial  educational  field  has  ever  been  indorsed  by  such  a  large 
percentage  of  schools  and  teachers. 

THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  ::  CHICAGO  ::  BOSTON  ::         SAN  FRANCISCO         ::        LONDON 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLl'MRUS 
Educational  and  Welfare  Activities 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  January  31,  1921 

2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

After  a  very  careful  examination,  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  has  approved  of 
the  adoption  of  the  following  texts  and  has  authorized  the  use  of  these  books  for  classes 
in  Knights  of  Columbus  Evening  Schools: 

Course  in  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
Key  to  Course  in  Pitman's  Shorthand 
How  to  Become  an  Office  Stenographer 
Style  Book  of  Business  English 
A   Practical   Course   in   Touch   Typewriting 

The  Committee  appreciates  your  kindness  in  submitting  copies  for  examination. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Wm.  J.  McGinley, 

Supreme  Secretary. 

Send  for  a'  Copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy"  and  particulars  of  a  free  Correspondence  Course   for  Teachers 

ISAAC  PITMAN   &   SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,   NEW  YORK 


What  the  World's  Champion  Shorthand  Writer  Says  of 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRILL 

CHARLES  L.  FRANK,  Sc.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Chairman  Department  of  Stenography  and  Typwriting,  Morris  High  School; 
Lecturer.  New  York  University  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

N  ATH  A  N     BEHRIN 


Mr.  Clarence  A.   Pitman,  New  York,  January  22nd,    1921. 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mv  dear  Mr.   Pitman: 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  copy  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  Drill,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
warmest  approval  of  this  book. 

Its  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  compiled  so  complete  and  successful  a  book  of 
exercises.     It  is  designed  to  develop  the  beginner  into  an  expert  shorthand  writer. 

The  most  interesting  point  of  this  book  is  that  the  material  is  such  as  to  arouse  the  interest  ofi 
the  student  and  quicken  his  enthusiasm.  The  practise  will  become  pleasure  rather  than  drudgery.  To  the 
teacher  the  progressive  difficulty  of  the  exercises  will  prove  of  immeasurable  value  in  testing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student. 

The  book  is  attractive  in  form,  the  paper  and  print  are  excellent.  In  fact,  in  going  through  the  book 
I  cannot  help  the  feeling  of  regret  that  I  am  not  now  beginning  the  study  of  shorthand  with  its  aid. 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Drill  is  as  far  superior  to  any  other  dictation  book  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
as  Pitmans's  Shorthand  is  superior  to  any  other  existing  system  of  shorthand. 

Very    truly    yours, 

NATHAN    BEHRIN. 

Size  8J  x  10\  inches.      471    pa?e«.     Price,  $3.00 
Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  and  Schools.       Specimen  Pages  Upon  Request 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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FOLUME  XXVI 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  APRIL,  1921 


NUMBER  VIII 


AFTER  SCHOOL  WHAT? 

A  job  of  course.  But  more  import- 
ant than  the  job  and  more  important 
than  the  money  you  will  earn  is  the 
knowledge  you  will  gain. 

Don't  plan  that  learning  shall  end 
•with  school.  If  it  does  you  will  never 
amount  to  much.  Start  in  the  day 
after  school  closes  and  learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  everything  that 
comes  within  your  range.  Thus  may 
hrou  hope  to  prepare  yourself  to  do 
really   big  things. 


B.  E.  STARS 

t  The  B.  E.  Stars  is  an  association 
of  live  ones — young  men,  and  young 
women,  too,  who  are  headed  for  suc- 
cess with  the  throttle  wide  open,  the 
spark  advanced  and  the  horn  sound- 
ing a  warning  to  trespassers.  They 
are  a  group  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  know  and  prouder  still  to  belong  to. 
I  No,  of  course,  you  don't  know  much 
about  them,  because  this  is  the  first 
announcement  that  has  been  made; 
put  you  will  know  more  as  soon  as 
the  May  number  is  issued.  If  your 
subscription  expires  with  this  number 
be  sure  to  renew  promptly,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  receiving  the  May  num- 
ber. At  least  send  10c  for  a  copy  of 
the  May  number  and  find  what  this  is 
all  about. 


GET  A  CERTIFICATE 

Can  you  write  well  enough  to  secure 
ia  penmanship  certificate?  Ask  your 
teacher  about  this,  and  if  he  cannot 
tell  you  have  him  write  to  us  for  in- 
formation. 

L  Thousands  of  high  school  and  busi- 
ness college  students  are  writing  well 
enough  to  secure  this  certificate,  and 
you  want  to  know  whether  you  can  do 
the  same. 


DEMAND    FOR    COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. 

Schools  are  asking,  "Where  can  we 
get  competent  teachers?" 

Teachers  are  asking,  "How  can  I 
prepare  for  the  positions  that  pay 
good  salaries?" 

These  questions  will  be  discussed 
in  our  May  number  by  fifty  or  more 
teachers,  publishers,  business  college 
men,  directors  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  city  schools,  and  managers  of 
teachers'  agencies.  These  are  the  men 
who  know  most  about  the  demand  for 
commercial  teachers,  the  salaries  paid, 
and  the  requirements. 

The  letters  already  received  insure 
an  interesting  discussion;  and  only  a 
few  persons  have  had  time  to  reply 
to  our  questionnaire. 

This  article  wil  be  published  in  the 
Professional  Edition,  as  there  will  not 
be  space  for  it  in  the  Students'  Edi- 
tion. Many  persons  who  are  not 
subscribers  to  the  Professional  Edition 
will  want  to  read  these  articles.  To 
insure  getting  a  copy,  send  15c  now 
for  a  copy  of  the  May  number. 


Thought  is  conscious  force — language 
is  only  a  spigot.  Most  people  need 
plumbers. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


THE  BUSINESS  SLUMP  AND 

BETTER   BUSINESS 

TRAINING 

During  the  past  three  years  many 
business  college  managers  have  heard 
the  excuse  "It  is  not  worth  while  to 
take  a  course  in  your  school,  for  I  can 
make  as  much  now  as  I  could  after 
I  graduate." 

The  flaw  in  the  argument  is  that 
good  wages  for  untrained  workers  are 
always  temporary,  and  many  young 
men  and  young  women  who  acted  on 
this  reasoning  now  find  themselves 
out  of  work. 

The  result  should  be  a  revival  of 
education.  Now  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare for  the  increased  business  which 
will  undoubtedly  follow  the  present 
slack  times.  Business  men  are  pre- 
paring for  it  by  extending  their  space, 
improving  their  factories  and  training 


their  sales  force.  Young  men  and 
young  women  should  prepare  for  it 
by  securing  the  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  help  the  business  man 
when  he  is  ready  to  go  ahead. 

"YOU  CAN,  TOO" 

The  second  of  the  articles  under 
this  heading  appears  in  this  issue  on 
page  19  (page  27  of  the  Professional 
Edition).  Be  sure  to  read  it.  And  as 
you  read  what  this  young  man  has 
done,  say  to  yourself  "I  can,  too!" 
The  question  is.  Are  you  willing  to 
work  hard  enough  to  do  what  you 
would  like  to  do? 

The  second  of  these  articles  was 
unavoidably  omitted  from  our  March 
number,  but  we  expect  to  have  an 
article  along  this  line  in  every  issue  in 
the  future. 

NO   ADDRESS 

Did  you  order  a  certificate  which 
was  never  received? 

The  following  persons  have  remit- 
ted for  certificates,  which  we  are  un- 
able to  send:  Mary  Salisbury,  Louise 
E.  Jensen,  and  Mae  E.  Herman. 

Remittance  for  the  last  two  named 
was  sent  us  from  Anna  L.  Nelson.  On 
none  of  these  specimens  is  there  any- 
thing to  indicate  the  school  from 
which  the  specimens  were  sent  or  the 
address  to  which  they  should  be  sent. 
If  these  persons  will  send  us  this  in- 
formation at  once  the  certificates  will 
be  engrossed  and  mailed. 

The  moral  is — but  why  say  it?  All 
of  us  make  mistakes  often  enough. 


Glen  Saint  Mary,  Fla.,  Feb.  25,  1921. 
The  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:  Don't  let  me  miss  a 
copy  of  The  Business  Educator.  I've 
been  reading  it  ten  years.  It  taught 
me  to  write. 

Wishing  you  every  success, 
Sincerely, 

A.  B.  JOHNSON 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -------    Editor 

E.  W.   Bloser  -----     Business  Manager 

Published   monthly    (except  July   and   August) 
By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER   CO., 

118   N.   High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Entered  at  Columbus,  O..  Post  Office  as  2nd  ClaaB  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'   Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both  editions. 


Change  of  address  should  be  requested 
promptly  in  advance,  if  possible,  giving  the 
old   as   well  as   the   new   address. 

Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 


A^i///^j  iTi^^r       & 


Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


SENTENCE  PRACTICE 

This  month  I  want  you  to  practice  a  great  deal  on  sentences.  I  have  given  in  this  month's  work,  sentences 
using  all  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  would  suggest  that  you  first  review  all  the  capital  letters.  After 
reviewing  the  alphabet,  take  up  the  practice  of  the  different  sentences. 

A  good  way  to  practice  will  be  to  use  first  the  entire  sentence,  then  select  some  of  the  easy  words  in  the  sen- 
tence and  practice  very  carefully  upon  them.  Follow  this  practice  with  some  of  the  more  difficult  words  or  com- 
binations of  letters  found  in  the  sentence. 


K^-t^C^^L^zA-zZLs&^L*^^ 


Ten  lines  of  sentence  copy  should  be  well  written  in  seven   minutes. 


W4w^^^iy^^ 


<£^f^^£-£/^ 


<5^&utin<M&&un&r      & 


Uniform  height  of  small  letters,  all  resting  on  the  line,  and  a  regular  slant  for  down  strokes,  make  good, 
strong  writing.  They  make  the  writing  look  easy  in  its  strength  because  the  movement  is  easy  and  the  position  of 
the  body,  arm  and  hand  are  easy. 


^^zt^-^-z^^^-^-^jz^ 


Write  as  smoothly  and  rapidly  as  you  can  being  careful  not  to  make  the  letters  larger  or  heavier  than  the  copy. 

The  lesson  on  runninghand,  small  and  compact  writing,  will  furnish  you  some  very  splendid  practice. 

Try  spacing  out  the  word  "runninghand"  to  reach  across  the  page.  Now  gradually  bring  it  into  a  shorter  space 
until  you  have  reached  a  medium  sized  hand. 

For  the  running  hand  style,  slide  the  pen  father  between  letters  and  keep  the  connecting  line  low  along  the  base. 
Write  as  far  as  you  can  without  bending  the  wrist  or  slipping  the  sleeve,   then  try  to  extend  the  reach. 

Watch  for  uniform  spacing. 


<!ffiJ<c38u<i/Med£ (ss/utafir'      & 


jCc^-e^z^c^c^-ey 


■6 


Small  writing  requires  more  care  than  the  standard  size;  it  is  more  nerve-trying  and  tiring,  but  is  worthy  of  a 
little  time  and  attention.  After  writing  this  copy  the  size  given,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if  you  can  write  it  smaller  and 
still  have  every  letter  legible.     Bookkeepers,  especially,  need  to  learn  to  write  small. 


Supplementary  Practice  Work 


^5^5£^?'Z^<^«Z<S>^^  CLAUD /ANUS 


The  above  are  part  of  the  sentences  covering  the  alphabet  by  J.  D.    Todd,    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah.      The    sentences   from   A 
appeared  in  the  B.  E.     Watch  for  the  others. 


^^4^2>^j2^^ 


Accurate,  graceful  script  by  E.  A.  Lupf*      Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,   Columbus,  Ohio. 


dttT     <!3^&ud//ted^<u*&u&&r       & 


yy-yy 


US. 


'^y^a^ty 


s*^tf>7^(^4X-d--£^^'^l4^&-^(^ 


( <?-~>^e^  <zb?-<-£cisLy J  ~^i^r7^L^b^z-^Zsf<r-rT-^> 


—  /  <h^z^y 


'^r^-^0-yL/ 'a-^iyy 


^ty^ctyL^Ly. 


The  above  represents  the  style  used  by  Miss  Hughson  in  ordinary  correspondence  and  was  not  pre- 
pared for  publication,  but  because  of  its  merit  we  decided  to  pass  it  along  to  our  readers.  Miss  Hughson 
received  her  training  in  the  Zanerian  in   1917-18. 


*^Zscrtrt^^dyiy^y-^c~£yy ; 


'T^i^cy^y 


Ss^rzs€n 


yLe. 


s^^cz^^yto-^c^y^s?-^^ 


By  E.   A.   Lupfer,   Zanerian   College,   Columbus,   Ohio. 


<*T     <!MJ3&u4/n<M&&«xi&r       & 


uy. 
ay 


&y?/t^t^-^L^y-yytt^£J:zy,    &y '  yzzut?-t>—r~ ^t^t?-' '^yy^z^^z^/^^^zyyi^t^y 

^ZZyriyciy ■  ^JL^ZyT^Z-^/  O^tLtzsLsJ^y^^JiyiT-rrzyzy  a^y, 
_^z> ' '^pyt^Zyz^^yly '__  ^^( 


■^c-^-^i^-u  ^yKiy^rtsi/-c^<^cAy;^4st^2~4L^L^so<y' 
'  ^^t^yyy-c^^a-r  -^LtyK-yLyl^tyLyLy' 
^dyt^y-Jy^y'.  Lyf-yC^rZyLy^yt^^^^  ayrTycO 


/yytrzy'- 


By   C.   Spencer    Chambers,    chief   instructor  in   the   Zaner    Method    Summer    School,    Chicago,    June    25 
to  July  15,  1921. 


y '■*=Jf' tzz^n^/  c 


t^^i^y^^iy^z^-(^yyy2^y^cy^i?-^y'  £%y — 


-yt-A^y- 


i^aLy  -^^AdS    ^ 


L.    C.    Kline,    Wilkinsburg,    Pa.,    High    School.      Not   many   commercial   teachers    can    write   such    a   free    and   accurate   style. 


<^M^&u4/ned&(&diu&&r'       & 


Graceful   combinations   by    H.    B.    Lehman,    Central    High    School,   St.    Louis,    Mo.      Force   and   freedom  are   needed   to  make 
these  large   capitals. 


A 


A.   W.    Dakin,    Syracuse,   N.    Y.,  wrote  these  beautiful   cards.       Study    and    practice    the 
Lupfer's  lesson  in  this  number. 


nnection    with    Mr 


16 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


THE   EMPHASIS   OF   BREVITY 

When  a  man  falls  into  the  water  and 
wishes  the  passer-by  to  help  him  out 
he  says,  "Pity  my  predicament!  Has- 
ten to  my  rescue  without  unnecessary 
delay!"  Does  he  not?.  Of  course  he 
does  not.  If  he  did  the  pa.sser-by 
would  simply  laugh  at  him. 

If  his  position  is  really  uncomfort- 
able he  will  say  "Please  pull  me  out," 
hut  if  he  feels  himself  in  danger  of 
drowning  he  voices  his  terror  in  one 
quick  sharp  cry  of  "HELP!"  which 
will  bring  to  his  assistance  every  one 
within   hearing. 

When  a  speaker  finds  himself  he- 
fore  an  audience  with  the  program 
an  hour  behind  time  and  his  listeners 
restless  and  tired,  does  he  omit  the 
introduction,  cancel  the  peroration, 
and  boil  down  the  meat  of  his  argu- 
ment to  a  few  forceful,  graphic  sen 
tences? 

If  he  does,  he  understands  the  em- 
phasis of  brevity. 


SOME  SOLID  READING 

On  page  21  will  be  found  an  article 
well  worth  reading.  If  it  seems  dry, 
and  the  style  obscure,  remember  that 
it  was  written  in  another  day,  and  for 
another  age.  (Sir  Arthur  Helps  lived 
from  1813  to  1875.)  Yet  the  truths 
presented  are  as  vailuable  and  vital 
today  as  when  they  were  first  written. 
If  this  is  found  hard  to  read',  apply 
the  same  reasoning  you  recommend 
to  your  students.  If  they  find  an  ex- 
orcise hard,  it  is  a  sign  they  need  to 
practice  it. 


WILL  ATTEND  AMERICAN  COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOLS 

"'rhe  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  offers  competitive 
prizes  for  studies  of  current  commer- 
cial problems,"  says  Dr.  Vlfonso 
Pruneda,  director  of  the  Escuela  Su 
perior  de  Commercio  y  Adrhinistra 
ciori  of  Mexico,  in  a  recent  report  on 
the  status  of  commercial  instruction 
in    that   country. 

"There  is  at  present  under  consider- 
ation a  plan  to  send  annually  to  the 
United  States  a  number  of  the  most 
apt  young  Mexican  commercial  stu- 
dents on  scholarships."  continues  Dr. 
Pruneda.  "It  is  expected  that  after 
attending  some  of  the  best  commer- 
cial schools  in  that  country  they  will 
return  to  Mexico  to  teach  the  newest 
methods  and  practices.  The  same  pro- 
cess  will  in  time  be  inaugurated  for 
sending  students  to  South  America 
and   Europe." — "School   Life." 


The  Monthly  News  of  The  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Business  College  for  Janu- 
ary contains  announcement  of  a  prize 
of  $.").nn  in  gold  to  the  student  who 
makes  the  most  improvement  in  pen- 
manship during  February.  This  bul- 
letin contains  the  names  of  4.1  new 
students  and  many  items  of  interest 
to  the  community. 


MOVING   PICTURES   TO   TEACH 
INDUSTRY 

The  Western  Electric  Company  is 
about  to  release  seven  new  one  reel 
films.  Six  of  them  are  devoted  to  the 
lumber  industry  and  its  relations  to 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
of  the  world.  The  seventh.  "A  Con- 
crete Example,"  refers  to  the  import- 
ance concrete  construction  is  playing 
in  building  operations  in  New  York 
City.  It  features  the  building  of  the 
largest  concrete  structure  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  at  :W5  Hudson  Street,  a 
warehouse  and  office  building  occu- 
pied jointly  by  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  Western 
Electric  Company. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  has  also  made  frequent  use 
of  the  industrial  reels.  Miss  Rita 
Hochheimer,  of  the  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Board,  states  that 
the  films  have  proved  valuable  aids  in 
acquainting  the  young  workers  in  the 
industries,  (who  spend  a  few  hours 
each  week  in  school),  with  the  o]  por 
tunities   in    their   various    trades. 

Several  of  the  universities  which 
have  special  departments  of  industrial 
research  have  been  making  a  study 
of  the  value  of  the  movies  put  out  by 
the  manufacturing  companies  to  aid 
the  progress  of  the  younger  factory 
operatives.  The  educators  lay  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  broader 
vision  gained  by  the  worker  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  see  clearly  his  real 
relations  with  his  fellows  of  kindred 
trades.  Most  of  the  State  universi- 
'ii  -  are  also  using  the  cinema  in  their 
extension  course  to  teach  modern 
methods  of  farming  and  housekeeping 
to  the  citizens  of  the  rural  districts. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  com- 
pleted for  a  release  of  several  indus- 
trial films  in  South  America  They 
will  include  subjects  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  natives  of  the  Southern 
continent,  such  as  scientific  farming, 
the  development  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  a  study  of  modern  electri- 
cal inventions. 

The  introduction  of  new  American 
educational  films  into  Brazil  is  looked 
upon  as  an  extremely  interesting  ex- 
periment. It  is  said  that  due  to  the 
exchange  situation  and  the  influence 
of  European  picture  interests  there, 
American  film  distributors  some  time 
ago  gave  up  the  field  in  despair.  The 
release  of  the  American  industrial 
films  in  Brazil  will  have  an  influence 
on  future  industrial  relations  with  that 
country. 


The  Grindstone  comes  to  our  desk, 
written  and  published  by  the  students 
of  Texas  Business  College,  Weather- 
ford,  Texas.  The  front  page  is  illus- 
trated with  a  cartoon  representing  a 
young  man  sharpening  his  ax  on  the 
Grindstone  of  Ambition.  The  sparks 
that  fly  are  students.  There  is  also 
another  page  of  clever  cartoons  by 
the  same  artist.  The  paper  is  cleverly 
gotten  up  and  gives  excellent  practice 
in  Englis'h  as  well  as  lots  of  fun. 


CONVERSATIONS 
Which  Should  be  Held 

(The  new  student  has  just  been  en- 
rolled in  the  Winner  Business  Train- 
ing School.) 

Principal.  In  order  to  secure  a 
diploma  from  the  Winner  Business 
Training  School  you  must  first  earn 
and   save  a   hundred   dollars. 

Student.  Oh  ray  father  will  give  me 
a  hundred  dollars  when  I  am  through. 

P.  I  said  earn  and  save.  You  need 
the  hundred  dollars,  of  course,  but 
the  experience  of  earning  and  saving- 
it  is  worth  more  than  the  money. 
You  cannot  graduate  until  you  have 
proved  that  you  can  earn  and  that 
you  can  save.  Moreover,  you  must 
'■ani  something  and  save  something 
every  w  in   school. 

S.     What  will  I  work  at? 

P.  That  is  for  you  to  say.  Semi  : 
of  our  students  are  doing  odd  job 
Some  of  them  are  working  in  offici 
or  stores  after  school,  or  on  Saturday. 
Others  have  an  arrangement  to  wot' 
a  week,  or  in  some  cases  two  weeks 
and  then  come  to  school  for  the  same 
of  time,  while  another  student 
takes  their  place  in  the  office. 

If  you  have  a  job,  go  right  on  work- 
ing at  it.  If  you  don't,  but  know  what 
you  want  to  do,  we  will  help  you  find 
a  place  of  that  kind.  If  you  don't 
know  what  you  want  to  do,  we  will 
'.li.it  you  can  do 
best,  and   then   find  a  place. 

S.     lb iw  about  the  s'aving  ? 

1'  If  you  have  a  bank  account  al- 
ready, you  simply  add  to  it.  If  you 
haven't  a  bank  account,  you  should 
start  one.  If  you  wish  to  save  small 
accounts,  we  have  a  plan  of  Savings 
Stamps  which  enables  you  to  save  as 
small  a  sum   as   live  cents. 

S.  But  I  thought  tin's  was  a  busi- 
ness training  school?  Why  do  you 
require  all  your  students  to  work  and 
to    save? 

P.  Because  earning  and  saving 
nhiiii>  are  more  important  elements 
in  busini  -  training  t  han  a  mere 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  'short- 
hand. 

\\  hat  is  business?  Is  it  keeping 
books  and  writing  shorthand?  You 
know  it  's  not.  Business  is  doing 
something  to  make  and  save  money. 
Unless  you  learn  to  do  both  of  those 
things  you  will  never  be  a  successful 
luisiiir.-ss  man,  even  though  you  know- 
all  there  is  to  know  about  shorthand 
and  bookkeeping.  So  I  feel  that  I  am 
giving  a  most  valuable  training  when 
I  insist  that  all  my  students  shall  both 
earn  and  save. 

S.     Doesn't  it  drive  students  away? 

P.  A  few— those  too  lazy  to  work 
or  too  reckless  t'>  save.  But  those 
wdio  do  come  are  making  good,  be- 
cause I  am  doing  something  for  them 
that  no  other  school  is  doing. 

F.  E.  Wilson,  of  East  Pepperell, 
Mass.,  is  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial work  of  the  Concord,  X.  H, 
High    School. 
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The   Bossiness  of  the   Expert 

Are    we    a1  he    man   who 

calls    him  si  :i    .1    spei  ialist,    more    than 

his     share     of     rever- 

I     pul     it    thus 

mildly     for     f  e  a  r     of 

somebody's 

prejudices;   for  people 

are  apt  to  b< 

in     the 
matter    of    being    kid- 
ded about  their  favor- 
xperts.     I  confess 
to   a    frequent    inclina- 
tion   to    do    this,    but    perhaps    this    is 
because    my    bump    of    veneration     is 
only      rudimentary.        The      "eminent 
specialist"    is,    by    name,    a    compara- 
tively new  pel  our  social  sys- 
tem, but  as  a  functionary  he  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Mosi  -.  although  in  the  olden 
day  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
as  many  kinds  of  him  as  at  present 
The  world  has  always  humbly  kow- 
to  the  man  who  says  he  can  do 
something   nobody   else    can    do,   pro- 
vided   be    says   it   with    enough    assur- 
ance, and  the  kowtowing  often  contin- 
ues,   even    though    the    claimant    sig- 
nally fails  to  deliver  the  goods.     Once 
when    doing    some    meandering    along 
the    Klammath    River   up    in    northern 
California,    I    came    upon    a    band    of 
Indians    who    ware    putting    out    their 
w  '  irs    in    preparation    for    the    annual 
salmon   run.     As   there   was   still   some 
danger  that  the  weirs  might  be   swept 
away   by   a   rise   in   the    river,   the   pru- 
dent   redskins   had   at   considerable   ex- 
it' dried  salmon  and 
illed  in  their  most  potent 
medicine    man    to    avert    this    calamity 
i  ious  incantations  which  he  alone 
knew   the    secret   of.     But   despite   the 
utmost     power     of     the     precious     old 
buck's     most    charmful    abracadabra, 
reinforced   by   the   incense    from   burn- 
ing snake-skins  and  dried  lizards,   the 
river   came   up,   and   when    1    returned 
along   the   tr;  lays    later,   the 
swept   away. 
I  venture, 1  to  suggest  to  one  of  the 
sufferers     that     maybe     the     medicine 
man  was  no  good.     "No-o-o-o"  he  an- 
d,  in  evident  pity  of  my  benight- 
ite,    "him    plenty    good,    him    al- 
ways good,  but  Injun  Devil,  him  make 
had   medicine   old    Chook-ee-yow    (the 
medicine   main    no  savey."     Could  any 
iusand     dollar     specialist     who 
failed    to   resti  ire    thi    yi  nth   of  a   rich 
libertine  by  means  of  goat  glands  find 
a    better    alibi    than    that?      And    our 
n  e   tribe   appi  ar  to   be   quite  as 
dent    upon    ■.  of  dis- 
tinguish! d    medicini     men    as    are    the 
dusky    denizens    oi    the    Klammath.      I 
know    somi    folks   in   moderate  circum- 
stance- niinent 
ob   tetrical  Chook  eeyow,  live  hundred 
dollars   for   hi               1         in    u   hering  a 
new  baby  into  the  world.     In  my  time, 
rvice  would  probably  have  been 


n  ndered  quite  as  satisfactorily,  and 
without  any  charge  whatever,  by  the 
nearest  old  mother  in  Israel  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  reach. 

\nd  if  you  had  a  decayed  tooth,  the 
family  doctor  yanked  it  out  for  you 
and  charged  fifty  cents  for  the  job. 
Nowadays,  you  will  go  to  the  eminent 
specialist,  Dr.  Digum  who  has  sharp 
whiskers  and  a  tool-house  full  of  sil- 
ver mounted  instruments  of  torture. 
And  will  the  eminent  doctor  just  pull 
your  tooth  and  let  it  go  at  that?  He 
will  not.  He  is  much  too  eminent  and 
professional  for  that.  He  will  first 
give  your  tooth  some  five  or  six 
"treatments"  that  are  anything  but  a 
treat,  at  ten  dollars  or  so  each,  before 
he  finally  decides  that  he  "canno 
it".  But  when  you  have  finally  p'arted 
with  your  molar  and  your  fifty  dollars. 
you  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
knowing  (and  telling  your  friends) 
that  you  "employed  the  finest  expert 
in  the  city".  It  is  getting  so  that  men 
can  hardly  do  a  thing  from  paring 
their  finger-pails  to  paying  their  taxes 
without  "calling  in  an  expert".  \nd 
do  they  ever  stop  to  ask  just  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  expert  so  expert,  or 
what  he  knows  that  cannot  be  known 
by  any  trained  member  of  his  profes- 
sion even  though  he  has  not  been  so 
loudly  advertised?  Not  often.  And 
if  they  did,  they  would  not  find  out. 
The  expert  sees  to  that. 


Let  us  For    a    good    many    years 

Teach  the   colleges,   and   some   of 

Economy  t  h  e  secondary  schools, 
have  included  in  their 
courses  the  subject  called  "Eco- 
nomics". As  a  serious  contribution  to 
usable  education,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
write  respectfully  of  this  subject.  It 
has  been  called  a  science  but  it  is  not, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  neither  de- 
monstrated principles  nor  even  an  ac- 
cepted nomenclature,  both  of  which 
are  essential  to  a  true  science.  Its  ex- 
ponents do  not  even  agree  as  to 
whether  economic  truth  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  socialistic  or  capitalistic 
phenomena.  The  situation  suggests 
Allen  Upward's  humorous  account  of 
that  Society  of  Metaphysics  which 
held  regular  meetings  for  a  dozen 
years  and  then  disbanded  because  its 
members  could  not  agree  as  to  what 
metaphysics  is.  Nevertheless,  the 
authors  of  books  on  Economics  have 
found  plenty  to  write  about,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  history  of  mom  \ 
to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  tea  trade, 
but  none  of  which  has  much  value  in 
helping  adventurous,  inquiring  youth 
to  determine  their  own  economic  life 
status.  Like  the  witty  characteriza- 
tion of  that  homely  garment,  the 
'"Mother  Hubbard,"  they  "covei 
everything  but  touch  nothing". 

However,  there  is  something  very 
real  and  human  and  practical  and 
tangible  in  the  thing  we  call  economy. 

millions    of   Americans    an 
now   learning  that  through  that  surest 
of     teachers,     unpleasant     expei 
I  \  opte    u  ho    a    short    time    ago    w  ei  1 
winking    in    fifteen    dollar    silk    shirts 
and  turning  up  their  noses  at  ai 

lelicate    than    porterhouse    steak 


and     oysters,     are     now     walking     the 
without  a  winter  overcoat  and 
wondering  if  they  dare  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  bean  sandwich.    They  are  not    i 
wholly   to   blame.     A  year  ago,   some 
of    the    big    authorities    of    economics     , 
and  finance  were  giving  out  interviews 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  little  Kk  - 
lihood  of  a  decline  in  wages  and  that    I 
the    world    was    so    short    of    supple  - 
that    there    would   be    plenty   of   work    { 
for  everybody  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
No    wonder   that   the   little   optimists. 
who.    unlike    their    guides,    had    never 
course    in    economics,    imbibed 
the  comfortable  belief  that  they  could  I 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.     Some 
of  us  whose  memories  go  back  to  the    I 
Civil   War  knew  that   this  present  sat- 
urnalia  of  waste  would  be  followed  by 
hard     times     just     as     happened     sixty 
years   ago.      But    could    we    make    the 
generation  see  it?    We  could 
not.      \t  least,  I  could  not.  On  several 
occasions.   I   voiced   this  conviction  in  I 
addresses     before     various    bodies     of 
college    students,    only    to    be    mildly 
called     down     by     the     professors     in 
charge,    who     thought    I     should     not 
"peddle    gloom"    in    this    way.    as    one 
of  them  put  it,  and  that  we  were  really 
"entering    upon    the    most    prosperous  1 
industrial    and    business    era    that    the 
country   had   ever   seen." 

I  wonder  if  we  could  teach  ordinary  . 
commonsense   economy    to   the  young 
people  of  our  lower  schools,  with  bet- 
ter  effect   than   this   teaching   of   high- 
brow "economics"  in  our  colleges?     It 
seems    to    me    that    the    pupils    of   any    | 
school   could   be   profitably   taught   to  I 
understand    the    reaction    upon    them- 
selves   personally,    of    the    many    eco- 
nomic    agencies     at     work     all     about 
them. 

The  economic-  that  is  really  import- 
ant to  the  people,  is  not  that  of  na- 
tions and  of  the  great  industrial  and 
financial  machinery  of  society,  but 
that  which  touches  their  own  individ- 
ual lives  and  pocket-books.  There  is 
not  much  profit  that  I  can  see  in  ab- 
sorbing the  prolix  theories  of  some 
mustj  professor  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
there  might  be  much  profit  in  a  first 
hand  investigation  by  a  committee  of 
bright  school  boys  as  to  how  this  law 
-  or  fails  to  operate  in  their 
own  town  in  the  matter  of  the  price 
of  butter,  Hour  and  potatoes.  Why, 
when  the  price  of  sugar  has  come 
down  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  candy 
and  canned  fruit  still  sold  at  the  old 
prices?  Couldn't  the  youngsters  gather 
some  interesting  material  for  class 
discussion,  by  asking  the  dealers  about 
this?  Hundreds  of  live  facts  could  be 
gathered  in  every  community  bearing 
on  the  question  of  how  it  conies  that 
combination  has  taken  the  place  of 
competition  in  determining  the  prices 
that  all  of  us  are  paying  for  pretty 
much  everything  that  we  have  to 
have.     Hut  you  will  find  nothing  about 

this  in  the  I ks  on  economics.     Van 

will  have  to  go  to  thi  newspapers  and 
magazines  ami  offic'al  reports,  and 
among  the  sin  ips  and   st<  ires. 

Hieil       OU       pa 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
who  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
to  send  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
and  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
be  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Let 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
visors* clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  in- 
spiration for  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will  you  help?) 

WRITING   IN    RURAL    SCHOOLS 

A  series  of  text  books  published  in 
eight  numbers  for  the  eight  grades  of 
a  city  school  is  not  well  adapted  to  a 
one-room    school.     This    is   especially 

true  in  such  a  subject  as  writing 
where  it  seems  necessary  to  teach  all 
grades  at  one  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  merely  to  fur- 
nish all  pupils  in  the  room  with  the 
same  book  does  not  provide  a  graded 
course  of  study.  It  is  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  pupils  in  all  grades  to  write 
the  same  as  it  is  to  expect  them  to 
read  from  the  same  book.  It  used  to 
be  done — seventy-five  years  ago  the 
Bible  was  often  the  only  textbook  in 
reading  used  in  the  schools,  but  grad- 
ed instruction  is  necessary  to  secure 
the   best   results. 

In  analyzing  the  problem  of  learn- 
ing to  write  we  find  there  are  three 
steps.  The  first  is  learning  the  forms 
of  the  letters.  The  second  is  master- 
ing the  technique  of  arm  movement 
writing.  The  third  is  perfecting  the 
writing  and  learning  to  apply  it  as  a 
means    of   communication. 

In  a  graded  school,  learning  the 
forms  of  the  letters  is  usually  done 
in  the  first  and  second  grades;  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  the  elements 
of  arm  movement  writing  are  learned; 
and  in  the  upper  grades  this  writing 
is  applied  to  school  work,  and  mas- 
tered sufficiently  well  to  be  used  for 
all  business  and   social  purposes. 

This  outline  suggests  how-  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  school  writing  shall  be 
met.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
child  is  in  school  he  should  learn  the 
forms  of  llu'  capitals  and  small  letters, 
lie  will  learn  at  the  same  time  how 
to  write  a  considerabe  number  of 
short  words.  In  grades  three  and  four 
he  should  learn  the  arm  movement 
and  of  course,  increase  his  vocabulary 
of  written  words.  In  the  upper  grades 
he  should  still  further  develop  arm 
movement  and  learn  to  apply  it  to  his 
school   work   and    to   business. 

This  outline  is  followed  in  the  Zaner 
Method.  In  grades  one  and  two  the 
children  write  on  the  blackboard  and 
later  in  the  Practice  books  and  learn 
the  forms  of  small  letters  and  capitals. 
Freedom  in  writing  must  be  encour- 
aged and  good  habits  of  penholding 
and  movement  established.  The  text 
used  should  be  Zaner  Method  Prac- 
tice Book  No.  1.  supplemented  in  the 
second  year  by  the  forms  of  the  capi- 
tals taught  from  a  chart,  from  the 
board  or  from  Zaner  Method  Practice 
Book  No.  2. 

In    grades     three     and     lour     Zaner 


Method  Practice  Book  No.  3  is  used. 
In  this  book  the  writing  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  used  by  adults,  but  i-. 
small  enough  to  require  the  use  of  the 
arm  movement  by  the  child.  The  arm 
rest  should  be  taught  in  the  third 
grade.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  writ- 
ing should  be  still  further  reduced  in 
size  and  longer  words  and  sentences 
written. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  Zaner 
Method  Manual  144  gives  practice  on 
exercises,  letters,  words,  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  developing  the  writ- 
ing from  the  simplest  exercises  up  to 
and  including  business  forms. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  is  also  sim- 
by  providing  a  Primary  Teach- 
ers' Manual  which  gives  on  opposite 
pagi  -  the  work  of  Practice  Books 
No.  l  and  No.  3.  Thus  the  teacher 
in    find   only    one    place   in    this 

I k  to  have  the  lesson  for  the  pupils 

in  the  first  four  grades.  Pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  may  all  be  practicing  on 
one  copy  in  Manual  144.  so  that  two 
place  before  the  teacher  the  les- 
sons practiced  by  all  the  pupils  in  the 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
pupil  will  be  doing  the  work  which  is 
suitable  for  his  age  and  grade. 

The  copies  in  Manual  144  are  ac- 
companied with  complete  instructions. 
Pupils  in  the  upper  grades  should  read 
and  follow  these  instructions  and 
should,  therefore,  be  able  to  practice 
with  much  less  oversight  than  is  re- 
quired for  pupils  in  the  lower  grades. 

Scales,  Charts,  Perception  Letters 
and  other  devices  which  have  been 
found  useful  in  city  school  systems 
are  being  used  in  many  rurall  school-, 
with  excellent  results.  Some  of  the 
best  results  in  writing  that  we  see 
come  from  one-room  rural  schools, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  writing  in 
such  a  school  should  not  be  as  well 
taught  and  should  not  produce  as 
good  results  as  any  city  school  sys- 
tem. Did  not  the  Spencers  and  nearly- 
all  the  great  penmen  of  this  country 
come   from  country  schools? 


SCRAP  BOOKS  IN  SCHENEC- 
TADY 
Alice  E.  Benbow,  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship 

In  the  city  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  we  are  preparing  city  scrap 
books,  made  up  of  specimens  written 
by  the  best  writers  in  each  room.  A 
boy  and  a  girl  are  chosen  from  each 
room  from  grades  5  to  8.  The  pupils 
in  a  given  grade  all  write  the  same 
copy,  and  the  best  specimens  are  then 
collected  and  bound  and  sent  around 
from  school  to  school.  Covers  of  these 
books  bear  the  words  "5-B  Boys.  5-B 
Girls,  5-A  Boys,  5-A  Girls,"  etc.  The 
pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  and  the 
teachers   are   pleased. 

This  plan  worked  so  well  during  the 
first  semester  of  19:20  and  1921  that 
during  the  second  semester  it  is  being 
extended  to  the  :;d  and  4th  grades,  also. 
It  is  expected  that  the  bulletins  will 
Ik  completed  so  that  pupils  can  see 
them  before  the  end  of  the  term. 


SCHEMES   AND   DEVICES   USED 

IN  TEACHING  PRIMARY 

WRITING 

By   Primary   Teachers,    Roosevelt 

School,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Compiled  by  Beulah  R.  Watrous 

Of  course  the  greatest  problem  of 
the  primary  writing  teacher  is  secur- 
ing proper  pencil  holding  and  correct 
movement.  However,  as  good  pos- 
ture is  the  first  thing  taught  to  begin- 
ners, we  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions, which  we  have  found  helpful: 

Playing  soldier  will  straighten  some 
rounded  backs;  making  believe  the 
floor  is  a  big  magnet  will  keep  some 
restless   feet    i  dacing   a    nar- 

row paper  crown  on  a  drooping 
will  sometimes  help  the  child  to  hold 
up  his  head,  especially  after  the  crown 
has  fallen  ofl  everal  1  imes  and  lie  has 
had  to  stop  to  replace  it.  One  teacher 
suggests  that  the  children  play  they 
are  about  to  start  on  a  journey.  The 
right  arm  is  the  engine.  Good  posture 
is  the  ticket.  No  one  may  go  without 
presenting  his  ticket. 

Vs  an  aid  lo  correct  pencil-holding 
nearly  every  teacher  has  -him  origi 
nal  stor.j  aboul  the  hand  and  pencil. 
which  attracts  the  child's  attention. 
One  calls  the  curved  hand  a  hill  under 
which  a  bunny  lives.  The  pencil  is 
the  door  to  his  home.  It  must  stand 
up  by  the  knuckle  or  the  bunny  will 
be  unable  to  get  out  for  food. 

Another  calls  the  hand  an  ambu- 
lance with  the  last  two  fingers  as 
guards  wdiich  help  the  ambulance  to 
run  smoothly  and  swiftly.  Several 
teachers  suggest  a  circle  of  cardboard 
placed  on  the  wrist  to  keep  the  hand 
from   turning  over  on  its   side. 

To  secure  better  movement  when 
making  the  push-pull  exercises  one 
class  plays  they  are  sawing  wood  and 
musl  always  keep  the  saw  going  in 
the  same  direction.  Instead  of  count 
ing  for  ovals  and  the  running  upper 
and  lower  turns,  singing  some  song 
or  saying  a  rhyme  has  been  eli 
"Jack  and  Jill,"  "Marching  Through 
Georgia."  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  are 
suggested  as  having  proper  rhythm. 

In  teaching  form  to  little  children 
some  teachers  make  a  copy  and  have 
it  traced  several  times.  The  children 
try  it  alone  then  go  back  to  the  pat- 
tern for  comparison.  Watching  a 
pattern  on  the  board  then  tracing  it 
in   the   air   also   helps. 

Making  up  little  stories  about  the 
letters  brightens  an  otherwise  unin- 
teresting lesson.  For  instance,  calling 
the  letter  1  a  tall  boy  with  a  very 
straight  hack:  h  might  be  a  chair  with 
a  nice  curved  cushion;  b,  o.  v.  and  w 
are  friendly  letters  which  have  arms 
reaching   out   to   help   their   neighbors. 

The  third  grade  teachers  tell  us  they 
gain  much  by  having  the  poor  writers 
watch  a  row  of  those  writhe 
Rivalry  between  rows  or  clu - 
also  helpful.  An  arm-movement  club 
with  names  of  those  who  have  quali- 
fied is  an  incentive. 

However,  all  the  teachers  agree  that 
the  most  helpful  devices  of  all  are 
the  simple  rewards  given  for  neat 
work  done  with  arm  movement.  Seals, 
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stamps    or    even    a    "G"    or    an    "E" 

w  ritten  in  i  oli  r  i  m  a  good  papei 

the   child   something  to   take   home   to 

mother  and  gives  him  a  visibli 

of    the   teacher's    satisfaction    with    his 

effort. 

The  final  suggestions  are  for  the 
teacher  herself.  Cultivate  a  pleasant 
quiet  manner.  When  little  muscles 
become  tense,  lower  the  voice.  If  the 
child  has  made  the  least  effort  try  to 
find  some  sood  point  on  his  paper. 
onlj  one  good  letter  point  it 
out  to  him  as  the  rock  on  which  he 
is  i.'  build  for  the  future.  Boost  good 
writing! 

DEVICES   AND   SCHEMES   USED 
IN  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES 
TO    SECURE   GOOD   PEN- 
MANSHIP 
By  Teachers  in  Roosevelt  School, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Compiled  by  Ida  Moses 
There   is   no   work   in  which  a  child 
takes    more    pride    or    finds    nion      joj 
than   in   tine   penmanship.     There   is   a 
fascination    about    this    different    from 
am    other  work.     Once  the  interest  is 
thoroughly  aroused  a  child  never  goes 
hack    to    his    old    state    of    mind    even 
though   he   may   get   discouraged,  .dis- 
heartened   and    almost    baffled    in    his 
efforts.     Have  before  your  people  the 
thought.  "1  can;  1  ought;  1  will!"  and 
the  battle  is  half  won. 

Our  teachers  rind  the  blackboard  an 
invaluable  aid  in  teaching  penmanship. 
Blackboard  work  will  many  times  ac- 
complish in  freedom  and  form  what 
otherwise  seems  not  attainable,  hor- 
rors can  be  noted  by  the  entiri 
and  mistakes  overcome  more  easily. 
A  row  of  children  may  be  sent  to  the 
board  to  make  a  group  of  the  capital 
letters  being  studied.  Let  the  children 
vote  on  the  most  perfectly  made 
group  or  allow  a  child  to  point  out 
the  best  capitals  on  the  board,  discus- 
sing the  points  which  make  it  better 
than  the  others.  The  most  glaring 
fault-  iit  the-  other  groups  are  pointed 
out.  Good  arrangement  of  the  work 
lor  so  much  and  can  be  noted 
.iihI  discussed  so  well  from  the  results 
on  the  hoard.  If  spelling  Iessi 
occasionally  written  on  the  black- 
board the  penmanship  is  strengthened. 
A  short  drill  each  day  on  a  combina- 
tion of  letters  is  helpful— or,  pi,  ve, 
nir.   vo,   ot,  wr,  etc. 

Exhibiting  the  papers  from  the  en- 
tire class,  arranging  on  the  eye  level 
those  having  the  best  color,  best  slant, 
best  size,  or  whatever  the  particular 
problem  may  be,  is  a  great  inspiration. 
On  other  days  exhibit  only  the  best 
in  the  class  to  emphasize  one  particu- 
lar  point. 

Allowing  pupils  to  grade  tin 
papers   occasionally   according   to    the 
I    Scales  is  a  good  idea. 
In    order    to    have    the    children    get 
the    idea    of    uniform     slant     li 
write  a  few  words   or   perhaps   a   sen- 
and    mark    the    down     strokes, 
testing    to    see    if    they    are    like    the 
ill  exercise. 
Fancy  figures  using  various   combi- 
nations   of   drills,    ovals,    push-pull    as 


ih.  fan,  lamp,  rooster,  and  circles  de- 
velop  skill  and  ingenuity  and  improve 
the   drills   wonderfully. 

The  Victrola  or  Metronome  aid  in 
securing  rhythm. 

Having  the  best  writer  in  each  row 
write  a  short  sentence,  then  passing 
the  paper  down  the  row,  each  child 
writes  the  same  sentence,  signing  his 
initials  or  name.  This  helps  to  get 
uniform   size. 

A  short  note  of  praise  written  on  a 
pupil's  well-written  paper  and  signed 
by  the  teacher  is  appreciated  and 
worth  striving  for. 

Tracing  with  dry  or  inverted  pens 
over  the  work  in  the  compendium, 
helps  to  secure  correct  slant  and  letter 
form. 

Oftentiir.es  with  the  smaller  chil- 
dren a  game  helps  to  get  freedom  of 
movement.  The  children  pretend 
their  fingers  are  going  s'edding.  The 
pen  represents  the  sled,  the  first  fin- 
ger a  child  lying  on  the  sled,  the 
thumb  a  little  boy  running  alongside 
of  the  sled  pushing.  The  third  and 
fourth  fingers  are  children  skating 
alongside  of  the  sled.  This  game  not 
only  improves  the  position  but  gives 
i  hi    idea  of  gliding. 

To  get  away  from  finger  movement. 
stop  talking  about  the  finger  or 
thumb.  Think  the  word,  and  form  it 
with  the  muscle  of  the  forearm  and 
the  ends  of  the  two  little  fingers  glid- 
ing along  the  paper. 

An  Honor  List  of  those  using  arm 
movement  and  maintainnig  good  pos- 
ture at  all  times  is  an  incentive. 

Allowing  different  pupils  to  count 
for  drills  gives  them  a  good  idea  of 
rhythm  and  the  correct  speed  for  that 
particular   drill. 

Occasionally  a  teacher  writes  the 
word  or  sentence  on  the  board,  allow- 
ing children  to  criticize  both  favor- 
ably and  otherwise. 

The  glaring  errors  in  spacing  and 
form  on  their  papers  are  noted  and 
the  child  is  expected  to  work  on  these 
errors  on  a  separate  sheet  under  su- 
pervision. 

Many  of  these  schemes  and  devices 
are  found  invaluable,  but  if  a  teacher 
does  not  insist  on  correct  position  and 
arm  movement  at  all  times  her  work 
fails  utterly. 

Help    them    get    correct    habits   and 
inspire   them   to   persevere,  for — 
"Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will; 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind." 


penmanship.  The  greater  part  of  the 
teaching  must  be  done  by  the  regular 
teacher  who  is  with  her  children  all 
the  time.  The  regular  teacher  is  the 
only  one  who  can  give  the  necessary 
daily  lessons  and  teach  her  pupils  to 
use  arm  movement  not  only  in  the 
writing  lesson,  but  in  all  other  writ- 
ten work  as  well. 

Please  be  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  your  class  when  I  visit  it  after 
this.  I  do  not  expect  to  teach  as  much 
the  second  semester  as  I  have  done  I 
the  first  semester.  If  you  have  a  les- 
son that  you  have  prepared,  feel  free 
to  go  ahead  and  give  it  even  if  1  do 
visit  your  class,   unexpectedly. 

Keep  in  mind  the  three  s's  in  writ- 
ing, size,  slant  and  spacing.  These 
are  the  three  things  that  make  writ- 
ing pleasing  to  the  eye,  easy  to  exe- 
cute and  easy  to  read. 


INSTRUCTIONS     AND     SUGGES- 
TIONS 

February  Bulletin,  from   R.   W.   Carr, 
Supervisor  of  Writing,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

The  First  and  Second  Grade  teach- 
ers should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  desk. 
The  position  of  the  paper  controls  to 
a  great  extent  the  slant  of  the  writing. 

Please  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  individual  teacher  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  her  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to 
write  a  good  style  of  penmanship. 
The  duty  of  the  supervisor  is  to  help 
his   teachers  master   the   pedagogy  of 


The  following  poem  came  to  us  typewritten 
with  scarcely  a  mistake.  Both  thait  fact  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  poem  will  be  better  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Carrier. 
the    author,    is    blind.       Many    a    man    wdio    has 

g 1      eyesight      may      well     envy     Mr.     Carrier 

both  his  command  of  the  typewriter  and  his 
ability    as  a   poet. 

Mr.  Carrier  attended  the  Zaneriau  in  18H7. 
For  several  years  past  he  lias  been  conducting 
the  Champaign.  Illinois.  Commercial  College 
with    splendid    success. 

REFLECTIONS 

My   type-machine   is  my   good   friend. 
Together  happy   hours  we   spend. 
It  helps  to  while  away  the  time. 
And    set    my    thoughts    in    prose     or 

rhyme. 
It  matters  not,  if  dark  or  light, 
When    I    sit    down    my    thoughts    to 

write, 
I  soon  can  mar  the  whitest  sheet 
With    words    of    chaff,    or    grains    of 

wheat. 
I  often,  too,  make  little  slips, 
As  words  roll  off  my  finger  tips. 
Of  these,  unconscious,  I   proceed, 
They're    only     found    by     those     who 

read. 
How  true  to  life,  is  what  I've  shown, 
Other's  faults  we  see,  but  not  our  own. 
How   easy   'tis   for   me   to   preach, 
Where    none    can    check    my    flow    of 

speech, 
But  if  I  chance  a  word  let  fall 
That   helps   some    brother    heed    life's 

call, 
I'll  give  to  him,  the  Master  said, 
A  "cup  of  water"  with  his  bread. 
And  thus  I'll  jog  along  the  way, 
And  thank  my  God  for  each  new  day, 
And  for  a  loyal,  loving  wife, 
Whose   tender   care   still  gives   to   life 
A  sweetness,  that  by  far  outshines 
The  glint  of  gold,  from  richest  mines. 
For  love   is   God's  great  gift   to  man, 
No  gloom's  too  deep  for  it  to  span. 
And    so,   dear   friends,   don't   pity   me. 
But  pity  those  who  only  see 
The  fleeting  pleasures  earth  can  give. 
But  miss  the  joys  that  truly  live. 
So   let   my   heart   forever   sing, 
And  soothe  affliction's  bitter  sting. 
Glad   to   escape   from  greater  woes, 
I  feel  the  thorn,  but  smell  the  rose. 

—WILLIAM   HENRY   CARRIER. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  MAN  OF 

BUSINESS 

By  Sir  Arthur  Helps 

(Here  is  a  serious,  helpful  article,  especially 
ilii.iHe  lo  commercial  teachers.  It  is  re- 
printed from  the  voume  of  essays  entitled 
"The  "Transaction  of  Business,"  edited  by 
David  E.  Goe,  and  published  by  Eddy  Pub- 
lishing   Co.,    .Madison,    Wisconsin.— Editor.) 

The  essential  qualities  for  a  man  of 
business  are  of  a  moral  nature;  these 
are  to  be  cultivated  first.  He  must 
learn  betimes  to  love  truth.  That  same 
love  of  truth  will  be  found  a  potent 
charm  to  bear  him  safely  through  the 
world's  entanglements — I  mean  safely 
in  the  most  worldly  sense.  Besides, 
the  love  of  truth  not  only  makes  a 
man  act  with  more  simplicity,  and 
therefore  with  less  chance  of  error; 
but  it  conduces  to  the  highest  intellec- 
tual development. 

The  next  thing  in  the  training  of  one 
who  is  to  become  a  man  of  business 
will  be  for  him  to  form  principles;  for 
without  these,  when  thrown  on  the  sea 
of  action,  he  will  be  without  rudder 
and  compass.  They  are  the  best  re- 
sults of  study.  Whether  it  is  history, 
or  political  economy,  or  ethics,  that 
he  is  studying,  these  principles  are 
to  be  the  reward  of  his  labour.  A 
principle  resembles  a  law  in  the  physi- 
cal world;  though  it  can  seldom  have 
the  same  certainty,  as  the  facts  which 
it  has  to  explain  and  embrace  do  not 
admit  of  being  weighed  or  numbered 
with  the  same  exactness  as  material 
things.  The  principles  which  our  stu- 
dent adepts  at  first  may  be  unsound, 
may  be  insufficient,  but  he  must  not 
neglect  to  form  some;  and  must  only 
nourish  a  love  of  truth  that  will  not 
allow  him  to  hold  to  any,  the  moment 
that  he  finds  them  to  be  erroneous. 

Much  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  man  of  business.  It  should 
be  hopeful,  that  it  may  bear  hint  up 
against  the  faintheartedness,  the  folly, 
tiie  falsehood,  and  the  numberless 
discouragements  which  even  a  pros- 
perous man  will  have  to  endure.  It 
should  also  be  calm;  for  else  he  may 
be  driven  wild  by  any  great  pressure 
of  business,  and  lose  his  time,  and  his 
head,  in  rushing  from  one  unfinished 
thing,  to  begin  something  else.  Now 
lliis  uished-for  conjunction  of  the 
calm  and  the  hopeful  is  very  rare. 

It  is,  however,  in  every  man's  power 
to  study  well  his  own  temperament, 
and  to  provide  against  the  defects 
in  it. 

A  habit  of  thinking  for  himself  is 
one  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
solitary  student.  But  the  habit  of  de- 
ciding for  himself,  so  indispensable  to 
a  man  of  business,  is  not  to  be  gained 
by  study.  Decision  is  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  fully  exercised  until  it  is 
actually  wanted.  You  cannot  play  at 
deciding.  You  must  have  realities  to 
deal  with. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  of 
principles,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
before,  requires  decision;  but  it  is  of 
that  kind  which  depends  upon  delib- 
erate judgment;  whereas,  the  decision 
which  is  wanted  in  the  world's  busi- 
ness must  ever  be  within  call,  and 
does  not  judge  so  much  as  it  foresees 


and  chooses.  This  kind  of  decision 
is  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  great  freedom. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
course  of  study,  not  technical,  that 
would  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  form  a 
man  of  business. 

In  any  course  of  study  to  be  laid 
down  for  him,  something  like  univer- 
sality should  be  aimed  at,  which  not 
only  makes  the  mind  agile,  but  gives 
variety  of  information.  Such  a  system 
will  make  him  acquainted  with  many 
modes  of  thought,  with  various  class- 
es of  facts,  and  will  enable  him  to 
understand    men    better. 

There  will  be  a  time  in  his  youth 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  well  spent  in 
those  studies  which  are  of  a  metaphy- 
sical nature.  In  the  investigation  of 
some  of  the  great  questions  of  philos- 
ophy, a  breadth  and  a  tone  may  be 
given  to  a  man's  mode  of  thinking, 
which  will  afterwards  be  of  signal 
use  to  him  in  the  business  of  every- 
day life. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  technical  studies  for  a  man 
of  business,  but  I  may  point  out  that 
there  are  works  which  soften  the  tran- 
sition from  the  schools  to  the  world. 
and  which  are  particularly  needed  in  a 
system  of  education,  like  our  own, 
consisting  of  studies  for  the  most  part 
remote  from  real  life.  These  works 
are  such  as  tend  to  give  the  student 
that  interest  in  the  common  things 
about  him  which  he  has  scarcely  ever 
been  called  upon  to  feel.  They  show 
how  imagination  and  philosophy  can 
be  woven  into  practical  wisdom. 
Such  are  the  writings  of  Bacon.  His 
lucid  order,  his  grasp  of  the  subject, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views. 
his  knowledge  of  mankind— the  great- 
est perhaps  that  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinctly given  out  by  any  uninspired 
man — the  practical  nature  of  his  pur- 
Pjdsi  5,  and  his  respect  for  anything  of 
human  interest,  render  Bacon's  words 
unrivaled  in  their  fitness  to  form  the 
best  men  for  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
est affairs. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the 
thing  studied,  as  the  manner  of  study- 
ing it.  Our  student  is  not  intended  to 
become  a  learned  man,  but  a  man  of 
business;  not  "a  full  man"  but  "a 
ready  man."  He  must  be  taught  to 
arrange  and  express  what  he  knows. 
For  this  purpose  let  him  enjoy  himself 
in  making  digests,  arranging  and 
classifying  materials,  writing  narra- 
tives, and  in  deciding  upon  conflicting 
evidence.  All  these  exercises  require 
method.  He  must  expect  that  his 
early  attempts  will  be  clumsy;  he  be- 
gins, perhaps,  by  dividing  his  subject 
in  any  way  that  occurs  to  him.  with 
no  other  view  than  that  of  treating 
separate  portions  of  it  separately;  he 
does  not  perceive,  at  first,  what  things 
are  of  one  kind,  and  what  of  another, 
and  what  should  be  the  logical  order 
of  their  following.  But  from  such 
rude  beginnings,  method  is  developed; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  degree  of  toil 
for  which  he  would  not  be  compen- 
sated by  such  a  result.  He  will  have 
a  sure  reward  in  the  clearness  of  his 
own  views,  and  in  the  facility  of  ex- 


plaining them  to  others.  People  bring 
their  attention  to  the  man  who  gives 
them  most  profit  for  it;  and  this  will 
be  one  who  is  a  master  of  method. 

Our  student  should  begin  to  culti- 
vate a  fluency  in  writing — I  do  not 
mean  a  flow  of  words,  but  a  habit  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  with  accur- 
acy, with  brevity,  and  with  readiness; 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  prac- 
tice early  in  life.  You  find  persons 
who,  from  neglect  in  this  part  of  their 
education,  can  not  express  themselves 
briefly  and  accurately,  although  they 
have  method  in  their  thoughts,  and 
can  write  with  readiness;  but  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  look  at 
the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and 
such  people  are  apt  to  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  indulging  in  a  great 
many  words,  as  if  it  were  from  a  sort 
of  hope  that  some  of  them  might  be 
to  the  purpose. 

In  the  style  of  a  man  of  business 
nothing  is  to  be  aimed  at  but  plainness 
and  precision.  For  instance,  a  close 
repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the 
same  thing  need  not  be  avoided.  The 
aversion  to  such  repetitions  may  be 
carried  too  far  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 
In  literature,  however,  you  are  seldom 
brought  to  account  for  misleading 
people:  but  in  business  you  may  soon 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  for 
having  shunned  the  word  which  would 
exactly  have  expressed  your  meaning. 
II,  should  be  able  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion on  details,  and  be  ready  to  give 
every  kind  of  argument  a  hearing. 
This  will  not  encumber  him,  for  he 
must  have  been  practiced  beforehand 
in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and  be 
strong  in  principles.  One  man  collects 
materials  together,  and  there  they  re- 
main, a  shapeless  heap;  another,  pos- 
sessed of  method,  can  arrange  what 
he  has  collected;  but  such  a  man  as 
I  would  describe,  by  the  aid  of  prin- 
ciples, goes  farther,  and  builds  with 
his  materials. 

He  should  be  courageous.  The  co-ur- 
age,  however,  required  in  civil  affairs, 
is  that  which  belongs  rather  to  the 
able  commander  than  the  mere  sol- 
dier. But  any  kind  of  courage  is 
serviceable. 

Besides  a  stout  heart,  he  should 
have  a  patient  temperament  and  a  vig- 
orous but  disciplined  imagination;  and 
then  he  will  plan  boldly,  and  with 
large  extent  of  view,  execute  calmly, 
and  not  be  stretching  out  his  hand  for 
things  not  yet  within  his  grasp.  He 
will  let  opportunities  grow  before  his 
eyes,  until  they  are  ripe  to  be  seized. 
He  will  think  steadily  over  possible 
failure,  in  order  to  provide  a  remedy 
or  a  retreat.  There  will  be  the  strength 
of  repose  about  him. 

He  must  have  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. He  must  believe  in  the 
power  and"  vitality  of  truth,  and  in  all 
he  does  or  says,  should  be  anxious  to 
express  as  much  truth  as  possible. 
His  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
if  truth  will  almost  inevitably 
endow  him  with  diligence,  accuracy 
and  discreetness — those  commonplace 
requisites  for  a  good  man  of  business, 
without  which  all  the  rest  may  never 
come  to  be  "translated  into  action." 
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MARSHALL 
(Continued  from  page  18 1 
Then,  too,  in  the  Economy  (  lass 
the  pupils  could  be  taught  how  to  keep 
personal  and  family  accounts,  and  how 
i,.  btfdgetize  their  own  money-spend- 
instead  of  letting  their  money 
slip  through  their  lingers  without  plan 
or  purpose.  This  kind  of  economy  in 
training  is  now  found  in  thousands  of 
schools  and  ought  to  be  found  in  all 
of  them.  Had  practical  economy  been 
taught  systematically  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  this  country  for 
the  past  generation,  there  would  be 
fewer  thousands  of  penniless  and  job- 
less  people  tramping  our  street  and 
sleeping    on   our   park   benches   today. 


Logical  Of  all  schoolroom  sub- 

Expression  jects,  arithmetic  is  the 
in  Arithmetic  1)  e  s  t  mental  gymnas- 
ium for  young  think- 
ers. It  is  the  earliest  application  of 
logic  that  is  accessible  to  the  child. 
And  it  offers  a  field  that  expands  as 
the  child's  mind  itself  expands.  There 
are  two  phases  of  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess: first,  the  mental  act  of  reason- 
in-:  second,  the  expression  of  this  act 
in  the  form  of  language.  Too  many 
ti  achers  are  apt  to  slur  over  the  sec- 
ond of  these  phases.  They  are  likely 
to  accept  as  sufficient  the  mere  con- 
clusion of  the  bright  pupil  who  "sees 
through"  the  problem  and  announces 
the  answer,  without  troubling  him  for 
an  accurate  expression  of  his  reason- 
ing. This  may  work  no  particular 
mischief  in  the  earlier  stages  of  arith- 
metic, where  only  simple  problems  are 
involved,  hut  it  becomes  highly  mis- 
chievous if  allowed  topersist  until  it 
results  in  mental  confusion,  as  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  do.  in  the  case  of  prob- 
lem- "of  greater  complexity.  For  this 
the  learner  should  he  held  to 
an  accurate  expression  of  process,  at 
first,  even  in  the  one-step  problems. 
A  pupil  will  often  give  a  correct  an- 
swer when  there  is  in  his  mind  not  a 
glimmer  of  the  logic  of  it.  Consider, 
for  instance,  this  problem:  If  seven 
acres  of  land  are  sold  for  $3500,  what 
is  the  price  per  acre?  "Five  hundred 
dollars,"  answers  the  bright  pupil. 
But  how  do  you  know  what  logic  he 
used?  Did  lie  "find  how  many  time- 
seven  is  contained  in  3500,  or  did  he 
mentally  separate  3500  into  seven 
parts?  Suppose  the  problem  had  read: 
At  seven  dollars  an  acre,  how  many 
can  be  bought  for  $3500?  The 
numerical  answer  would  be  the  same 
in  each  case,  but  the  logic,  of  course, 
is  entirely  diqerent,  and  requires  dif- 
ferent expression.  In  the  first  prob- 
lem, the  logic  is:  seven  acres  cost 
seven  times  as  much  as  one  acre: 
hence,  one  acre  cost  one  seventh  of 
$3500,  or. $500.  In  the  second  problem, 
the  logic  is:  we  can  buy  one  acre  for 
each  time  we  can  pay  out  $7,  We 
can  pay  $7  out  of  $3500,  five  hundred 
times:  "heme  we  can  buy  500  acres. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  classes 
in  arithmetic,  logical  distinctions  of 
this  kind  arc  entirely  ignored,  the 
ii  of  the  lazy  or  slovenly  i<  achi  i 
being,  "Gel  the  answer,  any  old  way, 
just   so  you 


It  is  conceded  that  this  particularity 
of  logical  expression  will  take  some- 
what more  time  at  the  first,  but,  be 
assured,  it  will  save  time  in  the  long 
run.  The  formal  expression,  however, 
should  not  be  continued  beyond  the 
time  when  it  is  sure  that  the  pupil 
thinks  logically.  Neither  should  time 
-nmed  in  needless  "hences"  and 
"wherefores"  and  repetitions.  That 
was  the  bane  of  the  old  time  "mental 
arithmetic".  The  needless  verbage  in 
the  "model"  analyses  in  these  texts, 
ii  titions  in  a  title 
deed  to  real  estate.  I  think  it  was  this 
time-wasting  that  brought  into  desue- 
tude this  otherwise  most  desirable 
work.  There  was  too  much  chaff  for 
the   amount   of  grain. 

Bu1  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  analytic  chaff,  not  only  in  oral 
arithmetic,  but  in  written,  as  well. 
This  is  accomplished  by  reducing  the 
verbose  analyses  of  the  books  to  the 
simplest  form  of  logical  statement,  in 
which  the  fullest  use  is  made  of  arith- 
metical symbols.  Clearness,  brevity 
and  logical  sequence  should  be  the 
aims,  not  overlooking  neatness  if  the 
work  is  written,  or  clear  pleasing  ex- 
pression, if  it  is  oral.  The  ideal  arith- 
metical solution  requires  no  "repeat- 
ing" of  the  problem,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  nor  any  "whereases",  "there- 
fores,"  or  other  verbal  lumber.  Per- 
l  cannot  do  better  than  to  close 
this  theme  by  illustrating,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  younger  group  of  teachers, 
just  what  1  mean  by  such  a  solution. 
The  problem  selected  is  of  a  type 
especially  useful  in  developing  the 
arithmetical  insight  of  pupils  that  have 
mastered  the  logic  of  the  simpler 
groups  of  problems. 

Mary    has    a    sum    of    money    with 
which   to  buy  dress  goods.     She  finds 
that  if  she  buys  stuff  at  $1.63  per  yard, 
-he  will  have  4.">  cents  left,  but  if  she 
buys  the  same  quantity  at  $1.72  a  yard 
she  wil  lack  81  cents  of  having  enough 
money    to    pay    for    it.      How    much 
money  had  she,  and  how  many  yards 
did    -he   wish   to  buy? 
Solution 
(  I  )     The  difference  in  cost  between 
the   two   pieces   of  goods   is   45 
cents   plus   SI   cents,   or  $1  26. 
(2)     The  difference  in  cost  per  yard 

is  $1.72— $1.65,   or   1    cts. 
(;;i      To   make    a    difference    of  $1.26 
in    cost,    the    number    of   yards 
must    have    been    $1.26    divided 
bv  7  cents,  or  18  yds. 
(-1)      Mary  had  (is  times  $1.65)  plus 

45  cents,  or  $29.70. 
hi  acquiring  the  logic  of  arithmetic, 
much  time  may  be  saved  to  the  pupil 
by  allowing  him  tc  indicate  th:  sti]  o 
of  the  solution  without  requiring  the 
numerical  results.  By  this  plan,  he 
may  solve  a  score  of  problems  where 
Id  solve  only  a  half  dozen,  or 
so.  if  all  the  computations  are  re- 
quired. 

I.  Darwin  Shoop,  for  several  years 
with  the  West  Pitt'ston,  Pa.,  High 
School,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Temple 
t  'nivcrsity,   Philadelphia. 


"THE  ADVANCED  PEN" 

(John  S.  Griffith,  the  hustling  Penmanship 
Teacher  of  Englewood  Business  College,  I  hi- 
cago,  uses  the  following  plans  in  securing 
enthusiastic  practice  in  his  penmanship  class. 
We  are  very  glad  to  present  these  plans  here 
and  would  ask  all  other  penmanship  teai  hers 
to  send   us  their  plans  also. — Editor.) 

The  Englewood  Business  College 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine  called 
the  INK  POT.  Each  month  the  names 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  school  are 
published  in  this  magazine.  Prizes  are 
also  offered  for  the  best  work  and  for 
the  best  specimens.  The  prizes  con- 
sist of  cards  or  specimens  of  writing 
or  engrossing. 

After  completing  the  monthly  cop- 
ies from  the  lessons  given  in  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  the  best 
complete  sets  of  lessons  for  the 
month  are  selected  and  mailed  to 
-Miss  Champion.  She  criticizes  the 
copies  and  usually  writes  a  personal 
letter  when  the  copies  are  returned. 
This  is  used  as  a  text  for  a  little  talk 
to  the  penmanship  class  and  then  the 
papers  with  the  criticism  are  distri- 
buted to  the  students  wdio  wrote  them. 
This  co-operation  offered  by  .Miss 
Champion  is  very  much  appreciated 
and  the  students  thoroughly  enjoy  re- 
ceiving  the  criticisms. 

Another  factor  of  the  penmanship 
class  is  a  discussion  of  "Who's  Who 
in  Penmanship."  The  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  is  used  as  a  text  in  this 
discussion. 

The  penmanship  department  has  j 
two  classes,  the  Beginner's  class  and 
the  Advance  class.  Each  of  these 
classes  has  a  prize  penholder  which  is 
awarded  monthly  to  the  best  writer. 
The  penholder  in  the  beginner's  class- 
is  an  eight  inch  Zanerian  Fine  Art 
and  the  penholder  for  the  advance 
class  is  a  llj^  inch  Zanerian  Fine  Art. 
The  students  are  very  proud  of  these 
penholders  and  there  is  much  striving 
to  excel  in  penmanship  so  that  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  writing  with 
them.  (This  is  a  fine  plan,  and  could 
he  adapted  to  suit  varying  conditions. 
About  a  year  ago  we  published  a  plan 
used  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Ben'bow,  of 
Schenectady,  of  awarding  red  pen- 
holders to  pupils  in  school  who 
used  correct  position,  pen  holding  and 
movement. — Editor.) 

Business  Educator  Certificates  are 
the  goals  set  for  the  penmanship 
classes,  and  not  a  month  passes  but 
wdiat  several   students  secure   them. 

F.  B.  Bellis,  president  of  the  Engle- 
wood Business  College,  and  C  F. 
Dennison,  principal  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing department  are  interested  in  pen- 
manship and  help  materially  in  secur- 
ing good  results. 


E.  D.  Farris  is  the  new  head  of  She 
Commercial  Department  of  Kowe 
Bsu'iness  College.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mr. 
Farris  is  a  graduate  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  Business  University. 
This  school  calls  attention  on  its 
letterhead  to  the  fact  that  they  teach 
Zaner   Method   Penmanship. 
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WHAT    ARE    THE    FORCES    BE- 
HIND    THE     GROWING     IM- 
PORTANCE OF  COMMER- 
CIAL   EDUCATION 
By    J.     L.    Harman,     Bowling    Green 
Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

Commercial  Education  is  not  grow- 
ing in  importance  because  it  is  being 
ized  by  scholars,  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities;  not  because 
it  is  being  taught  in  hamlet  and  city 
by  charlatan  and  scholar-  not  because 
it  is  now  in  the  curricula  of  institu- 
tions which  once  mocked  our  early 
efforts.  These  are  but  evideni 
its  worth,  only  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance; only  the  ability  of  schools 
the  need  rather  than  to  create 
it  which  has  too  long  been  the  failure 
of  schools  and  especially  such  as  you 
and  I  represent. 

The  demand  for  general  knowledge 
along  a  special  line  has  usually  arisen 
outside  of  college  walls.  The  physi- 
cian asked  for  physiology;  the  musi- 
cian urged  singing:  the  husbandman 
of  the  soil  now  calls  for  a  school- 
child  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
the  creative  business  man,  the  builder 
of  commerce,  with  the  inspiration  of 
growth  in  one  hand  and  the  impelling 
force  of  cash  in  the  other,  is  calling 
constantly,  everlastingly,  by  every 
language  that  need  has  learned  to  use, 
for  men  trained  to  do  his  work.  You 
and  i.  the  demand  suppliers  and  not 
the  demand  creators  as  we  sometimes 
should  he,  answer  the  business  buil- 
der in  almost  servility:  "I  thank  you 
sire,  and  when  you  want  anything  else 
your  wish  shall  be  met."  There  is 
praise  for  this  demand-supplying  one 
half  of  educational  effort,  but  regret 
that  we  have  given  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  other  half-demand  creating. 
Even  the  empire  builders  of  busi- 
ness are  not  the  chief  power  in  our 
growing  importance.  Not  the  needs 
but  the  wants  of  the  race  are  the 
greater  forces  in  human  evolution. 
"Man  wants  but  little  here  below 
Nor  wants  that  little  long" 
may  be  appealing  to  the  morali>t.  bul 
it  is  a  striking  statement  of  an  un- 
truth. Man  wants  everything  here  lie- 
low  and  wants  it  all  forever,  and  it  is 
his  di  sire,  -elfish  or  divine,  that  has 
given  the  commercial  world  a  shove 
ahead  and  found  a  fair  margin  of  pro- 
fit in  shoving  it. 

But  wants  may  die  if  there  is  not  in 
sight  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  them, 
so  men  of  all  ages  have  diligently 
searched  for  wealth  and  the  earth  has 
been  generous  in  her  yield,  but  its 
treasure  houses  were  not  discovered 
until  the  nineteenth  century  and  only 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  that  did 
they  begin  to  surrender  their  floods  of 
gold.  The  discovery  of  America  added 
a  m  «  force  to  art,  science,  education 
— even  life.  This  continent  came  to 
man  as  the  greatest  accumulation  of 
resources,  actual  and  potential,  that 
were  ever  assembled  in  one  immeas- 
urable mass. 

These  undeveloped  riches  would 
have   been   dead    things   had   they   not 


been  vitalized  by  the  intelligence  of 
man.  Happily  men  of  intellect  and 
wealth  without  limit  came  together. 
When  the  best  stock  of  the  crowded 
old  world  began  to  settle  in  the  un- 
crowned new.  they  gave  themselves  to 
building  homes,  establishing  a  religion 
and  forming  a  government,  and  their 
tasks  were  new  and  difficult.  They 
began  three  thousand  miles  from 
home  with  naught  but  their  strength, 
their  courage  and  their  dream-,  and 
through  the  long  years  of  combat  with 
wild  nature  and  wilder  men,  they  at 
last  established  a  country  new  in 
ideals,  strong  in  faith.,  rich  in  re- 
sources and  destined  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty  for  all  mankind. 
strong  forebears  have  gone  their  dis- 
tinguished ways  but  they  left  hen-  a 
sturdy  race  to  perfect  the  institutions 
of  their  early  creation  and  to  di 
the  resource-  to  which  they  could  not 
turn  their  time  and  attention.  When 
American  brains  and  Americai 
sources  came  together  American  com- 
merce  followed. 

So  the  wants  of  the  race,  the  re- 
sources of  our  country,  the  courage 
and  intelligence  of  our  early  leaders 
and  the  form  of  our  government  are 
basic  forces  that  have  put  into  active 
operation  a  thousand  subsidiary  forc- 
es. To  -.ime  of  these  I  shall  refer 
specifically  but  not  elaborately. 
America  is  young.  Fifty  yeat 
were   truly   the   olden   times.      Changes 

have    coi i    that    only    few    of 

the  things  prized  most  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  are  now  generally  use- 
ful unless  they  too  have  undergone 
changes  commensurate  with  universal 
growth.  Then  men  had  time  to  ac- 
quire and  time  to  use  accomplish- 
ments which  are  as  essential  to  culture 
now  as  they  were  then,  but  our  age 
calls  for  another  thing  and  we  follow 
the  strong  r  tide,  but  whether  to  our 
harm  or  help  would  involve  a 
sion  which  is  not  mine  to  make. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  in  abstrai 
tions — the  unseen.  I  shall  now  review 
some  concrete,  living  forces  which 
have  contributed  to  our  growl 
portance.  <  )ne  hundred  and  thirty 
vears  ago  there  were  living  in  what 
is  now  the  United  States  about  four 
million  people,  and  they  were  clinging 
to  the  eastern  edge.  This  year  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lion— a  gain  of  approximately  in  no. 
seven  hundred  per  cent.  In  1790.  the 
center  of  population  was  twenty-three 
miles  east  of  Baltimore;  today  it  i- 
several  hundred  miles  west.  This 
westward  sweep  of  human  being-  has 
carried  a  like  sweep  of  indusii 
tivity  and  financial  power.  In  1800, 
only  four  per  cent  of  our  population 
was"  urban;  in  100(1.  thirty-tin 
cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  were  only  -i\ 
cities  in  America  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  inhabitants;  in  1900,  there 
w^ere  five  hundred  and  forty-five.  In 
1910,  the  rural  population  was 
million  greater  than  the  urban;  in 
1020,  the  urban  is  four  million  more 
than  the  rural.  About  twelve  million 
more  American-  live  in  cities  today 
than      ten     years     ago.     The      shifting 


from  country  to  city  brought  a  change 
in  occupation  and  this  always  means 
a  change  in  education. 

Moreover,  the  countless  inventions 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  shortened 
labor,  quickened 
-peed,  enlarged  outputs,  generated 
power,  developed  science,  dissemi- 
nated knowledge,  made  mysteries 
clear,  changed  center-  of  population, 
and  these  enlivening  influences  have- 
affected  ever]  human  hope 
and  human  endeavor  and  express 
themselves  more  concretely  in  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  activity. 

Tin  one  exalted  force  of  our  own 
creation.  I  mention  last.  The  power- 
ful economic  and  physical  change-  and 
forces  to  which  l  have  referred  might 
have  carried  us  into  vicious  material- 
ism, bereft  of  culture,  had  not  some 
of  our  schools,  rich  in  soul  and  usu- 
ally the  shadow  of  some  great  person- 
ality, put  character  building  above 
technical  training.  The  sacrificing 
teachers  of  such  schools  and  the  stu- 
dents of  lofty  purposes  whom  they 
sent  into  business,  I  proudly 
proclaim  as  conspicuous  forces  in  our 
growing  importance. 

continue  the  ma--  of  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  world's  great- 
est commercial  evolution  would  make 
hazy  the  truth  I  am  trying  to  make 
plain.  The  basic  principles  which  have 
led  to  our  advancing  importance,  I 
have  designati 

The  wants  of  the   rue. 

The  resources   of   the   country. 

The  intelligence    and    courage    of 

early    leaders,    and 
The  form  of  our  government. 

To  these  I  have  added  with  some 
elaboration  a  few  of  the  concrete 
causes,  not  yet  is  the  evidence  in  nor 
has  it  been  fairly  started.  This  gigan- 
tic change  which  has  marked  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  centuries  as  the  indus- 
trial period  of  all  the  ages,  together 
with  the  education  of  the  masses,  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  the  increased 
standard  of  living,— these  and  what  I 
think  may  be  called  the  psychologj  of 
the  commercial  mob.  have  opened  for 
you  and  for  me  a  Ganaan  Land  of 
educational  and  commercial  promi- 
nence which  only  big  men  can  pos- 
sess. Some  of  u-  have  entered  in, 
some  of  us  have  not  lifted  the  latch 
to   the   entrance  gate. 

A  while  ago  in  Washington  many 
statesmen,  scholars  and  business  men 
of  this  and  twenty  other  countries  met 
to  discuss  Commercial  Education.  So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  not  a  commer- 
cial school  teacher  was  among  them. 
They  were  leading  wdiere  some  of  us 
may  never  follow  if  we  fail  to  catch 
the  bigness  of  our  work.  Unli 
conception  of  Commercial  Education 
comprehends  the  growth  of  the  world 
and  it-  industries,  mile-  we  see  the 
international  need  for  men  with  a 
dge  of  international  trade,  we 
may  he  running  the  primary  depart- 
ments of  Commercial  Education  while 
others  not  now  engaged  in  our  work 
may  be  directing  the  universities. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  JUDGING 
TEACHERS 


Clay  D.  Shnker,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  at  Ties  Moines,  Iowa,  suggests  the 
following  questions  to  be  asked  concerning 
of  any  given  teacher.  No  doubt  must 
directors  of  commercial  education  have  similar 
standards,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  for 
teachers  to  judge  themselves  and  bring  their 
work  up  to  a  high  standard  that  they  be  not 
judged    ami    dismissed    by    their   superiors. 

Bookkeeping 

1.  Does  the  teacher  at  the  start 
develop  in  the  pupils'  minds  a  knowl- 
edge nf  the  principles  of  the  subject? 

2.  Docs  he  lead  the  pupils  to  fix 
ihis  knowledge  by  the  use  of  daily 
drills? 

3.  Does  lie  give  drills  in  the  correct 
use   of  the   ruler? 

4.  Does  he.  through  illustration. 
instructioi  .  and  drills,  lead  the  pupils 
to  confine  figures,  descriptions,  and 
entries,  within  spaces  provided? 

5.  Does  he  give  frequent  and  ade- 
quate exercises  in  ledger  closings, 
statements,   etc.? 

(i.  Does  he  reject  indifferent  work, 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  see  the  value 
of  work  well  done? 

7.  Are  pupils  permitted  to  assume 
unhealthful  or  awkward  positions 
while  at  work? 

8.  Are  pupils  required  to  keep  their 
desks  neat,  clean,  and  in  order? 

9.  What  portion  of  the  class  are 
able  to  advance  independently?  What 
portion  seem  to  be  wholly  unselfre- 
liant? 

10.  What  attention  is  given  to  pro- 
per headings,  dating,  punctuation,  and 
postmarking? 

11.  How  does  the  teacher  check 
up: 

To  keep   class   together.-' 
To  accomplish   definite   results 
within    a   specified   time? 
1:2.      How    is    the    work   of   the    class 
room  related  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils 
now    .mil   later  on   in   business? 

Typewriting 

I.  Students'    positions. 

1.      Body 
'?.      Arms 
:;.     Wrists 
J.      Hand, 
fingers 

II.  Eyes. 

1.  Do  the  pupils  keep  eyes  fixed 
-Hi  tin-  copy  or  do  they  watch 
the  keyboard   or  the   platen. 

III.  Movement. 

1.  Do  the  pupils  keep  up  a  rhyth- 
mic How  of  action  or  do  they 
write   in    spurts? 

:.'.  U  the  movement  heavy  and  ap- 
parently accompanied  by  a 
mouthing  of  the  letters  or  is  it 
light  and  free? 

::.  I  )n  pupils  use  a  hammer  stroke 
or  a  slovenly  broadside?  Is  the 
key  depressed  by  a  tap  or  a 
push? 


Teacher. 

Is  she  at  her  desk  or  is  she  pass- 
ing about  the  room  criticizing, 
correcting,  and  encouraging 
pupils? 

Does  she  use  graphs  and  charts 
of  results  to  show  progress?  Do 
pupils  show  interest  in  these? 
Does  she  demand  touch  opera- 
tion at  all  times  or  does  she  per- 
mit a  combination  of  sight  and 
touch? 

What  recognition  is  accorded  to 
tlie  alert  pupils? 

What  is  done  to  encourage  the 
slow   and   inaccurate   pupils? 

General. 

Are  pupils  attentive  or  listless? 
Do  they  talk  to  neighbors  or  at- 
tend strictly  to  their  own  af- 
fairs? 

How  do  pupils  get  the  paper  in 
and  out  of  the  machine? 
How  do  pupils  handle  the  car- 
riage and  turn  the  platen? 
What  is  the  condition  of  ma- 
chines, as  to  dust,  gummed  parts 
and  covers? 


The  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
^.slsociation  will  hold  their  annual 
meeting  at  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  May  5,  6, 
and  7.  There  will  he  a  manager's 
meeting  on  Thursday,  May  5,  and 
strong  programs  for  teachers  on  Fri- 
day  and    Saturday. 

This  is  described  as  one  of  the  pep- 
piest organizations  in  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Fraternity,  and  those  who 
have  met  the  genial  but  enthusiastic 
teachers  of  Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  will  not  doubt  their 
claim  to  this  distinction. 

In  our  May  number  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish a  copy  of  their  program. 


Tlii'  general  catalog  for  the  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wiscon- 
sin, outlines  several  courses  in  the 
subject  of  penmanship.  There  is  a 
course  called  "Penmanship  Drills," 
designed  to  teach  "an  efficient  and 
enduring  style  of  writing."  Another 
course  called  "Penmanship  Methods" 
is  offered  in  which  attention  is  given 
"both  to  the  pedagogy  and  to  tin  me- 
chanics of  the  art."  Students  who 
have  had  either  of  these  courses  may 
take  the  course  in  Penmanship  Sttper- 
vision,  designed  to  fit  students  for 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is  also  a  course  in 
rural  school  penmanship.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  school  offers  thorough 
courses  in  penmanship,  as  well  as  in 
other  commercial  subjects. 


A.  P.  Meub,  whose  fine  course  of  les- 
sons appeared  in  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  last  year,  is  bringing 
students  in  the  Pasadena  High  School 
up  to  his  own  high  standard  of  writ- 
ing. The  total  number  of  Certificates 
senl  to  this  hgih  school  during  1020 
was  56,  but  half  that  number  have  al- 
ready  been  secured  in   1921. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Landon,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  Biughamton,  New  York, 
has  already  in  1921  secured  122  GramJ 
mar  Certificates  and  fourteen  High 
School  Certificates  from  her  pupils. 
This  is  more  than  the  total  number 
secured  by  Biughamton  pupils  in  1920, 
and  speaks  well  for  the  progress  being 
made   in   penmanship  by   the  pupils. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Jones,  Boyle  Heights 
Intermediate  School,  Los  Angeles, 
ordered  thirty-seven  Grammar  Certi- 
ficates and  fifteen  High  School  Certi- 
ficates during  February.  This  is  a  fine 
record.  But  then  Los  Angeles  i>  a 
city  where  good  results  in  penmanship 
have  become  almost  a  habit. 

Myrtle  P.  Verran,  Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing, and  A.  A.  Goodale,  Superintend- 
ent, of  the  Houghton,  Michigan.  Pub- 
lic Schools,  are  believers  in  Certifi- 
cates. More  than  twenty  of  their 
pupils  have  written  Certificate-win- 
ning specimens  since  the  beginning  of 
1921. 

Ida  M.  Gordon,  Supervisor  of  Writing 
in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  recently 
secured  thirteen  Teachers'  Certificates 
for  the  teachers  in  the  Clarksburg 
Schools.  Miss  Gordon  is  attacking 
the  problem  of  penmanship  in  the 
right  way.  by  training  her  teachers  to 
do  good  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

A.  M.  Hinds,  Penmanship  Supervisor 
in  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Public 
Schools  recently  secured  158  (iram- 
mar  Grade  Certificates,  five  High 
School  and  two  Teachers'  Certificates. 
The  results  secured  by  Mr.  Hinds  are 
all  that  these  figures  would  indicate. 

J.  M.  Tice,  of  the  Penmanship  Depart- 
ment of  the  Whitewater.  Wisconsin, 
State  Normal  School,  makes  the  Zaner 
Method  Teachers'  Certificate  a  re- 
quirement for  graduation.  Pupils  in 
the  Normal  School  are  also  encour- 
aged to  work  for  the  Grammar  Grade 
and    High  School  Certificates. 

Mame  E.  Goodell,  a  teacher  in  the 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  Public- 
Schools,  carries  into  her  schoolroom 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  penmanship 
which  she  had  when  she  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Business  College.  As  a  result,  eleven 
of  her  pupils  recently  secured  the 
Zaner  Method  High  School  Certifi- 
cate. 

John  C.  Way,  of  Success  Business 
College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
is  not  only  one  of  our  very  largest 
clubbers  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, but  wins  more  Certificates 
than  almost  any  other  business  col- 
lege teacher.  During  1920  at  least  169 
Certificates  went  to  this  school  and 
the  number  sent  during  1921  is  al- 
ready 38.  But  this  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  the  very  larg- 
est schools  in  North  America  filled  to 
overflowing  with  live,  energetic,  hust- 
ling   Canadians. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


SAVING  YOUR  EMPLOYER'S 
TIME 

The  stenographer  usually  thinks 
hat  she  or  he  is  paid  for  what  he 
loes.  Would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth 
o  say  that  he  is  paid  for  the  time  he 
;aves  his  employer? 

If  it  took  a  man  as  long  to  dictate 

letter  as  it  does  to  write  it  on  the 
ypewriter  himself,  few  letters  would 
>e  dictated.  Also,  if  the  time  of  the 
lictator  were  not  more  valuable  than 
he  time  of  the  stenographer,  few 
stenographers  would  be  employed. 

If  these  statements  are  true  —  and 

hey  seem  self-evident — then   the  way 

3    secure    a    good    salary    as    steno- 

rapher   is   to   save   as   much   time   as 

possible   for  a  high  priced  man. 

Many  stenographers,  especially 
beginners,  avoid  men  who  work  at 
high  pressure.  Such  men  have  a  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  talking  rapidly  and 
employing  unusual  words.  The  steno- 
grapher prefers  to  work  for  men  who 
speak  deliberately  and  use  only  ster- 
eotyped  phrases. 

That  is  all  right  if  all  the  steno- 
grapher wants  is  an  easy  time;  but  if 
he  is  looking  for  any  considerable  sal- 
ary he  should  find  a  dictator  whose 
time  is  too  valuable  to  spend  in  talk- 
ing slowly  and  whose  knowledge  is  so 
wide  that  he  uses  some  unusual  words 
in  his  letters.     . 

The  amount  of  time  saved  depends 
on  the  speed  in  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  A  stenographer  should 
be  able  at  all  times  to  write  as  rapidly 
as  the  dictator  wishes  to  speak.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  25% 
of  all  the  stenographers  in  this  coun- 
try meet  this  requirement.  If  this  is 
true  it  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
big  field  for  more  rapid  stenographers. 

Speed  in  typewriting  is  also  neces- 
sary to  save  your  employer's  time. 
Having  said  what  he  wants  you  to 
write,  he  would  like  to  have  it  back  in 
typewritten  form  in  a  hurry.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  postpone  some 
matters  until  your  letters  are  ready. 
In  all  cases  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
have  the  work  done  quickly. 

Another  point  is  that  since  typewrit- 
ing usually  take  longer  than  dictation, 
the  stenographer  who  doubles  his 
speed  in  typewriting,  even  without  in- 
creasing his  speed  in  shorthand,  al- 
most doubles  the  amount  of  work  he 
can  do  in  a  day. 

But  when  you  have  taken  dictation 
and  transcribed  it  you  have  only  be- 
gun to  do  the  things  that  may  be  done 
in  any  office  to  save  the  time  of  the 
dictator.  His  need  for  letters,  pencils, 
books,  and  information  should  be  an- 
ticipated. You  should  think  with  him, 
or  ahead  of  him,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  do  the  things  he  would  have  you 
do  without  being  told. 


The  stenographer  who  is  asked  to 
work  over  time  has  some  occasion  to 
feel  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon, 
because  the  salary  he  gets  is  usually 
expected  to  pay  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  day;  but  what  should 
be  said  of  the  stenographer  who,  hav- 
ing engaged  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  day,  objects  to  being 
kept  busy  all  that  time?  Talk  with 
most  of  the  stenographers  you  meet 
and  you  will  find  that  they  feel  they 
are  having  a  much  better  time  if  they 
are  not  required  to  work  all  the  day, 
than  if  they  are.  There  is  a  lazy  streak 
in  most  of  us  which  is  glad  of  the 
chance  to  quit  work;  but  if  we  realize 
that  when  we  are  not  working  we  are 
not  earning  we  will  see  that  is  to  our 
advantage  to  be  kept  busy  all  of  our 
working  hours. 


TO   ADVANCED    BOOKKEEPING 

STUDENTS  IN  UNITED 

STATES 

Could  you  graduate  from  a 
Canadian  Business  College?  Try 
the  questions  below  and  see  how 
you  come  out.  Your  teacher  will 
tell  you  whether  your  solutions  of 
the  problems  are  correct. 

This  examination  was  given  to 
candidates  for  graduation  in  the 
business  colleges  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Business  Educators' 
Association  of  Canada.  It  was 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  L.  White,  of  the 
Fredericton,  B.  C,  Business  Col- 
lege. Mr.  White  states  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions regarding  these  problems  or 
to  criticise  the  work  of  any  stu- 
dent who  might  care  to  present  it. 

BOOK-KEEPING 
Commercial   Diploma   Examination 

Time:     4  Hours 

Maximum,    100    Marks;    Minimum,    67 
Marks. 

1.  The  firm  of  Smith  &  Henderson 
have  been  keeping  their  books  by 
Single  Entry,  and  present  the  follow- 
ing from  their  books  for  you  to  make 
a  statement  of  their  Resources  and 
Liabilities.  Find  Net  Gain  for  the 
year,  and  make  the  necessary  Journal 
Entries  to  change  the  books  to  Dou- 
ble  Entry. 

Cash  on  deposit,  $3,900.57;  on  hand, 
$15.25;  notes  on  hand,  $875;  interest 
accrued  on  these  notes,  $6.37;  mdse.  in 
stock  $8,765.85;  R.  S.  Wilson  owes  on 
account  $67.40;  J.  D.  Lindsay  owes 
me  on  account  $61.34;  A  Richardson 
owes  on  account  $16.42;  Office  Fix- 
tures valued  at  $167.50;  insurance  pre- 
mium unearned,  $16.75;  rent  due  and 
unpaid,  $140;  notes  outstanding, 
$47.50;  accounts  due  W.  Lewis,  $37.50; 
account  due  R.  Gilpin,  $89.75;  each 
partner's  investment  is  $5,000. 


2.  From  the  following  information 
taken  from  the  books  of  Wilson  & 
Jones,  Dec.  31,  1908,  make  a  Trading 
Account,  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
and  Statement  of  Resources  and  Lia- 
bilities: Bank  Charges  for  the  vear 
$1,200;  Notes  outstanding,  $S.000; 
Creditors  on  open  account,  $20,000; 
Real  Estate  valued  now  at  cost  price, 
$10,000;  Factory  Plant  cost  $2,500 
(allow  10%  depreciation  on  this); 
Furniture  and  Fixtures  cost  $400  (al- 
low 10%  depreciation) ;  paid  for  rent 
and  taxes,  $500;  General  Expenses, 
$2,000;  Office  Salaries,  $1,500;  Ac- 
counts Receivable,  $75,000  (reserve 
10%  for  possible  bad  debts');  Cash  on 
hand,  $8,000;  Bad  Debts  written  off 
during  the  year,  $3,000;  net  sales  dur- 
ing the  year,  $371,100;  net  purchases, 
$300,000;  Goods  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1907, 
$18,000;  Goods  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1908, 
$20,000;  wages  paid  factory  hands, 
$40,000. 

Wilson's  capital  Dec.  31,  1907,  $40,- 
000;  Jones'  capital  Dec.  31,  1907. 
$30,000;  allow  6%  interest  to  each 
partner  on  his  capital  account;  Wil- 
son's private  account  is  charged  with 
$4,000,  and  Jones'  with  $3,000  (no  in- 
terest to  be  reckoned  on  the  private 
accounts).  Gains  or  losses  to  be 
shared  equally. 

3.  A  and  B  are  equal  partners.  B 
retires  from  the  firm  and  an  adjust- 
ment is  required.  The  partners'  ac- 
counts stand  as  follows:  A,  Dr.  $4,500, 
Cr.  $6,500;  B,  Dr.  $3,500,  Cr.  $6,200. 
They  divide  their  resources  and  lia- 
bilities as  follows:  Cash,  which  B 
takes  to  his  account,  $4,500;  Bills  Re- 
ceivable, which  he  also  takes  to  his 
account,  $3,500;  mdse.  on  hand  which 
A  takes  to  his  account,  $5,700;  they 
owe  on  notes  which  he  assumes, 
$2,000;  personal  accounts  receivable, 
on  which  he  is  allowed  a  discount  of 
10%  for  bad  debts,  $6,000;  personal 
accounts  payable  which  he  assumes, 
$1,000.  Which  partner  now  owes  the 
other  and  what  amount? 

4.  A.  M.  Jones  and  R.  S.  Stuart 
are  partners  sharing  gains  and  losses 
equally.  Their  books  show  the  fol- 
lowing resources  and  liabilities:  Cash, 
$2,000;  Plant,  $10,000;  Bills  Receiv- 
able, $3,400;  Goods  on  hand,  $600; 
Personal  accounts  rec,  $1,200;  Notes 
outstanding,  $6,000;  Credtiors  on 
open  account,  $2,000;  Jones'  net  credit, 
$6,900;   Stuart's  net  credit,  $2,300. 

They  convert  their  business  into  a 
joint  stock  company  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000.  The 
other  subscribers  take  $11,000  stock, 
paying  cash  in  full  for  their  subscrip- 
tions. It  is  agreed  that  the  Plant  be 
taken  over  at  a  valuation  of  $8,500, 
the  Goods  at  $500,  and  the  Notes  and 
Book  Debts  at  10%  discount.  Jones 
and  Stuart  take  fully  paid  up  shares 
in  settlement  of  their  respective  in- 
terests, cash  being  paid  to  them  in 
lieu  of  the  fractional  portion  of  a 
share.  Make  opening  entries  in  the 
company's  new  books. 

Values:  No.  1,  20  marks;  No.  2,  40 
marks;  No.  3,  10  marks;  No.  4,  30 
marks. 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


A   YARN   ABOUT   YARN 
Part  I 

"Oh.  Kate!  you  going  to  the  fire- 
man's ball?"  "Wouldn't  miss  it  for  a 
million  dollars.  Sure 
I'm  going."  The  two 
girls  came  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Diamond 
knitting  Mills  togeth- 
er at  the  close  of  a 
February  day.  Both 
were  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  mills. 
Katherine  Holton  was 
a  girl  about  eighteen 
years  old,  just  out  of  high  school.  A 
tall  girl  of  springy  step  with  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  and  plenty  of  curling 
chestnut  hair  which  gave  her  a  kind 
of  boyish  look  for  it  was  short,  some- 
what similar  to  .the  bobbed  hair  so 
fashionable  today,  and  this  was  a  good 
many  years  ago  when  girls  wore  their 
hair  as  long  as  they  could  get  it.  The 
other  girl  was  one  of  the  bookkeeping 
staff,  and  both  were  discussing  the 
coming  social  event  of  the  town  of 
Franklin  where  was  located  the  Dia- 
mond Knitting  Mills,  quite  a  good 
sized  establishment. 

Franklin  was  a  country  town  of  per- 
haps 2500  inhabitants,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  living  in  the  Center 
Village  and  the  outlying  suburbs 
known  as  the  North,  South  and  West 
villages,  where  were  located  small  fac- 
tories. 

"Who's  going  to  take  you  to  the 
dance?"  said  the  other  girl.  "Who 
do  you  suppose?"  "Why,  I  suppose 
Eldro.  Why  don't  you  shake  that  rube 
and  get  a  real  swell  fellow  here  in 
town?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know,  he  looks 
pretty  good  to  me,"  said  Kate  Holton. 
"He  has  been  taking  me  about  ever 
since  we  were  nine  years  old  and  I've 
kind  of  got  used  to  him."  "Well,  he 
sure  has  got  a  good  horse  and  he  ain't 
a  tight  wad,"  said  the  other  girl,  "and 
that  goes  a  long  ways  in  a  country 
place  like  this."     And  indeed  it  did. 

Katherine  Holton,  Kate  as  most 
folks  called  her  and  Kit  for  short,  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Leoni- 
das  Holton,  a  fat  farmer  of  fifty  years 
with  a  voice  as  soft  as  silk  and  a  man- 
ner as  oily  as  his  voice  was  soft.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  a  peddler, 
traveling  about  the  countryside  with 
a  horse  and  covered  cart  in  which  he 
carried  a  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
spices,  and  a  lot  of  gimcracks  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  country  housewives. 
Hamburg  edging,  needles  and  pins, 
cheap  laces,  dress  patterns  of  more  or 
less  showy  design,  and  if  a  woman 
wanted  a  silk  dress,  Holton  could  get 
it  for  her  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  the  country  store  keeper,  so  he 
did,  on  the  whole,  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  general  favorite  with 
the  women  all  over  that  part  of  the 
country,    for    there    wasn't    a    bit    of 


gossip  or  scandal  going  that  he  didn't 
gather  as  the  bee  gathers  honey.  He 
was  as  goood  as  a  copy  of  "Town 
Topics,"  that  outrageous  paper  that 
contains  all  the  scandal  of  New  York. 
He  was  sure  of  a  welcome  wherever 
he  went.  At  the  age  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts, he  had  accumulated  quite  a 
little  sum  of  money  with  which  he 
bought  a  good  sized  farm  near  the 
town  of  Franklin,  where  with  Kate, 
his  son-in-law  who  had  married  his 
oldest  daughter,  and  his  youngest  son 
Will,  he  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
on  a  fairly  prosperous  scale. 

Young  Will  Holton  was  a  youth 
who  had  no  overwhelming  desire  to 
labor  beyond  his  strength,  and  he 
spent  his  spare  time,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  around  the  billiard  room  at 
the  hotel  and  in  three  or  four  saloons 
of  Franklin,  where  small  games  of 
cards  were  generally  in  progress. 
Will  was  rather  a  poor  lot.  Kate,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  bright,  attractive 
girl,  not  beautiful  but  certainly  it 
didn't  give  one  sore  eyes  to  look  at 
her.  She  was  a  good,  light  hearted 
girl,  full  of  abounding  vitality  and 
very  popular  among  the  young  people 
of  the  South  Village  where  she  lived 
and  also  at  the  Center  where  she  was 
now  working  for  the  Diamond  Knit- 
ting Mills.  She  had  been  through  the 
village  high  school,  and  had  a  good 
working  English  education.  There 
wree  not  so  many  frills  in  the  high 
school  course  in  those  days  as  there 
are  at  present,  but  the  education  was 
fully  as  solid.  She  knew  something  of 
bookokeeping,  and  had  learned  much 
more  since  she  had  been  employed  by 
the  Diamond  Knitting  Co.  Since  she 
was  nine  years  old,  ten  years  before 
the  opening  of  my  story,  Eldro  Hop- 
kins had  been  the  devoted  follower 
and  ardent  lover  of  Katherine  Holton. 
Eldro  was  a  sticker  but  he  was  slow 
as  cold  molasses  in  winter  in  his  love 
making.  He  simply  took  Kate  around 
to  sleigh  rides,  church  socials,  spell- 
ing schools,  husking  bees,  barn  dances, 
and  the  occasional  minstrel  shows 
that  came  to  Franklin,  and  while  she 
had  become  accustomed  to  him  just  as 
a  woman  becomes  accustomed  to  her 
husband,  she  was  not  madly  infatu- 
ated with  the  long,  slim,  pleasant  man- 
nered youth  who  owned  an  excellent 
horse  and  whose  father  kept  him  fair- 
ly well  supplied  with  the  currency  of 
our  good  old  Uncle  Samuel. 

The  Firemen's  Ball 

The  Firemen's  Ball  was  the  great 
social  event  of  the  town  of  Franklin. 
It  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Feb. 
22nd.  For  weeks  before  the  eventful 
evening,  there  was  the  hum  of  prepar- 
ation and  endless  talk  among  the 
maids  and  matrons  of  Franklin,  for 
everybody  went  to  the  Firemen's 
Ball.  Everybody  who  could  dance, 
and  most  people  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighty  could  dance  in 
those  days.  Not  the  wild  bunny  hugs 
and  tangos,  turkey  trots,  shimmies, 
camel  walks,  and  toddles  of  today,  to 
the  blattant  blare  and  clamorous  din 
of  the  jazz  orchestra,  but  to  the  witch- 
ing srains  of  the  Blue  Danube  waltzes, 


and  Money  Musk  from  the'cornet,  the 
flute,  the  clarinet,  the  trombone,  the 
violin,  the  'cello  and  the  deep  toned 
double  bass  of  the  old  time  orchestra,! 
they  danced  the  graceful  waltz,  the 
schottische,  the  polka,  and  the  rollick- 
ing Lancers  and  the  always  favorite 
Virginia  Reel. 

It  was  a  glorious  night,  that  22nd 
of  February  in  the  late  nineties.  The 
great  constellation  Orion  strode 
across  the  sky  with  the  blazing  dog- 
star  following  at  his  heels  and  the 
brilliant  planet  Venus,  glowed  with 
ten  star  power  in  the  Western  sky, 
while  out  toward  the  steady  pole  star 
twinkled  the  glittering  Pleiades  and' 
the  great  gibbous  moon,  almost  at  the' 
full,  shed  its  soft  light  over  the! 
earth's  white  mantle. 

All  the  men's  suits  had  been  fur- 
bished up,  and  the  smell  of  gasoline 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  Dr.  Brad- 
ford and  young  lawyer  Frank  Clark 
wore  dress  suits,  "fish  and  soup,"  with, 
white  lawn  ties  and  patent  leather: 
shoes.  There  were  two  or  three  othen 
dress  suits  of  ancient  vintage  in  town, 
and  an  occasional  dinner  jacket,  but 
most  of  the  men  outside  the  Fire 
Company  wore  anything  they  had  to 
wear.  Cutaways,  Prince  Alberts  and 
sacks  were  much  in  evidence,  and  the 
firemen,  members  of  Aquarius  Engine 
Co.,  No.  1,  were  in  uniform,  black 
breeches  with  red  shirts  and  white 
belts.  Some  uniform  that  was,  and  it 
lit  up  the  dance  hall  of  the  Franklin 
House  almost  as  much  as  a  real  con- 
flagration. 

First  and  foremost,  in  the  bevy  of 
dancing  girls  was  Kate  Holton, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  light  as  thistle 
down,  her  toes  hardly  touching  the 
ground,  as  she  took  every  dance  with 
some  eager  party.  And  at  about  the 
fifth  number  as  the  band  started  "The 
Irish  Washerwoman"  there  burst  up- 
on the  gay  scene  a  vision  of  splendor, 
such  as  Franklin  had  never  yet  beheld. 

A  New  Man  in  Town 

I  say  a  vision,  he  was  more  than 
that,  he  was  an  illumination,  a  young: 
man  of  22  or  3  or  4  or  5,  for  his  face 
was  manicured  to  suit  any  age.  A 
small  mustache  tightly  curled  at  the 
ends,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  date, 
covered  his  upper  lip.  His  hair,  the 
very  first  pompadour  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  Franklin,  was  marcelled 
so  that  it  waved  over  his  shapely  head 
and  a  dazzlnig  smile,  which  displayed 
perfect  teeth,  lit  up  his  countenance. 
His  dress  clothes  were  a  broadcloth 
smallow  tail  coat  with  black  satin  fac- 
ing, white  corded  silk  waistcoat  with 
pearl  buttons.  His  silk  tie  and  his 
high  stiff  collar  were  the  latest.  His 
black,  doeskin  trousers  snugly  fitted 
his  shapely  legs  and  bore  the  narrow 
silk  stripes  of  Old  London.  His  small 
feet  in  shapely  patent  leather  pumps 
were  covered  with  silk  stockings  and 
his  hands  were  encased  in  white  kid 
gloves.  He  was  indeed  a  bright  and 
beautiful  thing  and  it  was  not  long 
till  he  was  introduced  to  Kate  Holton, 
and  she  found  in  him  the  poetry  in 
dancing. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

STORIES    OF    HARD    WORKERS   WHO   WIN 


CHARLES   L.   SWEM 
From  Office  Boy  to  White  House 

When  Charles  L.  Swem  was  fifteen 
(that  was  not  so  many  years  ago)  he 
held  the  "position"  of  office  boy  in  a 
cotton  mill  in  Groveville,  a  small  town 
near  Trenton.  Most  of  the  boy  suc- 
cesses of  fiction  hold  down  this  job. 
Charlie  actually  held  it  and  while  do- 
ing the  work  of  "assistant-to-every- 
body"  well,  he  was  preparing  for 
something  better.  His  "salarv"  was 
$3.00   a   week. 

Doubtless  there  were  in  that  same 
office  many  men  who  wanted  to  get 
ahead.  They  merely  dreamed  of  some 
high-up  position  they  would  have 
some  day,  without  preparing  to  take 
the  intermediate  jobs  and  positions 
between  their  mere  clerkship  and  the 
place  they  coveted.  Such  men  are  in 
every   organization. 

Then  again  there  was  probably  a 
second  class  that  was  "satisfied."  This 
group  never  gave  much  thought  to  the 
future.  Both  these  classes  are  all  too 
numerous. 

But  Charles  L.  Swem  belonged  to 
that  third,  rare  class,  who  know  that 
success  is  achieved  only  through  hard 
work  and  intelligent  planning;  that  to 
succeed  one  must  keep  everlastingly 
at  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  college 
graduates  often  fail  where  grammar 
school  graduates  succeed.  They  think 
their  education  has  been  finished. 
Charlie  Swem  "missed"  high  school. 

Time  often  hung  heavy  on  the  hands 
of  this  young  office  boy.  Most  boys 
in  similar  jobs  fritter  away  such  time 
when  the  buzzer  is  not  buzzing  Char- 
lie knew  that  these  idle  moments 
could  be  made  to  pay  dividends.  He 
entered  the  night  school  of  Rider  Col- 
lege in  Trenton,  taking  up  the  Secre- 
tarial Course.  During  the  day  he  prac- 
tised shorthand  whenever  he  had  no 
office  duties  to  perform. 

Mr.  Swem  started  to  climb  the  lad- 
der of  success  while  still  in  night 
school.  He  learned  shorthand  as  it  is 
intended  to  be  learned,  but  as  too  few 
students,  alas,  ever  learn  it.  His 
teacher  reported  to  the  office  of  Rider 
College  that  Mr.  Swem  was  an  unus- 
ually good  shorthand  student.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  he  should  attend 
the  day  school,  and  here  he  made  still 
further  progress. 


Other  boys  have  the  same  am- 
bitions that  entered  the  mind  of 
young  Swem,  but  they  do  not 
act  on  the  promptings  they  re- 
ceive. Or  having  acted,  they 
fall  by  the  wayside  because  they 
allow  their  enthusiasm  to  lag. 
Swem  kept  up  his  enthusiasm 
and  insured  success. 


The  president  of  Rider  College, 
John  E.  Gill,  was  so  impressed  with 
Mr.  Swem's  shorthand  ability  that  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gregg  about  it.  Mr. 
Gregg  came  to  Trenton  and  saw 
Swem  write  160  words  a  minute  in 
shorthand  before  he  left  school.  Mr. 
Gregg  offered  Swem  a  position  in  his 
office  and  thus  he  began  his  business 
career. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  then  governor  of 
Xew  Jersey,  was  to  deliver  an  address 
one  Sunday  in  the  Armory.  One  of 
the  Trenton  papers  wanted  a  copy  of 


CHARLES  L.  SWEM 

Editor,    The    Gregg    Writer 

Formerly    private    stenographer    to 

President  Woodrow  Wilson 

the  address  and  applied  to  Rider  Col- 
lege for  a  shorthand  reporter,.  They 
had  Mr.  Swem  come  over  from  New 
York,  and  he  delivered  a  report  of  the 
address  that  night.  It  so  well  caught 
the  spirit  in  which  the  words  were 
uttered  that  when  Mr.  Wilson  wanted 
a  stenographer  for  a  special  day's 
work  he  asked  Mr.  Gill  to  send  him 
the  young  man  who  had  taken  the 
speech  in  the  Armory.  A  little  later 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  he  called  up  Rider  Col- 
lege from  the  New  Jersey  summer 
capital  at  Sea  Girt  and  wanted  Swem 
to  report  his  speeches  during  the 
campaign. 

Few  boys  at  nineteen  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  Swem  was  taken  on 
the  Governor's  first  presidential  cam- 
paign tour.  Whenever  the  Governor 
made  a  speceh,  Swem  was  at  his  side 
with  his  notebook.  When  Woodrow 
Wilson  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  Swem  became  the 
Stenographic  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent. His  salary  was  $2,500  a  year. 
The    dollar    meant    much    then.      Few 


boys  of  nineteen  get  such  a  salary  to- 
day. 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  interest- 
ng  life  Mr.  Swem  has  led  during  the 
past  eight  years.  More  history  has 
been  crowded  into  much  of  that  per- 
iod than  for  many  decades  preceding. 
Swem  has  been  writing  much  of  it  as 
it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  President. 
He  knew  of  diplomatic  events  before 
the  public  had  even  a  hint  of  their 
happening.  Think  of  the  confidential 
and  secret  information  he  must  have 
transcribed.  Think  of  what  an  educa- 
tion it  must  have  been  to  work  under 
President  Wilson,  for  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  the  President  is  scholarly 
and  intellectual  and  that  he  uses  exact 
English.  It  is  also  true  that  he  re- 
quires exact  reporting.  Swem  fur- 
nished it. 

When  the  President  went  to  Eur- 
ope, Swem  accompanied  him,  taking 
dictation  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Swem's  writing  attracted  the  attention 
of  British  and  French  journalists  for 
its  speed  and  accuracy,  and  they  wrote 
of  his  work  in  their  papers.  Think  of 
sitting  at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
taking  the  speeches  of  men  whose 
nanus  will  be  known  through  the 
Ages.  _  To  put  it  mildly— Charles  L. 
Swem  is  the  most  noted  stenographer 
in  the  world  today. 

In  all  these  arduous  years  he  has 
found  time  for  other  things.  He  is  a 
writer  of  articles  on  shorthand,  and 
it  has  been  written  in  a  prominent  mo- 
tion picture  publication  that  he  wrote 
scenarios  even  while  a  student.  Now 
that  the  President  is  about  to  retire 
from  public  life,  Charles  has  found 
many  requesting  his  services.  Indeed, 
there  are  men  to  whom  his  knowledge 
of  statecraft  would  prove  of  value. 
Business  has  beckoned  to  him.  But 
Mr.  Swem  is  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind.  He  has  chosen  a  rather  happy 
medium.  He  is  to  be  the  Managing 
Editor  of  the   Gregg  Writer. 

When  one  has  done  something 
really  worth  while,  he  can  select  his 
position.  He  does  not  need  to  look 
for  a  job.  In  accepting  this  editorial 
post,  Mr.  Swem  has  undoubtedly 
made  a  wise  choice.  Here  he  can 
direct  the  careers  of  thousands  of 
others  who  aspire  to  high  positions. 
Here  he  can  instill  into  ambitious 
young  folks,  the  enthusiasm  and  love 
of  hard  and  intelligent  work  that  pre- 
pared him  for  the  gre-atest  steno- 
graphic  post   in    the   world. 

This  is  only  the  first  chapter.  The 
complete  history  of  "The  Rise  of 
Charles  L.  Swem"  is  not  yet  written. 
LEO  A.  SMITH, 

Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


The  opportunity  that  was 
open  to  Charles  L.  Swem  is  open 
to  every  young  and  ambitious 
person  who  will  prepare  to  fill 
such  an  eminent  position  as 
Charles  L.  Swem  has  enjoyed 
during  the  past  eight  years. 
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WINNING  B.  E. 

CERTIFICATES 

A.  M.  Fisher,  Garbutt  Business  Col- 
lege, Lethbridge,  Alberta,  encourages 
his  students  to  try  for  Certificates. 
This  school  is  one  of  a  famous  chain 
of  Canadian  schools  which  are  doing 
much  to  put  commercial  education  on 
a  higher  basis  in  Canada. 
L.  L.  Statler,  South  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is 
promoting  penmanship  progress  in 
Pittsburgh.  Since  the  first  of  the  year 
a  list  of  twenty-eight  Certificates  have 
been  received,  and  this  will  no  doubt 
be  very  much  increased  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Lily  L.  Pemberton,  of  the  San  Diego, 
California,  Public  Schools,  recently 
submitted  a  list  of  specimens  for  our 
Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  forty- 
seven  of  which  were  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard,  and  these  Certificates 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents. This  is  another  illustration  of 
the  results  secured  by  using  The 
Zaner  Method  in  California. 
Charles  A.  Pogue,  Heald's  Business 
College,  San  Jose,  California,  writes, 
"I  believe  in  rewarding  anybody  who 
tries.  That  is  why  I  am  sending 
specimens  of  our  students'  work  to 
you."  This  accompanied  a  list  of 
nineteen  students  who  had  won  the 
Certificate,  and  another  list  of  seven 
had  already  been  sent  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1921. 

D.  S.  Weinheimer,  North  Tonawanda, 
New  York,  Public  Schools  recently 
submitted  specimens  for  Certificates, 
seven  of  which  were  up  to  the  High 
School  Certificate  standard  and  fifty- 
two  to  the  Grammar  Grade  Certificate 
standards.  The  pupils  in  North  Tona- 
wanda are  acquiring  a  rapid,  service- 
able style  of  writing. 
Minnie  A.  Nichols,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Al- 
liance, Ohio,  recently  sent  specimens 
from  the  grammar  grades,  sixty-seven 
of  which  were  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired for  a  Grammar  Grade  Certifi- 
cate. The  Zaner  Method  has  been  in 
use  in  Alliance  for  several  years  and 
last  year  the  students  secured  a  large 
number  of  Certificates.  Under  Miss 
Nichols'  guidance  they  are  starting 
out  to  equal  or  surpass  that  record 
this  year. 

The  West  Junior  High  School,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  at  present  is  some- 
what ahead  of  the  East  Junior  High 
School  of  the  same  city  in  the  num- 
ber of  Certificates  secured,  but  may 
not  remain  in  the  lead  long.  The  total 
for  both  schools  on  the  day  this  is 
written  is  thirty-eight,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  work  done  in  Sioux  City 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Wil- 
son, Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 
Nina  Beers,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  in 
Central  High  School,  Evansville,  In- 
diana, recently  secured  fifty-one  Cer- 
tificates for  pupils  in  that  school.  This 
shows  that  penmanship  is  being 
taught  successfully  in   Evansville. 


Hazel  E.  Smeed,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
believes  in  Certificates,  as  a  means  of 
securing  good  results  in  penmanship. 
Since  January  1  a  total  of  340  Gram- 
mar Certificates  and  65  High  School 
Certificates  have  been  sent  her.  The 
total  for  the  preceding  school  year 
was  more  than  450  small  Certificates, 
but  this  record  promises  to  be  sur- 
passed during  the  school  year  1920- 
1921. 

Theresa  M.  Zitterman,  Teacher  in 
Public  Schools,  San  Bernardino,  Cali- 
fornia, recently  sent  in  specimens 
from  some  of  her  pupils  to  be  exam- 
ined for  Zaner  Method  Certificates. 
Miss  Zitterman  is  securing  excellent 
results,  and  the  majority  of  her  pupils 
were  granted  Grammar  Grade  and 
High  School  Certificates.  She  also 
sent  along  a  specimen  of  her  own 
handwriting,  and  which  we  are  glad 
to  state  was  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard for  our  Teachers'  Certificate.  She 
writes  a  very  strong  business  hand. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Durkes,  of  the  Huntington 
Business  University,  Huntington,  In- 
diana, recently  sent  in  specimens  of 
his  pupils'  handwriting.  In  this  school 
they  not  only  make  our  Proficiency 
Certificate  a  requirement  for  gradua- 
tion, but  also  a  diploma  requirement 
The  pupils,  therefore,  work  much 
harder  in  penmanship  than  they  might 


otherwise,  and  more  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm is  created.  Mr.  Durkes  is 
securing  excellent  results. 
Miss  Esther  Hade,  supervisor  of  writ- 
ing in  Owosso,  Michigan,  recently 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  writing 
from  pupils  in  the  public  school,  89  of-; 
which  were  up  to  the  standard  re-j 
quired  for  Grammar  Grade-  Certifi- 
cates. Miss  Mildred  Donigan,  one  of] 
the  teachers,  presented  a  specimen 
which  was  up  to  the  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficate Standard.  This  is  an  indication 
of  the  good  work  done  by  Miss  Hade 
in  the  Owosso  Schools. 
Charles  P.  Keller,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Brazil,  Indiana,  is  so  much 
interested  in  penmanship  that  he  urges 
students  in  grammar  school  and  high 
school  to  send  in  their  specimens  and 
then  has  the  Board  of  Education  pay 
for  the  certificates.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  school  year  at  least  37 
Grammar  Certificates  and  11  Zaner 
Method  Certificates  have  been  secured 
by  pupils  in  Brazil  schools. 
Mary  B.  Sayles,  West  High  School, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  recently  sub- 
mitted some  specimens  from  her  stu- 
dents, fourteen  of  which  were  up  to 
the  Certificate  mark.  Miss  Sayles  has 
trained  students  to  win  Certificates  for 
a  year  or  two  past,  and  apparently 
they  are  going  to  break  all  records 
this  year. 
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Lessons  in 


rJ(\  Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

i  Znnerian  College  of  Penmanship,  Colun 


LESSON   14 
SIGNATURES   AND   CARDS 

Learn  to  sign  your  name  and  the 
name  of  your  school  in  a  way  that  will 
attract  prospective  students  to  your 
institution. 

Legibility  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
signature.  Many  mistakes  occur  be- 
cause of  signatures  which  cannot  be 
read.  The  shape  of  the  letter  should 
not  be  distorted  in  order  to  make  let- 


ters join.  Better  leave  the  letters  in  a 
combination  unjoined  than  to  destroy 
the  reading  qualities. 
Harmony  and  Balance  must  be  se- 
cured to  produce  a  beautiful  signature. 
Lines  must  be  parallel  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  cross  at  right  angles. 
The  shades  should  be  of  uniform  size 
and  not  bunched  together.  Avoid 
overbalancing  a  signature.  Use  simi- 
lar styles  of  letters  and  flourish  all 
parts    evenly.      Simple    signatures    are 


preferable,  and  oftentimes  more  diffi- 
cult than  highly  flourished  ones. 
There  is  beauty  in  simple  combina- 
tions  when  properly  executed. 

Cardwrking.  Your  cards  should  be 
well  written,  simple  and  small.  It  is 
not  well  to  attempt  too  complex  a 
combination  in  writing  cards.  While 
some  people  like  splashy,  ornamental 
cards,  many  prefer  neat,  small,  well- 
written  cards.  Every  stroke  should 
have  a  purpose.  If  it  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  or  legibility,  omit  it. 
Learn  to  center  your  cards  and  to 
write  straight  without  ruled  lines. 
Contrast  between  shades  and  light 
lines  help  to  make  beautiful  cards.  To 
secure  contrast  you  must  have  good 
ink  and  keep  it  in  first-class  condition. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  are 
having  trouble  with  your  ink. 
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FOR  SALE 


)ne  of  the  best  money 
naking  small  business  col- 
leges in  the  United  States.  Owner  going  to  larger 
city.  Address  C.  I.,  care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

All  or  the  controlling  stock  of  a  live  business 
college  in  a  city  of  16,000  population. 

Address  F.  L.  CARRICO,     Hastings,  Nebr. 


□king  and  Bu 
s  outfit  for  email  school. 
Oak  counters,  marble  slabs,  oxidized  copper  fin- 
ish wickets,  etc.  Also  three  big  shorthand  tables, 
Write  for  ^illustration.  Address  BOX   141, 

Ravenswood,  W.  Va. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier,  P.  O.  Clerk,  Railway 
Mail  Clerk,  Rural  Carrier,  etc.,  composed  of  ques- 
tions used  in  recent  Government  examinations  and  lesson 
Bheets  arranged  exactly  same  way.  Our  $15  courses  only 
$5  for  short  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Our  students  have  made  93.60  per  cent,  in 
Government  examinations. 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

for  Brown's  Business  Colleges.  We 
desire  to  get  in  touch  with  teachers 
several  months  in  advance.  If  inter- 
ested, write  H.  E.  Read,  777  Ar- 
cade Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Henrietta  Evers,  the  alert,  tactful,  re- 
sult-getting Director  of  Handwriting 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Xenia,  Ohio, 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  ideas  that 
will  assist  her  in  her  work  in  training 
the  pupils  under  her  charge  in  pen- 
manship. 

Before  beginning  her  work  as  a 
supervisor  she  completed  the  work  in 
the  Oxford,  Ohio,  Normal  School,  and 
then  attended  several  Ohio  colleges 
from  which  she  received  147  credits — 
more  than  enough  to  graduate  from 
any  one  institution.  She  taught  in  the 
grades  for  several  years  and  was  spec- 
ial teacher  of  writing  in  one  of  the 
Xenia  Schools  for  one  year  before  be- 
coming Supervisor.  In  1920  she  at- 
tended the  summer  session  of  the 
Zanerian   College   of  Penmanship. 


NEW  SHORTHAND 

Simple,  brief,  legible:  no  position  or  shading. 
For  30  days  examination  copies  to  schools  or 
teachers  only  60c,  money  order  or  draft  —  no 
checks.    Samples  and  circulars  free. 

DAILY  PUB.  CO.,  Box  833.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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FOUR     SPECIAL 

Palmer  Method 
Summer  Schools 

JULY.  1921    

For  Supervisors  and  Teachers 
of  Writing 

Expert  Faculty  and  Complete   Curriculum 

Teachers  who  attend  a  Palmer  Method  Sum- 
mer School  renew  their  professional  spirit, 
increase  their  skill  and  earning  capacity  and 
reduce  their  labor. 

Location  of  Schools: 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Greely,  Colorado       Portland,  Oregon 


THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Southern  Teachers'Agency 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous   Enrollment   in    Three 

Offices.     New  Booklet. 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 


36th  Year.     You  want  the  best   service  and  highest   salaried  position.      We  are   here  with 
both.      The    Outlook    for    the   teacher    is    interestingly    told    by    an   expert    in    our   booklet, 
"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Send  for  it. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building,  Spokane 


TRAIN  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

At  the  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 
Our  graduates  are  in  every  state  holding  the  high- 
est positions  as  heads  of  departments,  assistants, 
supervisors  and  directors  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Ask  for  our  new  summer  school  teachers' 
calendar,  giving  data  of  intensive  courses  in 
subject  matter  and  methods  commencing  July  5. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Work  for  Commercial  Teachers 


Last  year  twenty-two  states  were  represented  in  the  Summer  School 
for  Commercial  Teachers  conducted  by  the  Bowling  Green  Business 
University  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  This  year  the  attendance 
will  be  a  great  deal  larger.  Boarding  facilities  are  better  and  prices 
are  on  the  descending  scale.  This  is  the  Official  Training  School  for 
Commercial  Teachers,  made  so  by  the  Accredited  Commercial  Schools 
Association.  The  summer  course  is  to  enrich  the  professional  spirit 
of  teachers ;  to  increase  their  pay ;  to  help  them  to  get  credits ;  to  assist 
them  in  completing  work  that  they  have  begun ;  to  give  them  methods 
which  will  make  their  teaching  easier  and  more  effective;  to  give  them 
inspiration,  rest  and  pleasure.  There  is  no  finer  school  spirit  in 
America  than  that  found  in  the 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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WINNERS 


J.  A.  Buell,  Minneapolis  Business  Col- 
lege, Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  is  a  con- 
firmed trainer  of  Certificate  winners. 
His  total  since  going  to  Minneapolis 
is  past  the  one  thousand  mark,  and 
successful  papers  are  submitted  every 
week  or  two. 

C.  N.  Harer,  Teacher  of  Penmanship 
in  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, secured  forty-five  Certificates 
for  his  students  during  February.  The 
students  in  Goldey  College  are  taught 
to  write  a  plain,  rapid,  legible  style, 
and  that  they  appreciate  the  instruc- 
tion given  is  indicated  by  the  enthus- 
iasm with  which  they  work  and  the 
number  of  Certificates  they  win.  We 
are  expecting  Mr.  Harer's  total  for 
1921  to  go  considerably  beyond  the 
total  for  1920,  which  means  that  more 
than  150  pupils  in  Goldey  College  will 
bring  their  writing  up  to  the  Certi- 
ficate  standard. 

William  C.  Simpson,  Dickinson  Semi- 
nary, Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  has 
started  his  pupils  to  win  Certificates, 
and  during  the  last  three  months  more 
than  twenty  Certificate  winning  speci- 
mens have  been  received. 

Charles  C.  Stadtman,  Washington 
School,  Granite  City,  Illinois,  submit- 
ted some  specimens  in  January  which 
won  nine  High  School  Certificates  and 
twenty  Grammar  Grade  Certificates. 
The  pupils  in  Granite  City  have  won 
many  Certificates  during  the  last  two 
years. 

H.  M.  Spamer,  Vineland  Business 
School,  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  has  al- 
ready in  1921  started  to  win  Certifi- 
cates. This  school  began  in  earnest 
to  try  for  Certificates  in  1919  when 
they  secured  twelve.  ■  Last  year 
showed  a  substantial  increase  and 
this  year  promises  to  be  as  good  as 
both  the  previous  years  put  together. 

Miss  Lena  Scally,  of  the  Elkhart,  In- 
•  diana,  Public  Schools,  is  another  In- 
diana teacher  who  is  teaching  her 
pupils  a  rapid  and  practical  style  of 
writing.  During  January  a  total  of 
thirty  Grammar  Grade  Certificates 
were   awarded   her   pupils. 

Miss  Manila  Cheshire,  of  the  East 
Aurora  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois, 
recently  secured  twenty-four  High 
School  Certificates  and  twelve  Gram- 
mar Grade  Certificates  for  her  pupils. 
This  is  more  than  the  total  number 
secured  in  either  1919  or  1920,  al- 
though this  school  has  been  winning 
Certificates  ever  since  1915. 

R.  S.  Hines,  West  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  pu- 
pils who  believe  in  preparing  them- 
selves to  do  practical  writing.  Thirty- 
eight  of  them  recently  presented 
specimens  that  were  up  to  the  stand- 
ard required  for  the  Business  Educa- 
tor Certificate. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  today  for  "The  Road  to  Good  Positions"  and  Enrollment  Card 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE  —  FREE  ENROLLMENT 


Kocxr Mr- Teachers 

AGENCY 

410  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo. 


In  All  Off.c 


Assistant 
and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


Other  Offices: 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis  Los  Angeles  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

*r      «.*.  Bank  Bids.     Lumber  Eichanfe  C.  of  C.  Bldg.      Chicago 

LARGEST   TEACHERS'  AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.  14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Specialty  is  Placing  Commercial  Teachers 


Enrol)  now!  Free  Registration!  Many  calls  for  teachers  are  coming  to  us  trom  high-grade  business  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  colleges  and  we  are  in  need  of  men  and  womiii  U-arlu-rs  tu  nil  tln-hu  places  which  are  now 
open.     Salaries  ran ge_from  $150"  to  $3500.     All  rases  paPFed    "Pon  by  G.    S.    Kimball,   well-kn 


teacher  and  author.     Free  e 


>  school  officials.      Write  for  enrol  In 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  once  for  the  Early  Vacancies  for  1921-22 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.  Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 
blanks.    Address: 

CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


300 


Direct  Calls  for  Commercial  Teachers 
in  1 1  Days !  


March  11.  Since  March  1,  we  have  listed  more  than  300  calls 
for  commercial  teachers  for  the  September  term.  All  of 
them  are  direct  reports.  These  positions  are  located  in 
practically  every  state,  in  high  schools,  military  academies, 
normal  schools,  state  universities  and  business  colleges. 
Salaries  run  high.     Write  us. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 
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SPRING  SIGNS 
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MAY  WE  HELP  YOU.  TOC 
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The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manager  (A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist)  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass 


Want  More  Money? 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  GET  IT.  Hundreds  of 
Commercial  Teachers  are  needed  for  Septem- 
ber positions.  Register  with  us  and  learn  of 
the  finest  openings.     No  obligation  to  accept 

any  place.    Confidential  service.    Largest  Bureau  for  Specialists 

in  America.    Write  for  details. 


THE  SPECIALISTS' 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  pages  26  and  18) 

Really,  Joe  Allen  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive young  man.  At  first,  the  boys 
did  not  like  him,  but  they  soon  found 
that  Joe,  in  spite  of  his  fanciful  attire. 
was  far  from  effeminate.  He  could 
take  care  of  himself  in  a  mix  up  with- 
out any  difficulty  whatever,  for,  in  the 
city  of  Boston  from  whence  he  hailed, 
Joe  had  belonged  to  the  Crib  Club, 
an  interesting  group  of  amateurs  who 
liked  to  play  with  the  boxing  gloves, 
so  Joe  could  easily  hold  his  own  with 
the  country  buys.  More  than  that,  he 
played  a  stiff  game  of  poker  or  bil- 
liards and  wasn't  afraid  to  lose  a  dol- 
lar. He  had  come  to  Franklin  to  take 
a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Franklin 
House,  in  which  his  uncle,  a  Boston 
liquor  dealer,  had  an  interest.  He 
soon  made  himself  at  home  with  the 
young  men,  and  rather  more  at  home 
with  the  young  women  of  the  village. 
He  didn't  have  to  go  more  than  half 
way  to  get  acquainted  with  them 
eitber,  for  his  good  clothes,  easy  man- 
ners, and  pleasant  ways,  attracted 
them,  as  the  electric  light  draws  the 
moths  in  Summer. 

It  was  a  whirlwind  campaign  that 
saw  Eldro  Hopkins  thrown  into  the 
discard  and  Joe  Allen  put  in  his  place, 
for  Joe  had  the  run  of  the  Franklin 
House  livery  stables,  and  one  of  their 
best  teams  made  Joe's  country  horse 
look  like  a  second  hand  edition  be- 
sides a  new  copy  fresh  from  the  press. 
There  was  much  opposition  to  Kate. 
Joe  was  none  too  steadfast.  It  was 
a  bit  difficult  for  him  to  confine  his 
attention  to  one,  but  in  the  end  the 
result  was  certain. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Will  Hol- 
ton  had  left  Franklin  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  West.  Will  had  learned 
to  be  very  handy  with  the  pasteboards 
and  the  ivories.  That  is  to  say,  he 
could  play  cards  rather  better  than 
any  of  the  young  fellows  around  town 
and  had  collected  most  of  their  spare 
change,  and  at  pool  and  billiards  he 
was  a  country  wizard  and  everybody 
was  afraid  to  play  with  him,  for  it  was 
too  much  like  a  procession  rather  than 
a  race  when  they  met  him  over  the 
green  baize  of  the  billiard  and  pool 
table.  So  Will,  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  and  a  liking  for  cards  rather 
than  work  went  West,  and  a  year 
later  Kate  Holton  carried  off  the  prize 
and  married  Joe  Allen,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  a  large  number  of  young 
girls  who  envied  her,  and  it  must  be 
said  there  were  some  aching  hearts 
among  the  young  men  of  Franklin, 
for  Kate  had  been  a  universal  favorite. 

Married  Life 

Katherine  Holton  was  not  the  first 
girl  to  find  out  that  it  takes  more  than 
good  clothes,  agreeable  manners  and 
popularity  with  every  man  and  woman 
to  make  a  good  every  day  working 
husband,  although  they  got  along 
perhaps  as  well  as  most  young  mar- 
ried couples  do.  For  Joe  was  really 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart,  but  one  of 
those  happy-go-lucky  young  men  who 
mixes  in  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing.    He  drank  a  little,  played  cards. 


billiards    and    pool    a    good    deal,    and 
was  hail  fellow  well  met  with  all  the 
len    who    came    to    the    country 
hotel. 

Then,  about  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage, there  came  a  letter  from  Kate's 
brother  Will.  The  letter  was  dated 
Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  and  urged 
his  brother-in-law  to  come  out  there 
with  his  sister  and  join  him  in  running 
a  hotel  in  that  flourishing  mining  town 
where  gold,  slver,  copper  and  lead 
fairly  cropped  out  of  the  rocks  of  the 
black  hills. 

Will  told  in  his  letters  great  stories 
of  the  matchless  mineral  wealth  he 
had  seen.  Will  was  a  pretty  shrewd 
money  maker  in  spite  of  his  traces  of 
viciousness,  and  he  said  there  was 
more  money  running  a  hotel  with  a 
good  bar  and  card  rooms  than  there 
was  in  taking  gold  out  of  the  black 
hills.  This  was  long  before  the  day 
of  prohibition  and  on  every  corner  of 
Cripple  Creek  there  were  twenty 
hours  of  gambling,  dancing,  and  drink- 
ing. There  was  a  cemetery  up  on  the 
hill-side  which  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  men  who  had  died  with 
their  boots  on.  Died  very  suddenly 
of  heart  failure  generally  induced  by 
a  forty-four  calibre  bullet  or  the  thrust 
of  a  knife  or  a  blow  from  a  sand-bag 
on  the  way  home  at  night.  At  first 
Kate  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going 
West,  but  she  was  an  adventurous 
kind  of  a  girl,  and  the  pictures  her 
brother  painted  of  life  in  the  gold 
mining  country  appealed  to  her,  and 
so  in  the  spring  of  that  year  she  and 
Joe  started  out  into  the  Golden  West 
in  search  of  fortune. 

In  Cripple   Creek 

To  say  that  there  was  some  differ- 
ence between  the  atmosphere  of 
Cripple  Creek  and  the  New  England 
village  of  Franklin,  would  be  "draw- 
ing it  mild,"  as  the  English  say.  It 
was  a  settlement  of  several  thousand 
people  mad  with  the  lust  of  gold,  as 
men  do  go  mad  wherever  the  yellow 
metal  crops  out  and  lures  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  creation,  the  gold 
seekers  first,  the  workers,  the  camp 
followers  next,  who  expect  to  live  on 
rhe  workers;  and  everywhere  the 
saloon,  the  gambling  house,  and  the 
dance   hall. 

Joe  Allen  and  Will  Holton  had  a 
small  hotel,  a  few  beedrooms,  an  of- 
fice, a  big  bar  room  and  two  or  three 
rooms  where  an  all  day  and  all  night 
game  was  going  on,  and  Joe  often 
played  in  the  poker  game  which  fur- 
nished a  liberal  s'hare  to  the  house 
through  the  kitty.  There  was  money 
in  it,  but  it  was  easy  come  easy  go. 

Joe  Allen  was  popular  but  Joe  liked 
to  play  the  game  himself,  and  it  is  to 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  two  young 
men  that  the  game  at  the  Franklin 
House,  as  they  called  their  place  in 
honor  of  the  old  town  from  which 
they  hailed,  was  reasonably  square, 
for  there  were  men  who  didn't  stop  to 
argue  the  matter  when  they  discover- 
ed doubtful  play  at  cards,  they  shot 
the  doubtful  player  first  and  investi- 
gated afterwards.  If  they  found  he 
was  innocent  of  cheating  they  passed 
resolutions  of  regret  for  his  untimely 


death  and  sent  them  to  the  widow,  if 
he  had  one.  They  hanged  a  man  for 
stealing  if  they  caught  him  at  it,  but 
if  a  man  shot  another  man  in  an  ar- 
gument they  didn't  do  anything  about 
it,  because  they  said  he  probably  had  j 
something  against  the  man  and  the 
man  would  have  got  him  if  he  had  a 
chance. 

It's  not  at  all  surprising  that  Kate  I 
Holton,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Cripple 
Creek,  became  quite  a  different  woman 
from  the  girl  who  had  left  the  little 
town  of  Franklin.  She  had  a  boy  I 
now,  almost  a  year  old,  and  she  didn't 
fancy  the  idea  of  bringing  that  boy 
up  in  the  surroundings  that  she  and 
his  father  found  not  entirely  disa- 
greeable, for  there  was  constant  ex- 
citement, no  dead  and  stale  monotony 
about  the  life  of  Cripple  Creek. 
Dances  there  were  informal  but  they 
were  live  affairs,  and  once  Kate  "went 
down  the  middle"  with  Wild  Bill 
Hickok,  who  single  handed  had  killed 
seven  men  in  a  mix-up  where  outlaws 
tried  to  steal  the  horses  of  the  Over- 
land Mail  Stage  Company  with  Bill  in 
charge  of  the  stable.  They  left  Bill 
badly  cut  and   shot  up  but  still  alive. 

A  Sudden  Disaster 
The  third  year  they  were  in  Cripple 
Creek,  Joe  Allen  was  appointed  dep- 
uty sheriff.  He  was  well  liked  among 
the  rough  miners  and  sporting  men 
of  the  town,  and  proved  an  ornamen- 
tal and  occasionally  rather  useful  as- 
sistant to  the  sheriff.  One  night  a 
young  fellow  came  running  up  to  the 
hotel  and  said,  "Joe!  Red  McCarthy 
is  raising  hob  down  at  the  Empire 
Dance  Hall,  can't  you  come  down  and 
get  him  to  go  home?"  Now  Red  Mc- 
Carthy was  a  friend  of  Joe  Allen  and 
a  quiet  kind  of  fellow  when  not  "under 
the  influence,"  but  a  few  drinks  of  the 
liquid  fire  dispensed  in  that  city  made 
him  quite  a  different  animal,  and  he 
was  til  en  by  no  means  a  peaceable 
proposition.  Joe,  however,  had  no 
fear  of  him,  and  was  quite  sure  he 
would  listen  to  reason  and  come  with 
him  back  to  the  hotel  and  sleep  it  off. 
So  he  went  down  to  the  Empire  and 
found  Red  McCarthy  holding  an  ani- 
mated session  with  the  bar-keeper,  the 
manager  of  the  dance  hall,  a  waiter  or 
two  and  several  girls.  Red  had  a  pis- 
tol, a  big  Colt's  45.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  Joe  coming  he  gave  a  joyous 
whoop  of  welcome,  waved  the  pistol 
wildly  and  put  a  bullet  straight  thru 
Joe's  heart,  for  unfortunately  the 
weapon  was  cocked  and  I  suppose  Red 
was  too  much  intoxicated  to  realize 
what  he  was  doing.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  heart  broken  over  the  accidental 
killing  of  his  friend,  who  was  buried 
a  few  days  later  with  imposing  cere- 
monies with  Red  McCarthy  as  one  of 
the  chief  mourners  and  then,  a  few 
weeks  later,  Kate  Holton  packed  up 
her  belongings  and  bought  a  ticket 
for    Franklin. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Business 
Educator  I  will  tell  you  how  this 
young  widow,  older,  sadder  and  wiser, 
went  back  to  her  knitting  and 
straightened  out  the  tangled  yarn  of 
her  life. 
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Four  ZANER   METHOD 

Summer  Schools  of  Penmanship 
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Because  of  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Zaner  Method  penmanship 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
conduct  four  summer  schools  where  persons  may  take  intensive  training  in  Supervision,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, Penmanship  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  and  Practice. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Special  work  will  be  given  for  penmanship  teachers  and  super- 
visors in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  as  usual.  Those 
who  desire  can  also  take  ornamental  penmanship,  lettering, 
roundhand,  engrossing,  or  commercial  subjects.  The  term  will 
begin  June  20  and  continue   all  summer. 

Denver,  Colorado 

The  Zaner  Method  Summer  School  in  Denver  will  be  held  in 
the  Community  Building,  210  W.  13th  Ave.,  beginning  June  20, 
and  ending  July  15.  Work  will  be  given  in  Supervision, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Penmanship  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
Practice,    Plain   Lettering,    and    Ornamental   Penmanship. 


Trenton,  New  Jersey 

The  Zaner  Method  Summer  School  of  Penmanship  in  Trenton 
will  be  held  in  the  Rider  College.  Special  work  will  be  given 
for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship.  Students  may  take 
commercial  subjects  in  connection  with  the  penmanship.  The 
term  will  begin  on  July  5,  and  end  July  29. 


Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  Summer  School  in  Chicago  will  be  held  in  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  330  Webster  Ave.,  beginning  June  25  and  ending 
July  16.  Special  work  will  be  given  in  Supervision,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Penmanship  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  Practice, 
Lettering,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  Public  School  Drawing. 

A  few  weeks  in  any  of  these  schools  will  mean  increased  efficiency  and  salary.  The  services  of  our  em- 
ployment department  are  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils.  Last  summer  there  were  many  more  positions  open 
for  Zaner  Method  teachers  and  supervisors  than  we  could  fill.  Prepare  for  this  interesting,  profitable  and 
greatly  needed  work. 

For  literature   or  <nformat:cn  regard'ng  any   one  cf  the  four  schools  address  only 
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ENGROSSING 
DESIGNING 

ILLUMINATING 
RESOLUTIONS 

A  SPECIALTY 


MAIN    2624- 


Braokltmjok 


a  letter-head  as  the  above.     Study  the  balance,  grace 
s  a  whole,  they   are  unmistakably  plain   and   easy  to  r 


nd  harmony  and  notice  that 


CLUBS  AND  CLUBBERS 

A.  M.  Cassell,  National  Business  Col- 
lege, Roanoke,  Virginia,  is  a  steady 
clubber  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. We  notice  that  since  Sep- 
tember 1  last  he  has  sent  us  about 
eighty-one  subscriptions  at  the  time 
this  is  written,  and  others  promised 
for  the  future.  Students  at  the  Na- 
tional are  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves   in   penmanship. 

John  S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business 
College,  Chicago,  is  stirring  up  things 
in  the  penmanship  line.  Since  he 
went  to  that  school  last  summer  a 
total  of  130  subscriptions  have  come 
to   us. 

Victor  Lee  Dodson,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  Business  College,  has 
secured  a  total  of  more  than  thirty 
subscriptions  already  this  year.  Judg- 
ing from  the  action  of  the  students  in 
this  school  in  other  years,  the  present 
class  will  secure  many  more  Certifi- 
cates before  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

G.  D.  Griset,  whose  fine  penmanship 
has  been  appearing  in  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  for  several  years  past, 
is  one  of  our  largest  clubbers.  A  list 
of  22  subscriptions  was  received  in 
March,  bringing  the  total  for  the  year 
well  above  100. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

A/TANUFACTURE  and  sell  products  of 
-^"-  merit.  Manufacturers'  formulae,  pro- 
cesses, trade-Becrets,  analytical  and  research 
work.  Write  me  in  regard  to  any  product  you 
wish  to  make.  Advice  is  free  and  confiden- 
tial. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
valuable  literature.  FORMULA  FREE. 
C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Chemist 

1530-1  Tall  Road  CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  II    S.  1. 


BEAUTIFUL   OIL  PAINTINGS 

by  one  of  America's  finest  artists.  "Apple  Blossom 
Time"  or  "Autumn"  aize  4x8,  $2;  9x15.  $10.  Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.     I  do  diploma  engrossing. 

L.  L.  NEWBY.  31  West  Ohio  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 


CARD  EXPERT 


You  will  be  pleased 
with  my  Orna- 
mental Cards  at  35c  doz.  Flourished  at  75c  doz. 
Mixed  doz.  at  50c.    Send  15c  for  samples. 

Diplomas  neatly  filled.     Prices  reasonable. 
ARTHUR  L.  PIGG.  Box  54,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


Thirty  Les: 


iPla 


.iled 


ndPri 


i  receipt  of  two  dol 
■  P.  O.  Money  Order 


ad- 


C-_sh  . 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Odd  Felloe  Hall  Bldg..  SCRANTON.  PI. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  the  publication  of 

The  FARETRA  System  off 
Rapid  Business  Writing 

Systematic  leSBons.  comprehensive  instruction,  skill- 
fully written  copies.  The  only  penmanship  hook 
prepared  especially  for  use  in  High  Schools,  Bus- 
iness Colleges  and  Universities.  For  particulars 
and    prices    write    F.    L.    FARETRA,    Author, 

18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS, 


SCRIPT 
SPECIALIST 
Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  fo-"       T-TANDMADE  oblique    penhold 

Bookk»'«-ping  Illustrations,  etc. 

Mills  Perfection  Pen  No.  1,  a  pen  for  fine  business  writing, 
1  gross  by  mail,  §1.25.  Mill*  Business  Wrlier  No.  3  the  best  for 
strong  business  writing.  1  gross  by  mail,  $1.25. 

Students  ot  Penmanship   and   Penmanship  Supervisors   should   attend 


tion  upon  request. 


GMEINER  OBLIQUE  HOLDER 


CCIENTIFICALLY  designed  to  meet  the 
^  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  penmen. 
Try  it  and  you'll  use  no  other.     51.00  each. 

GMEINER  &  CO., 

1042  E.  Coifax  Ave.  DENVER,  COLORADO 


made  of  red 
cedar  from  Abraham  Lincoln's  old  home  in 
Kentucky.  1  for  35c;  4  for  $1.00.  I  specimen  of 
flourishing,  bird  or  swan,  15c  up  to  $50.  1  set  of 
artistic  capitals.  15c.  1  specimen  of  flourishing 
by  the  late  I.  S.  Preston.  25c. 

E.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Buffalo,  Kentucky. 

ARE  YOU  FORGETFUL? 


If  you  are,  send  m 

5  25c  and  I  v 

ill   mail   you  one  of 

my 

metal  name  checks 

with  your  n 

me  and  address  on,  s 

able   for    Key  r!inp 

«.   Soil  Case. 

Umbrellas,    Purses 

ad 

Walch  Fobs.      Ala 

terms  and  s 

imples  to  agents  for 

!5c 

RAINEY  BLY 
Agents  Wanted  Box  595,Traf ford.  Pa. 


Penmen's  Supplies 

500  Linen  Finish  Cards $1.50 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards 2.75 

Oblique  Penholder.  8  inch 50 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pens,  gross 2.00 

Written  Cards,  dozen 35 

Fine  Leather  Card  Case  Free  with  order  for  two  dozen. 

Penmanship  tac^ht  by  mail. 

A.L.HICKMAN  1 17  North  Vine  Street 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges,  High 
Schools.  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  ST1UTZENBERGER  PUB.  GO. 

805   LINCOLN   AVE.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 

The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
writing  in  plain  or  foun- 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 

Bpecial    writing,    engrossing, 

etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 

pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 

proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 

id  pre. 

II  Dealers  Generally 

fSif-'^V^A    CHAS.  M.  H1QGIHS  &  CO..  MFR. 
%-Lj?   271  NINTH  ST.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHES  cash  art 
assignments,   lessons 
and    articles    on    Car- 
tooning, Lettering  and 
Designing,  Illustrating, 
Chalk-Talking  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  ARTISTS   AND   ART  STUDENTS.     No 
free  samples,  send  one  dollar  NOW  for  a  6  months'  subscription— 
If  not  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 

LIFE  DRAWINGS  OF  THE   HUMAN   FIGURE 


to  be  without  them,  price  $5.    10V  off 

We  also  have  other  plates  for  practical  commercial  artists 
al  plates,  40  Foliage  and  Scenery  plates.  40  Decorative   Figui 
at  $5  each  set.     The  4  sets  of  plates  with  magazine  for  6 
on  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.     You  c; 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD,  Dept.  635,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


;r  200  drawings  direct 
art  student  can  afford 
on  to  the  art  magazine, 
id  art  students— 4 '■  ani- 
after  Mucha  plates. 
$16  50.  All  plates  sold 
t\ose-SElVD  NOW. 
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PAGES  FOR  PENMEN 


On  this  and  the  preceding  page  at 
advertised  Penwork,  Materials  an 
Instructions.     READ  EVERY  AD. 


Guy  L.  Bovey  supervises  penmanship 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Lenoir  City, 
Tennessee.  In  1913  he  entered  the 
Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship,  but 
remained  only  a  short  time.  He  re- 
turned later  and  remained  until  he  ad- 
vanced in  the  work  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence. 

Mr.  Bovey  is  a  very  enthusiastic, 
hard  working  young  man,  and  is  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  pen  work.  He  is 
ambitious  and  persevering,  and  even 
though  quite  skillful  now,  he  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  improve  until  he 
ranks  among  the  finest  penmen. 

Miss  Leah  Saunders,  Mansfield,  Mass., 
is  the  new  hea'd  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Long  Branch,  N. 
J.,   High  School. 

Florence  Barry,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  is 
now  teaching  typewriting  in  the  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  Commercial  College. 
Some  skillful  penmanship  and  fine 
cards  have  been  received  from  E.  M. 
Vaile,  S.  Londonderry,  Vermont.  Mr. 
Yaile  handles  the  pen  very  skillful, 
and  is  to  be  complimented  upon  his 
ability. 


IBEI*iMMSMIIH  iiM 


FRANCIS  B    CODETNK5-.  Bo 


Card  Writing 

1  Doz.  Calling  Cards.  Orna 
1  Doz.  Calling  Cards,  Orna 
gold  and  silver  inks,  and  case.  &0e.    Samples  luc. 

C.  C.  OURSLER,  Card  Writer.  Box  A.  OBLONG.  ILLINOIS 

? — WHATDO  YOU  WANT  — ?     MISS  CARMEN  A    DAKIN 

MOST  EVERYONE  wants  southing  in  the  penmanship       ■»»»»    ****lf  WI  tM    A.    UAIMN 

-"I  line  that,  apparently,  can't  be  found.     Cards,  Spec-  Daughter  of  A.  W.  Dakin 

Will  send  a  set  of  Old  English  Capitals  and  small 
letters,  your  name  beautifully  lettered  and  illum- 
inated in  g"old,  and  one  d^zen  calling  cards  written 
in  engravers  script-ALL  FOR  $1.00.  All  orders 
filled  at  once. 

CARMEN  A.  DAKIN,  Old  English  Expert, 

604  W.  COLVIN  ST.  SYRACUSE,   N.  Y. 

Penmen,  Card    Writers,   Teachers, 
Public  and  High  School  Graduates 

Attention! 


;  that  you  are  supplied  with  what  you  \ 

PENMEN  AND   CAHDWRITEHS! 

:nd  10c  for  samples  of  the  COMIC  JAZZBO  JOKER  CARDS.    I  w 

so  inclose  samples  of  other   blank   cards.      Others  s 

aking  a  young  fortune    handling    the   Jazzbo    Carda 


WHi'  DON'T  YOU'.' 


F.  N.  LAWRENCE,    P.O.Box  411    Portland,  Ind. 


m/xi^^v   A  Better  Signature. 

""  ^w  it  adds  to  your  fame 
and  prestige.  Send  a  quarter.  I 
will  write   your  name  in   12   styles. 

A.  P.  MEUB,  Expert  Penman 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PASADENA     CAL 


ticulars.  or  for  $1.00  I  will  send  you 
record  sheets  to  fill  out  which  nets 
home  a  prospective  buyer.   Write 


stamp  for  par- 
i  dozen  Family 
2  $12.00.     Every 


YOUR  Name  in  Fine  Penmanship  on  3  cards,  Different 
Colors.  Embellished,  Attractive  Designs.  10c.  PEN- 
MANSHIP LESSONS  BY  MAIL--I  can  make  a  line  pen- 
man of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  time  without 
cost  of  going  away  to  school.  Full  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  fine  penmanship  FREE.    Address 

T.   M.  TEVIS,  Box  25-C.  Chillicothe,   Mo. 


Card  Case  a  Bure 
business  getter  for  card  writers.  FREE  Pocket  Card  Case 
with  every  doz.  calling  cards,  elegantly  written,  35c. 
This  month  only,  special  Flourished  Bird  Card.  3  for  25c. 


BLY,  The  Penman,        Box  595,  Traftord,  Pa. 

SIGNATURES 

Fine  for  catalogues,  letter  head'',  envelope  corners,  etc. 
Two  copies  properly  prepared  for  the  engraver,  §1.60. 
My  name  below  is  from  m>  own  work. 

SUPERIOR  CARDS 

40c  per  dozen,  three  dozen  $1.00. 

SPECIMENS 

Full  page  of  dashy  ornamental.  75c. 


102S  MARSTON 


DETROIT.   MICH. 


14  Gunn  Sq  .  Springfield.  M 


y  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
e  only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ting:.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  75c:  12  inch  plain.  75c:  12  inch  inlaid,  51.3S. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


VALUABLE     BOOK     ON     COMMERCIAL     PEN     LETTERING 


HIGH  GRADE         ' 

Diplomas^ 
Certificates. 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

m HOWARD  &  BROWNE 

Rockland,  Maine 


JI$$M$$ig  ^it* 


of  Commercial  Pen  Letter- 

(191S  edition,  revised  and  emar^ed 

anged  for  School  use,)     A  com- 

e  of  the  Marking,  Shading,  Plain. 

Contain* 

a) 

■  Card  Layouts,  Corners, 

i  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  page 
printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  t  hi* 
book  to  be  exactly   as   represented  or  money  back. 

Prepaid.  $1.00.      Comp'ete  catalog  of  Lettering  Supplies 


Over  a  Half -Century  of 
Leadership 

The  special  needs  of  varying  types  of  writing  have  forced 
a  variation  in  the  pen  itself  —  to  meet  these  needs.  And 
among  the  principal  twelve  of  Esterbrook  fame  you  will  find 
your  need.    They  are  the  twelve  most  popular  pens  in  the  world. 

Choose  from  the  display  case  in  any  dealers,  order  by 
number  and  buy  them  by  the  box— it  is  red. 


The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


92-100  Dela 


Camden,  N.  J. 


|jffMfllltiWlll.!A^ilHtilWtllll>Vllt^l-Bi4|..Mll'l-l-»il-<<l|-l-l'Hi^Wil'llti-lM 
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1  ABCI>£F6IJKL*W0i> 


'Hpha^vii>- _^ai 


By   E.    L.    Brown,    Rockland,    Maine.      (See   instructions   on   following   page.) 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


A  combination  of  pen  drawing  and 
lettering     comprises     the     lesson     for 
this    month. 

First  lay  off  a  space 
on  bristol  board  about 
10^x16,  then  follow 
with  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  corner  design, 
giving  special  atten- 
tion to  form,  masses 
and  balance.  Then 
draw  more  carefully 
detail,     suggesting 


the  color  values.  We  find  it  of  es- 
ipecial  advantage  to  pencil  in  the  lines 
to  produce  the  various  tone  values. 
This  will  help  you  to  obtain  a  strong 
vigorous  pen  technique  or  pen-hand- 
ling. 

Use  Zanerian  ink  and  a  No.  4  broad 
|pen  on  the  leaves  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  background.  A  fine  pointed 
pen  should  be  used  on  the  blossoms, 
land  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of 
background.  Vary  the  direction  and 
thickness  of  lines  to  obtain  the  various 
effects.  Note  the  effective  use  of 
solid  black  on  the  leaves  and  around 
[the  blossoms.  This  is  not  a  natural 
flower,  but  it  serves  well  its  purpose 
[as  a  decorative  blossom. 

The  text  letters  were  written  with 
i  different  sizes  of  broad  pens,  except- 
ling  the  last  three  lines  which  were 
[made  with  a  common  pen.  The  first 
and  third  alphabets  were  written  with 
a  No.  2  broad  pen  and  the  second 
with  a  No.  I1/*  pen.  A  relief  line 
gives  the  letter  a  finish,  and  when 
[added  in  a  pale  tint  the  effect  is  very 
ipleasing  for  window  cards  and  similar 
purposes. 

These  letters  can  be  rapidly  writ- 
[ten,  are  full  of  dash  and  character  and 
are  very  practical  for  purposes  where 
la  legible  style  is  required.  Watch 
your  spacing — aim  for  uniform  slope 
and   size. 


Followers  of  Mr.  Brown's  fine  work 
were  no  doubt  annoyed  last  month  by 
the  fact  that  the  cut  was  printed  up- 
side-down.     This    happened    after   the 

[proof  had  been  checked  and,  there- 
fore, was  the  fault  of  the  printer 
rather    than    the    editor.      It    was    not 

,  discovered  until  the  entire  issue  was 
printed    and    then    there    was    nothing 

[that  could  be  done.  To  have  printed 
the  issue  over  again  would  have  caus- 

led  too  much  delay. 

If  you  have  not  examined  this  plate 

I  it  will  be  worth  while  to  do  so  now. 
It  is  on  page  28  of  the  March  issue 
(page  3fi  of  the  Professional  Edition). 
.Mr.  Blanchard's  plate  on  page  20  of 
the  March  issue  (page  28  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition)  was  also  turned  up- 
lide-down.  This  fine  plate,  too,  is 
worth  looking  up  and  examining  from 

[the  correct  point  of  view. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers   to  determine  its   value. 

Trade  Tests.  The  Scientific  Measure- 
ment of  Trade  Proficiency.  By  J. 
Crosby  Chapman,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology  ■  in  Yale  University; 
Member  of  the  National  Research 
Council;  Consultant  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Companv,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  435 
pages. 

There  is  a  universal  demand  for  in- 
creased production  through  a  more 
economical  use  of  material  and  man 
power. 

One  of  the  most  important  out- 
growths of  the  War  Department's  ex- 
tensive researches  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  efficient  placing  of  its 
skilled  personnel  during  the  recent 
war  was  the  Trade  Test,  devised  by 
experts  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
trained  examiner,  unskilled  in  any 
particular  trade,  to  measure  in  object- 
ive terms  the  standing  of  any  recruit 
claiming  skill  in  any  of  the  several 
hundred  trades  necessary  to  the  work 
of   the    army. 

In  this  book  Professor  Chapman, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  for- 
mulating the  Trade  Tests,  presents  a 
clear-cut.  comprehensive  explanation 
of  the  methods  evolved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Classification  of  Personnel. 
He  discusses  the  analogy  between  the 
army  and  the  industrial  employment 
problem,  the  adaptation  of  Trade 
Tests  methods  to  the  training  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  construction,  admin- 
istration and  installation  of  Trade 
Tests. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  photographs,  sup- 
plemented with  many  complete  Trade 
Tests,   Rating   Scales,   etc. 


for  class  discussion.  They  should  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  to  the  student  in  his  study  of 
the  text. 


Principles    of    Accounting,    by    Albert 
C    Hodge  and  James  Oscar  McKin- 
sev.     Published   by   The   University 
Chicago    Press,    Chicago,    111.      389 
pages.     Cloth  cover. 
The  emphasis  of  this  book  is  placed 
especially  upon  the  use  of  accounting 
as   an    aid    to    the    business    executive. 
In  the  training  of  men  and  women  to 
become      business      managers      along 
special    lines,    they    should    be    given 
such  a  view  of  the  general  field  of  ac- 
counting as   will   serve   to  suggest   to 
them  how  accounting  may  be   of  use 
and  value  to  the  business  manager. 

The  book  also  is  designed  for  use 
in  any  institution  of  collegiate  rank 
and  is  readily  teachable.  Each  of  the 
principles  is  adequately  illustrated  by 
exercises  for  laboratory  use,  the  pro- 
per '^ethcd  in  the  solution  of  these 
exercises  being  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  the  text.  Questions  at  the 
end   of  each  chapter  serve   as  a  basis 


Controlling  Profits,  by  Eugene  Herz. 
Published  by  Laird  and  Lee  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  111.  Cloth  cover,  103 
pages. 

The  book  is  planned  primarily  to  be 
of  greatest  benefit  to  the  countless 
retail  storekeepers  who  are  not  doing 
sufficient  volume  of  business  to  war- 
rant them  in  engaging  competent 
bookkeepers  and  who  are  therefore 
either  meeting  with  too  little,  if  any, 
success  on  account  of  the  methods 
they  use,  are  attempting  to  do  their 
own  bookkeeping  or  are  entirely  with- 
out records.  Several  of  the  chapters, 
however,  are  of  great  value  to  every 
merchant  regardless  of  the  size  or 
volume  of  his  business  or  the  condi- 
tion  of  his   records. 

The  entire  book  is  written  in  a  very 
simple  language,  and  the  few  technical 
terms  which  were  advisedly  used  are 
fully  explained. 

The  experienced  bookkeeper  or  the 
student  will  find  this  book  to  be  a 
valuable  reference  book. 

Standard    Test    English,    by    Sherwin 

Cody.       Published     by     Association 

Press,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

This  book  is  the  latest  development 

of  a  life  effort  to  apply  the  principles 

of   scientific   method   to    the    study    of 

language  and  literature. 

Standardized  tests  make  the  work 
definite,  and  as  soon  as  each  student 
knows  where  he  stands  and  what  he 
needs  to  do,  he  sets  out  to  reach  the 
goal  with  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
tion. 

The  opening  tests  in  grammar  and 
punctuation  are  scientific  measures  of 
practical  ability  in  applying  principles 
in  everyday  practice.  The  student  can 
see  for  himself  just  how  he  measures 
up,  and  doesn't  feel  that  after  all  the 
result  is  only  the  opinion  of  some 
teacher. 

The  exercises  in  punctuation  and 
the  test  exercises  in  grammar  are  in- 
tended to  give  practice  on  each  prin- 
ciple, one  at  a  time  to  fit  the  tests. 
The  most  frequently  used  points  are 
covered  first,  and  the  aim  is  to  pro- 
duce correct  habits. 


Da;ly  Shorthand,  by  Sidney  L.  Daily, 
published  by  Daily  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.     Ninety-six 
pages,  bound  in  cloth. 
The   author  states  that  this   system 
of    shorthand    was    first    taught    more 
than  tweny  years  ago.  The  class  made 
such  rapid  progress  and   such  a  good 
record  that  the  author  was  encouraged 
to  improve  and  elaborate  the   system. 
This  is  a  light-line,  connective-vowel 
shirthand  making  use  of  sveeral  prin- 
ciples of  abbreviation. 

The  system  is  arranged  in  ten  les- 
sons with  many  lists  of  outlines  for 
words  and  phrases.  It  should  prove 
interesting  to  anyone  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  system  he  is  using 
or  teaching. 


<^^&u<i/nedA>&du4&fo"       & 


TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
By  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of  Com- 
merce, St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

Test  No.  8 
"Commercial  Ar'thmet'c" 
1 
How  Many: 

1.  Cubic   feet   in   a   cord. 

2.  Square  rods  in  an  acre. 

a.  Weeks   in   a   lunar  month. 

4.  Pints   in   a   bushel. 

.").  Sheets  in  a  ream  of  paper. 

6.  Pounds  in  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

7.  Square   miles   in   a   township. 

8.  Pounds  in  a  barrel   of  flour. 

9.  Number  of   feet   in   a   mile. 

10.     Pounds  in  a  bushel   of  pjtatoes. 

Find    the   answer: 

24  times  "3/s  plus  19  3/5  plus  3  6/15 
minus  29  divided  by  3  divided  by  3 
plus  6  times  4  1/5  divided  by  T  di- 
vided by  3  plus  3  times  x/2  minus  % 
times  3  plus  3,.  (You  should  be  able 
to  work  this  problem  in  two  minutes.) 
3 

You  are  in  the  market  for  $1,500 
worth  of  Merchandise.  A  offers  you 
the  Merchandise  at  25%  discount.  B 
offers  yon  the  same  Merchandise  at 
successive  Discounts  of  15%,  10%  and 
5%.  Which  offer  would  you  accept, 
and  how  much  would  you  save  by  so 
doing? 

4 

Having  $24,000  to  invest,  a  man 
bought  U.  S.  Bonds  with  33%%  of  it, 
a  home  with  12^%  of  the  remainder, 
an  automobile  with  14  2/7%  of  what 
then  remained,  and  invested  what  he 
had  left  in  a  farm.  Find  the  amount 
which  he  invested  in  Bonds,  Home, 
Farm,  and  Automobile. 

An  article  is  marked  25%  above  the 
cost,  and  is  sold  at  a  discount  of 
16%l%.  If  the  gain  is  $25  what  is  the 
selling  price  of  the  article? 


L.  G.  Davis,  Douglas  Business  Col- 
lege, Charleroi,  Pa.,  has  sent  us  two 
orders  for  Certificates  this  year.  Mr. 
Davis  is  boosting  for  penmanship  and 
has  several  more  pupils  nearly  up  to 
the  mark. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Dellinger,  John  W.  Daniel 
School,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  has 
already  this  year  secured  twenty-five 
Certificates  for  her  pupils.  Mrs.  Del- 
linger  attended  the  Zanerian  during 
the  summer  school  of  1920,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic   result-getting   teacher. 


Post  Cards  Galore 

Almost  Given  Away — To  Introduce  Rare 
Samples  of  the  Penman's  Art. 

80  original  designs — executed  wholly  with 
a  pen.  Gems  of  real  worth  and  bewitching 
beauty.  Nothing  like  them.  Prized  above 
all  others.  Price,  80  all  different  —  with 
two  dollar  boxes  of  finest  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds-all  for  $1.00,  2  lots  $2.00, 
5  lots  $100,  postpaid.  Get  up  a  Club 
Tell  your  friends.     Agents  Wanted. 

A.  T.  COOK,  Seedsman 

Hyde  Pa.k,  N,  Y. 


Helen  B.  Carll,  of  Washington  Gram-  W.    F.    Grass,    of    the    Lincoln    High 

mar   School,   Camden,   New  Jersey,   is  School,  Tacoma,   Washington,   recent! 

bringing  the   writing  ot  pupils  in  that  ,  ,  ,  , 

school  up  to  a  high  standard.     Fifteen  ly   sent  us   a   ™m»er   of  papers   from] 

of    then    recently    secured    the    Gram-  nis  school,  fifty  of  which  were   up  tdj 

mar  Grade  Certificate.  the   High  School   Certificate   standard! 


By  D.  L.  Stoddard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  builder  of  houses,  but  still 
finds  delight  in  penmanship;  and  as  will  be  seen,  he  has  skill  in  drawing  as  well  as  in 
flourishing.      Mr.    Stoddard   attended  the  Zanerian   in    1891. 


Roundhand  applied  to  letter-heads 
of   Penmanship,    Columbus,    Ohio. 


id  advertising  cuts  by  E.   A.    Lupfer,  Zaneri; 


(PITMAN) 

ahes  sterographic  experts  in  30  lessone, 
Ficiency  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Helps 
ers  of  other  systems  increase  pay.  Easy 
rms     Write  for  booklt  til. 

UNIVERSAL  SHORTHAND  COURSE, 
SOS-  Kimbark  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED 


LODGE  Cards,  Colored  Inks,  Gold 
and  Silver  Powder,  Instructions 
in  Card  Carving.  Requests  for  these 
have  recently  been  received  at  the 
office  of  The  Business  Educator. 
Why  don't  someone  advertise  them? 
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Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  NO.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F 


Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMEN 

Who  Fill 
DIPLOMAS 


REAL 

CARD 


MONTAGUE 

has  just  finished  a  new  KELCHNER  design  that  is 
a  marvel  for  beauty  and  originality,  called 

"CONGRATULATION" 

for  parents  and  friends  to  send  GRADUATES  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Mere  showing  of  cards  is  a 
sale.  Supervisors  and  Teachers  of  Penmanship  can 
make  money  with  them.     Sample  for  15c  in  stamps. 

EASTER-  BIRTH  ANNOUNCEMENT-WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY, including  the  new  Congratulation  Cards,  are 
all  finished.       Be   sure  you  get  these  cards.        15c  each,   or 


set  of  4  for  45c 

Send  $1.20  for  sample  set  small 
MONEY  BACK  IF  DESIRED.  In 
cards  I  charge  $1.20  so  that  I  know 
sted.  I  could  not  afford  to  send  the; 
will  rebate  the  $1.20 
he  12  doz.  small  cards, 
city   secures  Agency.      Don't  delay   bi 


SPECIAL! 


ards,  all  illuminated, 
sending  these  sample 
he  purchaser  is  inter- 
:  cards  out  haphazard, 
on  first  order  only  of 
First  order  from  your 
;  send   order  today   to 


952  Windsor  Ave. 

I  am  the  originator 


M.  MONTAGUE, 


3d  Apt. 

if  the  cards 
doing  this 


CHICAGO.  ILL..  U.S.  A. 

nd  only  engraver  in  world 
ork. 

■100    PEP    CENT    PERFECT 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


1   gr $1.75 

Zanerian  Ideal 
Zanerian  Standar 
Zanerian    Bus 


PENS 

Pen    No.    1 


T/t 


.$0.20 


d    Pe 


No.    4, 
No.    6. 


in    quantities.       We    also    handle    Gillott's, 
a  &   Esterbrook's   pens.      Write  for  prices. 


.$0.35 


.$1.25 
Special     price 
Hunt's,   Spencenan 

Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete    set    (12    pens) 

lA   doz.   single  pointed   pens,   1,   1^,  2,  2Yz    3,   3*/2 iSU 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

J^2   doz.  single    pointed    pens     15 

Yz   doz.  double   pointed   pens    35 

1   Doz.   single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1  doz.  -double   pointed,  any   No 60 

PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian    Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood : 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holde 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holde 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber,   5Ji    in 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6>i  inches. 

1  Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

I  Good   Grip   Penpuller    10 

1  Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1  All  Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


INKS 


Zanerian   India   Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1    bottle  Zanerial   Gold    Ink     .  . 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    Ink 


1   doz.   bottles  express.  .$4.00 


Arnold's   Jap 
Nearly  Vi  pt.,  $  .45 


Ink: 


1  pt.,  express,  $  .65       1  qt.,  express,  $1.1S 


11 ' 


1  only 
H  doz. 


inche 


Expert   Oblique   Holder,   IVi 

, .     .20         1  doz 1.25 

..     .75         %   gr $3.50 

ior    Oblique    Holder,    6   inches: 

15  1   doz 1.20 

70  'j    gr     $3.00 

Method    Straight   Holder,    T/3   inches: 

15         '  doz.     90         K  gr 

50         H  gr $2.50         1  gr. 


.$i.oo 

.$  .60 


:hes: 

'A    gr $6.50 

1   gr $12.00 

y2   gr $5  50 


White,  black 
100  postpaid 
1.00,   1000  expres 


CARDS 

six  different  colors: 
30c :    500    express    (shipping    weight 


(shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 


Flourished  Design  Cards: 
With    space    for    name.      Two 
Every   one  different. 


different    sets    of    12    each. 


12  sets,   144  cards. 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Advanced  Dictation  and 
Secretarial  Training 

By  CHARLES  G.  REIGNER,  A.  B.(  LL.  B. 

is  the  only  text  published  which  makes  it  possible  for  schools  to  give 

A  Real  Secretarial   Course 

In  the  few  months  since  its  publication  the  book  has  been  introduced  into 

More   Than  Two   Hundred   Schools 

Among  the  outstanding  business  training  schools  that  are  now  giving  this  secretarial 
training  course  are  The  Rose  L.  Fritz  School  for  Secretarial  Training,  New  York  City; 
Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Wilkes-Barre  Business  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ; 
Office  Training  School,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Elliott  Commercial  School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Strayer's  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
McLachlan  Business  University,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Illinois  Business  College,  Spring- 
field, 111.;  and  the  Dufour  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  book  has  just  been  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  many  other  cities. 

No  book  published  in  recent  years  has  created  the  widespread  interest  among  commer- 
cial teachers  that  "Advanced  Dictation  and  Secretarial  Training"  has. 

We  provide  the  text  in  separate  editions  with  vocabularies  for  the  technical  terms  in  the 
leading  systems  of  shorthand. 

Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  former  World's  Champion  Typist,  now  head  of  the  Rose  L.  Fritz 
School  for  Secretarial  Training,  writes  that 

"The  plan  of  engaging  the  student  as  stenographer  or  secretary  in 
an  entirely  practical  way  and  in  such  a  variety  of  lines  of  business  is  a 
plan  which  I  have  found  in  my  school  not  only  holds  the  interest,  but 
creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  get  the  rounded-out  prepar- 
ation  for  a  business  secretary." 

We  publish  a  pamphlet  describing  the  text  which  we  shall  gladly  send  on  request. 

Monadnork  Bldg.  g  S  -  Ha-lem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        //?&  //  f7rL/./T^ou/z/&o.       Baltimore,  Md. 
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"BUILT  FOR  THE  TYPIST" 

These  four  words  give  you  the  essential 
facts  concerning  our  latest  product,  the 

Improved  Model  10  Remington  Typewriter 


THE  improvements  on 
this  latest  Remington 
are  many,  but  they  all  boil 
down  to  one  factor- the  greater 
convenience  of  the  operator. 

The  touch  of  the  Improved 
Model  10  is  a  mechanical 
triumph. 

It    is    adjusted    exactly    to 
the  natural  muscular  move- 
ments   of  the    human   hand 
and    the    entire    printing 
mechanism   insures    good, 
acceptable    work   even   by 
the  beginner. 

Every  student  will  find 
the    Improved     Model     10 


Remington  his  friend  and 
helper  —  the  machine  on 
which  he  can  learn  to  do 
the  best  work  in  the  quick- 


est time  —  and  the  greatest 
volume  of  v/crk  with  the 
least  effort. 


Now  on  demonstration  at  all  Remington 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 


374  Broadway 


(Incorporated ) 

Branches  Everywhere 


New  York 
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Effective  English  and 
Letter  Writing 


A  Modern 
Book 


Contents 
Excellent 


Price 
Right 


b 

sic: 


SEND    FOR    SAMPLE    COPY 

Our  Commercial  Publications  have  been  standard  for  more  than  a  qua'- 
ter  ol  a  century.  —  A  good  book  (or  every  need.  —  A  complete  line  of 
Stationery  and  Supplies  for  Business  Colleges  and  Commercial  Depart- 
ments at  attractive  prices. 


ELLIS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Personal 


of    R.    J. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

Land  Title  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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WHITE  WAT  E  R 
Specializes  in  Commercial  Education 

Summer  Session  June  20  to  July  30,  1921 

Special  Courses  for  Specialists  in   Commercial  Subjects 

Supervisors  of  Penmanship  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Teachers  of  Penmanship  Teachers  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Supervisors  of  Commercial  Education 

Heads  of  Commercial  Departments 

All  courses  offered  have  legal  standing.  The  diploma  entitles  the  holder  to  a  Special  State  License 
to  teach  commercial  subjects,  which  upon  certification  of  two  years'  of  successful  teaching  experience 
becomes   a  State   Life   Certificate. 

Curriculum  includes:  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Commercial  Geography.  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  English.  Office  Training,  Filing,  Secre- 
tarial Training.  Comptometer,  Machine  Bookkeeping,  Machine  Calculation,  Commercial  French.  Com- 
mercial Spanish,  Advertising.  Commercial  Art.  Salesmanship.  Public  Speaking,  Psychology,  Penman- 
ship,  Diploma   Filling.   Text   Lettering   and   Rapid   Calculation. 

Write  for  Summer  School  Bulletin  1921 

F.  S.  Hyer,  President,  State  Commercial  Normal  School, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
paper's  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools". 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,    Arithmetic,    Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAMINATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Gregg  Normal  Training  Increases 
Efficiency  and  Salary 

The  Gregg  Normal  offers  distinctive  courses  in  review  and  methods  of  teaching  short- 
hand, typewriting,  secretarial  duties,  and  related  business  subjects.  It  helps  make  teaching 
easier,  more  resultful,  and — last  but  not  least — adds  dollars  to  the  teacher's  pay  check. 


An  added  feature  this  year  will  be  a 
snappy  course  in  Business  Organization  and 
Administration.  Teachers  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
this  imperatively  essential  subject  in  a  well- 
balanced  business  course. 


Last  year  forty  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  were  represented  in  the  summer 
attendance.  Many  schools  send  their  teach- 
ers to  receive  the  vigorous  and  vitalizing 
instruction  and  practice  obtainable  only  at 
Gregg  School. 


There  is  urgent  need  for  more  commercial  teachers.     Our  teachers'  bureau  serves  our 
graduates  in  securing  appointments. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at  Gregg  Normal— July  5  to  Aug.  12. 


Write  today  for  1921  Bulletin 


GREGG   SCHOOL 


6  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  ::  ILLINOIS 
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HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY— LEARNED  IN  LESS  TIME 

Shorthand —Typewriting 


By  employing  simple  language,  introducing  the 
various  principles  in  the  easiest-to-grasp  order, 
abandoning  useless  hair-splitting  technicalities 
("All  the  wheat  with"  the  chaff  eliminated"),  and 
employing  in  a  graded  Dictation  Course  each 
principle,  wordsign  and  phrase  as  soon  as  it  is 
learned,  Barnes'  Brief  Course  in  Benn  Pitman  and 
Graham  Shorthand  make  it  easy  to  learn — and  to 
learn  thoroly — these  two  reporting  systems  —  the 
systems  used  by  experts. 

"With  Brief  Course,  Pitmanic  Shorthand  can 
be  learned  in  less  time  than  any  other  system  in 
the    world."  —  Dakota    Business    College,    Fargo, 

N.  D. 


The  last  International  Contest  was  a  clean 
sweep  for  Barnes'  Typewriting,  the  Champion  in 
each  of  the  three  classes  having  learned  from  the 
Barnes  Instructor. 

Fifteen  Championships  in  previous  Eastern- 
States,  American,  and  International  Contests, 
further  attest  the  supremacy  of  the  Barnes  Course.. 

Moreover,  the  highest  net  record  (145  words) 
ever  made  in  any  of  these  Contests,  was  a  Barnes 
record. 

Elimination  of  listless,  sing-song  writing^  com- 
plete review  in  every  line,  early  sentence  writing, 
and  Finger  Gymnastics  are  among  the  factors 
which  contribute   to   such  exceptional   results. 


Investigate 
Paper- bound  copy  free 
to  shorthand  teachers 


:fiiri>:i4b 


S02   HOWARD   BLDG.,    ST.    LOUIS 


Investigete— Sample 

pages  FREE.        Special 

terms  to  teachers 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


rked! 
rked" 


adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  1921  and  1922. 
adopted  by  the  College  of  Administration  of  Boston   University. 


SPANISH 
al     Spanish     Grammar,     250     pp.,     cloth, 
ammar    on    Normal     Lirfrs:       By    C.    A. 


Spanish.      267    pp., 
360    pp.. 


t*Pitman's  C 
$1.50.  Spa 
Toledano. 

+*Pitman's   Ccmmercia]    Correspond 
cloth,   gilt,   $1.35. 

t*Manual    of    Spanish    Commercial    Correspond 
cloth,   $1.65.      Bv   G.    R.    Macdonald. 

t*Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  250  pp.,  cloth.  By  G.  R 
Macdonald.     $1.35. 

Spanish  Business  Conversations  and  Interviews.  114  pp. 
cloth,    85c. 

Pitman's  Readings  in  Commercial  Spanish.     79  pp.,  cloth,  55c. 

Spanish  Business  Letters.  Series  1,  32  pp.,  25c.  Series  2 
32   pp.,    30c. 

Spanish  ommcrcial  Phrases.  32  pp.,  25c.  With  Abbrevia 
tions  and  Translations. 

t*English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English  Commercial  Diction- 
ary. Cloth,  gilt,  820  pp.,  $3.00.  By  G.  R.  Macdonald 
complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teacher 
Spanish,  and  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  Correspondence. 
The    only    Authorized    Edition. 

FRENCH 

•Pitman's  Commercial  French  Grammar.  166  pp.,  cloth, 
$1.10.  In  this  book  French  grammar  is  taught  on  normal 
lines,  with  the  addition  that  all  grammatical  points  are  illus- 
trated by  sentences  in  commercial  French.  By  F.  W.  M. 
Draper. 

t'Pitman's  French  Commercial  Reader.  203  pp.,  cloth,  gilt, 
$1.50.  Deals  in  an  interesting  manner  with  the  leading 
commercial    and    National    Institutions    of    France. 

•Commercial     Correspondence     in     French.       240     pp.,     cloth, 


of 


$1.35.     Gives  all  the  letters  of  the  "Commercial  Correspond- 
ence"  translated   into   French. 

French  Business  Letters.  Series  1,  32  pp.,  25c.  .Series  2, 
32   pp.,  30c. 

Ptiman's  Readings  in  Commercial   French.     90  pp.,   cloth,   55c. 

Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters,  English-French, 
250   pp.,   cloth,    gilt,   $1.35. 

t*French  Business  Conversations  and  Interviews.  114  pp., 
cloth,   85c. 

French   Commercial    Phrases    and   Abbreviations.      30   pp.,   25c. 

Pitman's  French-English  and  English- French  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. 56  pp.,  cloth,  $2.00.  By  F.  S.  Smith.  This  book 
is  admirably  compiled,  and  its  scope  and  purpose  should 
make  it  readily  acceptable  to  merchants,  shippers,  corres- 
pondents, and  others  whose  work  involves  the  use  of 
Commercial    French. 

ITALIAN 

Pitman's  Commercial  Italian  Grammar.  154  pp.,  cloth,  $1.35. 
By   Luigi   Ricci. 

Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  English-Italian. 
Cloth,   gilt,   $1.35. 

Italian  Business  Letters.  By  A.  Valgimigli.  48  pp.,  30c.  The 
booko  should  be  of  great  practical  value  to  students  of 
Italian  commercial  lebter  writing. 

PORTUGUESE 

A  Fractical  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language.  325  pp., 
and  Charts.  Cloth,  $2.00.  By  C.  A.  Toledano  and  A. 
Toledano. 

Pitman's  International  Mercantile  Letters.  English-Portu- 
guese.     Cloth,   gilt,  $4.35. 

Lessons  in  Portuguese  Commercial  Correspondence.  120  pp., 
cloth,  85c. 


Any 


this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt   of  price 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,    NEW  YORK 
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McLACHLAN      SUMMER     NORMAL 

An  Educational  Feast  and 
a  Recreational  Treat 

Six  Weeks— July  5  to  August  12— Tuition  $25.00 
Sessions  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M. 


EDUCATIONAL 

The  McLachlan  Staff,  assisted  by  prominent 
educational  specialists  from  outside,  will  present 
practical,  high-grade  courses  in  the  review  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  methods  of  teaching  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  Business 
Mathematics,  and  Secretarial  and  English  Subjects. 

An  intensive  course  in  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting  will  be  given  for  those  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  these  subjects,  who  wish  to 
teach  them  or  use  them  in  college  work.  Students 
may  also  specialize  in  Bookkeeping  or  in  other 
subjects. 

Teaching  methods  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment will  be  in  charge  of  M.  F.  Denise,  Dean  of  the 
McLachlan  School.  Mr.  Denise  was  with  the  Wis- 
consin State  Normal  at  Whitewater  three  years 
training  commercial  teachers,  and  has  had  seven 
years'  additional  teaching  and  business  experience. 

Teaching  methods  in  the  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing Department  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  Walter 
Ross,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Duquesne  University  School  of  Finance, 
Accounts  and  Commerce,  holder  of  Gregg  Certifi- 
cate, and  the  author  of  Ross'  Lessons  in  Type- 
writing and  other  texts.  He  has  had  broad  exper- 
ience in  commercial  teaching,  including  nine  sum- 
mers in  the  normal  department  of  the  Bow'ling 
Green   Business  University. 

Prominent  educators  from  outside  who  will 
assist  in  teaching  and  methods  are  J.  W.  Baker, 
of  Cincinnati,  O.  S.  Smith  and  A.  J.  Cote,  of  De- 
troit, C.  G.  Reigner,  of  Pittsburgh.  H.  H.  Smith, 
of  the  Gregg  Co.,  and  B.  J.  Campbell,  of  Jackson- 
Michigan. 


RECREATIONAL 

Probably  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  is 
better  located  as  regards  climate  and  recreational 
advantage  for  summer  normal  work  than  Grand 
Rapids.  Being  only  a  few  miles  inland  from  Lake 
Michigan,  the  lake  breezes  are  especially  invigor- 
ating and  healthful.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  resort 
section  with  scores  of  lakes  and  streams  within 
easy  reach  by  auto,  interurban   or  steam  roads. 

Housing  conditions  in  Grand  Rapids  are  very 
favorable.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  140,000 
inhabitants  live  in  homes  of  their  own,  aiid  we  are 
able  to  place  all  our  students  in  private  homes  with 
wholesome  surroundings  and  at  very  reasonable 
rates  for  board  and  room. 

In.  addition  to  a  number  of  social  and  inspira- 
tional events,  a  program  of  six  recreational 
"stunts"  has  been  planned  for  the  enjoyment  of 
visiting  teachers  and  other  students,  as  follows: 

1st  week — An  auto  tour  of  the  city  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Grand  Rapids. 

2d  week — A  trip  through  the  Gypsum  Mines 
which  underlie  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

3d  week — A  "hike"  to  the  mounds  of  the 
Moundbuilders,  which  lie  a  short  distance  outside 
the  city  limits,  and  a  basket  picnic  on  the  banks 
of  the  Grand  River  close  by. 

4th  week — A  personally  conducted  trip  through 
Klingman's  Sample  Furniture  Store,  the  largest 
exclusive  furniture  house  in  the  world. 

3th  week — Excursion  and  picnic  at  Highland 
Park  on  Lake  Michigan. 

fith  week — Personally  conducted  tour  through 
the  Berkey  and  Gay  Furniture  Plant,  makers  of 
the  finest  furniture  in  America. 


Spend   Your  Summer    Vacation  in    Grand  Rapids,   Improving    Your   Vocational  Training 
and  Re-creating    Your  Mental  and  Physical   Vitality. 


We    will   welcome   your   request   for   our   Summer  Normal   Bulletin    giving   details 
sonnel   of   the   instructors,   and   program    of   study   and    recreation. 

Address  A.  E.  HOWELL,  President,  or  M.  F.  DENISE,  Dean. 


of   the   courses,   per- 


GRAND   RAPIDS 


110-116   Pearl   St. 


MICHIGAN 
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The  Mcintosh  Pad  System 
of  Calculation 


has  been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
enabling  Business  Schools  to  hold  students 
in    Night   School. 

There  is  a  logical  reason  for  it.  It 
standardizes  a  system  of  developing  Calcu- 
lation from  the  simplest  processes  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, through  the  various  phases  of 
commercial  calculation  in  all  the  applications 
of  decimals  and  percentage.  It  provides  a 
thorough  scheme  of  reviews  and,  by  the 
method  of  development,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  handle  students  coming 
in  at  different  intervals  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 

It  is  today  standard  instruction  in  a 
majority  of  the  best  bus'ness  schools. 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HALL'S  PERFECTED 

SHORTHAND 


\  non- fragmentary,  light  line,  connective -vowel 
■£*-  phonography  that  is  designed  for  a  one-year 
course  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  public  and 
parochial  schools,  and  for  a  course  of  from  four  to 
six  months  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  busi- 
ness colleges. 


Points  of  Superiority: 


s  fully  illustrated  and 

easy  lessons. 

id    fundamental   principles   are 


nctly  presented 
prised 


The  entire  system 
within  fifteen  brief  ar 

All  the  material 
within  the  first  three  i 

A  series  of  lengthy  and  comprehensive  business  letters  that 
are  planned  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  progres- 
sive interest,  and  to  thus  early  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  pupil 
f  jr  the  position  of  an  amanuensis,  are  presented  at  the  end  of  each 

There  is  no  detached  h,  w,  a.  e.  or  i;  there  is  no  detached  ted, 
ded.  or  past  tense:  there  are  no  irrational  detached  prefixes;  there 
are  no  speed  repelling  detached  suffixes;  there  are  no  fragmentary 
detached  word-sign  derivatives. 

A  copy  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  sys- 
tem, will  be  mailed  to  any  Bchool  upon  the  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


319  Mid-City  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


20TH  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTING.  Based  on  sound 
principles  and  modern  practice.  Intensely 
interesting  to  students.  Popular  with  teach- 
ers. 

McKINSEY'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND 
ACCOUNTING.  Emphasis  placed  especially 
upon  the  use  of  bookkeeping  as  an  aid  to  the 
business  executive.     Published  in  1920. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDIT- 
ING. A  course  in  "Higher  Accounting"  for 
students  after  they  complete  the  bookkeeping 
course.  For  resident  and  correspondence 
teaching. 

ROSS'S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  A  thor- 
ough treatise  on  essentials,  omitting  techni- 
calities. 

20TH  CENTURY  BANK  ACCOUNT- 
ING. A  course  in  banking  and  bank  account- 
ing, theory  and  practice,  based  on  the  new- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  System.  A  1921  pub- 
lication. 

THE  BALANCE  SHEET.     A  bi-monthly  publication    for    commercial    teachers.      Sent    upon    request 
without   charge. 

Published  by 

SOUTH-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


20TH  CENTURY  TOUCH  TYPEWRIT- 
ING. Emphasizing  finger  gymnastics  and 
producing  correct  writing  habits. 

HOLMES'  PERSONALITY  AND 
SALESMANSHIP.  For  those  interested  in 
the  science  and  art  of  selling  goods  and  ser- 
vices.    Published  in  1920. 

PETERS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  Specific 
cases  illustrate  the  various  topics,  giving  the 
student  a  practical  application  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

PETERS'  BUSINESS  SPELLER.  Five 
thousand  words  classified  according  to  nature 
of  business. 

THE  LESLIE  METHOD  OF  BUSINESS 
WRITING.  A  system  of  arm  movement 
writing  for  use  in  normal  schools,  parochial 
schools,  and  business  colleges.  Exercises  and 
copies  systematically  and  logically  graded. 
Published  in  1921. 
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REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


Opportunity 


Teachers  and  supervisors  of  writing  should 
attend  the  Bowling  Green  Business  Univer- 
sity Summer  School.  Methods  of  Teaching- 
Writing  by  C.  C.  Lister,  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  and  S.  E.  Leslie. 
Superior  courses  in  Ornamental  Writing, 
Lettering,  Engrossing,  Illuminating  and 
Show  Card  Writing.  The  general  lectures 
by  prominent  educators,  and  outing  at 
Mammoth  Cave  alone  will  be  worth  a  trip 
to  Bowling  Green. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


Bowling  Green  Business  University 


BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Specialists  Conduct  Summer  Courses 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
announces  Normal  Courses  in  Commercial 
Subjects  from  July  5  to  August  12. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Simmons  Col- 
lege instructors,  including  Professor  El- 
dridge,  Associate  Professor  Craig,  and  As- 
sociate Professor  Turner,  classes  will  be 
conducted  by  such  well-known  educators  as 
Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Pennsylvania  Direc- 
tor of  Commercial  Education,  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education 
for  New  York  State,  Seth  B.  Carkin,  Di- 
rector of  Business  Education,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Head  of  School 
of  Commerce,  and  Henry  W.  Patten,  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Practice,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

All  courses  are  planned  especially  for 
teachers  and  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women,  although  the  college  dormitories  are 
open  to  women  only. 

Write  to  The  Registrar,  Simmons  College,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  Bulletin  giving  full  information. 


Class  Room 
World  Record 


You  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  what 
students  accomplish  while  in  actual 
school  attendance  than  in  what  two  or 
three  professional  demonstrators  may 
perform. 

For  three  consecutive  years  groups  of  stu- 
dents using  Cote  Method  Touch  Type- 
writing have  made  Class  Room  World 
Records  in  both  speed  and  accuracy. 

Miss  Gladys  Champlin,  student  of  the  De- 
troit Business  University,  wrote  108 
words  in  a  minute,  regular  strange 
matter,  without  error. 

Twelve  others  of  a  group,  1921  class,  aver- 
aged eighty-six  words  a  minute  with- 
out error. 

Eleven  students  of  The  Martin  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1920  class,  won  Rem- 
ington Gold  Medals. 

And  Cote'  Method  is    easy 
to  teach.     Let  us  prove  It. 

ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181  GLENDALE  AVENUE   DETROIT,  MICH. 
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7**  GROWTH  o/  ^  IDEA 

The  removal  of  our  New  York  offices  to  the 
new  Textile  Building  at  285  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  we  have  double  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied, emphasizes  anew  the  tremendous  growth 
of  an  idea,  and  its  importance  to  the  schools  and 
users  of  school  books. 

Gregg  growth  is  the  result  of  an  idea  that 
proved  its  worth  in  the  field  of  shorthand. 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  high  schools  teach  shorthand  have 
indorsed  the  idea  by  the  adoption  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  for  exclusive  use.  The  good  judg- 
ment of  the  private  commercial  schools  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent  are  using  it. 

Gregg  Shorthand  paved  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  complete  line  of  distinctive  text- 
books in  the  commercial  education  field. 

The  worth  of  these  books  widened  our  field 
of  activity,  established  contact,  and  increased 
organization  and  the  power  to  serve. 

Three  years  ago  the  Gregg  organization  en- 
tered a  new  phase  of  its  development  and  growth 
by  broadening  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  to 
include  the  general  textbook  publishing  field. 

Important  and  distinctive  books  in  the  field  of  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  English  classics,  economics,  bookkeeping,  and 
other  business  subjects  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  titles.  In 
the  field  of  literature  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  Richard  Bur- 
ton,  Brander  Matthews,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Leon  H.  Vincent, 
Edwin  Bjorkman,  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  William  Lyon  Phelps;  in 
mathematics,  John  H.  Walsh,  Marie  Gugle,  George  P.  Lord;  in 
business  subjects,  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  Graham  A.  Laing,  W.  E.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  in  the  languages,  d'Arlon  &  Gielly.  E.  H.  Harrison, 
Mapes  &  de  Yeiasco,  Oscar  Galeno,  Julio  Mercado. 

.  The  standards  established  in  the  commercial 
field  will  be  maintained;  they  are  carrying  over 
into  the  new  field. 

Extensive  offices  and  depositories  at  five  good 
distribution  points  in  the  United  States  and 
England  enable  us  to  serve  the  schools  quickly 
and  adequately. 

Ask   our  nearest  office  for  complete  list   of  titles 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Neiv  York       Chicago       Boston       San  Francisco        London 
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Some  Worthwhile  World's  Records 
in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its  light-line  competitors. 

THE  EAGAN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CUP 

Year         Place  Winner  System 

1907  Boston  Nellie  M.  Wood                Isaac  Pitman 

1908  Philadelphia  Nellie  M.  Wood                 Isaac  Pitman 

1909  Providence  Nellie   M.  Wood                 Isaac  Pitman 
By   winning   the  Eagan   Cup   three   years  in   succession,    Miss   Wood   became    the 

permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy. 

THE  "SHORTHAND  WRITER"  CUP 

Year         Place  Winner  System 

1911  Buffalo  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman 

1912  New  York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman 

1913  Chicago                       Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman 
By  wnining  the  "Shorthand  Writer"   Cup  three   years   in   succession 

Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of  the  trophy. 

THE  ADAMS  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY  FOR  SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

Percentage 
Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy 

1911     Buffalo  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 

There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  150  to  210  words  per  min. 
Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  of  99.3. 

WORLD'S    SHORTHAND    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLD    MEDAL 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1914  Atlantic    City  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.6  277 
In  the  three  contests  of  280,  220,  and  200  words,  Mr.  Behrin's  average  of  accuracy 

was  98  per  cent.     None  but  Pitmanic  writers  qualified  in  this  contest. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Net  speed 
Year         Place  Winner  System  Errors  per  min. 

1919  New    York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  2  322 

1920  New  York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  3  279 
None  but  Pitmanic  writers  qualified  in  these  two  contests.     In  the  1919  contest  the 

record  for  322  words  per  minute  was  for  two  minutes'  writing.     All  other  records  were 
made  on  five  minute  tests. 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Gross  Speed     Percent,  of 
Year  Place  Winner  System  Test  Per  Minute       Accuracy 

1920         Denver         John  F.  Daly     Isaac  Pitman         Judge's    Charge        240  95.67 

1920         Denver         John   F.  Daly     Isaac  Pitman         Solid    Matter  240  97.41 

In  the  240  word  test  Mr.  John  F.  Daly  was  the  only  contestant  to  qualify. 
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Send  for  a  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy" 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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VOLUME  XXVI 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  MAY,  1921 


NUMBER  IX 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS 

The  symposium  beginning  on  page 
0  of  the  Professional  Edition  will  be 
if  interest  to  every  present  and  pros- 
>ective  commercial  teacher  as  well  as 
.0  employers,  publishers,  teachers' 
agencies  and  other  persons  interested 
in   the   subject. 

The  thought  expressed  by  almost 
every  one  who  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  emphasized  by  many, 
was  the  need  of  better  preparation. 
There  is  a  strong  demand  for  well 
prepared  commercial  teachers,  and  as 
fast  as  these  can  be  found  the  present 
teachers  who  are  not  well  prepared 
will   be   replaced. 

The  note  of  optimism  for  the  future 
of  commercial  education  is  also  ap- 
parent. The  commercial  course  is  not 
to  be  discontinued,  business  colleges 
are  not  about  to  fail,  the  training  of 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  is  not 
about  to  cease,  but  rather  business 
courses  in  high  schools  will  be 
strengthened,  business  colleges  will  be 
increasingly  prosperous,  and  office 
helpers  will  be  better  trained  than 
ever  before. 

Subscribers  to  the  Students'  Edition 
...ay  secure  a  copy  of  the  Professional 
Edition  for  May  by  sending  15c  to  the 
publishers. 

MACHINES   AND    MEN 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  one 
expresses  the  fear  that  his  job  will  be 
taken  by  a  labor  saving  machine. 

If  he  is  a  machinist  he  fears  the 
automatic  lathe;  if  he  is  a  steno- 
grapher he  fears  the  phonograph;  if 
he  is  a  bookkeeper  he  fears  the  book- 
keeping   machine. 

It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  ma- 
chines will  increase  and,  therefore,  the 
fears  mentioned  would  seem  to  be 
well    founded. 

But  machines  when  they  take  the 
place  of  men  do  not  simply  grind 
down;  they  also  raise  up.  Every  ma- 
chine which  saves  money  for  the  com- 


pany creates  one  or  more  positions 
which  pay  higher  salaries  than  the 
positions  abolished,  paid. 

To  those  who  are  beneath  the  ma- 
chine the  result  is  disaster,  to  those 
who  are  above  it  the  result  is  promo- 
tion. 

Machines  are  coming.  It  is  quite 
likely  much  of  the  work  you  are  now 
doing  will  soon  be  done  by  a  ma- 
chine, but  this  need  not  mean  a  loss 
to  you.  It  you  are  more  than  a 
machine  it  will  mean  a  promotion. 

The  symposium  on  the  prospect  for 
commercial  teachers  neginmng  on 
page  20  of  the  Professional  Edition 
occupied  so  nmtch  space  that  it  forced 
us  to  hold  over  several  articles  which 
we  had  hoped  to  present  in  this  issue. 
Among  these  are  an  article  by  A.  S. 
Osborne  on  "The  Penman  as  a  Hand- 
writing Expert,"  and  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  on  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.;  a  fine  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Veteran  Penmen  in  New  York, 
sent  us  by  C.  C.  Lister;  the  report  of 
the  Dinner  Conference  on  Training 
Commercial  Teachers,  held  at  Min- 
neapolis, Feb.  (i,  19:21;  and  the  article 
for  the  Department  of  Public  School 
Penmanship.  These  will  all  be  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number,  probably 
in  the  Professional  Edition.  We  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that 
the  Symposium  is  so  interesting  and 
timely  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  this 
issue  even  though  some  other  matters 
are   crowded   out. 

"I  have  had  no  many  good  inquiries 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  now  to 
select  a  position.  The  Business  Edu- 
cator certainly  must  have  a  large  cir- 
culation, judging  from  the  number  of 
replies  that  I  have  received.  I  con- 
sider my  advertisement  one  of  the 
best   investments   I    have   made." 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  re- 
cently advertised  in  our  columns  for 
a  position.  This  is  another  indication 
that   advertisements   in   the    B.   E.   pay. 


B.   E.   STARS 

"I  find  that  the  great  thing  in  this 
world  is  not  so  much  where  we  stand 
as  in  what  direction  we  are  going." 
Thus  spoke  the  wisely  humorous 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  the  genial 
Vutocrat   of  the   Breakfast  Table. 

The  B.  E.  Stars  are  young  men  and 
young  women,  too,  who  are  traveling 
towards  success.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  you  are  doing  now,  whether 
you  are  earning  a  dollar  a  day  or  $100 
a  week,  if  you  have  your  face  set  to- 
ward a  bigger  job,  greater  usefulness, 
and   a   higher  salary,  you   can  belong. 

The  points  of  the  stars  will  be  goals 
which  every  young  man  or  young 
woman  should  reach  during  his  school 
work  and  the  year  or  two  following. 
Von  will  get  first  a  card  enrolling  you 
as  a  member,  showing  the  points  to 
be  gained,  on  which  to  keep  your  own 
record.  A  similar  card  is  kept  in  our 
office. 

This  is  your  page,  and  beginning 
with  the  September  number  will  be 
entirely  devoted  to  items  of  interest 
to    the    Stars. 

The  first  news  item  will  appear  on 
this  page  in  the  next  month's  issue. 
It  will  be  the  names  of  the  first  fifty 
members  whose  applications  are  re- 
ceived at  our  office.  Better  mail  your 
application  today  so  that  you  may  be 
among  this  number. 

The  cost?  Nothing.  There  is  only 
one  condition  attached — with  your  ap- 
plication you  must  remit  for  a  two 
vears'  subscription  to  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR.  But  here  again 
you  get  the  advantage  of  a  reduced 
rate.  Instead  of  $2.00,  send  us  onlj 
$1.50  for  the  two  years.  Student's  edi- 
tion. Your  subscription  will  be  ex- 
tended  from   the   time   it   now   expires 

(The  page  referred  to  is  page  17 — 
page  25  in  the  Professional  Edition. 
This  notice  was  intended  for  that 
page,  but  was  crowded  out.  > 
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ipecilnens   of   penmanship,    and    all    the   adver- 
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through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION      (j. 

Capital  City  Commercial  College 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(After  practicing,  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


MAY 

We  are  nearing  the  close  of  our  school  year,  and  I  am  hoping  that  you  have  accomplished  what  you  set  out 
to  do. 

Many  of  you  are  looking  forward  to  commencement  day,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  occasion  brings  happiness 
to  so  many  young  people. 

If  you  have  finished  your  high  school  work  and  have  put  your  ver3>-  best  efforts- into  it,  I  know  that  you  will 
feel  amply  repaid  in  the  satisfaction  it  affords  you.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  that  furnishes  satisfaction  more 
than  the  fact  that  you  have  finished  your  task.  You  deserve  credit  for  what  you  have  accomplished,  provided  you 
have  done  it  to  the  very  best  of  your  ability. 

I  want  you  to  plan  for  a  higher  education.  The  time  has  come  when  trained  men  and  women  are  in  demand, 
and  the  better  trained  you  are  the  better  position  you  can  hold.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  article  in  the 
April  issue  of  "The  American."  It  was  written  by  Henry  Ford,  and  for  the  benefit  of  you  who  may  not  see  the 
article  I  am  going  to  quote  one  paragraph  that  particularly  impressed  me.  He  says,  "A  man  is  just  a  human 
storage  battery,  that's  all.  Every  bit  o  f  experience  is  an  added  charge  of  power,  and  he  ought  to  keep  on  charging 
right  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  with  every  day's  experience  and  work.  But  the  bigger  charge  you  start  with  the 
farther  you're  likely  to  go.  That's  what  I  say,  don't  be  too  careful  about  saving  money  in  your  first  years.  See 
if  you  can  find  ways  to  invest  that  money  in  yourself." 

I  congratulate  you  who  have  finished  your  course,  and  I  am  hoping  that  commencement  day  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  you  now,  and  more,  as  you  look  back  upon  it. 

MONTHS  OF  YEAR  AND  DAYS  OF  WEEK 

<7l 
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We  will  begin  our  practice  with  some  very  practical  copies.  We  have  occasion  to  write  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  also  the  months  of  the  year  many  times.  Review  first  some  of  the  movement  exercises  given 
in    preceding   lessons. 

Practice  on  one  word  at  a  time,  watching  carefully  height,  slant  and  spacing. 
A  little  work  on  the  sentence  copy  will  help  you  to  g  ain  uniformity. 


BUSINESS    LETTER   FORMS 
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By  this  time  you  should  have  a  pretty  good  foundation  for  business  writing.  Less  attention  should  be  required 
|  for   position. 

When  you  sit  down  you  should  sit  upright  for  writing.  The  arms  and  hands  should  assume  their  places  with- 
out being  reminded.  The  paper,  holder  and  pen  should  be  just  where  they  ought  to  be  without  fumbling  or  delay. 
The  movement  should  be  easy;  the  lines  light,  smooth,  clear  and  strong. 

Forms  used  in  business  letter  writing  will  give  you  good  word  copy.  Practice  first  the  entire  copy.  See  what 
particular  word  or  phrase  is  weakest,  then  work  to  build  that  part  of  the  copy  up  strong.  It's  the  effort  to  make 
corrections  that  counts  for  progress. 


NOTES  AND  RECEIPTS 
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Follow  this  practice  with  some  business  forms.  This  is  especially  good  copy  for  advanced  writers.  Leave  a 
narrow  margin  at  both  ends  of  your  paper,  but  skip  no  lines  and  leave  no  open  places.  The  a  rount  in  figures 
should  be  on  the  line  with  the  heading;  dollar  mark  at  the  left,  and  cent  place  filled.  Work  for  uniformity  through- 
out. 

The  note  form  should  be  written  very  freely  and  by  changes  in  time,  amount,  names  and  places  and  added  con- 
ditions, will  give  an  endless  amount  of  practice  and  help  to  familiarize  the  student  with  business  papers.  Practice 
writing   such   forms  from  dictation,   also  learn   to  copy  from  a  good  text. 
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BILL  FORM 
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2/jr 


2- 

2- 
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^ao.aa 


7j5~JO 


/7<5~.oo 


600 

300 
Jjro 


oo 
oo 


/2S0 


ao 


Before  working  on  these  advanced  copies,  from  five  to  ten  minutes'  drill  work  will  help  you  gain  freedom.; 
The  bill  will  furnish  you  with  copy  for  heading,  for  proper  names  and  for  definite  arrangement  of  parts. 

The  Ch  combination  in  Chicago  is  good  for  half  a  page  of  practice.  Pick  out  different  letter  combinations  and 
work  them  out  very  carefully. 

After  working  out  the  heading  and  itemized  bill,  rule  very  carefully  for  the  lower  part  and  practice  the  entire! 
copy. 


CITIES 
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1    have   selected   this  copy  to  give  you  drill  on  the  names  of  different  cities.     Some  very  splendid  combinations 
of  capital-  and  small  letters  are  formed  such  as  Co,  Sp,  Sc,  Sa,  Ci,  Bu,  and  Ca. 

Give   some  time  to  the  study  of  your  copy,  then  see  h  iw   rapidly  and   freely  you  can  write   these   names. 
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Supplementary  Practice  Work 


O^TlA^L 


By    Olive    Mellon.    Supervisor    of    Writing,    McKeesport,    Pe 


By    H.    A.    Roush,    Penmanship    Instructor,    High    School,    Wilmington,    Del. 
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From   the  pen    of   the   skillful   H.    B.    Lehman,    Central   High    School,    St.    Louis.    Mo. 
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From  Carstair's  "Art  of  Writing,"   published  about  1813.     Script  by  G.   D.   Griset,   Evanston.   IU. 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  241 


EASTERN     INDIANA     COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Eastern 
Indiana  met  at  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  Muncie.  Indiana, 
March  12,  1920.  About  fifty  teachers 
were  present.  The  Muncie  "Star" 
gives  a  column  and  a  half  write-up  of 
the  meeting.  Some  of  the  striking 
points  made  were  as  follows:  "Ouf 
graduates  should  be  men  and  women 
in  business,  and  not  merely  business 
men  and  women." 

A  banker  said  "Commercial  High 
School  graduates  should  meet  four 
demands.  First,  the  ability  to  speak 
English  clearly  and  concisely,  to 
write  forcefully,  and  to  spell  correctly. 
Second,  a  knowledge  of  ordinary 
business  procedure.  Third,  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  of  book- 
keeping. Fourth,  and  most  important, 
adaptability.  Speed,  accuracy  and 
efficiency  would  be  natural  attain- 
ments of  pupils  so  equipped." 

Oscar  H.  Williams,  State  Super- 
visor of  Teacher  Training,  said.  "The 
supplj  of  teachers  for  commercial 
work  does  not  nearly  equal  the  de- 
mand, and  the  facilities  at  present  are 
inadequate  for  training  as  many 
teacher-  a-  are   required." 

.1.  <  ).  Winger,  of  the  Muncie  High 
School,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Association  for  next  year,  and  the 
State  Xormal  School  at  Muncie  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  as  the  meet- 
ing place. 

The  conference  was  arranged  by 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Muncie.  Mr.  Studebaker  is 
a  Zanerian  and  formerly  taught  in 
Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Any  one  who  has 
graduated  both  from  the  Zanerian 
and  from  Pittsburgh  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  big  things,  and 
Mr.  Studebaker  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fine  attendance  and  ex- 
cellent program  at  this   meeting. 


From  our  observation  we  should 
say  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association  enjoys  a  marked  su- 
periority over  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  as  dancers. 
This  is  without  making  or  invoking 
comparison  between  the  two  associa- 
tions on  any  other  point. 


March    8,    L921. 
We  have   set  your  certificate    stand- 
ard as  our  grade  for  graduation.     We 
think   it   to   be   a   very   good   standard 
for  a  business  college. 

I.  D.  RUFF.  Greensburg.  Pa- 
Leech's  Actual  Business  College. 


TRAINING  vs.  EDUCATION 

Speakers  at  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  were 
almost  unanimous  in  saying  that  the 
business  school,  whether  public  or 
private,  "must  train  more  thoroughly 
tor  specific  jobs."  The  inadequacy  of 
the  time-honored  courses  in  Book- 
keeping and  Shorthand  was  pointed 
out,  and  short,  intensive  courses  to  fit 
students  for  positions  as  stockroom 
clerks,  shipping  clerks,  file  clerks,  etc.. 
were   urged  as   substitutes. 

The  argument  is  doubtless  sound. 
Yet  the  teacher  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  difference  between  training  and 
education,  and  the  purpose  of  each. 

The  purpose  of  training  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  do  what  is  required  of 
him  in  a  particular  job. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  to  en- 
able the  student  to  understand  life — 
and,  therefore,  to  understand  his  job. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  for  a 
person  to  be  both  well  trained  and 
well  educated.  But  on  the  other  hand 
a  trained  person  may  be  uneducated, 
and  an  educated  person  may  be  un- 
trained. 

In  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
world  education  came  first.  The  pur- 
pose of  schools  for  thousands  of  years 
was  to  give  the  student  an  understand- 
ing of  life.  The  subjects  studied  were 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  and  mathe- 
matics1. These  subjects  were  chosen 
not  for  their  practical  value,  but  for 
their  educational  value.  The  educated 
man  was  not  the  man  who  was  skill- 
ful in  any  given  line  of  work,  but  the 
man  who  had  an  understanding  of 
life.  Skill  in  manual  labor  and  even 
in  practical  mental  tasks  was  some- 
thing beneath  the  notice  of  an  edu- 
cated man.  It  was  all  right  for  slaves 
to  be  skilled  artisans  or  accomplished 
penmen,  hut  the  educated  man  gave 
his  attention  to  questions  of  philos- 
ophy and  abstract  speculation. 

The  business  college  was  the  first 
educational  institution  which  attempt- 
ed to  train  its  students  to  do  a  par- 
icular  job.  The  success  of  business 
colleges  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
training  was  needed.  From  the  busi- 
ness college  the  idea  of  training  as 
well  as  educating  in  school  spread 
until  today  almost  every  profession 
and  occupation  has  its  schools  in 
which  persons  are  trained  to  do  some 
particular   kind   of   work. 

Every  individual  needs  both  train- 
ing and  education.  In  our  own  time 
the  need  of  training  is  felt  because 
the  untrained  man  finds  it  difficult  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  But  we  must 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  think 
that  because  training  is  necessarv. 
education  is  unnecessary.  The  man 
who  is  merely  trained  may  make  a 
valuable  employee  and  may  live  a 
fairly  useful  and  moderately  happy 
life,  but  he  will  always  be  in  the  em- 
ploy of  some  man  who  is  educated. 

Short  courses  and  specialized  train- 
ing will  turn  out  from  our  schools 
valuable  employees;  but  if  we  are  to 
produce  leaders  and  business  men,  as 
well  as  followers  and  clerks,  we  must 
educate  our  students,  as  well  as  train 
them. 


CONVERSATIONS 
Which  Should  be  Held 

(Mr.  Black,  a  manufacturer,  has 
called  upon  Mr.  White,  owner  of 
White's   Business   College.) 

Black.  Good  morning,  Mr.  White. 
I  came  this  morning  to  get  some  help 
for  my  business. 

White.  Glad  to  help  you,  Mr. 
Black.  This  time  is  it  help  that  I  can 
give  you,  or  help  that  I  must  send 
you? 

Black.  Both.  And  a  third  kind,  be- 
sides. First,  I  want  you  to  furnish  us 
a  first-class  stenographer. 

White.  I  have  just  the  girl  you 
want.  She  has  been  employed  for  six 
months,  and  has  been  taking  speed 
work  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
our  night  school.  She  is  "a  thoroughlv 
capable  girl. 

Black.  Send  her  over.  Salary  is  no 
object,  if  she  can  meet  the  require 
ments.  Now  for  the  second  item,  : 
want  you  to  train  two  of  our  em- 
ployes. 

White.  Send  them  over  tomorrow 
at  three  o'clock.  Will  we  need  any 
extra  equipment? 

Black.  I  think  not.  One  is  to  be 
taught  to  run  a  billing  typewriter,  and 
the  other  to  do  filing. 

White.  We  have  the  forms  and 
machines  here,  and  our  teachers  know 
your  system.  We  will  render  a  bill 
for  the  tuition  as  before,  I  suppose? 

Black.  Yes.  And  for  the  third 
thing.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
a  new  plan  for  taking  care  of  our 
overhead.  Our  head  bookkeeper  has 
an  idea  which  looks  pretty  good,  hut 
we  want  your  advice  on  it  before  go- 
ing ahead.  You  helped  us  so  much 
with  the  installation  of  our  new  cost 
system  that  we  want  vour  help  on 
this. 

White.  I'll  be  over  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  ten  to  talk  it  over. 


4-C   COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  "4-C"  College,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, dedicated  their  new  building 
Thursday.  February  10,  1921.  This 
building  was  occupied  for  school  pur- 
poses with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term,  September  (i. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in 
height,  built  of  brick  and  tile  with 
Bedford  stone  trimming.  The  first 
floor  is  used  for  the  "4-C"  Cafeteria, 
the  second  floor  has  the  Shorthand 
Assembly  rooms  and  offices,  and  the 
third  floor  has  the  bookkeeping  and 
General  Assembly.  More  than  14,000 
square  feet  are  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

The  Madison  Democrat  of  February 
11  has  a  column  and  a  half  write-up 
of  the  institution,  and  speaks  very 
highly  of  G.  E.  Spohn,  president  of 
the  College.  Mr.  Spohn  bought  an 
interest  in  this  school  in  1003  and  has 
been  connected  with  it  ever  since. 
More  than  20,000  students  have  been 
enrolled  since  the  beginning  and 
nearly  500  are  enrolled  at  the  present 
time. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  MARSHALL 

A-lhambra,   California 


A  Five  Hundred  MUe  Joy-Ride 
rha't's  the  distance  as  the  bird  flies, 
ovided  il  is  a  sure-winged,  sober- 
minded  bird  with 
nothing  else  on  its 
mind  but  its  objective. 
Bu't  if  you  figure  by 
Southern  Pacific  mil- 
cage,  it  is  around 
seven  hundred  and  if 
you  judge  by  your 
depleted  pocket-book, 
it  is  over  two  thous- 
and. Anyway  you 
figure  it,  and  whether  you  travel  with 
wings  or  feet  or  car-wheels,  it  is  some 
hike  from  the  orange  country  down  in 
latitude  thirty-four  to  the  Humboldt 
redwood  forests,  away  up  beyond 
1  irty-one.  That  is  the  joyous  journey 
I  have  just  started  upon,  and  it  is 
the  first  long  jaunt  I  have  made  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  when  I  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  train-schedules, 
sales  prospects  or  time-limits.  O, 
I  ibi  rty,  how  precious  art  thou  to  the 
released  business  traveler  who  is  at 
last  permitted  to  travel  without  hav- 
ing his  daily  seat  or  bis  nightly  pillow 
stuffed  with  torturous,  prickly,  diollar- 
mai  ks ! 

1  have  already  given  two  weeks  to 
this  wondrous  end-to-end  journey 
through  glorious  California,  and  my 
alleged  mind  is  so  full  of  its  vivid  ex- 
periences that  I  can  write  of  nothing 
else   till    I    tell   you  about  it. 

The  start  was  from  Los  Angeles 
on  a  golden  morning  in  early  March. 
h  was  a  local  train  without  Pullman's 
or  diner,  and  sltopped  impartially  at 
all  stations.  I  was  glad  of  this.  It 
was  a  piquant  experience  to  exchange 
the  starchy,  gold-spangled,  high- 
nosed  bunch  who  travel  de  luxe  in 
Pullmans,  for  real  folks  such  as 
bronzed  ranchers,  husky  ditchers,  and 
cat-boys.  Xow,  I'll  wager  you  any- 
thing you  like  'that  you  do  not  know 
what  cat-boys  are.  Possibly  you  know 
about  caterpillar  tractors,  those  moil- 
strous  machines  that  run  on  'endless 
chain  treads,  and  cross  the  fields  with 
tlie  power  and  assurance  of  twenty 
elephants,  dragging  after  them  disk 
"f  gang  plows  that  stir  up 
the  bowels  of  the  soil  in  fonty-foot 
strips.  Well,  the  cat-boys  are  the  en- 
gineers who  drive  those  big  steel  in- 
sects. Mostly  they  learned  how  by 
irery  similar  machines  in  chas- 
ing the  Germans  out  of  France.  They 
are  worth  knowing,  are  these  big- 
InH.tr.  1,  red  gilled  lads,  and  a  lot  bet- 
ter company  than  any  college  profes- 
sor I've  ever  met  up  with. 

The  local  train  has  other  advan't- 
i  thi  happj  traveler  who  does 
not  care  a  whoop  where  he  i-.  going 
or  when  he  yets  there.  There  are  in 
closed  vi  jtibu'le  doi irs  ti >  keep  you 
from  ju  tping  ofl  whenever  tin-  train 
stops   to   rest,  which   it  does  at   nearly 


every  side-track.  So  there  were  plenty 
of  chances  for  me  to  scurry  out  into 
the  desert  for  a  nearer  view  of  certain 
queer  cactuses,  or  scramble  up  a  hill- 
side to  kidnap  various  brilliant  flow- 
ers that  were  new  to  my  botanic  lore. 
1  )ur  way  led  first  up  through  the  rich 
fields  and  orchards  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Valley,  then,  into  the  rugged 
passes  of  the  Sierra  Madres,  barren 
but  for  grey  sage  brush  and  scrubby 
live-oak,  and  then  out  into  the  north- 
ern stretches  of  the  great  Mojave 
Desert,  its  brown  sands  unrelieved 
except  for  the  occasional  near  forests 
of  stubby  yucca  palms.  Two  hours 
more,  and  we  are  crawling  up  among 
the  wild  cliffs  of  the  Tehatchepe,  the 
range  that  forms  the  southern  rim  of 
the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  is 
worth  some  discomfort  to  go  through 
the  famous  "Tehachepe  Loop"  by  day- 
light. The  train  makes  the  circuit  of 
a  lofty  mountain  and  then  crosses  its 
trail  by  plunging  into  a  tunnel  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  tracks  upon 
which  it  was  running  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  The  scenery  about  this 
pass   is   awesome   beyond    description. 

After  coasting  delightfully  for  sev- 
eral hours  down  through  winding, 
flower-decked  mountain  valleys,  we 
are  oult  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  at  nine-thirty,  pull 
into  Fresno,  my  first  stop.  The 
metropolis  of  the  Land  of  Raisins,  is 
a  big,  cleanly,  snappy  roomy  town  of 
sixty  thousand.  It  appears  rather 
proud  of  itself,  as  well  it  may.  for  it 
nestles  like  a  ro'se  in  a  vast  area  of 
garden  richness  teeming  with  a  wealth 
thatt  would  make  old  Croesus  look 
like  a  piker.. 

All  western  business  school  men 
know  Frank  Gardner.  For  twenty 
years  or  so  'he  was  one  of  the  brainy 
bundh  who  managed  the  Heald  Asso- 
ciated Colleges  of  California.  A  few 
years  back,  Frank  took  over  the  fine 
Heald  school  at  Fresno  as  his  indi- 
vidual property.  But  Frank  is  too 
effervescent  a  hustler  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  one  enterprise. 
He  got  to  making  ventures  in  Fresno 
real  estate,  and  very  soon  had  a  neat 
little  fortune  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Last  year  he  sold  bis  Fresno 
school  to  Messrs.  Shrewsbury  and 
Hildebrand,  two  bright  fellows  who 
had  been  teaching  for  him  for  sev- 
eral years.  They  are  making  the 
school  better  than  ever,  while  Frank 
occupies  himself  with  bis  fig  ranch 
and  other  land  projects.  He  at  once 
bundled  me  into  his  big  car,  and  took 
me  on  a  forty-mile  run  among  the  fat 
fruit  farms.  There  were  enough  of 
these,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  feed  grapes* 
peaches,  figs  and  olives  to  the  whole 
inhabited  world,  with  some  millions 
of  barrels  of  grape  juice  t<'  wash  it 
down  with. 

1  w,as  especially  interested  in  the 
fig  industry,  which  promises  ere  long 
to  win  the  spot-light  position  on  the 
Fresno  fruit  stage.  Reason  is  that 
Fresno  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  the  big  fat  sundried  figs  drop 
to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
s  n  weighing  out  sixty  per  cent 
sugar,    and    nothing    to    do    but    pick 


them  up.  And  the  fig  is  the  only 
tress  that  has  absolutely  no  insect 
pests.  Nevertheless,  this  superfig  is 
not  in  the  business  of  giving  people 
something  for  nothing.  It  refuses 
to  yield  any  fruit  at  all  unless  it  is 
coddled  by  the  experts  in  a  way  that 
is  as  mysterious  as  it  is  exasperating. 
The  fig  tree  bears  no  flowers,  the 
baby  figs  appearing  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  ,and  apparently,  without  the 
agency  of  any  sex  process.  In  the 
case  of  the  black  fig  and  some  other 
unimportant  varieties,  these  little  figs 
will  mature  into  passable  fruit  with- 
out any  outside  help.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  commercial  fig,  they  will  not  do 
so,  unless  "fertilized"  through  the 
agency  of  certain  tiny  gnat-like  insects 
which  have  to  be  bred  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  first  grow  on  a  special 
kind  of  tree  (which  bears  no  fruit  of 
its  own)  in  litltle  buds  called  "capri." 
When  these  are  about  as  big  as  a 
hazelnut,  they  are  picked  off  and  put 
in  little  wooden  baskets  and  hung  up 
in  the  other  fig  trees.  After  a  time 
the  little  gnats  emerge  from  the  capri, 
get  busy  with  the  fig  bud'lets  of  the 
tree  where  they  are  placed,  and  then 
and  only  then,  if  nothing  goes  wrong, 
you  will  have  a  crop  of  figs.  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  the  old  Arabs 
or  Persians  or  Babylonians  or  who- 
ever it  was  who  found  all  this  out 
some  thousands  of  years  ago.  How 
long  do  you  think  you  would  have  to 
live  before  you  would  solve  such  a 
biological  puzzle  as  this? 

Brother  Gardner  is  successfully  wet- 
nursing  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  this 
uncanny  fruit,  and  the  billions  of  little 
gnat'lets  probably  regard  him  as  their 
Deity.  Incidentally,  their  offerings 
are  likely  to  land  him  soon  in  a  top- 
notch  home  on  Easy  Street,  which  he 
mighty  well  deserves. 

My  half-day  ride  down  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  to  the  cities  around  tht 
Golden  Gate,  began  early  in  the 
morning,  just  as  daybreak  in  fact. 
The  skies  were  clear  as  crystal,  and 
long  before  the  sun  appeared  over 
Mt.  Whitney,  sixty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, the  rosy  background  of  the 
dawn  was  serrated  with  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Langly,  Baxter,  Darwin, 
Humphreys  and  others.  It  was- easy 
to  see  why  'the  imaginative  Spaniards 
called  this  matchless  range  "Sierra 
Nevada,"    (The   Saw   of   Snow). 

As  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  lusli 
fields  and  orchrads  of  this  occidental 
Garden  of  Eden  came  out  with  ever 
increasing  loveliness.  Peach  and  plum 
and  apple  and  apricot  were  in  the 
flush  of  their  first  blooming,  and  the 
massing  in  of  their  exquisite  pinks 
and  whites  was  happily  relieved  by 
the  almost  blue-green  of  the  alfalfa 
Drab  lines  of  the  rangy  eucalyptus 
were  offset  by  the  dark  verdure  of 
the  Monterey  cypress,  while  every  lit- 
tle brook,  and  the  larger  streams  as 
well,  were  feathered  with  the  tender 
gre'nery  of  the  new-budded  willows 
and  alder.  And  at  this  radiant  hour, 
my  far  away  eastern  friends  had  not 
yet  begun  to  dream  that  Spring  was 
on   her   way! 

My   account    of   the    Bay   cities   and 
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my  joyous  week  among  them  must  be 
left  for  another  meandering.  Per- 
haps I  may  explain  that  the  trip  I  am 
at  present  describing  is  the  first  leg 
of  an  all-summer  hike  into  the  moun- 
tain lands  of  Northern  California,  a 
region  little  known  to  the  average 
tourist,  ana  out  of  which  I  hope  for 
some  varied  experiences  worth  the 
telling  to  the  EDUCATOR  family. 

Mastering  the  Practical,  or  utilitar- 
Mechanics  of  ian,  arithmetic  has 
Arithmetic  two     phases:    first, 

facility  (including 
both  rapidity  and  accuracy)  in  the 
manipulations  of  numbers;  second, 
technical  knowledge  as  to  their  ap- 
plication. Neither  of  these  phases,  as 
I  have  tried  to  show  in  a  previous 
article,  have  much  to  do  with  arith- 
metic, in  its  function  as  a  developer 
of  the  child's  logical  faculty.  The 
natural  and  necessary  tendency  in 
commercial  arithmetic  is  to  emphasize 
the  mechanical  and  eliminate  the  ra- 
tional or  logical.  Clerks,  artisans  and 
engineers  work  with  tables  and  for- 
mulas, having  but  scant  time  for  whys 
and  wherefores.  Because  of  this,  cer- 
tain extremely  "practical"  persons 
contend  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
arithmetic  that  is  worth  while;  and 
your  very  academic  schoolmaster,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  scant  respect  for 
"the  mere  rules  and  formulas"  of  the 
practical  arithmetician.  Both  attitudes 
are  wrong. 

In  the  ideal  course  in  arithmetic, 
according  to  my  view,  the  learner 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
logical  processes  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  give  him  intensive  training 
in  the  technical  applications.  There  is 
no  good  served  that  I  can  see  in 
working  up  youngsters  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  to.  a  "wire  edge"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fast  addition,  short  processes, 
etc.,  or  of  dinning  into  them  such 
technical  matters  as  partial  payments, 
bank  discount,  brokerage,  equation  of 
payments,  etc.  The  "wire  edge"-  will 
be  dulled  long  before  he  needs  to 
make  a  living  by  fast  adding,  and  he 
will  forget  all  about  the  technic  of 
the  counting-room  long  before  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  use  it. 

But  the  time  does  come,  and  usually 
in  the  business  school  or  the  night 
school,  when  the  youth  must  have 
the  intensive  training  that  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  hold  his  own  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  business  office.  In 
Classes  of  this  kind,  the  learner  should 
be  required  to  do  a  lot  of  things  with 
numbers,  that  he  should  not  be 
troubled  with  during  the  formative 
period  of  his  schooling.  He  should 
now  be  drilled  to  rapidity  and  accur- 
acy, not  only  in  ajll  four  of  the  "fun- 
damental rules,"  but  in  the  accurate 
reading  of  whole  numbers  and  deci- 
mals. In  a  test  given  not  long  ago 
to  fifty  students  in  a  commercial  high 
school  class,  not  one  of  them  could 
read  the  expression,  ".00080lVn-" 

As  a  rule,  there  is  little  to  criticise 
in  the  way  addition  is  taught  in  most 
business  schools,  but  in  some,  there  is 
dissipation  of  time  and  effort  in  at- 
tempting   double-column    adding,    the 


"instantaneous"  adding  of  ilarge  num- 
bers and  other  "stunts"  being  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  ordinary  student 
mind.  The  trick  of  "picking  up  and 
holding"  combinations  of  nines  and 
tens  is  also  frequently  "overworked" 
by  instructors  who  are  themselves 
clever  in  this  sort  of  thing.  To  me  it 
seems  better  to  keep  to  the  ordinary 
consecutive  adding  of  numbers  in 
single  columns,  with  a  steady  pres- 
sure in  the  direction  of  accuracy  and 
rapidity,  than  to  indulge  in  this  arith- 
metical pyrotechnics,  which  only  a 
negligible  percentage  of  the  students 
can  master. 

To  many  business  employees,  quick 
subtraction  is  a  more  important  mat- 
ter than  quick  adding.  A  customer 
tenders  $5  or  $10  to  pay  a  bill  for, 
say  $3.47.  The  clerk  ought  to  be  able 
to  name  the  amount  of  change  in- 
stantly and  mechanically.  This  power 
can  be  acquired  by  much  drill  on  the 
complementary  numbers  that  com- 
pose  100. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  work  in 
multiplication  and  division,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  ordinary  student's 
knowledge  of  boh  the  synthesis  and 
anal.v-.is  of  the  smaller  composite 
numbers  should  be  greatly  broadened'*' 
AH  multiplication  combinations  that 
produce  a  product  not  greater  than 
100  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
The  ordinary  student  from  the  public 
schools  knows  only  the  combinations 
given  in  the  multiplication  table  up  to 
twelve  times  twelve.  Now,  there  are 
twenty-six  composite  numbers  less 
than  100,  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
ordinary  multiplication  table.  To 
master  these,  the  table  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  number  products 
up  to  100.  Thus  the  "two  line"  should 
not  stop  at  "two  times  twelve"  but 
should  be  continued  to  "two  times 
fifty,"  the  "three  line"  to  "three  times 
thirty-three."  the  "four  line"  to  "four 
times  twenty-five,"  and  so  on.  This 
is  most  important  to  sales  people  in 
making  extensions.  Quantities  and 
prices  have  no  respect  for  the  multi- 
plication table.  Seven  yards  of  braid 
at  thirteen  cents  is  quite  as  likely  to 
come  up,  as  six  yards  at  twelve  cents. 
In  operations  involving  cancelation, 
it  is  often  very  helpful  to  recognize 
as  factorable,  such  numbers  as  51,  87, 
(>9,  91,  and  the  like;  also,  to  know  at 
sight  all  the  prime  numbers  under  100. 
I  have  set  the  conservative  product 
limit  at  100,  but  it  might  profitably 
be  extended  to  125.  or  po'S'sibily  in 
some  classes,  to  150.  Ready  famil- 
iarity with  the  smaller  numbers  pays 
big  dividends  when  the  student  faces 
the  arithmetic  of  business  and  ac- 
counting.    Time   is   money. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  as  much  re- 
spect as  I  should  have  for  much  of  ■ 
the  stuff  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
"rapid  calculation"  or  "short  pro- 
cesses." Maybe  this  is  because  I  never 
could,  to  save  my  life,  remember  the 
tenth  of  these  that  I  had  crammed 
into  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  or  to  think 
to  apply  those  that  I  did  remember 
when  there  happened  to  come  up  a 
chance  to  do  so.  I  have  also  found 
a    lot    of    other    people    "in    the    same 


boat"  with  me  in  this  matter.  You 
remember  Lincoln's  equivocal  en- 
dorsement of  the  patent  churn,  "for 
anybody  who  likes  that  sort  of  a 
tiling.  I  believe  that  is  just  the  sort 
of  a  thing  he  would  like."  That  is 
the  way  I  have  felt  when  I  have 
watched  a  fellow  under  a  torch  at  a 
street-corner  "demonstrating"  certain 
wonders  in  figuring  all  of  which,  and 
many  more  were  duly  explained  in  a 
five-cent  book  which  his  wondering 
auditors  "could  have  for  the  small 
sum  of  fifty  cents."  A  lot  of  curious 
and  striking  things  can  be  done  with 
figures,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  them 
are  commercially  profitable,  other- 
wise, the  fellows  who  are  retailing 
them  would  not  look  seedy.  Aside 
from  the  time-saving  involved  in  ali- 
quot parts,  (which,  of  course,  are 
most  important),  I  recall  but  one  of 
these  "short  cuts"  that  I  have  found 
to  be  of  practical  use.  This  is  in  mul- 
tiplications where  one  of  the  factors 
is  a  number  within  two  or  three  units 
of  100,  1000,  etc.  Applications  of  this 
short  cut  are  frequent  enough  to 
make  its  use  both  a  time-saver  and  a 
convenience. 

My  next  and  last  article  of  this  ser- 
ies will  deal  with  some  of  the  useful 
as  well  as  useless  things  included  in 
the   category    of    technical   arithmetic. 

A.  C.  VAN  SANT 

A.  C.  Van  Sant,  prominent  reporter, 
commercial  teacher,  and  publisher  of 
commercial  texts  died  March  30,  1021, 
at  his  home  in  Omaha,   Nebr. 

Mr.  Van  Sant  was  born  July  1,  1832. 
After  completing  his  general  educa- 
tion he  became  a  dentist  and  followed 
this  profession   for  ten  years. 

During  this  time  he  spent  much  of 
his  leisure  in  studying  shorthand,  and 
from  1863  to  1865  he  was  official  re- 
porter for  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
During  this  stirring  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  he  had  many 
interesting  experiences,  among  others 
that  of  reporting  the  famous  Gettys- 
burg speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1888  Mr.  Van  Sant  opened  the 
first  stenographic  bureau  in  Omaha, 
and  in  1891  established  the  Van  Sant 
School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing. He  spent  much  time  in  improv- 
ing methods  of  teaching  typewriting, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  what 
we  call  "touch  typewriting."  using  all 
four  fingers  of  both  hands  instead  of 
two  or  three  fingers  which  had  been 
used  up  to  that  time. 

The  demand  for  his  lesson  outlines 
was  so  great  that  in  lsiis  he  estab- 
lished the  Van  Sant  Publishing  Com- 
pany. In  1010  he  sold  his  school  and 
since  that  time  has  given  all  his  time 
to   the   publishing  business. 


Miss  Ella  R.  Goodsir,  for  some  years 
commercial  teacher  in  the  Liberty,  N. 
Y.,  High  School,  is  to  teach  book- 
keeping in  the  High  School  at  Nyack, 
N.  Y.,  the  coming  year. 

Ralph  W.  March,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Girard 
College.    Philadelphia. 
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The  Commercial  Teaching  Profession 

A  symposium  on  various  phases  of  the  present  outlook  for  commercial  teachers, 

covering  the  demand  for  teachers,  salaries  that  are  offered,  subjects  that 

should  be  taught,  methods  of  preparation  and  outlook  for  the  future 


On  March  1  a  letter  was  sent  to 
business  college  men,  publishers  of 
commercial  text  books,  managers  of 
Teachers'  Agencies  and  others  in  a 
position  to  know  the  outlook  for  com- 
mercial teachers.  The  important  par- 
agraphs are  as  follows: 

We  want  to  place  the  facts  re- 
garding the  demand  for  commer- 
cial teachers  and  the  outlook  for 
commercial  education  before 
teachers,  both  present  and  pros- 
p  e  c  t  i  v  e,  employers,  teachers' 
agencies,  and  teacher-training 
schools,    so    that — 

Teachers  will  feel  it  worth 
while  to  make  better  prepara- 
tion. 

Many  more  young  men  and 
young  women  will  decide  to  en- 
ter  the    profession. 

Employers  will  demand  high- 
class  teachers,  and  pay  them 
what   they   are    worth. 

Teachers'  agencies  will  be 
better  able  to  serve  both  teach- 
ers  and   employers. 

Commercial  teacher  -  training 
schools  will  offer  courses  to  fit 
their  graduates  for  the  best- 
paying  positions   that  are   open. 

Your  comment  on  the  following 
topics  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated. If  we  may  mention  your 
name,  we   shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Present  Demand  for  Com- 
mercial Teachers.  (Number — 
subjects  to  be  taught — salar- 
ies.) 

Outlook  for  the  future.  (Same 
topics  as  above — Public  Schools 
— Private    Schools.) 

Name  the  two  or  three  sub- 
jects for  which  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  secure  well-qualified 
teachers. 

Suggestions  as  to  preparation 
teachers  should  make  in  order 
to  secure  advancement  to  the 
best  positions.  Qualities  to  cul- 
tivate— 'subjects  to  master. 

Answers  were  received  from  a  great 
many  persons.  The  limitations  of  our 
space  make  it  impossible  to  publish 
these  replies  in  full,  and  it  seems  ad- 
\  isable  to  group  the  answers  accord- 
ing to  topics.  In  some  cases  this  may 
do  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the 
author  by  taking  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph  out   of   its   setting. 

The  thanks  of  our  readers  are  due 
the  men  who  prepared  the  answers. 


Without  an  exception  every  per- 
son who  replied,  reported  a  big 
demand  for   commercial   teachers. 

"There  is  a  shortage  of  Commercial 
Teachers  in  this  vicinity."  —  W.  H. 
Stautzenberger,  805  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Toledo,   Ohio 

"Our  experience  convinces  me  that 
the  present  demand  for  commercial 
teachers  very  greatly  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply." 

A    prominent    but    modest    man 

who    requests    that    his    name    be 

omitted.      You    are    allowed    one 

guess.     (Two  persons  contributed 

under    these    conditions.) 

"The  problem  of  preparing  teachers 
qualified  to  handle  commercial  sub- 
jects is  most  urgent.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  supply  of  commercial 
teachers  has  never  equaled  the  de- 
mand. While  the  present  time  finds 
the  country  with  a  surplus  of  labor- 
ers, nothing  has  happened  to  increase 
the  available  number  of  properly 
trained  commercial  teachers." — Henry 
J.  Holm,  Principal,  Gregg  School, 
Chicago. 

"Our  own  demand  for  commercial 
teachers  is  not  quite  as  great  as  last 
year  and  two  years  ago.  There  are 
"fewer  changes  in  our  own  teaching 
force.  Many  teachers  are  returning 
to  teaching  after  a  year  or  two  of 
work  at  other  occupations.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  the  field  is  over- 
crowded." —  Harlan  Eugene  Read, 
Pres'dent,  Brown's  Busmess  Colleges, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Public  and  private  schools  need 
thousands  of  commercial  teachers  for 
September.  The  demand  exceeds  the 
supply  by  thousands.  Because  of  this 
inequality  in  the  eternal  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  almost  any  person  who 
can  teach  anything  Commercial,  may." 
— D.  H.  Cook,  Manager,  National 
Teachers'  Agency,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"The  demand  for  commercial  teach- 
ers has  never  been  so  great  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  This  demand  in- 
cludes teachers  for  the  whole  range 
of  commercial  subjects.  Teachers  of 
the  elementary  subjects,  bookkeeping, 
arithmetic,  penmanship,  stenography, 
typewriting,  business  English  and 
correspondence  are  sought  after,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  stronger  demand 
than  ever  for  teachers  of  advanced 
bookkeeping,  accounting,  commercial 
law  and  economics." — W.  C.  Wallace, 
Director,  Department  of  Methods  in 
Commercial  Education,  New  York 
University. 

"The  demand  for  commercial  teach- 
ers is  greater  now  than  ever  in  the 
history    of   our   country.     The   World 


War  placed  the  United  States  forward 
in  the  matter  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, and  the  call  for  qualified  instruc- 
tors in  all  the  commercial  branches 
has  yet  to  be  met.  We  are  told  by 
those  who  have  given  the  situation  a 
careful  study  that  with  all  the  present 
means  of  furnishing  training  this  gen- 
eration cannot  supply  the  demand. 
This  means  that  those  who  are  well 
trained  will  be  assured  of  a  profession 
not  crowded." — M.  M.  Newsom,  Di- 
rector, Teachers'  Professional  Col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C. 

OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  is  very  bright — for 
those  who  are  well  prepared.  The 
reply  from  Mr.  Read  is  especially 
apt  in  the  present  situation. 

"The  future  is  going  to  see  a  greater 
demand  for  these  teachers  but  they 
will  have  to  be  better  teachers.  The 
public  schools  are  increasing  their 
commercial  sections — the  number  of 
private  schools  hasn't  grown  smaller. 
Perhaps  the  private  school  will  de- 
mand a  more  versatile  teacher  and  a 
better  prepared  one  in  the  future. 
Salaries  will  increase  with  abilities." — 
G.  S.  Kimball,  Kimball  Teachers' 
Agency,  New  York  City. 

"As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future  in 
public  schools,  the  demand  will  not  be 
supplied  until  there  is  a  greater  num- 
ber of  commercial  teachers  who  are 
college  graduates  or  who  have  at  least 
two  years  of  normal  training  above 
the  high  school,  and  teachers  of  this 
type  will  not  be  available  until  sal- 
aries are  better.  This  will  also  apply 
to  the  better  grade  private  schools. 
Private  schools  which  do  not  make 
any  special  requirements  as  to  educa- 
tional qualifications  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  secure  teachers  without 
much  difficultv."— LaVerne  A.  Wilson, 
President,  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

"Investigation  through  our  Employ- 
ment Managers  and  through  Teach- 
ers, Principals  and  Superintendents  of 
Schools,  demonstrates  that  the  busi- 
ness man  is  demanding  a  more  com- 
petent graduate  than  has  heretofore 
been  procurable.  Her  lack  of  exper- 
ience is  not  so  important  to  him  as 
the  lack  of  the  essentials  in  corres- 
pondence work,  such  as  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  English,  grammar, 
pronunciation,  spelling,  definitions, 
synonyms,  punctuation,  letter  context 
and  form,  and  a  higher  rated  speed  in 
typewriting  and  shorthand  than  is 
now  demanded  by  the  school  require- 
ments."— C.  P.  Hanson,  Mgr.,  Educa- 
tional Dept.,  The  Dictaphone,  New 
York  City. 
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"The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very 
bright — something  has  happened  with- 
ing  the  last  year  or  two  —  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  it  is — but  it  has 
produced  and  is  producing  a  more 
zealous  type  of  teacher.  Since  the 
recent  "better  wage"  propaganda,  the 
real  mission  of  the  school  teacher  is 
more  highly  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  teacher  thinks  more  high- 
ly  of   his    mission. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  very  deep  seated 
and  basic,  like  most  of  the  other  great 
revolutions  of  opinion  that  have 
found  their  basis  in  the  "after-the-war 
thought"  of  mankind.  The  world  in 
general  is  coming  to  realize  that  the 
'biggest  thing  in  the  growth  of  civili- 
zation is  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  race.  If  the  world  is  to  go 
forward  and  not  backward,  the  next 
l  generation  must  be  better  than  this, 
and  must  know  more. 

"Comparatively  speaking,  religious 
and  political  leaders  are  losing  power, 
i.  e.,  compared  to  teachers;  educa- 
tional  leaders  are  gaining  power. 

"This  is  specifically  true,  and  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  business  college. 
The  commercial  school  got  its  first 
great  impetus  after  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  receiving  its  second  great  impetus 
now. 

"Business  Colleges  were  once  called 
"scavengers  of  education."  The  scav- 
engers have  forced  the  canaries  to 
revise  their  entire  educational  pro- 
gram. Now,  both  are  being  metamor- 
phosed into  eagles. 

"The  power  of  education  is  receiv- 
ing greater  public  acknowledgement 
than  ever  before  in  its  history." — 
Harlan  Eugene  Read,  President, 
Brown's  Business  Colleges,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

SALARIES 

The  salaries  of  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects  compare  favor- 
ably with  salaries  paid  teachers 
of  other  subjects,  and  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  they  will 
continue  to  increase  even  though 
prices  and  wages  in  general 
should   fall. 

"Salaries  are  increasing — it  is  easy 
today  to  place  teachers  at  $2500  or 
$3000 — five  years  or  ten  years  ago  it 
couldn't  be  done."  —  G.  S.  Kimball, 
Kimball  Teachers'  Agency,  New  York 
City. 

"Wages  are  higher  than  before,  and 
while  the  industries  must  reduce  their 
wage  scale  to.  meet  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions,  teachers'  wages  will 
remain  stable  with  a  steady  though 
perhaps  slow  increase." — Rodney  P. 
Wing,  Pan  -  American  Teachers' 
Agency,  Cear  Rapids,  Iowa. 

"Salaries  are  much  better  than  for- 
merly. The  Methods  Department  of 
the  University  has  had  many  calls 
during  the  past  few  months  for  teach- 
I  ers  ranging  from  beginners  to  those 
qualified  to  supervise  the  work  of 
others.  The  salaries  ranged  from 
$1  .-.on  to  $4000."— W.  C.  Wallace,  Di- 
rector,   Department    of    Methods    in 


Commercial     Education,     New     York 
University. 

"Salaries  of  commercial  teachers 
will  probably  be  somewhat  higher  al- 
though there  is  an  indication  in  var- 
ious section  of  the  country,  especially 
farming  sections,  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  salaries  for  next  year." — 
LaVerne  A.  Wilson,  President,  Ellis 
Publishing  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"The  day  of  the  cheap  teacher  is 
past.  High  schools  and  private  com- 
mercial schools  need  assistant  teach- 
ers whose  education,  personality  and 
ambition  make  *  them  logical  candi- 
dates  for  promotion  to  the  highest 
places." 

A    prominent   but   modest   man 

who    requests    that    his    name    be 

omitted.      You    are    allowed    one 

guess.     (Two  persons  contributed 

under  these  conditions.) 

"The  introduction  of  higher  ac- 
counting and  business  administration 
in  the  stronger  private  schools  is 
making  a  demand  for  a  superior  qual- 
ity of  commercial  teacher — those  with 
college  degrees,  or  in  lieu  of  these. 
with  extra  good  personality  and 
teaching  ability.  The  pay  for  this 
class  of  help  runs  from  $2,000  to 
$3,500  a  year.  Outside  of  this  line  the 
salaries  offered  run  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  a  year,  depending  upon  the 
conditions.  A  few  offers  run  to  $2,400 
to  S:.>,.-,00  a  year."  —  A.  E.  Howell, 
President,  McLachlan  Business  Uni- 
versity, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

SUBJECTS 

Bookkeeping,  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  still  the  big  three 
in  commercial  education,  although 
several  replies  mentioned  higher 
accounting,  and  one  in  particular 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  pen- 
manship. There  is  nothing  in 
these  replies  to  indicate  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  the  newer  sub- 
jects. 

"Gregg  —  Penmanship  —  Book- 
keeping." —  R.  R.  Alexander,  North- 
western Teachers'  Agency,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

"It  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient teachers  to  handle  shorthand, 
touch  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping." 
—  Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal,  Gregg 
School,  Chicago. 

"Probably  the  teachers  most  diffi- 
cult to  secure  are  penmen,  and  the 
higher  accounting;  or  general  teach- 
er^ who  can  also  teach  these  sub- 
jects."— A.  E.  Howell,  President,  Mc- 
Lachlan Business  University,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

"The  subjects  she  should  master  are 
those  of  letter-writing,  shorthand. 
typing,  and  business  practice,  backed 
by  actual  experience  in  an  office." — 
C.  P.  Hanson,  Mgr.  Educational  Dept., 
The  Dictaphone,  New  York  City. 

"Teachers  of  Accounting  may  re- 
ceive whatever  they  are  worth  in  any 
state.  Commercial  Arithmetic  and 
Geography,  Penmanship,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Gregg  Stenography  are  much  in 
demand." — D.  H.  Cook,  Manager,  Na- 


tonal  Teachers'  Agency,  Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

"Shorthand  and  Typewriting  well 
mastered  will  afford  a  teacher  the  as- 
surance of  a  fine  position.  A  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping,  business  law, 
commercial  correspondence,  business 
arithmetic,  office  management,  and 
business  psychology  will  be  valuable 
adjuncts." — M.  M.  Newsom,  Direc- 
tor, Teachers'  Professional  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Some  of  the  more  progr 
schools  are  introducing  new  subjects 
into  the  commercial  course,  such  as 
Business  Organization,  Salesmanship, 
Retail  Selling,  Foreign  Trade,  etc.,  but 
the  average  commercial  teacher  has 
to  teach  the  old  stand-bys  brought 
down  to  modern  application." — C.  S. 
Kimball,  Kimball  Teachers'  Agency, 
New  York  City. 

"There  are  a  number  of  "would-be" 
teachers  of  bookkeeping,  but  the  de- 
mand now  calls  for  men  and  women 
who  can  teach  Accounting,  Income 
Tax  Law,  Business  Law,  and  Busi- 
ness Economics.  This  calls  for  a 
higher  type  of  teachers  than  usually 
to  be  found.  It  demands  men  and 
women  who  have  at  least  a  college 
degree  and  in  addition  at  least  three 
years'  training  in  Accounting  result- 
ing in  a  B.  C.  S.  and  C.  P.  A.  degree. 
Men  of  this  caliber  can  rest  assured 
of  a  position  with  a  salary  commen- 
surate."— M.  M.  Newsom,  Director, 
Teachers'  Professional  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

"Judging  from  the  calls  made  upon 
us,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  well 
qualified  teachers  of  bookkeeping  than 
of  any  other  commercial  subject.  At 
least,  we  have  more  calls  for  book- 
keeping teachers  than  for  teachers  of 
other  commercial  subjects.  High 
grade  teachers  of  commercial  English 
are  also  hard  to  find.  The  present 
need  is  for  teachers  with  a  broad  gen- 
eral -knowledge  of  commercial  sub- 
jects with  special  preparation  in  cer- 
tain lines.  For  example:  A  teacher 
of  bookkeeping  should  not  only  be 
able  to  teach  bookkeeping  but  should 
know  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
bookkeeping  course."  —  LaVerne  A. 
Wilson,  President,  Ellis  Publishing 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
commercial  teacher  who  is  to  make  a 
success  of  his  work  and  win  promo- 
tion must  get  the  proper  training.  In 
order  to  teach  even  a  little  he  must 
know  much.  He  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  accounting,  law,  finance, 
economics  and  business  English,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  subjects  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  handle,  he  has  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  related  field  and  is 
able  to  bring  about  a  proper  correla- 
tion among  the  various  commercial 
subjects.  It  is  hard  to  find  really  good 
teachers  of  such  subjects  as  advanced 
bookkeeping,  accounting,  commerce 
and  industry  and  commercial  law. 
M  a  n  y  graduates  .of  commercial 
courses  go  on  to  university  schools 
of  commerce,  and  the  entrance  re- 
quirements  are   being   steadliy   raised. 
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The  secondary  schools  must  strength- 
en their  courses  ill  these  subjects  if 
pupils  are  to  enter  these  higher  insti- 
tutions and  maintain  themselves  in 
their  work." — W.  C.  Wallace,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Methods  in  Com- 
mercial Education,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

"The  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
continue  to  be  those  that  constitute 
the  basis  of  efficient  commercial  train- 
ing, namely,  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting, shorthand,  Gregg  and  Pit- 
man systems,  touch  typewriting,  com- 
mercial English  and  correspondence, 
commercial  law,  commercial  arith- 
metic, rapid  calculation,  business  pen- 
manship and  spelling.  Teachers  com- 
petent to  give  efficient  instruction  in 
these  subjects,  who  are  eligible  to 
teach  in  the  commercial  departments 
of  approved  high  schools  and  who  are 
also  qualified  to  take  a  class  in  eco- 
nomics, commercial  geography,  high 
school  mathematics,  English,  Latin, 
French,  science  are  particularly  de- 
sired by  some  school  boards. 

"fn  the  private  commercial  schools 
a  similar  grade  of  teachers  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  the  commercial  sub- 
jects first  named  above  are  sought 
for." 

A  prominent  but  modest  man 
who  requests  that  his  name  be 
omitted.  You  are  allowed  one 
guess.  (Two  persons  contributed 
under  these  conditions.) 

Penmanship  and  English  are  sug- 
gested by  the  next  two  replies: 

"The  demand  usually  comes  for 
either  commercial  or  stenographic 
teachers;  but  to  be  among  the  best  in 
either  class  requires  a  knowledge  of 
penmanship  and  business  correspond- 
ence. Great  as  its  field  is,  the  writing 
machine  can  never  take  the  place  of 
the  pen  and  hand  for  all  purposes. 
Ornamental  penmanship  belongs  to 
the  professional  penman;  but  a  clear 
business  writing  should  be  the  accom- 
plishment of  every  person  who  as- 
pires to  a  position  as  a  commercial 
teacher  of  the   first  rank. 

"A  subject  much  neglected  but  at 
the  same  time  most  necessary  to 
either  a  commercial  or  stenographic 
teacher  is  business  correspondence. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
a  commercial  letter  as  taught  in  most 
schools  and  the  brief,  snappy,  conver- 
sational letter  in  the  business  office, 
as  between  the  old  single  entry  book- 
keeping and  the  system  we  now 
teach."— Rodney  P.  Wing,  Pan-Amer- 
ican Teachers'  Agency,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

"One  of  the  hardest  teachers  to  find 
is  the  one  who  can  write  and  who  can 
teach  writing.  It  is  more  important 
today  to  be  able  to  write  well  in  the 
business  world  than  it  was  tin  years 
ago.  You  will  find  that  it  is  difficult 
to  place  a  young  person  in  any  office 
or  store  position  unless  he  or  she  can 
write  legibly.  And  the  teachers  who 
can  write  and  teach  writing  are  be- 
coming scarce.  We  need  a  penman- 
ship revival. 


"Business  English  is  another  sub- 
ject that  the  average  teacher  knows 
nothing  about.  In  fact,  many  of  them 
don't  know  so  much  about  any  kind 
of  English.  Business  English  is  one 
of  the  important  subjects  in  the  com- 
mercial curriculum,  and  teachers 
should  be  well  prepared  to  teach  it. 
Many  teachers  cannot  handle  the  sub- 
ject of  Office  Practice — the  best  way 
to  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  that  is 
to  get  some  real  experience." — G.  S. 
Kimball,  Kimball  Teachers'  Agency, 
New  York  City. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    PREPARA- 
TION 

The  answers  received  empha- 
sized particularly  the  need  for  a 
good  general  education  and  the 
need  for  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
teach,  call  it  Pedagogy  or  the 
study  of  Human  Nature  or  what- 
ever you  will. 

"We  have  observed  that  the  better 
trained  girls  are  those  who  have  come 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  teach- 
ers with  practical  business  experience 
along  the  lines  taught;  therefore, 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
should  have  at  least  six  months,  (pre- 
ferably one  year)  of  actual  business 
experience  before  being  permitted  to 
teach." — C.  P.  Hanson,  Mgr.  Educa- 
tional Dept.,  The  Dictaphone,  New 
York  City. 

"There  is  a  marked  desire  for  com- 
mercial teachers  whose  education  is 
broad  and  thorough,  and  whose  ex- 
perience and  personality  justify  plac- 
ing them  in  positions  as  heads  or 
supervisors  of  departments.  For  this 
type  of  teacher  there  is  a  disposition 
to  pay  fully  adequate  salaries.  There 
are  proprietors  of  commercial  schools 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  very 
highest  salaries  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments who  are  able  to  make  their  de- 
partments second  to  none." 

A    prominent    but    modest    man 
who    requests    that    his    name    be 
omitted.      You    are    allowed    one 
guess.     (Two  persons  contributed 
under  these  conditions.) 
"As  to  the  preparation  which  teach- 
ers should  make  in  order  to  secure  ad- 
vancement   to    the    best    positions,   we 
do  not  see  how  any  teacher  with  less 
than    two    years    of    normal    training 
above   the   high   school   in   addition   to 
special  training  in  commercial  branch- 
es  can   hope   for   advancement    to   the 
best   positions.     Public  schools  espec- 
ially are  demanding  that  the  commer- 
cial   teachers    be    as    well    qualified    as 
the   other  high  school  teachers.     This 
means  in  most  states  an  A.  B.  degree, 
or   an   equivalent." — LaVerne   A.   Wil- 
son,   President,    Ellis    Publishing    Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"1  think  every  teacher — commercial 
or  otherwise  should  at  least  be  a 
college  or  normal  school  graduate  in 
the  academic  course.  Following  the 
ground  work  the  teacher  should  take 
uorl.  in  the  subjects  expected  to  be 
taught  and  in  pedagogy.  The  average 
teacher  is  not  prepared — it  is  impos- 
sible   to    expect    ordinary    high-school 


graduates  in  the  commercial  course  to  1 
make    good    teachers    as   some    school  I 
men  do.     The  teacher's  mission  is  the  I 
greatest  in   the  country  —  her  pupils 
form    the    citizens    of    tomorrow    and  I 
she  should  be  able  to  mould  character  ' 
as  well  as  train  the  mind.     The  ideal  ] 
commercial  teacher  should  have  a  col-  | 
lege     training,     special     work     in     the 
science   of   education,   some   real  busi- 
ness   experience    and    unbounded    en- 
thusiasm."— G.     S.     Kimball,     Kimball 
Teachers'   Agency,   New   York  City. 

STUDY  HUMAN  NATURE 

"The  qualities  to  be  cultivated  by  a] 
teacher  are  those  of  patience,  enthus-  I 
iasm  for  the  subject  and  the  student  " 
C.  P.  Hanson,  Mgr.  Educational  Dept., 
The  Dictaphone,  New  York  City. 

"Knowledge    of  subject   matter  will  '. 
not  alone,  of  course,  make  an  efficient 
teacher.     All  commercial  subjects  are  I 
highly    technical    in    nature,    and    the 
teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with     the     best     special     methods     ofl 
teaching  each  of  them..   Given  a  good 
knowledge    of    subject    matter,    ability 
to    teach    it    well,    a    strong    character] 
and      those      personal      qualifications 
which  will  enable  him  to  win  and  hold 
the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  I 
comes     in     contact,     the     commercial  J 
teacher   may   look   forward   with   con-, 
fidence   to  the   future;   and  those  who] 
take   pains   to   prepare   well   now,   will 
be   the   leaders   in   a   short   time." — W. 
C.   Wallace,    Director,   Department   of 
Methods    in    Commercial    Education, 
New  York  University. 

"In  my  mind  the  difficulty  in  secur-j 
ing  teachers  is  not  so  much  the  nature , 
of    the    subjects    taught    as    the    spirit  ' 
and  initiative  they  put,  or  do  not  put,  j 
into  their  work.    Teachers  often  know 
their    subjects    well,    but    it    costs    tool 
much    to    supervise    them,    and    often 
they  lack  the   ability   to   organize   and 
enthuse   their  classes.     There   is  alto-  ] 
gether  too  much  mechanical  teaching, 
and    not    enough    human    interest,    or 
enthusiasm,  or  "pep,"  or  whatever  you] 
want  to  call  it.     This  is  especially  true! 
of    the    teaching    of    typewriting,    and 
lucky    is   the    school    man    who    has    a 
teacher    in    this    department    who    caul 
keep     the    department    "on    its    toes" 
without   the   students   feeling  they  are 
being  ground  through  the  mill. 

"I  believe  that  teachers  should 
study  human  beings  as  well  as  books, 
and  I  believe  that  the  successful 
teacher  of  the  future,  as  well  as  those  | 
of  the  present,  will  know  more  of  psy- 
chology  than  the  most  of  us  who 
have  secured  the  major  part  of  our  ■ 
training  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks." 
— A.  E.  Howell,  President,  McLachlan 
Business  University,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

"A  teacher,  to  be  distinctly  success- 
ful, must  continually  study  everything 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  taught  He  ] 
must  be  willing  to  change  his  methods 
whenever  he  finds  that  the  results  ob- 
tained are  not  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  expended.  He  shuuld  study 
llusiness  Management,  Economics, 
and   related   subjects  because   the  ten- 


dency  is  toward  a  broader  training 
that  will  help  the  student  make  more 
rapid  business  advancement  when  he 
goes  to  work. 

"The  teacher  must  cultivate  an  in- 
tense interest  in  his  pupils  as  well  as 
his  subject  matter.  He  must  be  agree- 
able and  willing  to  serve  others.  If 
he  has  not  these  qualities,  and  does 
not  care  to  cultivate  them,  he  should 
seek  employment  where  he  dor-  not 
meet  and  deal  with  the  human  ele- 
ment —  if  such  employment  can  be 
found."  —  Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal, 
Gregg  School,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  following  paragraphs  were 
not  directly  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, but  are  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  status  of  commer- 
cial education. 

"No  one  should  attempt  to  follow 
teaching  as  a  profession  unless  he 
loves  young  people,  has  clean  per- 
sonal habits,  and  is  able  to  inspire  the 
pupils  under  his  charge  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  and  to  create  in  his 
student  body  an  ambition  to  amount 
to  something." — LaVerne  A.  Wilson, 
Pres'dent,  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

"The  first  essential  is  English.  Few 
of  those  taking  up  business  training 
are  properly  equipped  as  to  vocabu- 
lary, nor  do  they  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  such  train- 
ing. Nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  teacher 
explain  to  the  class  the  psychology  of 
the  work  so  that  they  could  take  an 
intelligently  active  part  in  their  own 
sub-conscious  development."  —  C.  P. 
Hanson,  Mgr.  Educational  Dept.,  The 
Dictaphone,   New   York   City. 

"The  future  of  the  private  commer- 
cial school  whose  courses  of  study 
and  service  are  kept  thoroughly  up  to 
the  minute  is  certainly  assured.  The 
need  for  more  comprehensive  training 
for  business  is  most  urgent  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  commercial  position 
in  the  world.  1  find  American  busi- 
ness has  succeeded  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  seed  sown  in  rich  soil  will 
grow  without  much  care.  Commer- 
cial courses  in  public  schools  are  es- 
tablished and  will  continue  to  develop 
very  rapidly  to  meet  new  conditions." 
—Henry  J.  Holm,  Principal,  Gregg 
School,  Chicago. 

"Unfortunately  America  is  behind 
her  times  and  is  doing  little  in  the 
Commercial-Teacher  making  program. 
Few  schools  and  colleges  are  prepar- 
ing teachers  so  that  they  may  be  eli- 
gible for  positions  as  Public  School 
Commercial  teachers.  Many  Private 
Business  Colleges  are  preparing  teach- 
ers who  upon  graduation  are  recog- 
nized by  their  respective  states,  while 
other  are  receiving  preparation  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  state  examinations. 
"Good  teachers,  Normal  or  College, 
may  prepare  in  a  good  school  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  and  thus  se- 
cure commercial  teaching  in  Septem- 
ber at  one-third  more  salary  than  they 
now  receive. 


"Every  person  capable  in  Commer- 
cial owes  it  to  herself  to  enter  teach- 
ing in  September.  It  pays  today  as 
well  as  the  Commercial  world.  It  is 
more  satisfying. "— D.  H.  Cook,  Man- 
ager, National  Teachers'  Agency, 
Philadelphia,    Penna    . 

"The  war  took  away  from  the  pro- 
fession the  best  type  of  commercial 
teachers.  Those  coming  on  are  not 
sufficiently  well  prepared.  The  remedy 
is  for  the  commercial  teachers  to  at- 
tend intensive  training  schools  where 
they  will  get  the  sharpest  kind  of  drill 
both  in  subject  matter  and  methods. 
The  next  thing  is  they  have  got  to 
work.  If  they  don't  know  how  they'll 
have  to  learn.  I  mean  real  work. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  salaries  any 
more  nor  the  outlook  for  the  future, 
subject  only  to  the  possession  of  pro- 
per   qualifications. 

"There  is  a  third  condition  touching 
high  schools  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  annoying  because  it  cuts 
out  literally  thousands  of  the  very 
best  commercial  teachers  available 
and  that  is  the  unreasonable  require- 
ments for  college  graduation  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  now  enforced  in  so 
many  states  before  a  teacher  may  be 
employed  to  teach  any  of  the  subjects 
of  secondary  grade.  The  academic 
mind  is  spilling  the  beans  for  our 
commercial  education  in  setting  up 
these  requirement-.  My  suggestions 
apply  equally  to  public  and  private 
school   teachers." 

A  prominent  but  modest  man 
who  requests  that  his  name  be 
omitted.  You  are  allowed  one 
guess.  (Two  persons  contributed 
under  these  conditions.) 
"Classwork,  as  now  handled,  makes 
impossible  the  degree  of  training  ne- 
cessary for  the  girl  or  boy  who  con- 
templates becoming  an  amanuensis. 
For  one  reason  the  practice  period  is 
too  short  and  compels  too  frequent 
readjustment  of  the  student  mind,  in 
changing  from  one  subject  or  class- 
to  another.  The  ideal  class  to 
my  mind  is  that  which  devotes  one- 
half  of  the  school  day  to  what  might 
be  described  as  mental-manual  co- 
ordination work:  the  remaining  half 
to  text-book  study.  And  these  men- 
tal-manual co-ordination  exercises 
should  be  such  that  the  child  would 
gravitate  naturally  and  progressively 
from  subject  to  subject  without  a  dis- 
tinct mental  break.  For  example, 
typewriting,  pronunciation,  spelling, 
synonyms,  and  shorthand  should  be 
co-ordinated  in  the  one  class  period; 
the  same  matter  should  be  used  for 
all  the  exercises,  and  thus,  through 
repetition  practice,  the  subconscious 
mind  i>  developed  to  a  higher  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  allied  subjects." 
—  C.  P.  Hanson,  Mgr.  Educational 
Dept.,  The  Dictaphone,  New  York 
City. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  many 
young  men  who  had  been  teachers 
entered  the  various  war  industries 
that  had  grown  up  during  and  imme- 
following  the  conflict.  The 
business  deflation  during  the  last  few 
months  is  the  first  stage  of  an  intense, 


normal  business  development  which 
will  necessitate  thousands  of  trained 
office  assistants  capable  of  becoming 
business  executives.  To  supply  this 
demand  for  trained  office  people  there 
is  a  very  limited  supply  of  capable 
teachers. 

"A  high  school  education  and  a 
teacher's  training  course  in  a  good 
business  college  are  imperative  for 
success  as  a  commercial  teacher.  A 
college  degree  from  a  university 
school  of  commerce  is  valuable;  but 
its  lack  does  not  spell  failure  for  a 
teacher. 

"Get  in  touch  with  business  men  in 
clubs  and  associations  and  learn  what 
they  want  their  assistants  to  know; 
then  teach  those  things  to  the  stu- 
dents. Read  the  best  business  books 
as  they  are  published  and  keep  up-to- 
date.  Training  by  correspondence  of- 
fers unlimited  aid  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  to  grow.  In  commercial  teach- 
ing, like  every  other  business  or  pro- 
fession, 'the  more  you  learn,  the  more 
you  earn.' 

"Don't  come  into  the  commercial 
teaching  profession  unless  you  intend 
to  make  it  a  life  work.  We  have  al- 
ready had  too  many  floaters.  Their 
hearts  are  not  in  their  work  and  suc- 
cess is  impossible.  That  teacher  who 
does  less  than  his  best  is  unfair  to 
himself;  but  vastly  more  unfair  to 
those  who  come  as  students  to  learn 
how  best  to  serve  themselves  and  the 
business  world  to  whom  they  soon 
go  seeking  employment." — Rodney  P. 
Wing,  Pan  -  American  Teachers' 
Agency,   Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

"Commenting  on  the  topics  you 
suggest  I  would  say  that  there  is  still 
a  very  great  demand  for  commercial 
teachers.  As  a  rule  the  salaries  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  average 
high  school  salary.  We  have  been 
unable  every  year  to  meet  even  a 
considerable  part  of  the  demand  for 
commercial  teachers.  I  believe  that 
this  demand  will  continue.  The  old 
prejudice  against  practical  courses  is 
dying  out  and  the  more  intelligent 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
these  subjects  have  disciplinary  and 
educative  value  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic subjects.  I  would  not  hesitate 
whatever  in  recommending  to'  our 
ablest  student  that  he  prepare  for 
commercial  teaching  if  he  is  interested 
in  that  field. 

"At  the  university  we  believe  in  re- 
quiring four  years  of  preparation. 
This  is  especially  important  because 
otherwise  commercial  teachers  would 
not  be  regarded  as  the  equal  of  other 
high  school  teachers,  and  without 
doubt  in  order  to  do  their  work  well 
they  should  have  equal  training." — 
W.'G.  Chambers,  Dean  of  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


Miss  Geneva  Stinson,  of  Boston,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  work  in  the 
High  School  at  Dover,  N.  J. 
Miss  S.  Ada  Rice,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  commer- 
cial work  in  the  High  School  at  Provi- 
dence,   R.    I. 
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EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  March  24,  25  and  26,  1921 


This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing meetings  that  was  ever  held  by 
the  Eastern  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  the  program  interest- 
ing and  practical,  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  members  and  visitors 
all    that    could    be    desired. 

The  key-note  of  the  convention  was 
"A  Forward  Look  in  Commercial 
Education."  Conditions  following  the 
world  upheaval  of  the  last  seven  years 
present  many  problems  and  open  up 
many  possibilities  to  commercial 
schools.  President  Nichols  arranged 
his  program  with  a  view  to  helping 
commercial  teachers  meet  these  new 
problems  and  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  opportunities. 

The  discussions  were  interesting 
and  helpful,  although  the  Editor  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  the  discussions 
represented  the  time  of  upheaval 
rather  than  the  settled  period  which 
we  hope  will  follow,  and  therefore 
that  they  should  not  be  followed  im- 
plicitly as  guides   for  the   future. 

Thursday  morning  found  the  ex- 
hibit room  well  filled  with  commercial 
teachers.  The  meetings  were  in  the 
main  hall  on  the  24th  floor  of  the  Mc- 
Alpin. After  the  usual  addresses  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  which 
were  commendably  short  and  to  the 
point,  F.  C.  Henderschott,  Managing 
Director  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Training  Schools,  spoke  on 
the  work  his  organization  is  doing  in 
helping  persons  to  fit  themselves  for 
specific  jobs. 

Thursday    Evening 

Was  held  the  business  school  man- 
agers' round  table.  E.  H.  Norman,  of 
the  Baltimore  Business  College,  was 
the   chairman. 

President  F.  G.  Nichols  spoke  on 
"The  Future  of  the  Private  Business 
School,"  predicting  that  private 
schools  will  incline  to  shorter  courses 
preparing  for  specific  positions.  He 
said  there  is  a  field  here  which  public 
schools  will  not  'be  ready  to  enter 
i]  ,  ii  in-  some  years,  and  in  the  mcan- 
ii  i  e  this  much  needed  work  is  the 
duty  and  also  the  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate  schools. 

F.  B.  Moore,  president  of  Rider  Col- 
lege, Trenton,  New  Jersey,  discussed 
the  topic  "To  What  Extent  should 
Private     Business     Schools     Establish 
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Special  Courses."  A  number  of  such 
courses  are  now  taught  in  his  school, 
especially  in  the  evening  sessions. 
These  include  Public  Speaking,  Retail 
Selling,  Higher  Accounting  and  simi- 
lar subjects.  They  find  that  such 
courses  taught  by  experts  are  well 
patronized  by  business  men  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  good  rate  of  tuition 
for  superior  instruction. 

P.  S.  Spangler,  President  of  Duff's 
College,  Pittsburgh,  discussed  "The 
Advantages  of  Two  Sessions  a  Week 
in  Night  School."  His  talk  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  advocated  tun 
sessions  for  the  regular  course  in 
bookkeeping  and  shorthand,  leaving 
the  school  rooms  free  three  nights  a 
week  for  such  special  courses  as  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Moore. 

A  poll  of  school  men  present  dis- 
closed the  fact  the  most  of  them  are 
now  running  their  night  schools  on  a 
two-night-a-week  basis  and  that  with 
the  decrease  from  three  or  four  nights 
a  week  to  two  nights  the  tuition  is 
usually  Raised. 

Friday  Morning 
Paul  S.  Lomax  discussed  "The  Place 
of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School  Program."  Mr.  Lo- 
max pointed  out  that  the  people  who 
attend  the  Continuation  School  are 
those  already  working  and  that  they 
desire  help  in  preparing  to  do  their 
work.  He  therefore  suggested  inten- 
sive courses  of  from  3  to  12  weeks  to 
train  young  men  and  young  women 
f  ir    specific  jobs. 

Dr.   Crane 

The  high  spot  in  the  program  of 
the  association  was  the  address  by 
Doctor  Frank  Crane,  Editor  of  Cur- 
renl  (  •pinion  and  a  well  known  news- 
paper  writer,  on  "The  Four  Great 
Delusions."  According  to  Dr.  Crane 
iii<  ;i  .ire,  first,  "That  Virtue  is  Un- 
pleasant." Second,  "That  work  is  an 
affliction."      Third,    "That    violence    is 


effective."  Fourth,  "That  happiness 
is   attainable." 

Any  report  of  this  address  other 
than  a  verbatim  stenographic  copy  of 
his  words  would  inevitably  fail  to  do 
it  justice,  and  even  the  stenographic 
report  would  lack  the  charm  of  his 
easy  drawl  as  he  poured  further  his 
stinging  sentences  in  a  conversational 
tone.  His  rich  humor  kept  the  aud- 
ience chuckling  with  laughter,  while 
their  minds  were  aroused  by  his  keen 
logic  and  telling  illustrations. 

Dr.  Crane  would  be  the  last  one  to 
say  that  the  current  of  life  of  an  aud- 
ience could  be  changed  by  a  single 
address.  Yet  his  talk  could  not  help 
but  bring  his  hearers  closer  to  the 
point  of  view  that  virtue  is  pleasant 
and  vice  the  cause  of  most  misery; 
that  work  is  a  blessing  and  idleness 
an  affliction;  that  violence  in  personal 
or  in  national  affairs  is  a  foolish  as 
well  as  futile  expense  of  money  and 
energy;  and  that  happiness  can  be  at- 
tained as  easily  by  adjusting  one's 
self  to  one's  surroundings  as  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  by  securing 
more  "things." 

Friday  afternoon  the  Association 
met  for  round  table  conferences  in 
three  sections,  the  subjects  being 
"Training  for  Stenographic  Posi- 
tions," "Training  Bookkeepers  and 
Office  Workers,"  and  "Training  for 
Store  Positions."  Both  teachers  and 
business  men  spoke  at  these  round 
tables  and  one  had  to  regret  that  one 
could  not  listen  to  all  of  them  at  the 
same    time. 

Saturday  morning  the  Association 
again  met  in  three  sections,  the  topics 
for  discussion  being  "Business  Mathe- 
matics," "Business  English  and  Cor- 
respondence," and  "Business  Penman- 
ship." 

Several  of  the  papers  read  will  ap- 
pear in  this  and  future  num'bers  of 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  The 
editor  regretted  that  he  did  not  get 
to  attend  more  of  the  meetings,  but 
with  three  meetings  at  once  and  doz- 
en^ of  friends  and  acquaintances  to 
talk  to  in  the  halls  he  necessarily 
missed   many  good   things. 

On  Friday  evening  came  "The  An- 
nual Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
i lion  entertainment  and  social 
meeting."  This  was  under  the  direction 
of  F.  L.  Mark,  Heffley  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  who  was  also  head  of  the 
committee  which  arranged  the  pro- 
gram at  .Philadelphia  last  year.  The 
first  two  hours  the  audience  was  en- 
tertained by  a  fine  vaudeville  program. 
Following  this  the  orchestra  furnished 
music  for  dancing  until  the  hour  when 
New  Yorkers  retire,  which  is  about 
10    I'.    M.,   San    Francisco    time. 


OFFICERS,    1920-1921  —Who  Planned  the  Successful  Meeting  This   Year 


President,  F.  G.  Nichols.  State  Department  of 
Public    Instruction,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Vice-President,  Addie  M.  L.  Cummings,  High 
School,    Dover,    N.    1. 

Secretary,  D.  A.  McMillin,  Centra]  High 
School,    Newark.    N.    1. 

Assistant  Secretary,  J.  E.  Fuller,  Goldey  Col- 
lege.   Wilmington,    Del. 

Treasurer,  L.  B.  Matthias,  High  School, 
Bridgeport,    Conn. 

Assistant  Treasurer.  Aenes  E.  Collins,  High 
School,    Bridgeport,    Conn. 


EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

Secretary.      D.      A.      McMillin,      Central      High 

School,    Newark,    N.    I. 
W.  A.   Barber,   Boston,  Mass. 
Raymond     G.     Laird,     Roxbury     High     School, 

Boston,    Mass. 
Edward     M.     Hull,     Banks     Business     College, 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Frrnk  B.  Moore,  Rider  College,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Harold   E.   Warner,   High   School,  Washington, 

D.    C. 


LOCAL   COMMITTEE 

Heffley     Institute, 


Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


The  Miller  Business  School, 
athamel.    Commercial    High    School, 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


WRITING  A   LETTER   OF 

APPLICATION 

Claude     Burns    Wivel,     Head    of    the 

Commercial  Department,  Nogales 

Public    High    Schools, 

Nogales,  Arizona 

The  essential  points  to  be  covered 
in  a  letter  of  application  are  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  references. 
Usually  one  paragraph  should  be  used 
for  each.  Two  or  three  references 
should  be  given.  Be.  sure  to  give  the 
full  titles  of  persons  whose  names  are 
offered  as  references.  If  you  have 
testimonials,  do  not  enclose  the  origi- 
nal letters  but  send  copies  and  mark 
each   one  "copy  of  original." 

Your  letter  of  application  must  be 
properly  blocked,  margined  and 
spaced.  Arrange  your  letter  symme- 
trically upon  a  regulation  eight  by 
eleven  typewriting  sheet  of  paper. 
The  disproportioned  arrangement  of 
your  letter  may  cause  the  Employ- 
ment Manager  to  throw  it  away  un- 
read. It  is  best  to  single  space  your 
paragraphs  and  have  two  spaces  be- 
tween   paragraphs. 

It    is   best    to   indent    the    names    of 
the  references  five  spaces.  This  makes 
and  out  prominently  and 
it  easier  for  the  reader  to  pick 
out    the   names   when   he   dictates   let- 
ters  of  inquiry. 

Punctuation    and    Capitalization 

The  punctuation  must  be  consistent. 
It  is  not  only  the  method  which  you 
use,  but  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  you  apply  your  adopted  mode 
of  using  periods  and  commas  that 
marks  your  letter  as  being  well  punc- 
tuated. If  you  have  decided  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  commas  and"  to 
when  ending  sen- 
tences and  for  abbreviated  words, 
then  do  so  throughout  your  entire 
letter. 

A  happy  medium  in  dres.s,  speech, 
manner,  recreations  and  in  all  endeav- 
or- i  i  life  ;-  best,  and  this  rule  is 
true  of  punctuation.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  eliminating  all  punctuation 
any  more  than  there  is  to  wear.no 
clothing  at  all  just  in  order  to  sim- 
plify the  matter  of  dress. 

Re  ember  that  only  the  first  word 
of  the  complimentary  closing  begins 
with  a  capital. 

If  your  letter  is  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular department  of  a  firm,  be  sure 
to  capitalize  each  word  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Wording 

Be  honest,  accurate  and  specific  in 
your  statements.  If  you  can't  be  hon- 
est in  your  statements  in  the  letter 
of  application,  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
before  you  apply  for  a  position.  As 
one  man  says,  "Do  not  write  your 
autobiography  but  tell  us  what  you've 
been  doing,"  so  I  suggest  that  you 
follow    this    practical    advice.      A    hod 


carrier's  experience  will  not  help  you 
in  securing  a  filing  clerk's  job.  Hence, 
if  you  think  it  best  to  mention  your 
experience  climbing  the  ladder,  "men- 
tion" it.  but  do  not  harp  about  the 
fact.  Explain  the  experiences  which 
lit  you   for  the  position  desired. 

"I"  is  not  a  good  word  with  which 
to    begin    a    paragraph.      Try    to    use 
ther  word.     This  beginning  for 
a  letter  has  long  been  over-worked. 

Write  Advertising  Department,  Ad- 
vertising Manager,  not  Advertisement 
Manager.  Stenographic  Department 
is  correct  while  Stenography  Depart- 
ment   is    not. 

If  you  address  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment,  write   it   as   follows: 
Mr.  W.  R.  Black,  Head  of  the  Order- 
ing   Department. 

Crown    Manufacturing    Company, 
Times    Square.    Buffalo,    X.    Y. 

Do  not  begin  your  letter  with  a 
present  participle,  such  as  "Having 
learned,"  or  "Having  seen."  "I  should 
like  to  apply."  states  a  self-evident 
truth.  Better  say.  "Please  consider 
my   application." 

Say  "Secretary  to"  your  former  em- 
ployer, not  "Secretary  of." 

When    you    address    your    letter    to 

a   corporation,   use   "Gentlemen"   as   a 

salutation.      Do   not   use   "Dear   Sirs," 

except  when  addressing  a  partnership 

'    over  two  individuals. 

"Ad."  is  not  an  acceptable  abbrevia- 
nent. 

Omit    "Hoping    that    you    will    give 
;  plication    fair    consideration,    I 
remain."     You   wouldn't   apply   if   you 
didn't    wish    to    be    favorably    consid- 
ered. 

Your  complimentary  close  should 
be  "Very  respectfully,"  "Respectfully 
yours,"  or  "Respectfully."  Do  not 
sign  "cordially"  or  "sincerely"  to  a 
of  application.  You  are  not  in- 
timately and,  very  likely,  not  remote- 
ly, known  or  associated  with  your 
prospective  employer.  He  is  your  su- 
perior and  deserve-,  and  generally  ap- 
preciates, the  deference  shown  by  the 
three  aforesaid  acceptable  closings. 
General   Appearance 

Your  letter  should  be  typewritten, 
unless  the  employer  has  specified  to 
the  contrary.  The  ribbon  should  not 
lie  so  old  that  the  typewritten  copy 
is  difficult  to  read. 

Do  not  sign  your  name  by  the  type- 
writer. Use  black  ink  and  sign  your 
name  in  longhand. 

Do  not  send  a  letter  with  noticeable 
strike-overs,   or  detectable   erasures. 

Xo  letter  is  ever  passable  if  it  con- 
tains ONE  misspelled  word.  If  you 
can  not  use  the  dictionary  before  you 
secure  the  position,  the  employer  is 
not  going  to  hire  you  and  permit  you 
to  experiment  with  orthography  in  his 
office. 

'Next   month— "Selling   Yourself  by  Letter" 


CAN  YOU  SPELL? 

J.  F.  Barnhart,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  submitted 
the  following  list  of  50  words  to  the  members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club.  The  words  were 
spelled  as  given  below,  with  an  explanatory 
note  as  follows : 

"The  following  list  of  nouns  con- 
tains some  words  correctly  spelled 
and  others  that  are  not.  Place  an  X 
in  front  of  those  you  think  are  right 
and  correct  the  others  by  placing  the 
proper  letters  above  those  you  think 
are  wrong,  by  adding  missing  letters. 
by  crossing  out  superfluous  letters,  or 
by  rewriting  syllables.  If  a  word  is 
spelled  more  than  one  way  write  them 
all." 

1.  stationery  26.  gasolene 

2.  theatre  27.  appartment 

3.  calender  2S.  cerial 

4.  accessories  29.   vaudeville 

5.  jeweller  30.  bycicle 

6.  seperator  31.  thermometer 

7.  caterer  apothacary 

8.  cafateria  33.  garage 

9.  furniture  34.   chiropracter 

10.  confectionary  35.  appliences 

11.  optometrist  36.  kerosine 

12.  millinery  37.  homeopath 

13.  dellicatessen  38.  optician 

14.  aparatus  39.  Youghiougheny 

15.  oleomargarine  40.  chandalier 

16.  distributers  41.   mechanotherapist 

17.  coco   cola  42.  motorcicle 

18.  laundery  43.  reciever 

19.  caberet  44.  biliards 

20.  chiropodist  35.  surgeon 

21.  resteraunt  46.  buisness 

22.  morgage  47.  dictionery 

ahol  48.  multigraph 

24.  haberdashery     49.  cemetary 

25.  parephanalia      50.  stereoptican 
The  results  of  the  test  are  given  in 

the  following  table:  Xone  of  the  8" 
men  present  marked  every  word  cor- 
rect! v: 

11  made  grades  of  90  to  98 
26  made  grades  of  80  to  SS 
ade  grades  of  70  to  78 
1 '-'  made  grades  of  60  to  68 
8  made  grades  of  less  than  60 
This  will  be  a  good  class  exercise  in 
spelling.     You  may  try  it  on  yourself 
by    marking    the    words    then    looking 
them  up  in  the  dictionary. 

True  education  can  be  obtained  out- 
side of  the  schools;  genius  is  not  an 
indigenous  plant  in  the  groves  acad- 
emic— it  is  a  wild  flower  found  in  the 
woods  all  by  itself,  needing  no  care 
from  society  —  but  the  average  man 
needs   unversities. — Ca-negie. 


ADVERTISE  IN  JUNE 

Many  of  you  will  want  new  teach- 
ers or  a  new  position  for  next  year. 
Teachers  especially  will  want  to  know 
what  positions  are  open  and  what  sal- 
aries are  offered  for  positions  that 
they  can  fill. 

A  good  way  to  get  in  touch  with 
positions  and  teachers  is  through  an 
advertisement  in  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR.  The  cost  is  small,  and 
your  advertisement  will  be  seen  by 
thousands  of  persons. 

Copy  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
May  io,  and  it  is  better  if  it  is  re- 
ceived by   May  5. 

If  interested,  write  for  terms. 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Holyoke,  Maaa. 


Part  II 

It  was  a  very  different  Kate  Holton 
rho  got  off  the  cars  in  Franklin  five 
years  after  she  had 
left  it  to  go  to  Cripple 
Creek  and  win  gold 
and  fortune.  She  was 
a  woman  now,  not  a 
light-hearted  girl,  and 
she  had  felt  the  grip 
of  circumstance  that 
comes  to  most  who 
venture  out  from  the 
sheltering  fold  of 
home  into  the  unknown.  And  she  had 
company,  a  boy  four  years  old  and  a 
girl  of  two  years,  little  more  than  a 
baby.  Sturdy  children  they  were, 
with  excellent  appetites,  both  of  them, 
and  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of 
money,  a  few  hundred  dollars  left  af- 
ter the  affairs  of  Joe  Allen  had  been 
settled  following  his  sudden  death  and 
imposing  funeral.  Kate's  married  life 
had  been  far  from  ideal  and,  while  she 
remembered  Joe's  good  qualities  and 
recognized  that  she,  too,  had  some 
traits  that  were  not  angelic,  yet  it 
could  not  be  said  that  she  was  heart- 
broken in  her  widowhood.  She  was 
too  young  and  of  too  vivacious  a  tem- 
perament to  feel  very  deeply  the 
bludgeonings   of   Fate. 

Things  were  different  at  Franklin, 
too.  The  Diamond  Knitting  Mills 
where  Kate  had  been  an  office  assist- 
ant, had  gone  by  the  boards  in  the 
panic  of  '93.  It  was  not  a  large  estab- 
lishment nor  very  strong  financially, 
and  it  went  down  like  a  house  of  cards 
before  the  gale  that  swept  over  the 
country  in  the  disastrous  years  of  the 
early  nineties.  Kate's  mother  had 
died  and  the  old  gentleman  had  sold 
the  farm  and  moved  into  the  village, 
and  Kate  went  to  keep  house  for  him. 
But  old  man  Holton  was  never  a  gen- 
erous soul.  He  had  made  his  money 
by  petty  peddler  dealings  and  he 
squeezed  the  eagle  on  a  dollar  till  the 
Bird  of  Freedom  squawked  before  he 
let  it  go.  Kate  knew  she  must  find 
some  way  to  support  herself  and  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  things  she  found  in  the 
house  was  a  Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
which  had  been  taken  by  her  father 
for  a  debt  due  him  by  somebody  con- 
nected  with  the  Diamond  Knitting 
Mills.  Now  Kate  knew  how  to  run 
the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  for  she 
had  seen  plenty  of  them  in  the  Knit- 
Mills.  The  Reverend  Isaac  Lamb, 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  in- 
vented this  machine  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  the  Reverend  Isaac  did 
a  mighty  good  job  when  he  got  it  up, 
between  sermons,  I  suppose,  for  you 
can  knit  anything  under  heaven  from 
a  baby's  sock  up  to  an  overcoat  on  a 
Lamb  Knitting  Machine  and  Kate,  to 
keep  her  children  warm,  got  some  fine 
wool  yarn  and  made  them  toques  and 
jersies    and    leggins    and    mittens    and 


stockings.  She  was  a  girl  of  fine  taste 
in  matters  of  dress,  and  her  well  ap- 
pareled children  attracted  attention  of 
others  in  the  village  of  Franklin.  Lots 
of  women  ran  in  to  see  Kate  Allen 
and  hear  her  stories  of  life  in  a  min- 
ing camp  and  to  ask  where  she  got 
the  beautiful  knit  goods  that  clothed 
her  two  attractive  children  When 
they  found  out  she  made  them  her- 
self— "How  I  wish  I  had  such  toques 
and  jersies  for  little  Johnny,  or  little 
Mary,  or  little  Sally  Ann,"  was  the 
commonest  kind  of  expression,  and 
an  idea  dawned  in  the  brain  of  Kate 
Allen  that  was  to  bring  her  a  rich 
harvest  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 

The  Beginning  of  Business 
She  found  out  what  the  yarn  would 
cost  to  make  each  of  the  little  gar- 
ments, or  a  dozen  of  them.  Her  ex- 
perience in  the  office  of  the  Knitting 
Mills,  six  years  previous,  had  shown 
her  just  how  to  do  this.  Then  she 
made  a  line  of  sample  garments, 
toques,  mittens,  leggins,  jersies,  and 
the  like  in  different  colors  of  fine  and 
medium  wool,  and  when  she  had  done 
so.  she  made  it  known  that  she  was 
ready  to  make  to  order  such  garments 
as  were  required  by  the  mothers  of 
Franklin  Center.  It  was  not  a  big 
business  but  it  kept  her  busy,  and  gave 
her  quite  a  little  money  in  the  spare 
time  she  had  between  getting  her 
father's  meals,  and  taking  care  of  the 
cottage  where  she  lived.  She  was  so 
busy  she  didn't  have  time  to  think 
about  her  troubles,  and  she  was  not 
one  to  soend  much  time  crying  over 
spilt  milk,  anyway.  One  day,  the 
storekeeper  of  the  village,  Mr.  Winch, 
came  to  her  and  said,  "Kate,  I  would 
keep  a  line  of  those  knit  children's 
garments  that  you  make,  if  you  would 
put  them  in  here,  and  I  would  sell 
them  for  you,  or,  I  would  buv  them 
outright,  whichever  you  prefer.  I 
would  like  to  help  you  out,  if  I  can. 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  sell."  And 
so  the  business  begin  in  a  small  way, 
in  her  native  town. 

There  was  enough  work  in  the  town 
of  Franklin  to  keep  her  busy  much  of 
the  time  and  give  her  good  pay  for 
her  work.  But  Kate  had  a  good  vision 
and  could  see  possibilities  far  beyond 
her  individual  hand-work.  One  day 
she  hunted  up  one  of  the  girls  who 
had  been  an  expert  Lamb  Machine 
ooerator  in  the  old  Diamond  Knitting 
Mills,  but  who  was  now  like  herself, 
a  widow.  Consumption  got  her  hus- 
band a  couple  of  years  before  the 
coming  home  of  Kate  Allen.  They 
picked  up  another  Lamb  Machine, 
second-hand,  and  made  up  a  fine  line 
of  samples.  Then  Kate  packed  her 
grip  and  went  to  the  capital  city  of 
her  state  about  forty  miles  down  the 
line.  A  thriving  city  it  was,  with  some 
very  good  dry  goods  stores:  and  in 
thebest  of  these  stores  she  showed  a 
sample  line  of  her  best  work,  and  the 
buyer  said,  "Why  yes,  we  don't  get 
any  such  stuff  as  that  from  the  knit- 
ting mil'-,  they  don't  bother  with  that 
lit le  stuff.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
would  sell,"  and  he  gave  her  quite  a 
little    order,    forty    or    fifty    dozens    in 


?.]'.,  of  the  various  articles  she  made. 
Encouraged  by  this,  Kate  went  twenty 
mill  s  further  down  the  line  to  the 
largest  city  in  the  state,  where  50,000 
people  or  more  were  employed  in  the 
great  cotton,  woolen  and  . silk  mills, 
shoe  factories  and  other  industries. 
She  showed  her  samples  again  in  two 
or  three  leading  dry  good  stores  and 
got  another  order.  So  she  went  home 
that  night,  telegraphed  an  order  for 
woolen  yarn  to  Boston  and  got  in  two 
more  Lamb  Machines,  hunted  up  a 
couple  more  girls,  and  set  them  to 
work  at  piece  rates  that  gave  them 
good  wages. 

The  Matter  of  Credit 
Kate  Allen  came  back  to  Franklin 
very  much  elated  with  her  success  at 
the  two  cities  where  she  had  shown 
her  samples  and  taken  orders  for  more 
than  200  dozens  of  mittens,  leggins, 
toques,  jerseys  and  other  articles  of 
children's  knit  goods,  but  when  she 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  she  saw 
at  once  she  had  not  half  money 
enough  to  buy  the  woo!  and  pay  the 
wages  of  the  two  girls  who  were 
working  with  her,  until  she  could  de- 
liver the  goods  and  get  her  pay  from 
the  buyers.  Now,  of  course,  Kate  had 
no  standing  with  the  trade  agencies, 
and  the  purchase  of  woolen  yarn  from 
the  great  wool  dealers  of  Boston, 
meant  cash  on  delivery.  Thus  far,  she 
had  bought  only  in  small  lots,  and 
had  money  enough  to  pay  for  them. 
Wool  enough  to  make  200  dozen  was 
quite  a  different  proposition,  and  she 
went  to  her  father,  and  suggested  that 
he  advance  the  money.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  old  man  Holton  was 
a  cautious  soul,  who  made  the  bird 
of  freedom  yell  before  he  let  go  of  a 
silver  dollar.  The  exploits  of  his 
daughter  thus  far  in  marrying  a  man 
for  whom  he  had  little  use  and  com- 
ing back  with  a  couple  of  children  to 
take  care  of  did  not  inspire  him  with 
greater  confidence  in  her  ability  to 
majiage  a  business,  and  he  promptly 
and  very  enthusiastically  refused  to 
lend  her  a  dollar  for  any  such  crazy 
enterprise.  Kate  didn't  much  expect 
he  would,  for  she  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  her  father;  a  girl  does 
get  to  krrow  her  father  pretty  well  in 
the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  So 
she  went  to  Mr.  Eben  Morrison,  the 
cashier  of  the  Franklin  National  Hank. 
He  had  known  Kate  Holton  ever  since 
she  wore  short  dresses  and  he  re- 
ceived her  very  kindly  and  listened  to 
her  story  of  what  she  had  done,  what 
she  proposed  to  do,  and  what  she  felt 
sun-  she  could  do  if  she  had  money 
to  finance  her  proposition.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison   said: 

"Now  Kate,  you  are  new  at  this- 
business  but  you  seem  to  have  opened 
up  a  new  vein  that  offers  a  prospect 
of  furnishing  work  to  a  good  many 
girls  and  perhaps  by  and  by  to  some 
men  in  this  village.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  town  and  I  am  willing 
to  help  you  all  I  can.  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  You  turn  over  to 
us  the  bills  of  lading  for  these  goods. 
when    you    ship    them,    endorse    them' 

(Continued   on   following  page} 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

STORIES    OF    HARD   WORKERS   WHO   WIN 


MISS  AGNES  JOHNSON 

In  the  subject  of  this  sketch  we 
have  the  exemplification  of  what 
makes  for  success  in  the  business 
world. 

Born  of  foreign  parentage,  her  op- 
portunities for  educational  prepara- 
tion were,  at  best,  limited,  and  a  so- 
called  incurable  affliction  placed  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  her  educational 
career,  necessitating  discontinuance 
of  her  elementary  training  at  the  age 
of  eleven  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth 
Grade.  A  year  later  she  was  deprived 
of  a  mother's  direction,  thus  seeming- 
ly sealing  her  fate  as  far  as  education 
entered  into  her  future.  But  un- 
quenchable ambition  and  indefatigable 
energy  soon  began  to  crop  out  in 
achievements  which  astonished  her 
neighborhood  associates,  and  being  a 
great  lover  and  reader  of  good  books, 
and  a  keen  observer  of  what  was 
transpiring  about  her,  her  breadth  of 
understanding  grew  and  her  acquire- 
ment of  correct  expression  soon  dis- 
tinguished her  from  her  less  studious, 
less  observing  associates. 

As  her  health  improved  she  found 
occupation  which  afforded  a  liveli- 
hood as  well  as  educational  advance- 
ment, and  when,  by  chance,  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  household  of 
the  writer,  she  at  once  won  his  inter- 
est, and  later,  on  his  advice  and 
through  his  assistance,  she  entered 
the  Northwestern  Business  College 
for  a  preparation  for  what  was  clearly 
her  forte,  business. 

Strict  attention  to  her  studies  won 
for  her  the  admiration  of  her  teachers 
and  her  rapid  progress  the  envy  of 
her  student  associates,  and  soon 
thereafter  she  was  asked  to  divide 
time  between  assisting  with  the  work 
of  the  college  office  and  her  school 
work.  And  it  was  here  that  her  real 
educational  development  began,  for 
she  was  eager  to  learn,  invited  criti- 
cism and  suggestion,  and  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  language,  etc. 

On  completion  of  her  course  she 
was  employed  by  the  school  as  book- 
keper  and  general  assistant.  Later, 
adding  a  knowledge  of  stenography, 
she  became  secretary  to  the  president 
of  the  school,  which  position  she  re- 
tained for  several  years.  She  then 
held  responsible  positions  with  the 
Stenotype  Co..  American  Railway 
Express  Co.,  Carey  G.  Wirick  &  Co., 
Petroleum  Steel  Package  Co.,  and  is 
now  secretary  to  the  president  of  the 
last   named  corporation. 

Miss  Johnson's  rapid  rise  may  be 
attributed  to  her  affable  disposition, 
courteous  demeanor  to  all  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact,  loyalty  to  every 
trust  reposed  in  her  and  her  absolute 
co-operation  in  all  undertakings,  re- 
gardless of  hours  or  compensation. 
She  has  not  only  been  pleasantly  sur- 
prised bv  advances  in  position  and  sal- 


ary, but  best  of  all,  every  position  she 
has  filled  would  again  be  gladly 
thrown  open  to  her,  but  her  motto  is 
"<  inward  and  upward."  Miss  Johnson 
often  remarks  to  her  co-workers  and 
others  that  she  finds  genuine  pleasure 
in  her  work  and  that  the  satisfaction 
which  cotcs  of  successful  achieve- 
ment dispels  physical  fatigue. 

May  this  record  of  her  career  prove 

an    incentive    not    only    to    those    who 

wish    to    attain    success,    but    also    an 

tion   to   those   who   seem   to   be 


doomed  because  of  physical  disabili- 
ties, for  through  mental  occupation 
Miss  Johnson  forgot  her  ills  and  she 
is  today  the  picture  of  health  and 
prosperity.  J-   F.   FISH. 


CRAGIN 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 
over  to  the  bank  and  let  us  collect 
the  bills.  We  will  furnish  you  money 
to  buy  the  wool  and  to  pay  your  help 
until  we  see  whether  the  enterprise  is 
going  to  be  a  success.  Will  that  be 
satisfactory?" 

"That  will  be  more  than  satisfac- 
tory. I  cannot  thank  you  enough.  I 
have  learned  a  good  many  things  since 
I  was  a  girl  here  in  the  village,  Mr. 
Morrison.  I  will  not  fail.  I'll  work 
like  a  nailer  and  I  know  we  will  not 
fail." 

Build.'ng  an  Organizat  on 

That  evening,   Kate   Holton  made   a 

visit    to    Mr.    Syd.     Gage.       Mr.    Syd. 

Gage    had    been    the    superintendent's 

in  the  Diamond  Knitting  Mills. 

Syd  was  an  excellent  mechanic.  What 

he    did    not    know    about    knitting   ma- 

-.  and  knitting  generally,  was  not 

in   the  dictionary  of  that  art.  but   Mr. 

Gage  had  a  weakness;  he  liked  to  take 

.  ations    of    the     sun,    moon    and 

stars  looking  through  the  bottom  of  a 

glass,   and    as    a    result    he    had    never 


been  a  high  priced  man,  because  he 
could  not  be  relied  upon.  Sometimes, 
looking  through  a  glass  darkly,  caused 
him  to  see  double  and  miss  connec- 
tions, and  when  he  was  wanted,  he 
was  not  there. 

Kate  went  to  Syd  Gage,  and  told 
him  what  she  proposed  to  do.  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  come  to  work 
for  her,  help  her  get  together  half^  a 
dozen  Lamb  machines,  and  a  few  cir- 
cular knitters,  like  the  Tuttle,  Franz 
&  Pope,  and  the  Branson,  which  could 
be  used  in  making  the  garments  for 
which  she  had  taken  orders. 

Mr.  Gage  responded  with  enthus- 
iasm. He  was  a  "Jack  of  all  trades," 
could  do  most  anything  pretty  well. 
and  could  doctor  knitting  machines 
more  than  pretty  well  It  was  just 
such  a  job  as  he  wanted.  If  he  was 
not  there  all  the  time,  it  would  not 
matter.  He  delighted  in  tinkering 
with  old  machines,  putting  them  in 
working  order,  and  getting  good  re- 
sults out  of  them.  So  she  had  a  me- 
chanic, and  then  she  made  a  call  on 
each  of  a  half  dozen  girls,  who  had 
been  the  best  knitters  in  the  old  Dia- 
mond Knitting  Mills,  and  who  were 
now  unemployed. 

She  called  a  meeting  of  these  girls 
and  of  Mr.  Syd  Gage  and  she  told 
them  what  she  proposed  to  do.  She 
had  already  taken  orders  enough  to 
show  her  that  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand of  this  special  line  of  goods, in 
the  great  dry  goods  stores  of  the  cit- 
ies, and  she  proposed  herself  to  visit 
Boston  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other 
New  England  cities  with  a  complete 
line  of  her  samples  as  soon  as  she 
completed  her  first  order.  She  wished 
to  work  on  the  order  herself  so  that 
she  might  see  what  the  production 
ought  to  be.  "Now,"  she  said.  "I  will 
pay  you  girls  at  piece  rates  or  by  the 
day,  a  fair  price.  I  will  manage  the 
business  the  best  I  can.  I  think  I 
know  enough  to  do  that  and  I  will 
«nrk  what  I  can,  and  I  won't  ask  any 
of  you  to  work  any  harder  or  as  hard 
as  I  will  work  myself.  Then,  if  the 
business  goes,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  will  have  a  share  in  the  profits, 
allowing  me  a  reasonable  return  or 
commission  for  getting  orders  and  for 
the  money   1   invest  in  the  business." 

Six  girls  with  Kate  Holton  and  Syd. 
Gage  worked  on  the  state  capital  or- 
ders and  it  was  a  beautiful  lot_  of 
goods.  Before  it  was  completed  Kate 
took  again  her  line  of  sa  nple  goods 
and  headed  for  Boston,  where  she 
brought  up  in  the  great  wholesale  and 
retail  establishment  of  Jordan,  Marsh 
&  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  dry 
goods  stores  in  America.  She  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Eben  Jordan,  who  was  then 
the  head  of  that  great  business  house. 
She  told  Mr.  Jordan  what  she  was 
■  to  do.  organize  a  company  of 
skilled  workers  who  would  put  their 
best  effort  into  the  work  of  turning 
out  a  superior  line  of  children's  knit 
-  of  every  description.  Her  plan 
hap|  ened  to  hit  his  fancy  for  he  said. 
"I'll  send  for  Mr.  Hildebrand.  our 
buyer  of  knit  goods,  and  let  you  talk 
with  him."  He  pressed  a  button  and 
in   a   few  moments   Mr.   Hildebrand.  a 
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sleek  middle-aged  man  who  knew  knit 
goods  from  the  ground  up,  popped 
into  the  office,  had  an  introduction, 
listened  to  what  Kate  had  to  say, 
looked  at  her  samples  and  gave  an 
order  for  more  than  500  dozen,  and  it 
was  not  all  for  small  stuff,  but  sweat- 
ers, jersies,  toques,  and  leggings  for 
good  big  girls.  The  order  would  come 
to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  and 
he  said,  "If  that  stuff  goes,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will,  you  can  count  on  us  for 
an  order  of  that  size  every  little 
while,  and  you  had  better  not  see  any 
other  house  in  Boston  till  we  report 
to  you  how  they  go.  If  they  make  a 
hit  on  the  market  we  will  push  their 
sale  and  sell  more  of  them  for  you 
than  we  would  if  you  were  selling  to 
every  dry  goods  house  in  Boston. 
Take  my  advice,  young  woman,  get  a 
good  house  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  a  few- 
more  big  cities  as  your  business  grows. 
You  will  have  less  bookkeeping  to  do, 
you  will  get  surer  cash  and  not  have 
the  bother  of  watching  a  big  line  of 
credits." 

Mr.  Eben  Morrison  was  a  bit  sur- 
prised when  Kate  came  back  from 
Boston  with  an  order  for  more  than 
$4,000  worth  of  children's  knitted 
goods,  but  he  promptly  advanced  her 
the  money  to  buy  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  fine  woolen  yarn.  She  had 
wisely  decided  to  make  only  high 
class  goods  It  does  not  cost  so  much 
to  knit  fine  wool  or  Sea  Island  cotton 
as  it  does  cheap  coarse  wool  and  com- 
mon cotton,  and  the  price  of  the  fin- 
ished product  is  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  that  of  the  cheaper  grades. 


It  is  the  maker  of  high  class  material 
that  gets  select  custom,  good  prices 
and  the  right  kind  of  people  to  deal 
with.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  more 
machinery  and  she  managed  to  pick 
up  a  few  more  that  had  been  used  in 
the  defunct  Diamond  Knitting  Mills, 
and  ordered  several  new  machines  of 
the  knitting  machine  companies.  Then 
with  a  half  dozen  girls  working  furi- 
ously for  good  day  wages  with  hope 
of  additional  profits  later,  the  real 
business    began. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  Allen  Knitting  Company  began 
making  children's  goods  in  the  town 
of  Franklin.  Of  course,  that's  not  the 
real  name  of  the  town  or  the  com- 
pany, for  I  do  not  propose  to  adver- 
tise the  company.  All  the  names  in 
this  story  are  fictitious.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  company 
had  an  uninterrupted  course  of  smooth 
sailing.  No  business  house  ever  does, 
but  Kate  Allen  developed  into  an  ex- 
cellent business  woman.  For  the  first 
two  years  there  was  no  dividing  of 
profits.  Gradually  the  best  of  the  help 
of  the  old  Diamond  Knitting  Mills 
came  into  the  new  company  which 
they  called  the  Allen  Knitting  Mills, 
in  recognition  of  its  manager,  who 
spent  some  of  her  time  looking  for 
orders  and  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Syd.  Gage  became  a  most 
capable  and  efficient  mechanic  and 
superintendent  of  the  machinery,  and 
Kate  took  so  good  care  of  him  that 
he  became  quite  regular  in  his  habits 
with  only  an  occasional  ascension. 

Every  dollar  of  profit  after  the  help 
received     ordinary     wages    went    into 


new  machines,  and  gradually  knit 
goods  of  silk  were  added  to  the  fine 
wool  goods  already  produced.  As  the 
business  grew  in  size  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia  came  in,  and  the  Mar- 
shall Field  Company  of  Chicago,  and 
other  big  buyers.  Only  a  limited  line 
of  goods  was  made,  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  spread  all  over  the  country, 
but  the  income  of  Kate  Allen  was 
large  enough  to  give  her  every  com- 
fort, a  home  of  her  own,  with  a  good 
housekeeper  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to 
give  her  two  children  the  best  bene- 
fits of  education  as  they  grew  up. 

My  stenographer  to  whom  I  am 
dictating  this  story  is  in  a  very  anx- 
ious frame  of  mind  to  know  whether 
Kate  Allen  married  again.  Possibly 
some  of  my  readers  may  have  curios- 
ity like  my  stenographer,  and  for  their 
benefit   I   will  say  that   Kate   Allen  is 

now  Mrs.  .   Well,  I  won't  give  her 

name,  but  it  was  not  Hopkins.  Her 
childhood's  sweetheart,  Eldro  Hop- 
kins, long  ago  married  and  has  a  good 
sized  family  of  his  own.  The  man  she 
married  was  the  buyer  for  a  great 
New  York  department  store  who 
found  Kate  Allen  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  fine  knit  goods  he  pur- 
chased of  her  in  such  large  quantities. 
He  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Allen 
Knitting  Mills  which  have  been  sev- 
eral times  enlarger  after  taking  up 
the  old  Diamond  Mills  at  Franklin.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  true  story  have  worn  the 
sweaters,  silk  or  wool,  that  bear  the 
trade  mark  of  my  heroine  of  this 
Yarn   About   Yarn. 
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Lessons  in 

Ornamental  Penmanship 


By  E.  A.  LUPFER, 

l  Zanerian  College  oi  Penmanship,  Columbu 


LESSON  15 
ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 
"Shall  I  take  up  ornanental  pen- 
manship?" is  a  question  which  puzzles 
many  teachers  of  business  penman- 
ship. This  is  a  day  of  speed,  there- 
fore, plain,  unshaded  writing  should 
be  used  where  speed  and  legibility  are 
the  main  essentials,  such  as  business 
correspondence,  etc.  Where  grace 
and  beauty  are  desired  ornamental  is 
very  appropriate. 


Business  and  ornamental  writing 
are  very  similar  in  forms  and  move- 
ments. You  can  therefore  improve 
your  business  writing  by  acquiring 
skill  in  ornamental  Skill  acquired  in 
one  style  of  penwork  is  bound  to  re- 
flect in  other  similar  styles. 

Ornamental  Penmanship  not  only 
gives  one  a  better  understanding  of 
business  writing  but  also  cultivates 
one's  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
grace.      It    is    an    interesting    art    and 


will  help  to  establish  confidence 
among  your  students  in  your  ability 
as  a  penman.  It  sometimes  can  be 
used  to  arouse  the  interest  of  students, 
but  care  must  be  used  or  students 
may  use  shades  and  flourishes  in  busi- 
ness writing. 

Many  teachers  find  it  profitable  to 
write  cards  and  do  other  work  in  or- 
namental. One  teacher  of  penman- 
ship (a  lady)  states  that  she  gets  50c 
a  dozen  for  cards  and  at  times  has  all 
she  can  do  besides  teaching.  She 
can  write  100  dozen  in  a  day,  which 
makes  $50.00  for  the  day's  work. 
What  work  can  you  do  that  will  pay 
more  for  the  time  spent?  You  will 
find  it  helpful,  interesting,  inspiring 
and  profitable  to  spend  some  time  on 
ornamental  penmanship. 
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Practical  Lettering  by  T.   M.   Lewis,   Chillicothe,   Mo. 
A   pleasing  effect   is  secured  by  the  solid  appearance   of  the  letters. 
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COMMERCIAL      DIPLOMA      EX- 
AMINATION 

Business    Law    and    Forms,    Business 

Educators'  Association  of  Canada 

Maximum,    100    marks;    minimum,    50 

marks.     T.me,  2M>  hours. 

1.  A  friend  of  yours  has  signed  a 
paper  which  sets  forth  the  details  of 
what  is  supposed  to  he  a  contract,  en- 
tered into  by  himself  and  another 
person.  This  other  person  lias  also 
signed  the  paper.  Your  friend  gives 
you  his  copy  of  this  paper  and  asks 
you  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  con- 
tract i^  binding.  To  what  tests  do  you 
submit  it? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  owe  a  man  liv- 
ing in  the  same  place  $100,  due  today 
on  a  note  of  yours.  State  in  detail 
the  precautions  you  would  take  in 
order  that  you  make  take  the  ground 
tli.it   you  properly  offered  to  pay  this. 

?,.  A  is  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
forced  through  loss  of  his  parents  to 
earn  his  own  living.  In  what  position 
is  he  with  regard  to  the  making  of 
contracts? 

-4.  Show  form  of  your  check  on 
Bank  of  Commerce  for  $142.75  in 
favor  of  John  Anderson.  Draw  the 
check  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
specific  receipt  in  full  of  account. 

5.  Define,  in  terms  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change Act,  an  acceptance.  Give  the 
essentials   of   an   acceptance. 

ii.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  bill  payable  to  John  Smith  ''or 
bearer,"  a  bill  payable  to  John  Smith 
"or  order,"  and  a  bill  payable  "to  the 
order  of  John  Smith?"  Suppose  you 
take  the  bill  payable  to  John  Smith 
"or  order."  and  draw  a  pen  through 
the  words  "or  order."  How  will  the 
bill  be   payable?     Explain. 

7.  Illustrate  the  form  of  a  note 
properly  drawn  to  bear  interest  at 
one  per  cent  per  month  from  date 
till    maturity. 

8.  What  is  a  partnership?  Explain 
the  difference  between  a  general  part- 
nership and  a  limited  partnership.  In- 
to what  classes  may  general  partner- 
ships   be    divided? 

o.  What  is  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany? Name  four  ways  in  which  such 
a  company  differs  from  a  partnership. 

10.  Explain  the  Bank  Circulation 
Redemption  Fund  and  tell  how  it  in- 
terests you  as  the  holder  of  a  bank 
note   issued   by   any   Canadian  bank. 

\  alues:     10  marks  each. 

■    questions  well   illustrate   the  ground- 

i  amnion  Law  which  is  common  to  the 

systems  oi    English  speaking  countries. 

The    first    seven    questions    might    be    asked    in 

almost  any  State  of  the  Union.     The  last  three 

refer    to    I  statutes,    and    would    not    be 

the  1       SO 
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FULL  $25.00  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

Formerly  sold  by  United  States  Institute  of  Mod- 
ern Accounting:.  Chicago,  $25.  published  entire  in 
BOOKKEEPER  &  ACCOUNTANT.  1921-22.  be- 
ginning January;  obtainable  in  no  other  manner; 
subscribe  today.  1  year  $2;  2  years  $3.50. 
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Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,         Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HERE    IT   IS! 

•'Punctuation  by   Illustration" 
Watch     for    further    announcement 


'T'EACHERS  desiring  good  positions 
^  with  the  Drake  Business  and  Sec- 
retarial Colleges  and  Schools  of  New 
^  i»rk  and  New  Jersey  should  apply  at 

OllCe.      Good  women  teacher;*  especially  needed. 

WM. 


HOW   TO    BECOME    A    SPECIALIST   IN 

ACCOUNTING 

The  best  positions  in  the  most  profitable  of  prof  fusions 
— Aeeountinp — go  to  the  men  who  s/iecialitr.  Beautiful 
new  book  tells  you  how  you  can  become  an  accounting 
specialist  at  home  by  mail  under  the  /■•.rsmial  direction 
of  the  largest  active  faculty  of  Certified  r*ublic  Accoun- 
tants in  the  U.S.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

International    Accountants    Society 

DEPT.547     2626  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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Quick  and  effi 


Southern  Teachers'Agency 


Columbia.  S.  C. 


Chattanooga,  Term. 


COVERS  THE  SOUTH 

NO  FEES  UNLESS  PLACED 

Continuous   Enrollment   in    Three 

Offices.     New  Booklet. 


ALBERT 


Teachers'  Agency 

25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


36th   Year.     You   want   the  best  service  and  highest   salaried   position.     We  are   here  with 
both.      The    Outlook    for    the    teacher   is    interestingly    told    by    an    expert    in    our    booklet, 
"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Send  for  it. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  JULY  5    -    AUGUST  13 


COMMERCIAL   TEACHERS     make  your 
York  University  School  of  Commerec,  Accoi 
ooed  courses  in  methods  for  teachers.     All  courses  credited  tuward  a  decree  in  cjmmerc.  .  which  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  progressive  commercial  teacher.     For  complete  bulletin  address 

DR.  JAMES  E.  LOUGH,  Oirector  of  Summer  School,  Washington  Square,  N*w  York 


TRAIN  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHING 

At  the  ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 
Our  graduates  are  in  every  state  holding  the  high- 
est positions  as  heads  of  departments,  assistants, 
supervisors  and  directors  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Ask  for  our  new  summer  school  teachers' 
calendar,  giving  data  of  intensive  courses  in 
subject  matter  and  methods  commencing  July  5. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  PENMANSHIP 

nil    WANT  systematic  lessons,  comprehensive  instructionsand  skillfully  written  copies. 
U  U    WANT  a  variety  of  Movement  and  Letter  Drills  logically  arranged. 

WANT  the  best  copies — written  by  a  penman  of  national  reputation. 

WANT  the  styles  of  letters  that  are  recognized  as  standards  by  the  expert  penmen. 

The  Faretra  System  of  Rapid 
Business  Writing 

—just  published  — really  meets  these  wants.     The  only  penmanship  book  prepared  especially  for 
use  in  High  Schools.  Business  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Single  copies,  SOc.      Special  prices  to  schools.       Correspondence  solicited. 

FREDERICK  L.  FARETRA,  Author,  18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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J.  F.  Flower,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Com- 
mercial School,  Providence,  R.  I.. 
writes  a  beautiful  business  style.  His 
students  are  following  his  example, 
and  a  number  of  them  have  already 
secured  Business  Educator  Certifi- 
cates. 

J.  H.  Short,  Merrill  Business  College, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  writes  "The  students 
who  are  subscribers  to  the  Business 
Educator  have  many  times  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
the  periodical  embraces.  They  find  it 
both  interesting  and  instructive."  Ac- 
companying this  letter  was  another 
list  of  subscriptions. 
C.  A.  RLcker,  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  Bradford,  Pa.,  high  school,  recently 
sent  us  a  list  of  thirtv-two  subscrip- 
tions to  the  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. 

H.  K.  Durkes,  Huntington.  Indiana. 
Business  University,  uses  both  the 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  and  Certi- 
ficates in  bringing  the  writing  of  his 
students  up  to  the  high  standard 
which  is  maintained  in  this  school. 
John  R.  Eye,  Principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  Dunsmore 
Business  College,  Staunton,  Va.,  re- 
cently submitted  several  specimens 
for  certificates  and  says  that  he  hopes 
to  have  other  and  better  specimens 
a  little  later.  The  specimens  submit- 
ted were  up  to  the  certificate  stand- 
ard. Mr.  Eye  is  setting  a  high  mark 
in  penmanship  and  helping  his  stu- 
dents  to   reach   it. 

Lavada  H.  Troop,  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  Pittsburgh  Academy,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  recently  ordered  certifi- 
cates for  20  pupils.  This  is  one  of 
several  schools  in  Pittsburgh  that  are 
successfully  teaching  a  practical  style 
of  rapid  business  writing. 
A.  E.  Stossmeister,  President,  Astoria, 
Oregon,  Business  College,  has  ordered 
certificates  several  times  already  this 
year,  the  total  being  more  than 
twenty.  This  school  has  been  winning 
certificates  for  five  or  six  years  and 
is  starting  out  in  1921  stronger  than 
ever. 

Marie  Brodine,  of  Crookston  College, 
Crookston,  Minn.,  has  sent  us  orders 
for  more  than  twenty  certificates  in 
1921.  Crookston  College,  under  the 
leadership  of  A.  M.  DeLapp,  has  been 
noted  for  good  penmanship  for  years. 
Beulah  Bigham,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Lost  Angeles,  is  another  California 
teacher  who  is  bringing  the  work  of 
her  pupils  up  to  a  high  standard. 
Fourteen  of  her  pupils  secured  certi- 
ficates this  year,  with  more  to  follow. 
A.  M.  Symmes,  Paris  Commercial 
School,  Paris,  Texas,  recently  ordered 
nine  certificates  and  said  "My  students 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  penman- 
ship work  and  you  can  look  for  more 
each   month." 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  was  an 
Oval  drill  by  Miss  Minnie  Ray  show- 
ing good  control   of  the   pen. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  today  for  "The  Road  lo  Good  Positions"  and  Enrollment  Card 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE  —  FREE  ENROLLMENT 

Other  Offices:  ,n  *"  Offices 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis   Los  Angeles  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.W.  Sank  Bldg.      Lumter  Exchange     C.  of  C.  Bl2g.      Chicago 


Rockr Mr- Teachers 

AGETNCY 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg. Denver. Colo. 


W.  S.  FRY.  B.  S..  -        -        Assistant 

W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.  M.        -  Assistant 

and  FIELD  REPRESEN  1  ATI  \  L 


LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

116  W.   14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


A  real 

Kimball,  well  k 

tration  —  NO  CHARGE  until  youlget  the  position  YOU  WANT 


for  Commercial  Teachers  managed  by  G.  S. 
1  teacher  and  author.      Free  regis- 


Five  Hundred  Competent  Teachers  Needed  for  Summer  and  Fall  Positions 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  once  for  the  Early  Vacancies  for  1921-22 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Never  were  the  opportunities  better.     Many  attractive  places  for  choice  teachers 
.     now  open.    We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,    bookkeeping,    salesmanship,    type- 
writing and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salaries.    Choice  positions 
for  qualified  teachers.     Write  for  our   FREE  literature  and  one  of  our  application 


Addr 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


CHOICE  POSITIONS  FILLED 

EARLY  IN  THE  SEASON 

Our  correspondence  during  the  past  few  weeks  indicates  that 
this  year  will  be  no  exception.  The  best  positions  are  always 
filled  earliest.  Join  our  roster  of  good  commercial  teachers 
who  are  looking  for  better  opportunities  and  who,  within  a 
short  time,  will  be  happily  placed  in  some  of  the  450  attractive 
September  vacancies  already  listed  with  us.  Enroll  Today. 


CONTINENTAL 

BOWLING  GREEN 


TEACHERS' 


AGENCY 

KENTUCKY 


FIVE  years  ago  we  pli 
miveil  him  at  SiOOO. 
getting 


;  but  promising  young  i 


$2000.    These  _  _ 

are  coming  s- 11  the  time.     The  mana 

dates  «_r  the  suggestion  of  openings 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 


three  weeks  we  placed  her 
$160  a  month,  and  we  have 
iplendid    position    at 


s  Agenc 


ed.  but  typ 

ates  the  selection  of  candi- 

itally  important  work  himself.    MAY  WE  HELP  YOU-' 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  E.  GAYLORD.  Manager 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill,  Be 


rly.  Ma 


Want  More  Money? 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  GET  IT.  Hundreds  of 
Commercial  Teachers  are  needed  for  Septem- 
ber positions.  Register  with  us  and  learn  of 
the  finest  openings.     No  obligation  to  accept 

any  place.    Confidential  service.    Largest  Bureau  for  Specialists 

in  America.    Write  for  details. 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President,  ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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PROGRAM 

Central    Com'l  Teachers'   Association, 

Ft.   Dodge,  Iowa 

Kay  5,  6,  7,   1521 

THURSDAY— MANAGERS'    DAY 
Convcnt.cn    Hall— Wahkonsa   Hotel 
M  —  Exhil  ms   opi  n. 
Presiding  Genius — Lena  A.   Yogt,   Centra] 
Iowa     Business    College,    Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 
9:00  A.    M       I  n    work  done   in 

private  I  usi-ness  colleges. 
The  results   of   pi  rsonal    im  estigatio 

a  report  of  a  conference  held  in  Chicago 

|   entral   As 

sociation     of     Colleges     and     Secondary 

-    —    Almon    F.    Gates,    Waterloo 

B      College. 

General  I  lis. 
12:00  M. — Fraternal  Luncheon— The  Green 
Mill.  Big  Gun  of  the  occasion,  W.  C. 
Henndng,  Cedar  Rapids  Business  Col- 
lege. Managers,  Book  Publishers,  Ap- 
pliance men  and  any  other  good  look- 
ers   in    attendance. 

1  :00    P.    M.— Exhibits    open. 

2  :00  P.    M. — Convention      Hall,      Wahkonsa 

Hotel. 
Presiding      Chair      \\  arnicr      and      General 
Rustler— E.    C.    Bigger,    Lincoln    Busi 
i  allege. 
General    Subject    —    Standard    Courses    of 
Study.       B.     F.     Williams,     Capital     City 
Commercial    College,    Des    Moines. 
General     I 
4:30  P.  M. — Exhi 

6:00   P.    M. — Dinner — Private      Dining      Room, 
Wahkonsa.        General     Engineer,     Mary 
M.     Gallagher,     Brown's     Business     Col- 
lege,  Kankakee. 
8:00  P.   M.   Reception    to   Teachers.      Registra- 
tion   of    Members.      Exhi!  its   open. 
8:30  P.   M.— Address— J.   S.    Knox,  The  Knox 
School      of       Salesmanship,      Cleveland. 
Ohio.      Subject — Why    nine    men    out    of 
every    ten    fail    in    Business. 
FRIDAY 
8:00  A.  M.— Exhibits    open. 

Registral    >n    ol    M   n 
9:00  A.    M.— Call   to   orde 
Daniel,    ("hairm; 
Kt.    J  :■  Bus 

Response — C.      T. 
Business     College. 

President's    Salutation — Marv    S.    Horner, 
I   ollege. 
M.— General   Subject— "The   Gulf   Be- 
tween  the  Class  Room  and  the  Efficient 
Business  Office."      (Time   limit— 20  min- 
utes   i 

Hov      !      Find     the    Commercial     G 

tnes    to    Me— A.    1     Fluck, 
Supt.    the    Boston    Store,    Ft.    Dodge. 

How  to  Bridge  the  Gulf  —  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Kennedy,  School  Department  Reming- 
ton  Typewriter   Co.,    \<w    York    City. 

What  I  "am  Doing  to  Bridge  the  Gulf— 
(Time   limit— 5   minutes    each): 

H.    T.   Holm— The  Gregg  School.   I 

Miss  lone  Duffy— The  Van  Sant  School, 
Omaha. 

L.    M.     Wold    —    Cedar    Rapids    Business 

Open    Discussion — Time    limit,    5    minutes 

11:30   A.    M. — Address— Gov.    Woodbridge   N. 
Ferris,      Ferris      Institute,     Big     Rapids, 
v    after    the    close 
of   the  ill    open. 

12:30    P.    -M        I  Lum         a      Commer- 

;'      .i,i.        (Tickets     50C 
10:30.) 
General     Ringmaster,    W.    H.    Howland — 
Brown'  I  Peoria,    111. 

:  men  and  5 
handsomest  women  present.  i.\  secret 
commi:  ted     by     the 

I     will    make    the     selection     and 
turn    the   names   in   to   the    ringmaster    15 
minutes   I  i  Eore  the  fireworks  begin.) 
1:30  P 
2:00  P.   M. — Sectional  Meetings — 

Shorthand     and     Typewriting     Section     in 
Convention      Ball         Chairman— H.      E. 
ness    College,     St. 


\V.    F.    Mc 
Executive  Committee. 

less    College. 

tie— R.    O.    Green.    Set 

al    Club,    Ft.    Di 
Smith,      Kansas      I 


pert     Business    Training,     Kansas     City, 
Mil       (Time    limit,    30    mm.  I 

ral   Discussion— Time  limit   5   minutes 

-Opened      by      Anna      M.       1  oung, 

Waterloo    Bn-i 

Business     Teachers*     Section — Commercial 

Club    Committee     Rooms.       Chairman— 

1  .    II     Lyons,   Bavless  Business   College, 

Mil     - 

0    !•     M— The   Use   of    Bank   and    Commer- 
1  ep.ng     Machines— G.     I.     St. 

Marie    —    Burroughs    Adding    Machine 

Co.,    Ft.    Dodge.      (Time  limit,   30  min. ) 
M—  General     Discussion— Time    limit 

5    minutes    each, 
i    p     M       The    Bookkeeping   Course— What 

should     be     included,    the     sequence    of 

subjeots    and    what    the   graduate    should 

know. 
S.     r.     Shook,     Topeka     Business     ( 

Topeka.    Kai  I    min  i 

Al  i     E.     Beynon,     Iowa     Stat.      I  <  a  hers' 

College,    Cedar    Falls.       (Time    luim    23 

minutes.) 
General   Discussion — Time  limit  5   minutes 

4:00  P.  M.— General  Meeting  —  Convention 
Hall.  Address— J.  S.  Knox.  Subject— 
Salesmanship.  Immediately  alter  the 
close  of  the  address  the  exlnl  its  will 
open. 

6:30    P.    M. — Fraternal    Dinner — Main    Dining 

Room — Wahkonsa. 

Roasl     Master— li.     F.     Williams.     Capital 

City    Commercial    College,    Des    Mo- ties. 

Hi  w   I    like  being    Governor — W.    N.    Fer- 

How'  I  like  to  vote— Mrs.  E.  A.  Kennedy. 
How   I   like  to  be    president    —    Mary    S. 

Horner. 
How  I  like  being    bald-headed    —    L.     C. 


Ru 


1-e-l. 


writing     ' 
tain. 


..hand  and  Type 
e — what  it  should  con- 
te  student  should  know 
when  he  graduates.  Just  how  you  ban 
die  each  step  in  the  shorthand  and 
dictation  and  typewritine  classes.  Miss 
Nettie    M.     Huff,    Huffs    School    of    Ex- 


I  like  running    a     Publishing      B 
L.   A.    Wilson. 
How  I   like  being    a    world's    Champion- — 

.Margaret    Owen. 
Hov,    I    liki    whiskers— C.    T.    Smith. 
Other    likes    and    dislikes    are    up    to    the 
Roast    Master. 
8:00  P    M      Convention  Hall.     Addre-s-      i. 

•■>.    ■  lenahan,  Supt  of  Public  Instruction 
of    Iowa. 

I      M.— Address— Gov.    Ferris. 
•  .pen. 
!'     M. — • Everybody    retires    except    Baker 
and   Rusmcisel,   who   serenade   thi 
witli    20th     Century    music    ami    nial.       a 
general     Rowe     until     the     "wee     -mill 
hours." 

SATURDAY 

8:00    -V.    M. — Women    Managers'     Bi 

l  Dining   Room,    Wahkonsa.    (We 

are  unable  to"  learn  any  of  the  0  ai  - 
.1  ill-  meeting  or  net  any  complim  ■  i 
tary  tickets  to  the  a. fair  fur  love  oi' 
iv.  The  dining  room  door  bolls  on 
le  with  three  strong  1  ohs.  There 
is  tin  key  hole,  no  transom,  no  window  , 
im    skj    light,   no   trap   door    in 

.    Phillips    ..if    tlu-    Wahl 

fuses   to    permit   anyone    to    hide    behind 

tin-   buffet   or  crawl  under  the  table,      It 

:   that  A.    X.    Palmer  may   be  al  le 

to      furnish     some     muscular     movement 

exercises    that    will    enable    some    of    the 

sex   to  gam   admission,   or,  John 

Gri  in  iv    devise    some    "word 

.'  at   will    pass   ..-    thi 

ing    sign.      In    the    meantime    interested 

,  ]     .       \  ..    t     Nettie  M.   Huff. 
.    Mary    S.    Horner, 
M     Cutler   or   Eliz- 
ir.sil.) 

Convention    Hall 
i    \.    \l        Exhil  its    open. 
i.  :,i  A     m  ■     pr.    i  '         officer— Vice    P 

\,       ,  |  I  f,  in     City     Business 

.         |        .  ! 

-cial   Course  and  its   Value   m 
it    Educational    Scheme    of    the 
enttury— G.   Albert   Anderson,   Na- 
Business   Training    Schoi 

i     V     M. — General    Subject — English. 
A    View    from    the    Sell.)  .1    Rtinn    and   the 
:         ess    Office— S.    Adelia   Winter,   for- 
ish    in    Ft.    Dodge 
High     Schools     aid     now     em 

rneck    printing   plant.   Ft.    Dodge. 
I  Time    limit    20    minutes.) 
How    I    Teach    English— S.    G.    Rii 

Capital    I  Dty    Commercial    College,    Des 
Moines.      (Time  limit  20  minutes.) 
General    Discussion — (Time    limit    5    min- 
utes    each). 
11  :00     A.      M. — Typewriting     demonstration — 


Elmer  C.  Barnes,  President  Barnes' 
Commercial  School,  Denver,  Colo.. 
died  suddenly  on  March  22,  from 
pneumonia.  He  and  his  brother,  H. 
E.  Barnes,  founded  the  Denver  School 
in  1004.  and  it  has  grown  to  be  one 
i  f  the  largest  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  horn  in  Tallmadge, 
Ohio,  and  secured  his  education  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  Mount 
Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio.  In 
'on:;  he  and  his  brother  attended  the 
Zanerian  and  have  made  a  specialty 
of  penmanship  and  art  work  ever 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  Barnes  first  taught  in  the  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  Business  College,  then  for 
f  tit'  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
Bookkeeping  Department  of  the  Per- 
kins  &  Harpel  Co  nmercial  College  of 
St.  Louis,  and  then  for  live  years  he 
was  with  the  Hartford  School  of 
Hartford,   Conn. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Den- 
ver, of  March  2:i,  contained  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnes,  from 
which  most  of  the  above  items  are 
sec  Ted. 


ret     Owen,    W.     D.    M.    Simmons, 
and    others. 
11:30  A.  M  —  Address,    Gov.    W.    N.    Ferris. 
:     :30  P    M. —Fraternal    Luncheon — Commer- 
cial    Club    Dining   Room.    (Tickets    50c— 
hire   10:30  o'clock.)      I'm 
gram  in  charge  of  past  presidents. 

One    "iser"    and   many    "has-beens" 

Mire    S.   Horner— 1921  R.   H.   Peck— 1909 

l        Bigger— 1920        G.    E.    King— 1908 

I'd-  1        R       Gn.e        l"r 

E.    i:     Lvons— 1916         A.    W.    Dudley— 1906 
H.   C.   Cummins— 1915  A.    C.    VanSa'nt— 1905 
C.    D.   McGregor— 1914  B.  F.  Williams— 1904 
H.    B.    Bovles— 1911        A.    F.    Gates— 1903 
i      I      Read— 1910 

There  will  be  liberal  exhibits  of  Typewrit- 
ers, Adding  Machines,  office  equipment, 
books  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  Commer- 
cial    Schools. 
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Four  ZANER   METHOD 

Summer  Schools  of  Penmanship 


Because  of  the  large  and  increasing  demand  for  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Zaner  Method  Penmanship 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  living  at  a  distance  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
conduct  four  summer  schools  where  persons  may  take  intensive  training  in  Supervision,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing,  Penmanship  Pedagogy  and   Psychology,  and   Practice. 


Columbus,  Ohio 

Special  work  will  be  given  for  penmanship  teachers  and  super- 
visors in  the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship  as  usual.  Those 
who  desire  can  also  take  ornamental  penmanship,  lettering, 
roundhand,  engrossing,  or  commercial  subjects.  The  t-rm  will 
begin  June  20  and  continue  all  summer. 

Denver,  Colorado 

The  Zaner  Method  Summer  School  in  Denver  will  be  held  in 
the  Community  Building.  210  W.  13th  Ave.,  beginning  June  20, 
and  ending  July  15.  Work  will  be  given  in  Supervision, 
Methods  of  Teaching,  Penmanship  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
Practice,    Plain   Lettering,    and    Ornamental   Penmanship. 

A  few  weeks  in  any  of  these  schools  will  mean  increased  efficiency  and  salary.  The  services  of  our  em- 
ployment department  are  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils.  Last  summer  there  were  many  more  positions  open 
for  Zaner  Method  teachers  and  supervisors  than  we  could  fill.  Prepare  for  this  interesting,  profitable  and 
greatly  needed  work. 

For  literature   or  information  regarding  any   one  cf  the  four  schools  address  only 


Trenton,  New  Jersey 

The  Zaner  Method  Summer  School  of  Penmanship  in  Trenton 
will  be  held  in  the  Rider  College.  Special  work  will  be  given 
fcr  teachers  and  supervisors  of  penmanship.  Stud.nts  may  take 
commercial  subjects  in  connection  with  the  penmanship.  The 
term  will  begin  July  5.  and  end  July  29. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Our  Summer  School  in  Chicago  will  be  held  in  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  330  Webster  Ave.,  beginning  June  25  and  ending 
July  16.  Special  work  will  be  given  in  Supervision,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Penmanship  Pedagogy  and  Psycho!ogy,  Practice, 
Lettering,  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  Public  School  Drawing. 


CoLUMBiLJiSlr^v  Ohio 

He&dquadrters  for  Good  Penmansm|p<^n^/lHloroie  oy 
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M!ss  Lillian  Olson,  formerly  of  Har- 
court,  Iowa,  completed  the  Normal, 
Penmanship  and  Post-graduate  Pen 
Art  Courses  in  Tobin  College,  Fort 
Dodge,   Iowa. 

Previously  she  taught  on  year  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Webster  County, 
Iowa.  Now  she  is  instructor  in  pen- 
manship in  her  Alma  Mater,  Tobin 
College.  She  also  assists  in  the  pen- 
manship work  in  the  Fort  Dodge 
High  School. 

Miss  Olson  frequently  sends  to  our 
office  specimens  from  her  pupils  for 
our  examination.  The  results  she  se- 
cures are  highly  satisfactory.  She 
writes  an  ideal  business  hand  herself 
and  knows  how  to  teach  penmanship. 

During  1918  she  attended  the  Zaner- 
ian  College  of  Penmanship,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


terms      Write- for  booklet  11. 

UNIVERSAL  SHORTHAND  COURSE. 
6609  Kimbark  Ave.  Chicago.  III. 


HIGH  GRADE 


Diplomas^ 
Certificates, 


Best  Quality — Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 


Home  Study  gE?3 

Degrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PnOFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  0.  C. 


WALTON  TRAINED  Experienced  teacher 
If  ML  lull     IrtHIPICU   and     au(Htor     wantE 

managerial  position  in  A-l  business  school  in 
medium  sized  city  in  central  states  with  idea  of 
eventually  buying  whole  or  part  interest.  Address 
TRAINED,  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier.  P.  O.  Clerk,  Railway 
Mail  Clerk,  Rural  Carrier,  etc.,  composed  of  ques- 
it  examinations  and  lesson 
say.    Our  $15 


sheets  arrangi 
S5  for  short 
refunded.     On 


Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  CORRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

IVf  ANUFACTURE  and  sell  products  of 
•"■■■  merit.  Manufacturers'  formulae,  pro- 
cesses, trade-secrets,  analytical  and  research 
work.  Write  me  in  regard  to  any  product  you 
wish  to  make.  Advice  is  free  and  confiden- 
tial. Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
valuable  literature.  FORMULA  FREE. 
C.  F.  BEHRENS,  Chemist 

1530-1  Tall  Road  CINCINNATI,  OHiO.  0.  S.  «. 


WANTED 

School   Solicitor  for  a  good  school 
in  an  excellent  territory. 

Address.  Producer 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


Manager  Wanted 

WE  require  caoable  business  college  manager,  man  oi 
woma".     ExDtxii'in'f  ami  tcneti  in'  nual  it  icatiuns  iht 


.       cityof  Pai-ifio  Coast  State,  Rit 
munity.  Position  permanent.    Rus'iiess  growing.     Salary 
and    bonus  depending  upon   ability.     Start  soon.      Write 


WANTED 

EXTRA   STRONG    COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER 

Either  man  or  woman.  Must  be 
good  penman  and  able  to  get  results. 
Should  have  at  least  $-000  to  invest 
in  a  large  and  favorably  known 
school.  Box  900,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


YOUNG    MAN 

WANTS  POSITION 

as  principal  or  teacher  in  first  class  school. 
Capable,  reliable,  experienced  and  knows  how 
to  handle  pupils.  Address  BOX  193, 
Business  Educa'or,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WOULD  BUY  OR  MANAGE 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL 

have    a    clean    record 


y      Charleroi;   Pa 


■orth  whit 
now   the  business  from 
PULLMAN     CO.,     B 


ough  to  i.    .. 
:  letter.      I   know   the  business  from  A  to  Z 


ind    be    large 
full  details  ' 


g  for  a  man  with  small  capital  and  large 
an.  Write  Box  8,  care  Business  Edu- 
Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

A  big  school  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  a  grow- 
ing town  of  12,000.  The  enrollment  averages  300 
per  year.  No  debts.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  location  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Old  age 
and  failing  health  is  my  only  reason  for  selling. 
Address  R  32 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


QUICK  SALE 


elle 


lege 


it  proposition 

Inventory 

n    easy    'terms 


good  business  col- 
1000.  $3500  cash. 
Dne  of  best  oppor- 
tunities in  U.  !.  Address:  NORTHWEST, 
care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Bu 


FOR  SALE 

;iness  College  in  Eastern  Industrial  city 
100.000    population.      Mild    competition. 


$3,0U(i. 


uneration 
i  day  school 


Price.  $10,000.  Advance  payn 
Balance  to  te  paid  in  two  years. 
other  business  interests,  but  i 
with  school  without  further  re 
to  guarantee  125  enrollme_.  _ 
before  leaving.  Splendid  opportunity  fo 
high  grade  commercial  teacher  who  under- 
stands the  private  school  business.  Write 
if  you  can  meet  the  cash  terms  and  I  will 
show  you  this  is  a  good  investment  proposi- 
ti011- Address  G.  C. 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 

only  penholder  that  has  won  its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
ing.  The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.  (Look  for  the 
brand.)  The  A.  "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  are  adjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch  plain,  each  35c:  8  inch  inlaid.  75c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  $1.35. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 

Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 


Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 


VALUABLE     BOOK     ON     COMMERCIAL     PEN     LETTERING 

ractical  Compendium  of  Commercial  Pen  Letter* 
ind  Designs."  (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Hally  graded  and  arranged  for  School_use.) 


inning  for  All  purposes 


^=?  HOWARDS  BROWNE 

Rockland,  Maine 


_  \^&^>^§'1m^ 


t  the  Marking.  Shading,  Plain, 
ecial,  Border  and  Shadow  Lettering  Pens.  Contain* 
1  pages  7W.  x  in**  illustrating  14S  plateB  of  Commercial 
n  Alphabets,  Df  signs,  Show  Card  Layouts,  Corner*. 
rders.  S  .mil  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  instruction! 
■  each  This  book  has  a  beautiful  front  cover  page 
nted  in  three  colors  and  Gold.  We  guarantee  this 
ok  to  he  exactly  as  represented  or  money  back. 
epaid,  $1.00.      Complete  catalog  of  Lettering  Supplies 


■Jii.iiH.»mi.«,»ujjiiuiMiwiiai.iau,ii..ii..u.ui.i.».iJi*.ujnii.inij.mj,iMJM 


f^J^uW/i^i^K^dui^a^r'      & 


CONGRATULATION  CARDS  &„£"£ 

GRADUATES  of  ^ceools  and  colleges.  Birth  Anno 
raent  and  Birthday  Cards,  all  iilumi'iafed  in  gol 
colors,  a  marvel  of  be  uty,  30c  each.      Kame  en  12  cards,  25c 


102S   MARSTON 


HIGGINS' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
special  writing,  engrossing, 
etc. 

These  inks  write  black  from  the 
pen  point  and  stay  black  forever: 
proof  to  age,  air,  sunshine,  chemi- 
cals and  r-re. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIG6INS  &  CO.,  MFft. 

271  NINTH  ST.         BROOKLYN.  H.  Y 


Order  Cards  and  Penwork  from  These  Advertisers 

graduates:   card  writing 


The  accompanying  photograph  is 
that  of  Raymond  C.  Goodfell 
perisor  of  writing  in  the  schools  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Like  many 
other  good  men.  Mr.  Goodfell  >\v  re- 
ceived his  early  education  and  train- 
ing in  the  rural  schools.  He  then 
graduated  from  the  Fulton  High 
School  and  completed  the  Normal 
Training  Course  at  the  Rochester 
Business    Institute. 

His  teaching  experience  consists  of 
rural  school  work,  head  of  a  commer- 
cial department,  commercial  teacher 
and  supervisor,  so  you  see.  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  is  well  qualified  for  the  work 
which  he  is  doing. 

Since  Newark  is  a  large  city  and 
Mr.  Goodfellow  has  no  assistants  his 
work  consists  chiefly  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  Over  twelve  hundred 
teachers  have  complete  his  course. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  possesses  a  very 
pleasing  personality,  is  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  work.  Fraternally 
he  belongs  to  the  Mason  Order  and 
professionally  he  deserves  a  place  in 
the  front  ranks.  May  other  well 
trained  teachers  who  are  capable  of 
teaching  others,  enter  the  ranks  of 
penmanship   supervision 


ad 


DETROIT,   MICH. 


LESLIE  E.  JONES,  Elbtidge.  N    Y. 

THE   CANADIAN  PENMAN 

Will  prepare  a  handsome  specimen  for  your  scrap 
book,  or  write  a  dozen  cards  '  all  different '  for  fifty 
cents.      Both  fur  seventy-five.       You'll  get  your 
mo   ey's  worth. 
GEORGE  LUDLOW  V.HITE.   Box  433.   Fredericton.  N.  B. 


„  away  to  school.     Foil  particulars  and  sam- 
ples of  tine  penmanship  *  REE.    Address 
T.    M.   TEVIS,   6ox  25-C,   Chillicothe,    Mo 


.  Carto 
T«-  E  BOTTS  SnUD'O 
Penmen.  Fugrssers.  flrti-ts,  CaMoonM 
HI  eotisSldg.        Wichita,  Kans 


Graduates!       Attention!! 

Let  me  do  your  FANCY  PEN  WORK 


style 


3Cc 


printed   cards  with  name  in  Old  Engli: 
Script,  per  100  50c 

1    doz.  Finest   Writing  Name  Cards    and  Caae  for 

Graduating  Present  35c 

Large  Illustrated    Bird    Flourished    Congratulation 

Cards  to  »erd  Graduates,   each     20c 


F.  N.   LAWRENCE         P.  0.  Box  411 


Portland,  India 


SIGNATURES 

Fine  for  catalogues,  letter  heads,  envelope  comers,  etc. 
Two  copies  properly  prepared  for  the  engraver.  $1.60. 
My  name  below  is  from  m>  own  wotk. 

SUPERIOR  CARDS 

40c  per  dozen,  three  dozen  SI. 00. 

SPECIMENS 

Full  page  of  dashy  ornamental,  75c.      Two  sets  of  cap- 


dl  and  embellished  with 
gold  and  silver  inks,  and  case,  50c.    Samples  10c. 

C.  C.  0URSLER.  Card  Writer.  Box  A,  OBLONG.  ILLINOIS 


^lP>EN,W!^N;SB!l!Pii;BV|':!MaTr 


America  s  Finest  Penman  tetu-hes 

writing  by  Mail.  I  he  kind  Iba 
raises  salaries.  Illustrated  Jour; 
FKANC1S  B    COOBTNEY.  B.  x 


rsLOHuED  Post  Cards 

delight  penmen.      15  designs.      Should  sell  for  5c 
each,  but  here  is  my  offer — 

50  flourished  Post  Cards,  worth  S2.50  *AP  ff  1 

1  set  fancy  Capitals,  blk.  &  gold,  worth  50c   "  Ul    $  I 

Simply  send  dollar  bill  with  your  address.  Money  back 
if  not  pleased-  Zinc  etching  cut  of  your  signature  ->2  50, 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guarantted.  Gold  powder  and 
silver  powder,  27c  pkg..  pestpaid. 

LEE  F.  EVANS,  Drawer  G,  East  Durham,  N.  Car. 


Diploma  Filling  that  will  satisfy 


Address  A.  L.  Hickman 

117  North  Vine  Street  Wichita,  Ka 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  spVc^Jst 

Drawer  982,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-ipt  for  engraving  purposes,  suitable  for 


r  No.  3  the  best  for 


The  finest 
Bookkeeping 

Mi.ls  Pe.fedion  Pen  No.  »,  a  pen  for  fine 
1  gross  by  mail,  $1.25.  Mills  Business  Wrt  i 
strong  business  writing.  1  gross  by  mi...,  . 

Sfudenfs  of  Penmanshtn  and  Penmansh  p  Suoenisors  .  ho.ild  attend 
the  Mills  Summer  School  of  Penmanshipat  the:;,,  hester 
Business  Institute  during  the  month  of  Julv.    Informa- 


LEARN  ENGR   SSING 


Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and  Printed 
Instructions  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars. 
C.sh  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser.  Illuminator  and  Designer 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bid;..  SCRAKTON.  PJ 


MY  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

IN 

BUSINESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

are  making  fine  penman.  All  copies 
fresh  from  my  pen.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. It  will  pay  you  to  enclose  a 
quarter  for  your    name    in    12    styles. 

A.  P.   WIEUB, 

EXPERT    PENMAN 
High  School  Pasadena.  Calif. 

b„ -« 


A  Line  of  Pens  to  Meet 
Every  Need 

In  any  dealer's  you  will  find  the  Esterbrook  assortment 
conveniently  displayed  from  which  your  choice — for  any 
particular  need — may  readily  be  made. 

Sixty  odd  years  ai  giving  the  people  the  pen  they  wanted  has  built 
an  experience  for  Esterbrook  you  cannot  do  wrong  to  follow.  The  scien- 
tific study  of  writing  needs  has  developed  these  twelve  Esterbrook  pens, 
the  most  popular  in  the  world. 

Choose  from  the  case,  order  by  number  and  buy  by  the  box. 


The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


92-100   lli-law 


Camden,  N.  J. 


IJnmTimBIMMnVMlMllfflHMmu^^ 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 

E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 

Send  seli-addressed  postal  for  criticism,  and  etampe 


BRUSH   MARKING 
A   style  of  lettering  well  adapted  to 
brush    or   pen   marking.   We   shall  call 
it   Modified   Roman. 

The  student  must 
learn  to  appreciate 
the  difference  between 
clean  cut  pen  letter- 
ing used  on  engrossed 
resolutions  and  rapid 
pen  or  brush  letters 
for  purposes  where 
legibility  and  rapidity 
are  more  desirable 
than  steel  plate  accuracy.  However, 
certain  requisites  are  necessary  in  all 
lettering,  namely,  regularity  in  size 
and  spacing.  Always  make  your  let- 
ters larger  than  the  copy.  Pencil  the 
general  form  of  the  letters,  first  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  the  character, 
spacing,  etc.  Follow  with  the  inking, 
using  a  broad  pen  the  width  of  the 
thinnest  line  in  the  letter.  Use  Zaner- 
ian  ink — avoid  writing  fluids  of  bluish 
black  tints. 

Sign  painters  use  a  quick  drying  ink 
and  flat,  red  sable  brushes  of  different 
sizes.  A  rs  in.  brush  is  suitable  for 
this  lesson.  Carter's  velvet  show  card 
ink  is  also  very  satisfactory  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  brush  as  a  rule 
should  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
thin   line   in   the   letters. 

The  panel  is  rather  effective  in  tone 
values,  and  we  believe  will  prove  a 
good  study  in  pen  technic.  Pencil 
very  carefully,  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  color  values.  Keep  the  palette 
and  T  square  lighter  in  tone  by  using 
fine,  openly  spaced  lines.  A  No.  5 
lettering  pen  may  be  used  on  the 
deepest  tones  in  background.  Vary 
the  thickness  of  the  lines  to  produce 
the  different  tone  values.  Study  line 
treatment  used  on  palette  to  give  re- 
lief to  initial  "A"  without  using  a 
hard   outline. 

Have  Your  Choice  Specimens  Photographed 

By  An   EXPERT! 

Every  DETAIL 
faithfully  and  ac- 
curately repro- 
duced. You  will 
be  delisted.  NOT 
EXPENSIVE.  Write 

8?atingcs1zfd. "?',!.•    3249  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago, 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges.  High 
Schools,  Parochial  School--,  etc.  Exception- 
ally fine  f  jr  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

805    LINCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO.   CHIO 


BROWN5 
^ALPHABETS 

pCDEFGni 

pKLMNOP 
RSTUVW 

450769. 
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T.  E.  Fankhauser,  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Tria- 
rielphia  District  High  School,  Wheel- 
ing, West  Virginia,  recently  sent  us 
specimens  from  some  of  his  students, 
and  it  was  our  pleasure  to  O  K  eigh- 
teen of  them  for  the  High  School 
Certificate.  This  is  no  more  than  we 
night  expect  from  Mr.  Fankhauser, 
i  ir  he  follows  the  Zaner  Method 
closey  and  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of   penmanship. 

John  H.  Cooper,  of  the  Dakota  Busi- 
ness College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
has  ordered  twenty-five  Certificates 
for  his  students  since  the  first  of  1921. 
Joyce  Massey,  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  East 
Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  uses  several 
different  styles  of  Certificates  as  re- 
wards for  pupils  in  the  grades.  Re- 
cently twenty-five  students  from  the 
schools  secured  the  Zaner  Method 
Grammar  Grade  Certificate. 

F.  E.  Wilson,  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
in  the  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
High  School,  writes  us  that  he  is  not 
head  of  the  department  as  the  para- 
graph in  our  April   number  stated. 

E'leen  M.  Gorham,  Supervisor  of 
Writing  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Niles,  Ohio,  uses  a  very  free,  rapid 
and  legible  style  of  writing  in  her  cor- 
respondence.      Her     pupils     evidently 


learn  to  imitate  her  writing,  as  she 
recently  ordered  fifty-one  Grammar 
Grade  Certificates  and  two  High 
School  Certificates  for  pupils  in  the 
Niles  Schools. 


VISITING  CARDS 


H.  TOLER,  2330  White  Ave.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

<CQ  PinO  Buys  Business  University,  estab 
*pO,tJUU  97  years.  Net  $3,000  to  $5,000 
nually.  City  30.00  I.  Large  territory,  no  oppo 
sition.  Owner  retiring  Rare  proposition 
Cash  required.  Write  RARE,  care  Busi 
ness  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


FOUR     SPECIAL 

Palmer  Method 
Summer  Schools 

JULY.    1921    

For  Supervisors  and  Teachers 
of  Writing 

Expert  Faculty   and  Complete    Curriculum 

Teachers  who  attend  a  Palmer  Method  Sum- 
mer School  renew  their  pr  Sessional  spirit, 
increase  the  r  skill  and  earning  capacity  and 
reduce  their  lalior. 

Location  of  Schools: 
New  York,  N.  Y.        Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Greely,  Colorado       Portland,  Oregon 


THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        PORTLAND,  ORE. 


wjiniii.iJii.imy.wnrWffwm^^'^fflre^ 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its   value. 

"Touchstones  of  Success."  Cloth,  256 
pages.  The  Yir  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
The  writers  of  the  160  articles  in 
this  book,  representing  sixty-five  dif- 
ferent professions,  unselfishly  tell  over 
their  own  signatures  the  secrets  of 
their  accomplishments.  Success  can 
be  achieved  "by  any  young  man,"  as 
one  of  the  suggestive  contributions 
so  forcibly  portrays  it,  if  he  is  only 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  and  these 
fascinating  testimonials  of  successful 
men  tell  what  the  price  is.  Most  of 
the  contributors  to  the  pages  of  this 
book  testify  that  he  making  of  money 
was  by  no  means  their  chief  end.  They 
got  that,  and  they  got  it  because  their 
guiding  star  in  life  was  to  serve  and 
work.  Integrity,  courage,  clear  con- 
science, and  a  fine  character  were  the 
most  valued  and  cherished  of  all  their 
possessions. 

Whether  you  would  be  a  money 
maker  or  an  author,  a  merchant  or 
an  artist,  you  will  find  a  message  in 
this  book  from  some  one  who  has 
succeeded   in  your  chosen   profession. 


models  of  correct  English  and  force- 
ful   letter-writing. 

Each  page  is  divided  into  two  col- 
umns— at  the  left  the  material  for  dic- 
tation, at  the  right  lined  spaces  for 
shorthand  outlines.  When  the  notes 
are  completed  the  page  may  be  de- 
tached at  the  perforations  and  handed 
in    for   correction. 

For  convenience  in  timing  the  work 
a  vertical  bar  is  placed  after  each 
twenty  words  and  a  bar  with  a  small 
numeral  after  each  hundred  words. 
The  total  number  of  words  is  indi- 
cated in  brackets  after  each  unit  of 
dictation. 

From  four  to  ten  word  groups,  se- 
lected without  reference  to  shorthand 
phrasing,  precede  each  letter.  These 
were  chosen  with  a  view  to  furnish- 
ing drill  in  expressions  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  or  which  present 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  ensuing 
letters. 


The  Stenographer's  Manual,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones  Kilduff,  Professor  of 
Business  English,  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accountancy  and  Finance. 
New  York  University.  Published 
by  Harper  Bros.,  Xew  York  City. 
New  York. 

"It  will  go  far  in  making  steno- 
graphers realize  how  much  their  co- 
operation is  needed  in  business  and  in 
teaching  them  how  to  do  their  share 
of  the  work  in  helping  the  dictator  to 
put   out  better   letters." 

This  book  was  written  to  help  the 
stenographers  in  their  work,  to  aid 
them  in  doing  better  work,  and  to 
assist  them  in  making  a  success  in 
their  chosen  vocation. 

Shorthand     Dictation     Exercises,     by 
Jeanette    C.    Hall,    Director    of    the 
Business      Department,      New      Ro- 
cbelle   High   School.   New  Rochelle, 
New    York,    and    William    H.    Cun- 
ningham. Teacher  of  English.   High 
School  of  Commerce,  Boston.  Mass. 
Published     by     Ginn     &     Company, 
New   York   City,   N.   Y. 
This    is    a    series    of    101    two-page 
exercises   arranged   in   convenient   pad 
form      and      designed      for      first-year 
classes   in    shorthand   in   high   schools 
or  business  colleges. 

The  exercises  consist  mainly  of  real 
business  letters  taken  from  the  files 
of  a  large  number  and  variety  of  busi- 
ness firms.  These  letters  have  been 
subjected  to  a  painstaking  editorial 
revision  and  are,  therefore,  free  from 
stereotyped  expressions  and  weak, 
long-winded    phrases.      They    are    all 


Marshall's  Method  of  Thrift  Tra;nin<7, 
by  Carl  Marshall.  Published  by 
Ellis  Publishing  Company,  Battle 
Creek.   Mich. 

All  material  and  equipment  is  pack- 
ed in  an  envelope,  which  contains: 
1st.  An  "Instruction  Book,"  or  32- 
page  pamphlet,  illustrative  rf  the 
method  and  presenting  Test  Record's, 
Problems,  Exercises,  etc.,  for  twenty 
general  lessons.  2nd  A  package  of 
loose  sheets  for  preparing  the  records 
and  exercises.  3rd.  A  "Thrift  Record 
Book,"  for  use  in  the  student's  per- 
sonal affairs.  This  "Record  Book" 
has  space  for  one-half  year,  or  twenty- 
six  double-page  weekly  records. 


Phono-Syllab-'c  Shorthand,  bv  Robert 
T.  McKechnie.  Published  bv  Mc- 
Kechnie  Pub.  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

This  system  of  shorthand  is  found- 
ed on  the  syllables  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  entire  svstem  is  present- 
ed in  three  lessons.  The  author  claims 
that  this  system  is  a  complete  de- 
parture from  the  old  method  of  writ- 
ing by  sounds.  The  system  covers 
completely  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage and  has  been  tied  out  on  the 
most  difficult  dictation.  It  seems  to 
merit  investigation  by  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  subject. 


Every-Day  Efficiency,  by  Forbes  Lind- 
say. Published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  New  York.  282 
pages. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "A 
practical  guide  to  efficient  living."  In 
the  introduction  efficiency  is  defined 
as  "The  mental  and  physical  ability 
to  conceive  and  execute  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  most  economical  man- 
ner; that  is  to  say,  in  the  best  way." 
Other  striking  sentences  are,  "Before 
we  can  have  an  efficient  salesman  or 
banker  we  must  hav  ean  efficient  man." 
"The  successful  business  man  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  conspicuous  super- 
iority of  character  or  intellect  is  dif- 
ferentiated mainly  by  superior  effi- 
ciency in  comparatively  small  mat- 
ters.'" 


The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts 
with  these  general  headings,  Mental 
Efficiency,  Physical  Efficiency,  and 
Functional  Efficiency.  Each  of  the 
fourteen  chapters  concludes  with  an 
exercise  to  develop  the  quality  treated 
of  in  the  chapter,  and  review  ques- 
tions on  the  points  brought  out.  This 
is  a  very  inspiring  and  helpful  book 
and  ever\-  man  or  woman  interested 
in  making  his  life  count  for  the  most 
will  find  the  book  full  of  suggestions 
which  may  be  put  to  practical  use. 


Bookkeeping  for  Modern  Business, 
bv  Tohn  C.  Kirk  and  Jaries  L. 
Street.  Published  by  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia 
The  book  consists  of  five  parts. 
Part  One  contains  Fundamental  Prin- 
ciples and  Definitions.  The  principles 
of  the  various  accounts  are  developed 
and  exercsies  are  given  to  train  stu- 
dents in  making  entries  to  the  ac- 
counts. Part  Two  takes  up  the  De- 
velopment of  Debit  and  Credit.  From 
the  first  original  books  of  entry  such 
as  are  used  in  actual  business  are 
taught;  each  book  being  developed 
ami  explained,  with  exercises.  In 
Part  Three  the  students  act  as  book- 
keepers but  without  handling  business 
papers.  In  Part  Four,  business  papers 
are  introduced.  Part  Five  introduces 
the  check  book  and  additional  books 
and  accounts,  such  as  furniture  and 
fixtures.  Special  column  cashbook, 
etc.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
and  a  complete  set  of  business  papers 
is   provided. 


Cost   Accounting   to   Aid    Production, 
by   G.   Charter   Harrison,   Associate- 
Member    of    the    American    Society 
of   Mechanical   Engineers,  Associate 
of    the    Institute    of    Chartered    Ac- 
countants,    Consulting    Accountant. 
Published      by      The      Engineering 
Magazine      Company,      New      York 
City.     234  pages.     Cloth  cover. 
The  book  introduces  a  new  system 
of     cost     accounting     and     statistical 
control.     It  presents   cost   accounting 
from  the   standpoint  of  the  executive. 
The    object    of    Harrison's    system    is 
to  reduce  costs,  not  merely  to  record 
them.      His    method    is    a    system    of 
control. 

The  chapter  headings  are  as  fol- 
lows: Chapter  1— The  Application  of 
Scientific  Management;  Chapter  2 — 
Standards  and  Standard  Costs;  Chap- 
ter 3 — The  Universal  Law  of  System: 
Chapter  4— The  Principles  of  Burden 
Distribution;  Chapter  5— Co-operation 
and  Co-ordination;  Chapter  6  —  The 
Importance  of  Deliberation  in  Intro- 
ducing Changes;  Chapter  7  —  The 
Principles  of  Scientific  Management; 
Chapter  8 — Cost  Accounting  and  the 
Sales  Manager;  Chapter  9— Cost  Ac- 
counting and  Scientific  Method;  Chap- 
ter 10 — Establishing  a  Scientific  Basis 
for  Cost  Accounting;  Chapter  11 — 
The   Future    of    Cost   Accounting. 

This  book  will  be  of  much  value 
and  interest  not  only  to  the  execu- 
tive but  also  to  students  of  Cost  Ac- 
counting. Accounting  and  Business 
Administration. 
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E.  C.  Shemwell,  of  the  Ottawa,  Kan- 
sas. High  School,  Commercial  De- 
partment, recently  submitted  speci- 
mens from  his  pupils,  fifteen  of  which 
were  up  to  the  certificate  standard. 
Miss  Maude  Wherry,  supervisor  of 
penmanship,  Santa  Anna,  California, 
secures  certificates  for  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Already  this  year  we  have 
-nit  i;  High  School  Certificates  and 
4  Teachers  Certificates,  with  other 
specimens  to  Follow. 
The  Ideal  Business  School,  of  Piqua, 
Ohio,  was  recently  sold  by  C.  B.  Lind- 
i,  y  to  J.  P.  Decker,  W.  W.  Edge  and 
Harvey  Simms,  of  Piqua.  This  school 
will  in  the  future  be  known  as  the 
Ideal  Business  School  and  Audit 
Company.  The  BUSINESS  EDUC  \ 
TOR  extends  to  the  new  owners  best 
wishes  for  their  continued  success. 

\  few  days  ago  we  received  a  package 
of  specimens  from  A.  R.  Reelhorn,  of 
Stockton.  California,  High  School. 
The  specimens  were  all  up  to  the 
Zaner  Method  Certificate  Standard, 
which  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Reelhorn's 
instructions.  We  consider  Mr.  Reel- 
horn  an  up-to-date,  enthusiastic  teach- 
er of  writing.  He  writes  a  very  strong 
business  hand. 

E.  P.  Lovett,  Elliott  Commercial 
School,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  already 
this  year  ordered  about  ninety  certi- 
ficate- for  his  students.  This  good 
school  under  Mr.  Lovett' s  instructions 
gives  thorough  training  in  penman- 
ship. 

O.  E.  Gulghum,  formerly  of  the  In- 
diana Business  College.  Richmond, 
Indiana,  is  now  head  of  the  Southern 
College,    Clearwater,    Florida. 

John  W.  Parker,  the  well  known  com- 
mercial teacher,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Metropolitan  Busi- 
ness College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recent- 
ly accepted  a  position  as  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  An- 
thony Wayne  Institute,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Parker  states  that  this  institu- 
tion has  over  6000  students  doing 
commercial  work  by  correspondence 
and  that  many  of  their  correspond- 
ence students  come  to  Ft.  Wayne  to 
finish  up  under  personal  instruction. 
Evidently  Mr.  Parker  will  find  in  the 
Anthony  Wayne  Institute  a  large 
field  for  his  energies,  and  we  wish  him 
much    success. 

J.  M.  Tice,  of  the  penmanship  depart- 
ment of  the  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
State  Normal  School,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  an  item  in  our  April  number 
which  is  slightly  misleading.  The  item 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Zaner  Method 
Teachers'  Certificate  is  a  requirement 
for  graduation  from  the  penmanship 
department.  Mr.  Tice  says  that 
Teachers'  Certificates  from  three  lead- 
ing publishers,  including  the  Zaner 
Method,  are  required  for  graduation 
from  the  Supervisors'  Course,  but  that 
no  certificate  is  required  for  gradua- 
tion   from    other    penmanship    courses 

A.  B.  Cox,  of  Stewards  Business  Col- 
lege. Washington,  D.  C,  teaches  his 
students   a    strong,   free   style   of  plain 
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When  M.  Montague,  The  Expert  Hand  Engraver  of  9752  Windsor  Ave., 
Chicago.  Illinois,  informed  us  that  he  intended  imitating  the  work  of  penmen 
so  closely  that  his  work  could  scarcely  be  told  from  that  produced  from  the 
pen  and  ink  copy  of  a  skillful  penman,  we  doubted  whether  he  would  suc- 
ceed, for  many  hand  engravers  have  endeavored  to  imitate  fine  penmanship 
and  have  failed. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  confess  that  in  some  kinds  of  work,  such  as  the 
above  flourish,  he  comes  as  near  producing  the  effect  of  the  pen  in  a  skillful 
hand  as  it  seems  possible. 

Mr.  Montague  is  doing  a  very  high  class  of  work  and  deserves  the 
patronage  of  all  who  appreciate  skillful  penmanship.  He  is  developing  the 
fine  work  and  advertising  it  far  beyond  our  expectations.  See  his  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue. 


wrtiting.  Specimens  from  seventeen 
students  submitted  recently  were  up 
to  the  certificate  standard. 

R.  H.  Flewelling,  Principal  of  the 
Empire  Business  College.  Sidney,  N. 
S.,  believes  in  encouraging  his  stu- 
dents to  secure  certificates  and  gives 
them  good  instructions  in  penman- 
ship.    More  than  forty  certificates. 

Capital      City      Commercial      College, 

Charleston,  West  Va.,  M.  M.  Parker, 
superintendent,  W.  L.  Holt,  principal, 
Mrs.  Lora  D.  Parker,  Secretary,  issue 
one     of     the     handsomest     catalogues 


that  have  come  to  our  desk.  It  is 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  Charles- 
ton, the  school,  the  faculty,  and  the 
successful   graduates. 

M'ss  Selma  O.  Preuss  teaches  pen- 
manship in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  Clark  Street  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  encour- 
ages her  pupils  to  work  for  certifi- 
cates. Since  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year  her  pupils  have  earned  125 
certificates.  Seventeen  out  of  the  pres- 
ent class  of  35  have  already  secured 
certificates  and  they  expect  to  be 
100%  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


SUPERVISORS'  AND  TEACHERS' 

School  of  Rythmical  Penmanship 

Summer  Courses:      May  30  -  June  25;  June  27  -  Aug.  9 

A  scientific  course  in  Rhythmical  Penmanship  and  Spelling  through  Mental 
and  Physical  Development.  Outlined  for  students  of  all  ages.  Adapted  to 
all  systems  of  muscular  penmanship.  The  Swing-Slant  Letter  Songs  are  the 
inspiration  of  leading  High  School  and  grade  teachers  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  Used  in  California  in  more  than  a  hundred  leading  school 
systems  (from  first  grade  through  High  School.) 

SPENCER  RHYTHMICAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOKS 

Penmanship  and  Spelling  Correlated 

f  Teachers'  Manual) 
Script    Word  Building  Cards 
Script    Wall  Charts 
Trains  Institute  Lecturers  and 


Spencer  Rhythmical  Penmanship 

Pedagogy  I  Letter  Songs  > 

Students'  Edition  {Elementary) 
Students'  Edition     High  School) 
Trains  Grade  and  Special  Penman- 
ship   Teachers 


Supervisors 


Outlined  Correspondence   Course 

Many  teachers  by  a  special  course  have  secured  High  School  certification  to 
teach  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  High  School.  There  is  great  demand  for 
our  graduates.     Spencer,  Zaner  and  Palmer  Certificates  secured. 


Headquarters: 


Los  Angele-,  California 
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ONE 


MORE  NEW 


DESIGN 


ADDED  TO 


MONTAGUES  CARDS 


"YOUR  BIRTHDAY" 

with  beautiful  sentiment.  This  card  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  flourishing  by  Kelchner,  and  easily  deco- 
rated by  penmen.  120,000,000  birthdays  in  U.  S. 
Will  sell  on  sight.      Sample  sent  for  lEc  in  postage. 

Cards  now  finished-CONGRA  TULA  TION,  for  school  grad- 
uates. EASTER,  BIRTH  ANNOUNCEMENT,  WEDDING 
ANNOUNCEMENT.  Five  designs  sent  for  60c.  or  any  one 
for   15c.     Size  of  card  3' •  x5'-. 


Send 


$1.20  for  sample  set  small 
MONEY  BACK  IF  DESIRED.  I 
cards  I  charge  $1.20  so  that  I  knov 
ested.     I  could  not  afford  to  send  th 

SPECIAL!  '  ""  rebate  th 


cards,    all     ill 

i    sending  the 

the  purcha 


iple 


the  12  do 
city   secures   Agency 


Do 


haphazard, 
an   first  order  only   of 
n  cards.    First  order  from  your 
delay    but   send   order  today  -to 


$1.20 


M.  MONTAGUE, 

952  Windsor  Ave.,  3d  Apt.  CHICAGO,  ILL..  U.  S.  A. 

I  am  the  originator  of  the  cards  and  only  engraver  in  world 
doing  this  work. 

HAVE    VOUR    SIGNATURE    ENGRAVED    100    PER    CENT    PER 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  ol  Pens 


>CILL0TT5 

PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  NO.  303 
DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   No.  604  E.  F. 


Gilloll's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillotl's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLO   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


1   gr.. 
Zane 


PENS 

Fine   Writer   Pen   No.    1 
$1.75  H   gr $ 

Ideal    Pen    No 
tandard    Pen    N 


No.    6. 


Zanerian    Medial    Pen    No.    3, 
Zanerian    Falcon   Pen    No.    5, 


Sp 


$1.25 

1    prices    in    quantities.       We    also    handl 
Spencerian  &   Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  f( 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering   Pens. 

1  Complete    set    (12    pens) 

i   doz.   single  pointed   pens,   1,   1'A,  2,  2Y,    3,   llA 

(The  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

2  doz.  single    pointed    pens     

t   pointed   pens    

:  pointed,  any  No 

i   pointed,  any   No 


1  Triangular  Straight   Holder,   \ 

1  Triangular  Oblique   Holder,    i 

1  Central   Holder,  hard  rubber, 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber, 

1  Hard    Rubber    Inkstand 

1  Good   Grip   Penpuller    , 

Lettering 


SH   inches 25 

b*i   inches 25 


Hu 


Vi  doz 
1  Do: 
1   doz 


Gillott'«, 
prices. 


Zanerian  India  Ink: 

1   bottle 40c 

1  bottle  Zanerial  Gold    Ink 
1   bottle  Zanerian  School    In! 


1    doz.    bottles   express. 


$4."0 
.25 
.20 


PEN  HOLDERS 

Zanerian    Fine    Art    Oblique    Holder,    Rosewood 

11J4     inches $1.25  S    inches 

Zanerian   Oblique   Holder,   Rosewood: 

1154     inches $.75  8    inches 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique   Holder,   iy2   inches 

..     .20         1  dor 1.25 

..     .75         Vt   gr $3.50 

Oblique    Holder,    6   inches: 

..      .15  1   doz 1.20 

.  .      .70  'i    gr $3.00 

Zaner  Method   Straight   Holder,   7J4    inches 

1  only    15         '  doz.     90         'A  gr. 

V,  doz 50         H  gr $2.50         1  gr. 


Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 
Nearly  l/j  pt.,  $  .45         1  pt.,  express,  $ 


CARDS 


1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 


1  only 
y3   doz. 


1    only 


H    gr $6.50 

"    gr $12.00 


'A    gr $5  50 

1   gr $10.00 


White,   black  and   six  different  colors : 

100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight    2    lbs.), 
$1.00,   1000  express  (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design  Cards : 

With    space    for    name.      Two    different    sets    of    12    each. 
Every   one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards $  .40 

3  sets,  36  cards 25  12  sets,   144  cards 70 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Important  Announcement 
to  Our  Customers 

On  June  1,  1921,  we  will  open  a  Branch  Office  and  Warehouse  in  Chicago,  which  will 
take  over  all  the  business  now  handled  by  our  depositories  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  To- 
peka,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Dallas. 

All  depositories  except  the  Deseret  Book  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  which  acts  as  our 
State  of  Utah  Depository,  and  Edward  E.  Babb  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  out  New  England  De- 
pository, will  be  discontinued,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  York.  By  establishing 
the  Chicago  Office  we  shall  be  able,  by  making  shipment  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
orders  are  received,  to  serve  our  customers  much  more  satisfactorily  and  quickly  than  by 
the  depository  plan. 

From  June  1,  the  Main  Office  at  Baltimore  will  serve  the  Eastern  States  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Ohio,  the  Chicago  Office  will  serve  the  Central  States  from  the  Ohio  line 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  San  Francisco  Office  will  serve  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain   States,  with   the  exceptions  above  noted. 

Until  June  1,  order  from  our  present  depositories  —  after  that  date  order  from  the 
nearest  office  of  this  company. 

Rowe  Shorthand — The  Incomparable 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  referred  to  our  shorthand  as  the  coming  system.  That  state- 
ment would  no  longer  be  true.  It  is  now  the  system  —  the  system  that  is  creating  more 
interest  among  inquiring  teachers  than  any  other.  The  shorthand  department  of  our  busi- 
ness is  growing  bigger  and  bigger.     People  are  beginning  to  realize  what  Rowe  Shorthand  is. 

Enrollments  in  our  Teachers'  Correspondence  Course  in  Rowe  Shorthand  are  being  re- 
ceived in  every  mail.  These  teacher-students  are  receiving  a  real  shorthand  teaching  train- 
ing. We  are  not  interested  in  making  students  of  our  system  salesmen  for  the  system.  A 
superior  shorthand  system  sells  itself  just  in  proportion  as  it>  merits  become  known.  No  one 
can  judge  of  our  shorthand  until  he  studies  is.     Send  in  the  form  below  today. 


The  H.  M.  Rowe  Co.,  Date 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  want  to  learn  Rowe  Shorthand  to  see  if  it  is  a  better  system  than  the  one  I  teach.  Send 
me  Lesson  One  of  the  Teachers'  Correspondence  Course  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  go  to 
work. 

Name     

S  hool   ■ ' 

C:ty    State    


Monadnock  Bldg.  t  /  ^  Harlem  Square 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        /frfy  //  fns./j^ouszy&o.       Baltimore,  Md. 
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PROFESSIONAL    EDITION,    $1.50    A    YEAR 

June,  1921 


m 


"Drive  thy 

business;  let  not 

that  drive 

thee" 


To  get  anywhere  you  must 
either  drive  or  be  driven; 
and  the  driven  pay  the 
drivers  for  driving. 


— T3S 

M., 


\,:-S"i,- 


The  Improved  Self  ^Starting 
Remington 


You  are  invited  to 
call  at  the  nearest 
Remington  office 
and  ask  for  a  dem- 
onstration. 


It  is  called  "The  Operator's 
Typewriter"  because  it  has  the 
touch  and  all  the  other  quali- 
ties desired  by  every  typist  to 
a  degree  never  before  attained 
in  a  writing  machine. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Everywhere 
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TRAINING  TOUCH  TYPISTS 


THE    VOCABULARY    METHOD 


A  Pioneer  course,  which  makes  use  of  scientific  and 

psychological  principles  in  teaching 

touch  typewriting 

By  C.  E.  BIRCH,  B.  Sci.  in  Ed.,  LL.  B..  M.  Accts. 
Asst.  Supt.  and  Prin.  of  Haskell  Institute 


Also  Ellis  Industrial  Bookkeeping.  The  Tablet  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping  and  a  complete  line  of  modern  commercial  texts 

ELLIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,         -         Michigan 


ACCOUNTING 

AND    AUDITING 


BIG  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  better  positions, 
and  have  been   successful  in  doing   so. 

Courses  given  are  as  follows:  Ac- 
counting, Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Cost  Accounting,  Special  Post  Gradu- 
ate Course,  preparing  for  C.  P.  A. 
Examinations,  and  Bookkeeping,  both 
Elementary  and  Advanced. 


Send   for  Catalog. 
Bennett,  C,  P.  A. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  G.  P.  A. 


Land  Title  Bide- 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 


& 
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Whitewater  State  Normal  School 

SPECIALIZES  IN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Special  Courses  for  Specialists  in   Commercial  Subjects 

Supervisors  of  Penmanship  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Teachers  of  Penmanship  Teachers  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Supervisors  of  Commercial  Education 

Heads  of  Commercial  Departments 


Special  Summer  School  Attractions 


Methods 


ch    Co 


ADVANTAGES   OF  LOCATION 

Whitewater  State  Xormal  School  is  a  state  institution 
specializing  in  commercial  teacher  training  for  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  in  an  ideal  normal  school  city 
in  Southern  Wisconsin,  where  living  expenses  are  unusu- 
ally reasonable  and  the  climate  is  generally  very  favorable 
for  study  and  recreation.  The  city  is  in-  the  heart  of  the 
"Summer  Resort  Region  of  Wisconsin."  between  Wau- 
kesha, Oconomowoc  and  Lake  Geneva.  Come  to  White- 
water for  professional  "  improvement  and  delightful 
recreation. 

Summer  Session,  Six  Weeks,  June  20  to  July  30,  1921 

Regular  Session  Begins  September   12,   1921 

Write  for  Special  Bulletins,  Catalog  or  Information  to  PRESIDENT  F.  S.  HYER,    Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


peclasubj°'ct 

Prominent  Educators  as  Special  Lecturers 
New  Courses  in  Machine  Bookkeeping  and  Account! 
Ealton,  Burroughs  and  Sundstrand  Adding  Machit 
Elliott-Fisher  Billing  and  Bookkeeping  Machines 
Monroe  Calculating  Machines  and  Comptometers 
Unusual  recreational  advantages,  tennis  and  swimmi 
Special  trips  to  points  of  i 


w 


^ 
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THE  BEST  TEXT  FOR  THE  PUPIL 


METROPOLITAN  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. By  W.  A.  Sheaffer.— This  is  a  com- 
plete course  in  bookkeeping  that  is  adapted  for  any 
school  in  which  the  subject  is  taught.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  a  complete  and  in  div'ded  volumes  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  schools  offering  a  complete 
course  or  in  classes  where  it  is  desired  to  give  only 
a  brief  course. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  planned  so  as  to 
eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  elementary  bookkeeping.  While  the  be- 
ginning is  easy  for  the  student,  each  chapter  intro- 
duces work  that  is  new.  There  is  progress  from 
the  beginning,  with  a  gradual  development,  quickly 
bringing  the  student  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  a  set  of  double  entry  books.  The  text  is  true 
to  accounting  principles  and  to  modern  bookkeep- 
ing practice  and  is  teachable. 

BUSINESS  LAW.  By  A.  E.  Baker.— This  is 
a  concise  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  interesting  and  not  technical.  The 
book  is  legally  accurate  and  no  essential  subject 
is  omitted. 


STENOGRAPHIC  OFFICE  PRACTICE.  By 
O.  M.  Powers. — The  materials  in  the  outfit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text,  are  in  a  large  envelope.  These  are 
of  excellent  quality  and  inspire  the  pupil  to  his  best 
work.  All  business  forms  are  duplicates  in  size 
and  quality  of  those  used  in  business.  The  training 
and  practice  in  typing  the  exercises  on  actual 
papers  is  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  pupil  when 
he  begins  his  work  in  an  office. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.  By  O.  M. 
Powers.  This  is  a  brief  course  that  is  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  schools  offering  intensified 
commercial  courses.  It  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  business  colleges  and  for  night  schools. 
It  is  also  recommended  for  use  in  high  schools 
when  a  special  course  in  business  English  is  not 
offered. 

PRACTICAL  GRAMMAR.  By  O.  M.  Powers. 
Practical  Grammar  is  adapted  for  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  class  method  of  instruction  where  only 
a  limited  time  is  available.  We  recommend  it  for 
business  schools,  public  night  schools  and  for 
supplementary  use  in  high  schools. 


Also   Texts  for  Spelling,    Arithmetic,   Penmanship,    Typewriting  and  Munson  Shorthand 
EXAM/NATION  COPIES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

METROPOLITAN  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 

37  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Gregg  Normal  Training  Increases 
Efficiency  and  Salary 

The  Gregg  Normal  offers  distinctive  courses  in  review  and  methods  of  teaching  short- 
hand, typewriting,  secretarial  duties,  and  related  business  subjects.  It  helps  make  teaching 
easier,  more  resultful,  and— last  but  not  least— adds  dollars  to  the  teacher's  pay  check. 


An  added  feature  this  year  will  be  a 
snappy  course  in  Business  Organization  and 
Administration.  Teachers  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
this  imperatively  essential  subject  in  a  well- 
balanced  business  course. 


Last  year  forty  states  and  Canadian 
provinces  were  represented  in  the  summer 
attendance.  Many  schools  send  their  teach- 
ers to  receive  the  vigorous  and  vitalizing 
instruction  and  practice  obtainable  only  at 
Gregg  School. 


There  is  urgent  need  for  more  commercial  teachers.     Our  teachers'  bureau  serves  our 
graduates  in  securing  appointments. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  happy  ani  profitable  weeks  at  Gregg  Normal— July  5  to  Aug.  12. 


Write  today  for  1921  Bulletin 


GREGG   SCHOOL 


6  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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Paragon    Shorthand 

Amazingly  Simple — the  Entire  System — the  Complete  "Mechanism"  Consists  of 

1.  An  alphabet  of  simple  strokes. 

2.  About  26  word-signs. 

3.  A  half-dozen  prefix  contractions  and  one  natural  rule  for  abbreviating. 


Features: 


Each  and  every  alphabetic 
th  no  appendages.  There 
:ter.  The  Alphabet  is  so 
unds,  or  letters,  which  coal 
;ns   which   form   easy   and  q 

duplicate    or    tripl 

ter.      Vowels   are   c< 

nd  uniqu 


=  .,uml 


:haracter   is    but   a    single   stroke, 

but   one   sign   for   any    sound   or 

cientifically    arranged    that    those 

ce,  or  occur  together  often,  have 

ck   combinations ;   hence  there   is 

characters    for    any    given 

tible    with    the    consonants. 

d  hook 


>Is  is  intensely 
;  a  circle  and  a 
iign  different  me 


horthand 
xample,  since,  in  rapid 
"loop  may  look  the  same.  Paragon  does 
inings  to  a  circle  and  a  loop.  Exceptions 
irely  absent.  Barely  over  two  dozen  word 
signs,  representing  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  so  that 
a  Paragon  phonographer  writes  from  a  third  to  a  half  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  any  usual  dictation  or  speech,  each  word  with 
but  a  single   stem — a   single  movement  of   the  pencil. 

NO    SHADING   whatever. 

Instead    of    obtaining    sufficient    charactei 
making    symbols    light    and    shaded,    Parag 
and  long.     There  are  no  " 
tion  is  great.     This  is  an 
construction    of    the    system. 

NO   POSITION  writing. 

The  writing  is  in  a   straight  line,  as  in  ordinary  longhand. 


and     diphth. 


or  an  alphabet  by 
makes  them  short 
ntermediate  sizes.  Hence,  the  distinc- 
ther  instance  of  the  intensely  practical 


COURT  REPORTING. 
U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 
Largest  CORPORATIONS. 

the    largest    corporations 


ng  used  by  steno- 
cial  Court  Report- 
departments  of  the 
nent,  in  offices  of 
edical    and    scientific 


rk  where  the  most  difficult  technical  terms  are  used. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
BUSINESS   COLLEGES 

Since  it  became  known  that  we  are  not  averse  to  others  teach- 
ing Paragon  shorthand,  this  system  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  cities  for  public  schools  and  also  by  some  of  the  leading 
business  colleges   in   this  and  other  countries. 


During  the  ev 
learn   Paragon 

TEACHERS 
enings  of  one   week   any   teacher  can 
well   enough   to  be  able   to  teach   it. 

Correspondence    Soli 

:ited                              Circulars    on    Applicati 

Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

335  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


1  M  PLIFIE 


!>  horthand."  the  Shorthand  used 
exclusively   in  Congressional  Reporting,  and  generally  by  the  expen 
the  United  States. 


thru 


chaff  elii 

Pro9.  Watkins,  Dakota 
Pi'manic  Shorthand  can  b 


Barnes'   Brief  Courses 

and   Grahan  Shorthand  contain   "All    the  wheat,   with  the 

is"  College,  Fargo,  says:    "With  Brief  Course, 
td  in  less  time  than  any  other  system   in   the 


T 


YPEWRITIN 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 


G 


learned     Typ> 
Fifteen  prev; 


,ner — the  Professional,    the 
and  the  Novice — in  the  In- 

1  Contest  of  October  25,  1920. 

ting  from  the  Barnes  Instructor. 
Barnes' Champions  in  the  Eastern-States,  the 
1  Contests  further  attest  the  supremacy  of  the 


Barnes'  Typewriting  Course 


ZfiVKI^ 


INVESTIGATE  —Paper-bom 
pages  of  Typewriting  Co 
terms  on  complete  book: 


502   HOWARD   BLDG..    ST.    LOUIS 

py  of  either   Brief    Course   and 


i  FREE  to  shorthand  teachers.      Special 


Practical  Business 
English 

By  OSCAR  C.  GALLAGHER  and  LEONARD  B.  MOULTON 

a~\  TEXT  in  English  as  it  is  actually  used  in  the 
I  business  world — one  that  emphasizes  the  psy- 
J  chological  side  of  business  correspondence. 
WQ&H  A"  tne  exerclses  have  been  drawn  from  bus- 
'  ■  *  ™  iness  life  and  represent  the  methods  of  highly 
successful  houses.  Advertising,  Oral  Salesmanship, 
Sales  Letters,  etc.,  are  fully  covered.  With  his  train- 
ing  in  English,  therefore,  the  pupil  will  derive  an  in- 
valuable knowledge  of  business  usage.    $1.32,  postpaid. 

The  Business  Letter 

By  ION  E.   D  WYER 

HIS   BOOK    teaches    how 


© 


A?rite  letters  that 
are  original,  up-to-date,  and  attractive.  —  the 
kind  that  bring  business  and  hold  it, —  how- 
to  develop  the  business  spirit  and  the  "business 
tone",  how  to  become  a  good  office  assistant. 
In  the  office  work  there  are  exercises  enough  for  a 
two-year  course,  the  variety  of  the  exercises,  both  in 
topic  and  situation,  making  each  well  worth  the  time 
that  may  be  spent  upon   it.      $1.28,   postpaid. 


Let  us 


•ite  you  about  the 


nportant  texts. 


HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
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PENMEN  AND  CARDWRITERS  —  YOUR  SEASON  IS  ON! 


THE  WONDERFUL  LINE  OF 


MONTAGUE  CARDS 

Most  wonderful   bird   flourishing  that  has  ever  been  executed  by  human  being.     CARDS  NOW 
READY — a  card  for  every  card  use  that  penmen  can  illuminate  and  sell  at  a  profit  to  themselves. 


CONGRATULATION  CARD 


Size  card  55?x3*i.      To  be  illuminated,  which  is  easily  do 


CONGRATULATION    (for  School   Graduates) 
MOTHER,    BIRTHDAY,    BIRTH   ANN'C'T, 
EASTER,  VALENTINE,  WEDDING    ANNI- 
VERSARY, XM AS  and    12  DESIGN   (small  cards.) 
New  Xmas  designs  ready  September  first. 

Sample  of  large  cards  sent  for  15c  postage  each. 
For  $1.20  1  will  send  set  of  small  cards,  all  illum- 
inated. Money  back  if  desired.  In  sending  these 
sample  cards  1  charge  $1.20  so  that  I  know  tne  pur- 
chaser is  interested.  I  could  not  afford  to  send 
cards  out  haphazard. 

WRITE  TODAY  TO 

M.    MONTAGUE 

New    Address,  4637  Winthrop  Ave.,  3d,  Chicago 

/  am  the  originator  of  these  cards  and  the  only 
engraver  in  the  world  doing  this  work 

HAVE  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ENGRAVED  100'r  PERFECT 
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The  Penmanship  Revival 


THE  NEED 

"One  of  the  hardest  teachers  to  find  is  the  one  who  can  write 
and  who  can  teach  writing.  It  is  more  important  today  to  be  able 
to  write  well  in  the  business  world  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  You 
will  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  a  young  person  in  any  office  or 
store  position  unless  he  or  she  can  write  legibly.  And  the  teachers 
who  can  write  and  teach  writing  are  becoming  scarce.  We  need  a 
penmanship  revival." — G.  S.  Kimball,  Kimball  Teachers'  Agency, 
New  York  City. 

"The  demand  usually  comes  for  either  commercial  or  steno- 
graphic teachers;  but  to  be  among  the  best  in  either  class  requires 
a  knowledge  of  penmanship  and  business  correspondence.  Great 
as  its  field  is,  the  writing  machine  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
pen  and  hand  for  all  purposes.  Ornamental  penmanship  belongs  to 
the  professional  penman;  but  a  clear  business  writing  should  be 
the  accomplishment  of  every  person  who  aspires  to  a  position  as  a 
commercial  teacher  of  the  first  rank."— Rodney  P.  Wing,  Pan- 
American    Teachers'    Agency,    Cedar    Rapids,    Iowa. 

From  The  Business  Educator,  page  22  (Professional  Edition), 
May,    1921. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY 


Almost  every  mail  brings  us  calls  fc 
Supervisors.  They  are  needed  in  Busine: 
High   Schools,   and  as   Supervisors   of   Pe 


Penmanship  Teaohers  anc 
Colleges,  Normal  Schools 
manship. 


As  Mr.  Wing  points  out,  a  knowledge  of  Penmanship  is  nece 
sary  for  any  teacher  of  Commercial  subjects.  A  Business  Collej 
man  recently  asked  us  al.out  a  teacher  of  shorthand,  and  addei 
"Of  course  he  must  be  a  good  penman.  I  won't  have  a  teachi 
around  my  school  who  isn't  a   good  writer." 


Penman!     Positions  are  waiting  fo 


THE  REVIVAL  IS  COMING 


and 


demand  for  penmanship  teache 
;  for  information  regarding  the 
indicate  that  more  teachers  than  e 
to    teach   a    plain,    practical, 


The 

Supervisors  than 


adopt u 


of  the  Zaner  Method  syste 
supply. 


of 


iting  in  publii 


shows  this.  And  th 
aner  Method  Summe 
before  will  prepare  thi 
ical    system    of    writing 

trained    Zaner    Metho 


,  ZANER  METHOD  SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  1921 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  June  20  to  August  26  DENVER,  COLO.,  June  20  to  July  15 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  July  5  to  July  23  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  25  to  July  15 

Write    for    Summer    School    Catalog    giving    Courses    of    Study,    Special    Instructors,   Rates   of  Tuition,   etc.,   to 


Headquarters  jbr  Good  Penmanslft 
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Publications  You  Should 
Be  Using 

Mcintosh  Rapid  Calculation  Pad 
Mcintosh  Drill  Book  of  Calculation 

Mcintosh  Bookkeeping  Drills 

Calculation  Drills  tor  Evening  School 

Pen  Figure  Drills 

Practical  English  Drills 


Investigate  this  Company's  policy  of 
Business  School  Service 


McINTOSH  PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


HALL'S  PERFECTED 

SHORTHAND 

\  non- fragmentary,  light  line,  connective -vowel 
■£**  phonography  that  is  designed  for  a  one-year 
course  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  public  and 
parochial  schools,  and  for  a  course  of  from  four  to 
six  months  of  complete  amanuensis  training  in  busi- 
ness colleges. 

Points  of  Superiority: 

The  entire  system  is  fully  illustrated  and  sue 
within  fifteen  brief  and  easy  lessons. 

All   the  material   and    fundamental   principl 


-  pla 


of  lengthy 


ned  with  ; 


to  I 


rehensive  business  letters  that 
ling  a  high  degree  of  progres- 
d  thoroughly  prepare  the  pupil 
re  presented  at  the  end  of  each 


nterest,  and  to  thus  earl 
for  the  position  of  an  amanuens 
lesson. 

There  is  no  detached  h.  w.  a 
ded.  or  past  tense:  there  are  no 
are  no  speed  repelling  detached 
detached  word-sign  derivatives. 

A  copy  for  examination,   with  a    view  to  introducing  the  sys^ 
tern,  wili  be  mailed  to  any  school  upon  the  receipt  of  one  dollar 


e,  or  i;  there  is  no  detached  ted, 
rrational  detached  prefixes;  there 
suffixes;  there  are  no  fragmentary 


HALL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


319  Mid-City  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Text   Suggestions 


20TH  CENTURY  BOOKKEEPING  AND 
ACCOUNTING.  A  flexible  system  based  on  sound 
principles  and  modern  practice.  Arranged  in  four 
divisions,  each  division  being  complete  in  itself. 
Adaptable  to  different  grades  of  students  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  teaching.  With  this  system  the 
teacher  may  use  his  own  ideas  as  to  presentation. 
Material  can  be  furnished  for  any  length  course 
desired.      Practice    sets   with    or  without   vouchers. 

20TH  CENTURY  BANK  ACCOUNTING.     A 

knowledge  of  bank  accounting  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  in  the  community  is  of  mutual  advantage 
to  the  bank  and  the  community.  The  purpose  of 
this  text  and  practice  set  is  to  provide  a  knowledge 
of  bank  accounting.  The  practice  set  which  ac- 
companies the  text,  contains  a  reproduction  of  the 
transactions  which  are  performed  by  the  bank,  and 
correlates  the  discussion  of  the  principles  in  the 
text  and  their  practical  application. 


McKINSEY'S  BOOKKEEPING  AND  AC- 
COUNTING. A  text  particularly  adapted  to  the 
class  method  of  presentation.  The  principles  of 
accounting  are  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  business  man  who  needs  certain  information 
in  order  that. he  may  control  future  operations  of 
his  business.  With  other  texts,  bookkeeping  is 
presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bookkeeper. 
Problems  and  short  sets  for  practice  work  are 
contained  in  the  text. 

PUBLIC    ACCOUNTING   AND    AUDITING. 

For  students  who  have  completed  a  bookkeeping 
course.  For  use  in  schools  that  offer  courses  in 
"Higher  Accounting."  Published  in  two  volumes; 
also  in  pamphlet  form  for  teaching  by  correspond- 
ence. All  questions  and  problems  taken  from 
C.  P.  A.  and  Institute  examinations.  Used  in  over 
one   hundred   L'niversities   and    Colleges    this   year. 


THE  BALANCE   SHEET.     A  publication   for  commercial   teachers.     If  you   did   not   receive   the   May- 
number,  write  for  a  copy.     It  will  be  sent  without  charge. 

Published  by 

SOUTH-WESTERN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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REASONS 

Why   You  Should  Introduce 

BLISS  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTANCY 

1  Actual  Business  from  the  Start 

2  Genuine  Banking  Course 

3  Adaptations  for  large  or  small  schools 

4  May  be  used  with  or  without  offices 

5  Complete    check    on    all    work    and    full 
directions  for  teachers 

Write  for  catalog  and  outfit 

THE  F.H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

SAGINAW,   MICHIGAN 


Higher  Accountancy 


THE  Bowling  Green  Business 
University  offers  a  summer 
course  in  Higher  Accountan- 
cy this  year,  beginning  June  7  and 
ending  August  13.  This  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Accounts 
and  the  work  may  be  completed 
summer  after  summer.  Cost  of 
tuition  for  this  summer,  $40  for 
ten  weeks.  Students  taking  this 
course  will  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  work  in  our  Summer 
School  for  Commercial  Teachers. 


Bowling  Green  Business  University 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


PRACTICAL 


BOOKKEEPING 


ACCOUNTING 


A  new  book,  presenting;  both  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting  in  a  new  way. 

SPECIMEN7 PAGES  ON  REQUEST 

These  show  the  student's  first  work  in  school, 
and  other  information. 

UNIVERSAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 

312-319, Mid-City  Bank  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Class  Room 
World  Record 


You  are  infinitely  more  interested  in  what 
students  accomplish  while  in  actual 
school  attendance  than  in  what  two  or 
three  professional  demonstrators  may 
perform. 

For  three  consecutive  years  groups  of  stu- 
dents using  Cote  Method  Touch  Type- 
writing have  made  Class  Room  World 
Records  in  both  speed  and  accuracy. 

Miss  Gladys  Champlin,  student  of  the  De- 
troit Business  University,  wnote  108 
words  in  a  minute,  regular  strange 
matter,  without  error. 

Twelve  others  of  a  group,  1921  class,  aver- 
aged eighty-six  words  a  minute  with- 
out error. 

Eleven  students  of  The  Martin  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1920  class,  won  Rem- 
ington Gold  Medals. 

And  Cote'  Method  Is    easy 
to  teach.     Let  us  prove  It. 

ALBERT  J.  COTE  COMPANY 

181  GLENDALE  AVENUE   DETROIT,  MICH. 
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ENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
learned  to  write  by  copying 
pages  from  "The  Spectator". 
In  this  way  he  accumulated 
ideas  about  which  to  write 
and  by  practice  in  putting  these  ideas 
into  his  own  language  learned  the  art  of 
expres-ion.  Franklin  learned  to  write 
because  he  had  a  background  of  ideas. 
It  was  around  this  idea  that 


Constructive   Dictation 


By  EDWARD  HALL  GARDNER 


Administration,  Unit 


was  written.  Professor  Gardner,  one  of  the 
must  effective  teachers  of  business  literature 
in  America,  has  found  in  his  experience  that 
students  make  the  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
art  of  business  letter  writing  by  studying  and 
copying  different  types  of  letters.  The  method 
may  be  used  with  any  business  correspondence 
class,  but  with  advancd  shorthand  classes  it  is 
particularly  effective,  convenient,  and  econom- 
ical. 

In  all  the  letters  the  "YOU"  idea  is  domi- 
nant, and  students  are  taught  the  art  of  IM- 
PRESSION as  well  as  EXPRESSION.  At 
the  same  time  the  students  are  getting  valuable 
practice  in  the  acquisition  of  shorthand  speed. 

If  you  approve  the  plan  why  not  let  us  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  book?  Better  still,  if  you 
have  the  book  let  us  supply  you  with  enough 
copies  for  a  class.  A  trial  will  convince  you 
nt   the  merits  of  the  plan. 

Two   Editions  —  With  and   Without 
Gregg  Shorthand  Vocabulary,  $1.20 


The  Dictation  Course— PLUS 


ith   the   best  kind   of 


that    modern    correspo 
with  Personality  as  we 


class    is    not 


book  that  WORKS 


It  shortens  the  route  between  stenographic  dutii 
executive    positions. 

■iters    of    the    highest    orde 


student    acquires     a    valuable 
th  a  vigorous   style  of  busine; 


)evelops    unconsciously    a    kno\ 
ogy    of    salesmanship. 

hows  the  student  why  businesi 
thereby    intensifying    interest 


Popularizes  the  stenographs 
— encouraging  the  student 
completion. 


•ledge   of   the   psychol- 
English  is  essential— 


THE    GREGG    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LONDON 
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Percentage 

Net  speed 

of  accuracy 

per  min. 

96 

163 

98.4 

253 

95.3 

264 

Some  Worthwhile  World's  Records 
in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 

The  remarkable  figures  tabulated  below,  which  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation  and 
cannot  be  refuted,  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  superiority 
of  the  world-famous  system  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman  over  its  light-line  competitors. 

THE  EAGAN  INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CUP 

Year         Place  Winner                                             System 

1907  Boston  Nellie  M.  Wood                 Isaac  Pitman 

1908  Philadelphia  Nellie  M.  Wood                 Isaac  Pitman 

1909  Providence  Nellie  M.  Wood                 Isaac  Pitman 
By  winning   the  Eagan   Cup   three   years  in   succession,   Miss   Wood   became   the 

permanent  possessor  of  the  trophy. 

THE  "SHORTHAND  WRITER"  CUP 

Year         Place  Winner  System 

1911  Buffalo  Nathan  Behrin                Isaac  Pitman 

1912  New  York  Nathan  Behrin                 Isaac  Pitman 

1913  Chicago  Nathan  Behrin                Isaac  Pitman 
By  wnining  the  "Shorthand  Writer"  Cup  three  years  in   succession 

Behrin  became  the  permanent  holder  of  the  trophy. 

THE  ADAMS  INTERNATIONAL  TROPHY  FOR  SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

Percentage 
Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy 

1911     Buffalo  Nellie  M.  Wood  Isaac  Pitman  99.5 

There  were  four  contests,  ranging  from  150  to  210  words  per  min. 
Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  was  second  with  a  percentage  of  99.3. 

WORLD'S    SHORTHAND    CHAMPIONSHIP    GOLD    MEDAL 

Percentage  Net  speed 

Year         Place  Winner  System  of  accuracy  per  min. 

1914  Atlantic    City  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  98.6  277 
In  the  three  contests  of  280,  220,  and  290  words,  Mr.  Behrin's  average  of  accuracy 

was  98  per  cent.     None  but  Pitmanic  writers  qualified  in  this  contest. 

N.  Y.  STATE  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Net  speed 
Year         Place  Winner  System  Errors  per  min. 

1919  New    York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  2  322 

1920  New  York  Nathan  Behrin  Isaac  Pitman  3  279 
None  but  Pitmanic  writers  qualified  in  these  two  contests.     In  the  ll"1  contest  the 

record  for  322  words  per  minute  was  for  two  minutes'  writing.     All  other  records  were 
made  on  five  minute  tests. 

NATIONAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Cross  Speed     Percent   of 
Year  Place  Winner  System  Test  Per  Minute       Accuracy 

1920         Denver         John  F.  Daly     Isaac  Pitman         Judge's    Charge        240  95.67 

1920         Denver         John  F.  Daly     Isaac  Pitman         Solid    Matter  240  97.41 

In  the  240  word  test  Mr.  John  F.  Daly  was  the  only  contestant  to  qualify. 


:entage 

Net  speed 

rcuracy 

per  min. 

95.71 

268 

9S.8 

278 

96.86 

272 

sion,   Mr. 

Nathan 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Speed  and  Accuracy" 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand,  $1,M;     "Practical  Course 
in  Touch  Typewriting/'  70c.    Adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
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NEXT  YEAR  WITH  THE  B.  E. 

Some  of  the  good  things  already  ar- 
ranged  for   next  year   are   as   follows: 

Rene  Guillard,  Banks  Business  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  is  preparing  a  won- 
derful course  of  lessons  in  business 
writing.  A  number  of  copies  are  al- 
ready in  our  hands  and  they  are  un- 
usually accurate  and  graceful.  Mr. 
Guillard  is  well  known  as  a  teacher 
of  penmanship  and  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  preparing  work  for 
engraving.  We  can  promise  our  read- 
ers a  course  that  will  be  especially 
teachable. 

M.  A.  Albin,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
preparing  lessons  in  ornamental  pen- 
manship which  will,  we  think,  encour- 
age hundreds  of  students  to  learn  to 
spread  ink  with  the  dashing  oblique. 
Mr.  Albin  is  a  very  skillful  penman 
and  writes  an  unusually  attractive 
page. 

H.  G.  Healy,  Xew  York  City,  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  the  Business 
Journal,  has  consented  to  contribute 
editorials  to  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. Mr.  Healy  understands 
commercial  education  problems  as 
but  few  men  in  this  country  under- 
stand them.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher  and  his  work  as  editor 
and  publisher  has  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  commercial  teachers  all  over 
the  country.  His  contributions  will  be 
of  unusual  interest  and  value  to  our 
readers. 

H.  A.  Roush,  director  of  penmanship 
in  the  Wilmington.  Delaware,  High 
School,  has  prepared  an  outline  with 
suggestions  for  teaching  penmanship 
in  the  grades,  which  will  appear  in 
the  Department  of  Public  School 
Writing.  Professional  Edition.  Super- 
visors  and   teachers   will   find   this   es- 


pecially helpful.  It  will  supplement 
the  instructions  given  in  Zaner  Meth- 
od Manuals  and  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers  using  any  system  of  penman- 
ship. This  series  will  begin  in  Sep- 
tember and  continue  through  the  year. 

Frank  H.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship, Spokane,  Washington,  will 
contribute  a  series  of  articles  on 
Supervision  of  Penmanship.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  resourceful  supervisors  in  the 
country,  and  is  securing  fine  results. 
His  articles  will  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  Penman- 
ship Supervision.  They  will  papear  in 
the    Professional    Edition. 


Edition  to  the  five  students  whose  ar- 
ticles are  found  most  suitable  for  our 
use.  and  to  all  others  whose  stories 
we  are  able  to  use  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Student's 
Edition.  We  hope  to  get  ten  or  fif- 
teen good  stories. 

The  most  valuable  rewards  to  you 
will  be:  First,  the  consciousness  that 
you  have  helped  the  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR and  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  will  subscribe  next 
year,  by  giving  us  your  experiences. 
Second,  the  practice  in  expressing 
yourself  in  clear  English. 

Your  story  may  be  either  typewrit- 
ten or  pen  written.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name  and  address  and  the  name 
of  the   school  which  you  attend. 


DID  YOU  EVER  EARN  A 
DOLLAR? 

If  you  did,  here  is  your  chance  to  earn  a 
subscription. 

The  editor  wants  to  hear  from  at 
least  twentv  subscribers  to  the  BUS- 
INESS EDUCATOR  as  to  how  they 
have  earned  a  dollar  or  more  this 
past  year. 

Since  these  experiences  are  for  the 
encouragement  of  other  students, 
they  should  be  along  the  ordinary, 
everyday  lines  rather  than  the  un- 
usual or  extraordinary.  Hard  work 
and  keen  thinking  are  the  qualities  de- 
sired. Lucky  accidents  are  not  of 
particular   interest. 

The  account  of  your  experience 
should  be  in  your  own  words,  and 
should  be  told  in  not  more  than  500 
words.  One  hundred  words  will  be 
better  than  500  if  you  can  tell  your 
story.  All  replies  must  be  in  by 
June  30. 

As  a  slight  reward  we  will  give  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Professional 


WHEN    SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EXPIRE 

Hundreds  of  subscriptions  will  ex- 
pire with  this  issue.  Subscribers  to 
the  Professional  Edition  will  receive 
a  notice  of  the  expiration.  Usually 
this  is  not  done  with  the  Students' 
Edition. 

The  month  and  year  given  on  the 
wrapper  shows  the  date  when  your 
subscription  expires.  If  it  reads  "June 
21"  you  should  renew  promptly.  Stu- 
dents in  school  may  renew  through 
their  teachers  or  club  raisers.  Others 
should  send  remittance  direct. 

Want  to  be  a  B.  E.  STAR?  See 
page  IT  (page  25,  Professional  Edi- 
tion). 


I  find  in  this  magazine  many  very 
helpful  suggestions,  and  would  not  be 
without  it.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Frank  McKenzie, 
Care  American  Com'l  School. 

Allentown,  Pa. 


ST.  LOUIS  IN  1921 


The  24th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers* 
Federation  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  December  27,  28,  29,  30,  1921. 
A  GREAT  MEETING  IS  ASSURED.  PLAN  TO  BE  THEKE. 


The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles  -------    Editor 

E.  W.  Bloser  -----     Business  Manager 

Published   monthly    (except   luly    and   August) 

By  THE   ZANER-BLOSER  CO., 

118   N.   High  St.,  Columbus.   O. 
Entered  at  Columbus,  0„  Post  Office  as  2nd  Class  Matter 


SUBSCRIPTION    RATES 

Students'   Edition    $1.00  a  year 

Professional    Edition    $1.50  a  year 

(To  Canada,  10c  more;  foreign,  20c  more, 
to  pay   extra  postage.) 

The  Professional  Edition  contains  8  pages 
more  than  the  Students'  Edition,  these  being 
devoted  to  articles  of  special  interest  to  Com- 
mercial and  Penmanship  Teachers.  All  the 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  all  the  adver- 
tising are  in  both   editions. 


Change     of     address     should     be     requested 
promptly    in    advance,    if    possible,    giving    the 


Id 


ell 


addr 


Advertising    rates    furnished    upon    request. 

The  Business  Educator  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  to  reach  business  college  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  commercial  teachers 
and  students,  and  lovers  of  penmanship.  Copy 
must  reach  our  office  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  for  the  issue  of  the  following  month. 
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rial  College 


Champion  Course  in  Plain  Penmanship 


By  MARY  L.  CHAMPION 

Capital  City  Com 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

(Afte 


practicing  all  these  cop- 
ies, send  four  pages  (two  sheets)  to 
Miss  Champion.  Leave  every  third 
line  blank.  Enclose  a  dime,  and 
the  work  will  be  criticised  and  re- 
turned.) 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  the 
fifty  students  whose  contest  speci- 
mens were  judged  the  best.  The  edi- 
tor wants  to  congratulate  each  one, 
first,  on  having  enough  ambition  to 
enter  the  contest.  No  doubt  many 
other  persons  might  have  written 
winning  specimens  if  they  had  tried, 
but  failing  to  try  is  just  as  disastrous 
as  lacking  the  s!;ill  cr  the  ability  to 
succeed. 

Second,  on  having  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  write  these  exercises,  and 
third,  on  securing  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Miss  Champion's  writing. 
You  will  remember  that  Miss  Cham- 
pion has  offered  a  dozen  written  cards 
to  each  of  these  persons.  She  asks 
that  each  of  you  write  her,  giving 
your  name  as  you  wish  it  to  appear 
on  the  cards,  and  the  address  to 
which  the  cards  should  be  sent.  She 
will  then  mail  the  cards  to  you. 

Contest  W'nners 

A.    L.    Peterson.   Holdrege,    Nebraska. 
Mary  B.  Savles,  TO  W.  6th  Street,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wm.    II.    Wright,   Washington,    D.    C. 


Marian     Briggs,     105     Elden     Street, 

Schenectady,   New   York. 
Florence    Olson,    care    A.     C.    Evans, 

Pasadena,  California. 
Frank  Seketa,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
Grace  L.  Wortman,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
Edward   Winkelried,   Jr.,   Chicago,   111. 
Harley   Crist,   Winigan,   Missouri. 
Martha  Clerton,  Winigan,  Missouri. 
Lovore   Barron,  Winigan,   Missouri. 
W.  H.  Wherley,  Lewiston,  Illinois. 
J.   M.   Dudley,  Winigan,   Missouri. 
S.     O.     Gotoh,     Tokimura,     Tokigurr. 

Gefuken,   Japan. 
James  Allen,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Edward    T.    Yoskido,    Kahului,    Maiui. 
Willie   Baxter,   Cheriton,  Yirginia. 
Wilhelmina  Sauter,  Schenectadv.  New 

York. 
Lennea  E.  Johnson,  Brandon  College, 

Brandon,    Manitoba. 
Flossie  Kline,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Alma  Shaw,   Rippey.    Iowa. 
Blanche  Jensen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Anton   G.   Martin,   Brandon,   Ohio. 
Dorothy  Griffith,  Dallas  Center,  Iowa. 
Josephine      M.     Lemay,      Fall     River, 

Massachusetts. 
Josephine    Snyder,    Edenburg,    Penn- 
sylvania. 


Edith     M.     Incababian,     Wilmington, 

Delaware. 
J.   F.  Shepler,    Columbus,   Ohio. 
Harry  E.  Barton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Elizabeth    Anderson,    Salt    Lake    City, 

Utah. 
Frank    Seketa,     Englewood     Business 

College,    Englewood,    Chicago. 
Marguerite     L.     Kasten,     Englewood 

Business    College,    Englewood,    Chi. 
Gladys     Muth,     Englewood     Business 

College,    Englewood,    Chicago. 
Grace  Wortman,  Englewood  Business 

College,    Englewood,    Chicago. 
E.     E.     Riddle,     Englewood     Business 

College,    Englewood,    Chicago. 
Charles  Hauser,  Pasadena,   California. 
Rollo    Dunham,   Pasadena,    California. 
Catherine  Baker,  Pasadena,  California. 
Dorothy  Trout,   Pasadena,    California. 
May  Boesmiller,  Pasadena,  California. 
Mae    Routt,    Pasadena,    California. 
Beryl    Hoskins,    Winigan,    Missouri. 
Anna  Salak,  Warren,   Ohio. 
Mary  Mason,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Pauline   Miller,   Warren,   Ohio. 
Hattie    Charnoch,    Cheriton,    Virginia. 
Cora  M.  Conklin,  Warren,  Ohio. 
Edward   Windelried,   Jr.,    Chicago,   111. 
Frances   Lenz,    Chicago,   Illinois. 
A.   A.    Millison,   Pasadena,   California. 


FRACTIONS 

A  little  drill  on  fractions  and  characters  is  outlined  in  this  lesson.  Make  fraction  figures  small.  Make  the 
numerator  first,  next  the  dividing  line,  made  downward,  and  then  the  denominator.  No  shades.  Study  the  different 
characters  and  then  practice  until  you  have  skill  in  their  execution. 

Figures  and  characters  in  design  form  will  develop  originality. 
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COMBINATIONS 

The  combinations  will  develop  a  freedom  such  as  no  other -copy.  We  have  a  chance  to  apply  the  movement 
obtained  from  our  various  exercises  and  systematic  groupings.  A  very  free  movement  is  necessary.  The  combining 
of  the  O's  and  D's  and  finishing  with  a  full  stroke  over  the  top,  can  not  help  but  develop  a  very  splendid  freedom. 
A  count  of  1,  2,  3-4  over  the  back  is  g.iod.     A  very  excellent  plan  is  to  trace  the  copy  with  a  dry  pen  point.     This 
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fixes  the  form  in  your  mind  and  also  helps  to  develop  motion.     It   is   not   necessary   to   write   all   this   copy   during 
one  lesson.     Better  concentrate   the  effort.     Learn  one  combinaion  at  a  time  and  this  will  help  to  make  the  others. 

The  "I"  combination  is  made  by  starting  to  the  right  and  working  back  to  the  left.  Names  provide  very  prac- 
tical copy.     Use  the  different  copies  I  have  given,  then  work  out  some  for  yourself. 

The  second  page  contains  rather  difficult  combinations,  but  if  you  have  followed  the  instructions  and  written 
all  the  preceding  copies  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  your  efforts.  The  best  writers,  however,  are  the  least 
satisfied   with  present  attainments. 

CASH  BOOK 

The  next  two  copies  should  be  ruled  up  before  beginning  the  practice.  Rule  very  carefully,  then  fill  in  with 
the  copy  given.  It  is  necessary  for  bookkeepers  to  write  small.  Practice  these  copies  with  that  thought  in  mind. 
The  headings'  will  give  you  a  little  practical  use  of  the  marking   alphabet. 

The  balance  on  hand  under  "cash  payments"  should  be  written  in  red  ink. 
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LETTER  TO  MR.  BLOSER 

As  a  practical  business  writing  copy  the  letter  is  given.     Write  the  entire  copy  over  and  over  again,  aiming  to 
bring  your  writing  up  to  a  very  high  standard. 


'/,/?£/. 


^G//^ 


6-<?Sz?-zi-<^l^<>-^^^ 


//£/v/?r  MOO%£ 


By  J.   D.   Todd,    Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 
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The  specimen  in  the  following  copy  may  be  sent  to   Mr.   Bl      ei    for  his  approval.    Be  sure  that  you  give  the  name 
mi   i(1ni    city,  also   write  your  name   very  plainly. 

\;,..    now,    I Ibye   and   Good    Luck.  MARY   L.   CHAMPION. 
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Acknowledgment  and  Thanks 


Thanks  are  due  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  what  it  has  been  the 
pasl   year. 

M-ss  Mary  L.  Champion.  Capital  City 
Commercial      College.      De*s      Moines, 

I  lias    contributed    a    truly    cliam- 

pii  .11     -.1  rii  -     of     lessons     in     bus  ness 

writing.       \-    Mi--     Mice    E.    Benbow, 

oi    Writing,    Schenectady, 

X.  Y.,  wi  iti  -,  "  I  hey  are  so  usable  and 

1."        II    ndred  -      of      students 

ii  i  i     i  illow  ing    thi-    i    iurse   and 

have  ir  il   ■  nent  in 

their    w  I  i 

Charles  T.  Cragin,  Holyoke,  Massa 
never  wrote  better  stories 
than  i'ii-  appearing  in  tin-  vi  1  ime 
jusl  closing.  Every  one  is  full  of 
ml  we  have  had  many 
letters  and  expressi  ms  (if  apprecia- 
tion of  them. 


Marshall's  Mental  Meanderings  by 
Carl  Marshall  have  helped  many 
teachers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
pedagogical  principles.  Marshall's 
forceful  use  of  beautiful  English 
his  articles  a  delight  to  read. 

The  tests  and  examinations  contri- 
huted  by  E.  W.  Atkinson,  College  of 
Commerce.  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  have 
helped  students  ami  teachers  to  see 
whether  their  work  up  up  to  the 
standard   reached   by   other   schools. 

G.  D.  Grset  has  inspired  hundreds  of 
students  by  his  beautiful  script  con- 
tributions  each   month. 

H.  S.  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, W.  E.  Denn:s,  Brooklyn.  Xew 
York,  and  other  skillful  flourishers 
have  added  grace  and  ornament  to 
our  pages.  Some  beautiful  work  in 
this  line  was  also  furnished  by  M. 
Montague,   Chicago. 


E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine,  ha 
furnished  copies  and  suggestio 
which  have  inspired  many  to  enter  el 
the  study  and  practice  of  lettering 
designing.  P.  W.  Costello,  Scrant  I 
Pennsylvania,  has  furnished  severa 
beautiful  examples  of  pen  drawinj 
and  many  specimens  of  high  clas 
engrossing. 

E.  A.  Lupfer,  of  the  Zanerian.  ha 
contributed  both  business  and  orna 
mental  writing  to  every  number.  Hi 
work  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  an 
accurate   of  any  done  today. 

Cragin,  Marshall,  Brown,  Costell 
and  Lupfer  will  be  with  us  again  n 
year.  Their  contributions  have  be 
c  mil-  such  a  well  established  featu 
of  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  th«| 
the  magazine  would  not  seem  natur. 
without  them. 


*£      <^&u4in<M&6u&fir       & 


TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EDITION  SUPPLEMENT 

(Pages  17  to  24) 


A.  S.  OSBORN'S  ARTICLE 

When  Mr.  Osborn  sent  us  the  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  this  issue  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Penman  as  a  Hand- 
writing Expert"  he  accompanied  it 
with  a  letter,  one  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  "I  am  furnishing 
this  for  two  reasons:  first,  for  the 
benefit  of  penmen  who  may  be  called 
upon  in  this  capacity,  and  also  with 
the  thought  that  there  may  be  devel- 
oped some  new  specialists  of  this  kind 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Under  the  changed  conditions  of  law 
procedure  there  is  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  those  who  can  assist  in  pro- 
moting justice  in  this  way,  but  they 
must  be  qualified." 

That  sentence  we  believe  ends  with 
the  best  advice  it  is  possible  to  give 
penmen  or  others  who  wish  to  qualify 
to  give  testi  v.ony  on  questioned  docu- 
ments, it  also  shows  not  only  a 
broad  and  liberal  mind  toward  those 
who  may  engage  in  his  field  of  work, 
but  a  genuine  desire  to  encourage 
others  to  enter  it.  Such  generosity 
by  an  experienced  specialist  who  re- 
ceives $100.00  and  expenses  for  one 
day's  work,  clearly  shows  the  type  oi 
a  man  Mr.  Osborn  is.  We  have  heard 
of  lesser  specialists  who  manifested 
the  disposition  of  preventing  others 
from  learning  to  do  their  work,  fear- 
ing that  those  who  learned  it  might 
also  do  well  and  secure  a  few  of  the 
doillars  that  might  otherwise  come  to 
them. 


THE   PENMEN'S   ART   JOURNAL 

TWENTY-SEVEN    YEARS 

AGO 

Through  the  courtesy  of  D.  W. 
Hoff,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, the  editor  was  recently  privi- 
leged to  examine  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  Penmen's  Art  Journal  for  the 
years  1893,  1894,,  and  1895.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  this  maga- 
zine, which  was  established  in  18T(i 
and  was  for  many  years  the  leading 
magazine  devoted  to  penmanship  and 
business  education.  The  name  was 
finally  changed  to  THE  BUSINESS 
JOURNAL  and  this,  in  1917,  was 
combined  with  THE  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR. 

The  numbers  before  us  contain 
ship  at  that  date.  This  was  the  period 
when  vertical  writing  was  making 
manv  interesting  items  about  penman- 
wonderful  progress.  The  discussion 
as  to  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
is  carried  on  in  every  issue.  Those 
who  were  teaching  little  children  to 
write  according  to  the  methods  at 
that  time  in  use  were  enthusiastic 
about  vertical  writing.  The  more  ex- 
pert penmen,  and  especially  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  business  colleges, 
'  generally  condemned  it.  Many  school 
-superintendents  expressed  their  inter- 
|  est  in  the  subject,  and  not  a  few  gave 
it   their  unqualified   endorsement.     All 


this  is  interesting  now  when  the 
"vertical  fad"  has  almost  entirely  died 
out,  and  hardly  a  present-day  super- 
intendent or  supervisor  could  be 
found  who  would  advocate  it. 

Lessons  in  writing  are  found  in  the 
numbers  before  us  by  D.  W.  Hoff, 
L.  M.  Thornburg,  L.  M.  Kelchuer, 
C.  P.  Zaner,  and  others.  Every  issue 
contained  beautiful  specimens  of  or- 
namental writing  and  many  beautiful 
examples  of  flourishing.  Among  the 
flourishers  we  notice  C.  C.  Canan, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  W.  T.  Parks,  Dixon, 
111.:  G.  W.  Harman,  New  Orleans, 
La.:  J.  B.  Mack,  Nashua.  N.  H.;  J.  W. 
Lampman,  Omaha,  Neb.;  E.  L. 
Brown,   Rockland,   Maine. 

The  advertisements  in  these  maga- 
zines  are  quite  interesting  now.  S.  B. 
Fahnestock,  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  A.  D. 
Taylor,  and  C.  W.  Jones  were  adver- 
tising  their   pen   work. 

The  Goodyear  Publishing  Company 
was  then  in  Chicago,  as  was  O.  M. 
Powers.  S.  S.  Packard  advertised 
books  on  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand.  A.  11.  Hinman  offered 
Penman's  Grooved  Exercises  witli 
"before  and  after"  specimens  to  show 
the  remarkable  improvement  made  in 
a  short  time. 

The  Tadella  Pen  advertisement  with 
its  motto  "Tad  and  Me"  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  cherub  by  the  sea  shore 
was  a  feature  of  every  issue. 

W.  J.  Kingsley  advertised  himself 
as  an  expeit  accountant,  and  must 
have  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  en- 
gage in  this  work.  He  offered  his 
services  either  to  open  books  or  to 
criticise   a   course   in   bookkeeping. 

Another  regular  advertiser  is  The 
Stenograph,  "the  wonderful  machine 
for   writing   shorthand." 

A  number  of  advertisers  in  the 
magazine  during  these  vears  are  still 
advertising  in  the  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR. Among  these  we  notice 
Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co.,  Jos.  Gillott 
&  Sons,  Remington  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, and  The  Rochester  Business 
University,  now  the  Rochester  Busi- 
ness   Institute. 

Even  in  these  days  the  Zanerian 
was  a  liberal  user  of  space,  advertising 
The  Zanerian  Theory  of  Penmanship 
(now  out  of  print)  and  Zanerian  Art 
College,  which  in  1893  was  already 
five  vears  old. 

In  the  September,  1893,  number,  Mr. 
Edison  is  quoted  as  prophesying  that 
some  time  we  would  telegraph  with- 
out  wires. 

Supervisors  of  penmanship  were 
employed  in  many  schools  at  that 
tune,  and  mention  is  made  of  super- 
visors who  had  held  positions  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  But  such  positions 
were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the\ 
are    now. 

Catherine  Mafliff,  of  North  Easton, 
Mass..  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the    Waterbury,    Conn.,    High    School. 

Miss  Margaret  Seward  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
High   School. 


CONVERSATIONS 
Which  Should  be  Held 

(Mr.  White,  of  White's  Business 
College,  meets  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brown's 
School  of  Business,  at  luncheon.) 

Brown.  Good  morning,  Mr.  White. 
You  look  as  cheerful  as  though  you 
hadn't  a  care  in   the  world. 

White.  I  have  one,  but  I  am  think- 
ing of  turning  it  over  to  you. 

Brown.     Who  is  it? 

White.  A  girl  by  the  name  of 
Daisy,  and  she  is  one.  She  will  never 
make  a  bookkeeper,  I  fear,  and  our 
shorthand  teacher  doesn't  want  to 
have  her  in  her  class.  Your  Miss 
Patience  would  be  just  the  one  to 
make  Daisy  unfold. 

Brown.  I'll  see  if  we  have  a  place 
for  her.  I  owe  you  something,  be- 
cause  that  method  of  teaching  Bank 
Discount  your  teacher  of  commercial 
calculation  worked  out  is  getting  fine 
result  s  in  our  class. 

Wh'te.  I  thought  it  would.  It  is 
the  best  plan  I  have  ever  seen  for 
arousing  interest  in  the  subject. 

Brown.  If  you  will  send  over  your 
teacher  of  typewriting,  I  believe  she 
will  be  interested  in  a  plan  we  have 
for  beginners.  It  has  to  be  seen  in 
operation  to  be  appreciated. 

White.  I'll  tell  her.  Say,  I've  been 
studying  over  an  argument  for  get- 
ting students  to  take  up  commercial 
subjects,  and  I  dictated  something 
this  morning  in  favor  of  learning  type- 
writing which  sounds  good.  I'll  send 
vou  a   copy   when  it  is  transcribed. 

Brown.  Good!  I  have  done  some 
work  on  the  broadside,  myself.  Your 
idea  of  putting  out  advertising  to  con- 
vince  young  people  that  they  should 
go  to  some  business  school  —  selling 
t  h  e  m  on  commercial  education — 
rather  than  first  trying  to  get  them 
to  come  to  one  school,  has  worked 
out  well  for  my  school. 

Wh'te.  For  mine,  too.  But  it  was 
your  idea  as  much  as  mine.  You 
pointed  out  that  we  were  not  reaching 
as  many  persons  as  we  ought  to  reach, 
and  that  part  of  the  reason  was  that 
each  of  us  was  wasting  too  much  ef- 
ford  to  keep  prospects  from  going  to 
the  other  school,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  them  didn't  go  to  either. 


BEACOM  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 
Beacom  College,  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, has  the  earnest  support  of  its 
alumni,  who  are  organized  as  the 
Beacom  College  Club.  The  Evening 
Journal  of  Wilmington  on  April  7 
contained  an  account  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  club,  which  was  held 
the  evening  of  the  6th.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Bishop  Phillip  Cook, 
Everett  C.  Johnson,  Ex-Secretary  of 
State,  and  William  G.  Taylor,  mayor 
.d  Wilmington.  The  affair  is  also 
commented  on  editorially  under  the 
beading  "Beacom  Banquet  was  De- 
lightful  Function." 

It  is  evident  that  Beacom  College 
is  making  its  impression  on  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Wilmington. 
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MENTAL 

MEANDERINGS 

CARL  MARSHALL 

Alhambra,  California 


In  and  Around  'Frisco 
In  a  Meandering  written  a  few 
years  agone,  1  made  occasion  to  refer 
to  Boston  and  her  en- 
vironments as  a  nice 
decorous  old  hen  sur- 
rounded by  a  little 
flock  of  well-conduct- 
ed grown  up  chicks. 
The  same  metaphor 
might  apply  to  San 
Francisco,  except  that 
"'Frisco,"  as  every- 
body clips  the  staid 
old  name  out  here,  is  very  far  from 
being  old-henny  —  indeed  her  saintly 
designation  might,  without  undue  lev- 
ity, be  further  clipped  to  "Frisky," — 
and  the  chicks,  Alameda,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Sausilito,  and  the  rest,  are 
too  perky  and  prideful  to  admit  the 
parental  suzerainty  of  the  big  mother 
town  on  the  coast  side  of  the  Bay. 
I  had  a  leisurely  and  jolly  ten  days 
to  trot  about  among  the  members  of 
this  snappy  family  circle,  and  I  wish 
that  I  had  space  and  time  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  adventure.  During  my 
stay,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
shelter  among  some  charming  friends 
in  Berkeley,  only  a  block  or  so  from 
the  University  grounds.  The  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival  found  me  perched 
on  a  deck  stool  at  the  prow  of  one 
of  the  big  ferry  boats  that  plies  be- 
tween the  Oakland  Mole  and  the 
high-towered  ferry  building  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street,  which  is  the 
Pearly  Gate  through  which  all  way- 
farers must  pass  if  they  are  to  enter 
the  'Frisco  Elysium.  As  a  pleasing 
rarity,  the  Bay  and  its  environs  were 
clear  of  fog,  and  the  far  stretches  of 
the  big  shining  town  reclined  luxur- 
iously in  mellow  sunshine.  Involun- 
tarily there  rose  in  my  memory,  this 
same  perspective  as  it  lay  before  me 
on  a  similarly  bright  morning  early 
in  May  in  the  year  1906.  just  a  month 
after  the  great  fire  and  earthquake. 
What  an  awul  vsta  it  was!  Five  hun- 
dred acres  of  tragic,  hopeless,  ashen 
ruin!  Wide  areas  of  vine-embowered, 
garden-surrounded  homes  were  swept 
so  bare  that  absolutely  nothing  was 
visible  in  the  gray  waste,  except  the 
checker-board  of  crisscrossnig  cement 
sidewalks,  or  the  occasional  jagged 
remnant  of  a  church  tower.  Thous- 
ands of  the  stricken  people,  housed 
in  U.  S.  tents,  were  camping  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  witli  civic  hope  and  pride 
so  shocked  out  of  them,  that  they 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  and  ate  the 
ducks,  swans  and  other  rare  water- 
fowl of  the  Park  ponds  and  aviaries. 
"San  Francisco  is  gone  forever,"  cried 
the  people,  and  the  cheeriest  optimist 
would  not  predict  that  the  town  could 
be  restored  in  a  hundred  years.  But 
now!  You  may  roam  as  I  did  all 
about  the  old  burned  district  without 
other  reminder  of  the  fire  than  an  oc- 


casional vacant  lot,  and  there  are  not 
many  of  these.  All  around  you,  up 
and  down  the  teeming  streets  and  in 
the  civic  centers  rise  stately  modern 
buildings  that  make  the  best  struc- 
tures that  went  down  in  the  ruins 
seem  like  a  sordid  memory.  Covering 
the  fire-swept  slopes  of  Nob  and  Tele- 
graph Hills,  are  showy  cottages,  lux- 
urious bungalows,  and  palatial  man- 
sions that  would  put  to  shame  the 
foolish  wooden  structures  they  have 
displaced.  And  all  this  in  fifteen  brief 
years!  In  this  short  decade  and  a 
half,  more  was  accomplished  in  put- 
ting 'Frisco  back  on  the  map  than 
has  been  done  in  all  the  ruined  cities 
of  the  world  from  Babylonia  and 
Thebes  and  Pompeii  down  to  Chicago. 
Great  is  the  Spirit  of  America,  and 
Hope  and  Hustle  are  her  twin  guid- 
ing stars. 

As  for  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  the 
other  'Frsico  off-shoots,  they  too  have 
been  getting  on  pretty  well,  thank 
you.  No  small  town  stuff  here,  but 
real  city  gear,  frills  and  all.  When 
you  plan  a  stay  at  'Frisco,  if  you  fol- 
low my  advice  and  example,  you  will 
do  your  sight-seeing  in  the  big  town 
and  live  in  Oakland  or  Berkeley.  By 
this  plan,  you  will  escape  the  pestifer- 
ous and  prevalent  winds  and  fogs  of 
'Frisco,  live  more  economically  and 
have  a  better  time  generally.  The 
electric  car  and  boat  trip  takes  but  a 
half  hour,  costs  but  fourteen  cents, 
and  is  a  delight  in  itself.  If  you  are 
studiously  inclined  you  will  like  quiet, 
beautiful  Berkeley  and  the  charming 
grounds  and  classic  atmosphere  of  the 
great  University. 

However,  this  is  not  a  Guide  Book. 
I'm  only  telling  you.  There  were  some 
sharp  pangs  of  regret  when  I  had, 
finally,  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  Bay 
cities  and  the  good  friends  who  had 
made  my  sojourn  there  such  a  joy.  It 
was  given  me  also  to  devote  one 
charming  day  to  a  trip  to  Sacramento, 
going  by  the  new  electric  line  which 
passes  through  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  mountains.  The  'Frisco 
visitant  wiho  fails  to  take  this  ride, 
misses    something  worth   while. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  live-wire  business 
school  men  of  this  region,  but  this 
will  have  to  wait  till  I  make  my  re- 
turn trip  next  fall.  I  may  mention 
in  passing,  however,  that  the  wander- 
ing school  man  will  be  playing  in  luck 
if  he  happens  to  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  Tom  Bridges,  of  the  Oakland  Heald 
College.  If  there  is  anybody  in  all 
this  land  that  can  make  a  lonesome 
meandered  feel  more  at  home  than  he 
can.  I  want  to  get  his  address. 

Santa  Rosa  and  Nestled  in  a  broad 
Luther  Burbank  undulating  valley  of 
the  Coast  Range 
some  fifty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
'Frisco,  is  lovely,  prosperous,  con- 
tented Santa  Rosa.  The  town  is  known 
to  the  business  school  world  as  the 
bailiwick  of  that  genial,  old-time 
school  man  and  author,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Sweet.  There  will  be  more  about  him 
in  a  subsequent  Meandering.  If  the 
world  is  to  be  again  destroyed,  as  cer- 


tain scripturists  confidently  affirm, 
and  a  new  Garden  of  Eden  is  wanted, 
I  reverently  put  in  my  franchise  for 
Santa  Rosa.  There  would  be  no  lack 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  during  my 
stay  I  saw  only  one  snake  and  he  did 
not  look  at  all  persuasive.  Then,  too, 
Santa  Rosa  is  so  well  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  with  mountains,  that  Satan 
might  never  find  his  way  into  the 
place. 

But  rumor  hath  it  that  the  booze 
which  Satan  is  said  to  require  in  his 
business,  is  all  too  plentiful  in  Santa 
Rosa.  The  papers  report  that  Uncle 
Sam's  sleuths  found  and  confiscated 
the  other  day,  some  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  on  one  grape 
ranch.  Furthermore  it  is  currently 
reported  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
free  drinking,  the  wine  grape  men 
were  not  one-half  so  prosperous  as  in 
the  present  arid  times.  The  same 
thing  is  true  across  the  mountains  in 
Napa.  And  the  equal  prosperity  of 
the  raisin  men  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  a  hundred  times  as  many 
raisins  are  drunk  than  are  eaten. 
From  all  of  which  it  would  appear 
that  absolute  or  even  approximate 
prohibition  is  having  rather  hard  sled- 
ding. 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  asset 
of  Santa  Rosa — more  value  to  the 
world  at  large  than  all  the  grapes  and 
peaches  and  apples  and  prunes  and 
hops  that  Sanlta  Rosa  has  ever  pro- 
duced or  ever  will  produce — is  Luther 
Burbank,  the  Plant  Wizard.  I  shall 
assume  that  all  EDUCATOR  readers 
know  more  or  less  about  the  wonders 
this  rare  man  has  performed.  All  I 
shall  attempt  is  to  tell  you  about  the 
interview  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  with  him  at  his  modest  little 
home.  My  luck  in  this  ma'tter  will 
lie  the  more  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  of  all  the  really  im- 
portant men  in  the  whole  world, 
Luther  Burbank  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  see.  Curious  globe-trot- 
ters all  the  way  from  Europe  have 
come  to  Santa  Rosa  especially  to  see 
him  and  have  failed.  They  told  me 
that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  folks  who 
try  to  see  him  succeed.  How  then 
was  it  that  so  happy  an  exception 
was  made  in  the  person  of  the  pres- 
ent Meanderer?  Thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  It  happened  that  some  thirty 
years  ago  when  I  was  roaming  among 
the  wilds  of  the  Trinity  Mountains  in 
Northern  California,  on  a  botanical 
excursion,  far  up  in  the  vanishing 
snow-line,  I  came  across  a  wild  goose- 
berry entirely  new  to  science.  A 
gooseberry  bush  is  not  usually  ac- 
counted a  thing  of  beauty,  but  this 
one  was  an  exception.  It  had  large 
flowers  of  maroon,  red  and  salmon 
color  with  blood-red  stamens  extend- 
ing above  the  petals,  the  blossoms  de- 
pending in  clusters  like  those  of  a 
fuschia.  Judge  of  my  gratification 
when  Prof.  Greene,  the  noted  botan- 
ist, then  at  Berkeley,  announced  that 
my  beautiful  plant  was  a  discovery 
and  named  it  in  my  honor,  Ribes 
Marshall^,  which  is  Latin  for  "Mar- 
shall's gooseberry."  Well,  the  years 
(Continued   pn   page    2:2) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(The  editor  makes  no  claim  to  a  monopoly 
of  penmanship  wisdom.  Every  Supervisor 
who  reads  these  articles  is  invited  and  urged 
to  send  us  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions 
and  plans  in  order  that  the  Department  may 
be  as  practical  and  valuable  as  possible.  Let 
us  make  this  Department  a  Penmanship  Super- 
visors' clearing  house  of  ideas,  and  an  in- 
spiration for  all  Supervisors  and  penmanship 
teachers.      Will  you   help?) 

ARM    MOVEMENT   WRITING 

What  is  it?     Why  is  it  best?  How  is 

it  Learned? 

Arm  Movement  Writing  is  writing 
in  which  the  power  comes  from  the 
muscles  above  the  elbow.  The  move- 
ment is  usually  controlled  by  resting 
the  arm  on  the  muscle  pad  in  front 
of  the  elbow,  and  on  the  tips  of  the 
third   and   fourth    fingers. 

The  advantages  of  arm  movement 
writing  are,  ease  in  writing  and 
beauty  of  form.  The  muscles  above 
the  elbow  are  large  and  strong,  with 
abundant  power  to  move  the  pen 
without  becoming  tired.  Because  of 
this  abundant  power,  the  writing  is 
smooth  and  graceful,  swiftly  executed, 
uniform  in  slant,  and  easy  to  read. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  pen- 
men for  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
if  not  longer,  have  used  arm  move- 
ment. Graceful  flourishes  and  smooth 
light-line  writing  are  found  in  old 
manuscrips  written  during  the  early 
colonial  period  of  our  country.  But 
arm  movement  writing  in  which  the 
arm  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  muscle 
pad  in  front  of  the  elbow — often 
called  "muscular  movement  writing" 
— seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
American  business  colleges  about 
thirty   or   forty  years  ago. 

At  first  it  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. Men  still  living  took  part  in 
the  spirited  discussions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  "speed  from  the 
start"  method  of  teaching,  and  the 
method  of  having  the  student  first 
write  slowly,  and  then  gain  speed  as 
he  gained  skill.  But  the  advotes  of 
the  "speed  from  the  start"  method 
generally  won  out.  The  graceful  forms 
and  speed  in  execution  were  advan- 
tages not  to  be  overlooked.  Today, 
Arm  Movement  Writing  is  almost 
universally  taught  in  the  business  col- 
leges of  the  country.  In  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  educational  reforms, 
business  college  teachers  were  the 
leaders. 

When  teachers  in  business  colleges 
had  shown  that  they  could  success- 
fully teach  young  men  and  young 
women  to  write  the  style  suited  to 
business  purposes,  the  question  was 
raised,  "Why  not  teach  this  style  in 
the  public  schools?  Why  allow  our 
children  to  learn  a  style  that  is  of 
little  use  in  business,  and  then  have 
to  teach  them  another  style  later?" 
Business  men  were  especially  insistent 
that  this  be  done;  so  twenty  years  or 
so  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
Arm  Movement  Writing  in  the  public 
schools. 


It  was  soon  found  that  high  school 
pupils  could  learn  readily  from  the 
same  methods  of  instruction  used  in 
the  business  colleges.  But  when  the 
same  copies,  instructions  and  methods 
were  applied  to  the  lower  grades,  they 
did  not  secure  such  good  results.  In 
this  as  in  other  subjects  of  study,  the 
mistake  was  sometimes  made  of  try- 
ing to  teach  pupils  in  all  grades  from 
the  same  text,  and  according  to  the 
same  plan.  And  just  as  this  plan  has 
failed  in  other  subjects,  such  as  read- 
ing and  arithmetic,  so  it  has  failed  in 
writing. 

Nearly  all  psychologists,  primary 
supervisors,  and  students  of  primary 
education  are  agreed  that  large  writ- 
ing for  children  is  best  for  health, 
and  easiest  to  learn.  That  large  writ- 
ing is  also  the  logical  first  step  in 
learning  Arm  Movement  Writing,  or 
"muscular  movement"  writing,  is 
proved  by  a  bit  of  history,  and  an  ex- 
periment which  any  one  can  try  for 
himself. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  the  mas- 
ters of  penmanship  of  a  generation 
ago  wrote  those  wonderful  capitals 
which  are  the  admiration  and  despair 
of  most  present-day  penmen,  with  the 
arm  as  a  whole,  without  resting  the 
forearm  on  the  desk.  The  genial  H. 
\V.  Flickinger,  one  of  the  greatest 
penmen  who  ever  lived,  still  hale  and 
hearty  at  a  good  ripe  age,  mentioned 
this  point  recently  in  a  conversation 
with  the  editor.  The  masters  of  the 
Spencerian  style  used  "combined 
movement,"  very  similar  to  the  "Arm 
Movement"  of  today,  in  making  the 
small  letters;  but  many  of  the  stu- 
dents failed  to  master  this  movement, 
and  used  only  finger  movement  in 
making  both  capitals  and  small  letters- 

The  experiment  is  as  follows:  Take 
the  pencil  or  pen  in  your  left  hand, 
and  make  an  easy  letter,  or  a  simple 
exercise,  such  as  the  oval.  You  will 
find  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  the 
oval  if  you  make  it  large;  but  much 
more  difficult  if  it  is  made  small.  The 
large  oval  of  course  will  be  made  with 
the  whole  arm,  while  a  small  oval  will 
require  that  the  arm  rest  on  the  desk. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  of  practice 
on  the  large  oval,  you  can  reduce  the 
size,  and  rest  the  arm  on  the  desk, 
still  moving  the  arm  with  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  and  upper  arm,  and 
make  the  oval  fairly  well  with  Arm 
Movement.  The  point  is  that  the 
muscles  which  furnish  the  power  for 
Arm  Movement  Writing  are  those 
above  the  elbow,  'and  are  the  same 
whether  the  arm  revolves  on  the  mus- 
cle pad,  or  not.  The  arm  rest  simply 
helps  to  control  the  movement. 

Large  writing  is  the  logical  first 
step  in  teaching  Arm  Movement  Writ- 
ing to  beginners  of  any  size  and  any 
age.  It  is  being  used  in  many  schools 
with   excellent  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
Arm  Movement  Writing,  and  its  wide 
acceptance,  there  are  still  teachers, 
principals,  and  even  superintendents 
who  are  not  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
it.  In  some  schools  where  Arm  Move- 
ment writing  is  taught  to  pupils,  the 
teachers    do    not    use    it    themselves. 


Occasionally  there  is  to  be  found  a 
teacher  or  principal  or  superintendent 
who  is  opposed  to  Arm  Movement 
Writing  for  pupils. 

This  opposition  arises  from  several 
causes.  First  of  all,  Arm  Movement 
Writing  requires  some  effort  to  learn. 
Give  a  pen  to  one  who  has  not  learned 
to  write,  and  ask  him  to  copy  an  un- 
familiar form,  and  he  will  probably 
use  his  fingers.  This  is  because  the 
fingers  are  easier  to  control  in  mak- 
ing small  forms.  This  does  not  prove 
that  finger  movement  writing  is  better 
than  arm  movement  writing,  even 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
more  "natural."  Most  of  us  would 
also  admit  that  walking  is  a  more 
"natural"  means  of  locomotion  than 
riding  on  a  railroad  train,  although 
we  would  not  argue  from  that  that 
walking  is  a  better  means  of  making 
a  long  trip  than  riding. 

Recently  arm  movement  has  been 
attacked  at  the  point  that  its  advo- 
cates have  urged  most  strongly  in  its 
favor — that  is,  on  the  score  of  speed. 
We  have  been  told  that  arm  move- 
ment writing  is  not  really  the  most 
rapid  style;  that  those  who  write  rap- 
idly use  a  great  deal  of  finger  move- 
ment, and  thus  are  able  to  outstrip 
persons  who  write  with  the  arm. 

There  are  some  facts  which  would 
seem  to  prove  this  contention.  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  the  av- 
erage person  who  has  not  been  taught 
arm  movement  writes  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  speed  which  is  possible  to 
most  of  those  who  have  been  taught 
arm  movement.  Certainly  the  average 
speed  of  arm  movement  writing  is 
much  higher  than  the  average  speed 
of  finger  movement  writing.  Arm 
movement  writing  is  done  with  a  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  and  arm  which  makes 
possible  rapid  writing,  while  finger 
movement  writing  is  nearly  always 
done  with  the  hand  planted  solidly  on 
the  side  with  a  firmness  which  makes 
rapid  movement  across  the  page  im- 
possible. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  persons  who 
do  not  use  arm  movement  but  are  cited 
as  examples  of  rapid  writers  are  those 
who  were  trained  in  arm  movement 
and  who  acquired  through  this  train- 
ing the  position  of  the  hand  and  arm 
which  makes  possible  the  speed  they 
have.  Also,  they  generally  use  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  arm  movement, 
particularly  in  executing  the  large  let- 
ters, employing  the  fingers  only  to 
form  the  smaller  letters. 

A  better  understanding  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  had  from  a  brief  review 
of  the  history  of  arm  movement  writ- 
ing. One  hundred  years  or  more  ago 
some  writing  teachers  found  that 
greater  freedom  could  be  secured  by 
employing  the  arm  to  some  extent  in- 
stead of  depending  entirely  upon  the 
fingers.  Movement  exercises  are  given 
in  text  books  published  a  hundred  or 
more  years  ago,  but  they  were  not 
generally  practiced. 

As    the    increasing    development    of 

business  began  to  demand  more  speed 

the    forms    of    letters    were    modified. 

Until  about  1840,  the  instrument  gen- 

( Continued   on   page   22) 
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REPORT 


Upon  the  Commercial  Education  Dinner 
Conference  on  Commercial  Teacher  Train- 
ing held  in  conjunction  with  the  Vocational 

Education  Association   of  the    Middle   West,    February    y,    1921,    at 

Minneapolis,   Minnesota. 


The  commercial  education  dinner- 
conference  was  held  in  the  sun  parlor 
of  the  Hotel  Curtis.  Minneapolis, 
headquarters  of  the  association,  on 
the  evening  of  February  9th.  The 
Bureau's  specialist  in  commercial  edu- 
cation presided.  The  following  an- 
nounced speakers  attended  the  con- 
ference: E.  E.  Lewis,  superintendent 
of  city  schools,  Rockford,  111.;  F.  C. 
Touton,  state  supervisor  of  high 
schools,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Madison,  Wis.;  and  George 
W.  Dowrie,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  remarks  of  the  chairman  and 
three  speakers  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Swiggett:  The  aim  of  second- 
ary commercial  education  is  still 
largely  direct  preparation  for  busi- 
ness. Deans  of  collegiate  schools  of 
commerce  report  scarcely  any  stu- 
dents preparing  for  teaching.  The 
commercial  teacher  training  course  in 
public  normals  does  not  yet  reflect 
sufficient  business  experience,  nor 
does  it  offer  adequate  sequential  train- 
ing and  instruction  in  preparation  for 
the  major  fields  of  business  operation 
to  permit  the  graduates  on  becoming 
teachers  to  prepare  secondary  stu- 
dents for  business  in  other  than  the 
more  or  less  static,  routine  and  per- 
functory  positions. 

Business  demands  that  industry  and 
commerce  be  managed  scientifically. 
Teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  trained  by  a  course  of  study 
to  include  long-continued  business- 
motivated  sequences  in  subjects  like 
histor)'  and  geography,  the  sciences, 
etc.,  in  which  will  be  incorporated  and 
opportunely  related  to  business  all 
technique  subjects,  like  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  etc.  Teachers  of  the 
two  latter  subjects  should  major  re- 
spectively in  mathematics  and  En- 
glish. The  teacher  training  course 
should  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
acquiring  business  experience  as  well 
as  supervised  observation  and  prac- 
tice. The  latter  should  have  a  two- 
fold objective,  namely,  correlation  of 
technique  and  subject  matter  to  busi- 
ness as  well  as  educational  practice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  difficult  to  find 
college  graduates  who  can  teach  sec- 
ondary commercial  subjects.  They 
have  usually  no  conception  of  the 
content  of  the  commercial  courses. 
High  schools  have  no  representation 
on  the  committees  of  universities, 
which  are  influenced  mainly  by  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  business 
men. 

The  central  object  of  a  university 
school  of  commerce  should  be  the 
training  of  high  school  commerc'al 
teachers.  This  can  be  achieved  best 
by  having  as  follows:  1.  A  budget 
for   the   training  of  commercial   teach- 


ers. :.'.  A  dean  trained  and  versed  in 
high  school  problems.  3.  A  syste- 
matic four-year  course.  4.  Full  credit 
given  for  commercial  subjects;  and  5. 
A  practice  school  in  connection  with 
the  college. 

F.  C.  Touton:  Commercial  training 
should  be  based  upon  the  completion 
of  a  good  secondary  school  course. 
The  training  must  be  given  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  The  training 
course,  3  or  4  years  in  length,  must 
include  the  mastery  of  the  content 
and  the  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  there  be 
supplementary  to  all  technique  sub- 
jects instruction  in  history,  science, 
mathematics,  a  modern  language  and 
English  and  American  literature. 
Prospective  teachers  should  study  the 
early  history  and  development  of 
each  subject;  be  trained  to  note  indi- 
vidual differences  in  ability  and  to 
supply  work  adapted  to  the  differing 
abilities  of  the  average  and  superior 
pupils;  and  be  trained  to  see  the  sub- 
ject matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
pupil.  Commercial  subjects  should  be 
presented  so  as  to  bring  out  both  edu- 
cational and  commercial  values.  The 
real  understanding  and  the  successful 
performance  are  true  tests  of  effective 
teaching. 

Dean  Dowrie:  The  schools  must 
pay  larger  salaries  to  draw  red-blood- 
ed college  graduates  into  the  teaching 
profession.  In  small  communities  the 
farmers  and  storekeepers  need  aid  of 
trained  assistants  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever,  owing  to  competition  with 
mail-order    houses,    chain    stores,    etc. 

Points    of    Interest    from    the    Round 
Table  Discussion 

Charles  W.  Boardman,  assistant 
principal,  Central  High  School,  Min- 
neapolis: Commercial  teachers  should 
have  practical  experience  in  the  field 
:n  which  they  teach.  Selling  and  ad- 
vertising should  be  offered  in  high 
school  to  attract  boys  to  the  commer- 
cial   course. 

F.  A.  Benson,  principal  of  Bremer 
Junior  High  School,  Minneapolis: 
With  the  development  of  the  junior 
high  school  and  the  larger  conception 
of  the  scope  of  commercial  education, 
special  unit  courses  in  business  edu- 
cation will  be  in  demand,  and  there 
must  be  found  teachers  specially 
trained   to  teach  these   new  courses. 

C.  M.  Yoder,  director  of  commer- 
eial  department,  State  Normal  School, 
Whitewater.  Wisconsin:  Although 
Wisconsin  is  largely  an  agricultural 
state,  the  high  schools  of  this  state 
more  than  absorb  the  large  graduat- 
ing class  in  commercial  teaching  of 
the  State  Normal.  With  1921  the 
three-year  co  ur  s  e  in  commercial 
teacher    training    at     the    normal    will 


be  required  of  all  students  preparing 
to  teach  commercial  subjects,  whether 
or  not  commercial  subjects  have  been 
taken  in  their  secondary  course. 

Edith  M.  Wallace,  teacher  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  South  High 
School,  Minneapolis:  The  teacher  of 
technical  subjects  like  shorthand  and 
typewriting  should  not  be  narrowly 
trained.  A  teacher  of  broad  training 
can  make  these  subjects  serve  in 
other  ways  than  imparting  technique 
or  skill  in  their  use  to  secondary 
pupils. 

Wm.  Bachrach,  supervisor  of  com- 
mercial work  in  high  schools,  Chi- 
cago: Inasmuch  as  thousands  of 
teachers  are  now  employed  to  teach 
commercial  subjects,  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  raising  their  stand- 
ard of  professional  training  by  offer- 
ing summer  courses  to  them,  giving 
to  the  n  the  salary  incentive  for  im- 
provement. In  Chicago,  this  is  done 
by  means  of  promotional  credits,  and 
by  elevating  teachers  from  a  Limited 
to  a  General  Certificate  when  they 
obtain   university   degrees. 

Submitted  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Educa- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

(Referring   to    the    Symposium    in 

our  May  number) 

A    STIMULANT    TO     AMBITION 

"The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
opinions  from  these  sources  ought  to 
prove  a  vigorous  incentive  to  train- 
ing, of  the  real  and  adequate  sort,  that 
man\'  commercial  teachers  should 
take.  This  symposium  should  also 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  ambition  of 
many  men  and  women  who  have  not 
hitherto  allowed  themselves  to  "think 
through"  the  question  of  taking  up 
commercial  teaching."  —  S.  C.  Wil- 
liams, Rochester  Bus'ness  Institute, 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 

C.  Merle  Dunlap,  a  graduate  of  the 
1921  class  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Indiana,  Pa.,  is  to  be  iiiext  year  with 
The  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

C.  N.  Harer,  for  several  years  with 
Goldey  Business  College,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
American  Business  College,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

Gertrude  Pierson,  a  member  of  the 
1921  Normal  Class  of  the  Indiana, 
Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  is  teaching 
commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
at  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Edith  McLean,  last  year  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Chariton,  Iowa,  High 
School,  is  to  be  with  the  Ames,  Iowa, 
High  School  the  coming  year. 
Thomas  L.  Anderson,  for  some  time 
with  the  Stone  Business  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  accepted  a  position 
for  the  coming  year  with  the  Drake 
Business  School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Marjorie  E.  Sherman,  a  member  of 
the  19:21  Normal  Class  of  the  State 
Normal-Training  School,  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  is  to  teach  next  year  in  the 
Northern  Business  School,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 


The  Penman  as  a  Handwriting 
Expert 


Notes  of  informal  talk  on  this  subject 
at  the   E.   C.   T.  A.   by  Albert  S. 
Osborn,  the  handwriting   Ex- 
pert, 233  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Mr.  Osborn  is  one  of  the  best  known  hand- 
writing experts  in  this  country.  His  exper- 
ience  covers  cases  from  thirty-eight  states  and 
Canada.  Recently  he  was  engaged  at  one  time 
on  cases  in  Montreal,  Boston,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma,  besides 
others  nearer  at  hand.  Many  of  these  involve 
large   sums   of  money. 

This  article  is  remarkable  for  two  things : 
First,  it  points  out  the  need  for  more  hand- 
writing experts,  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
status  of  experts  before  the  courts.  Second, 
it  gives  some  practical  instructions  for  learn- 
ing to  detect  forgery  and  identify  handwriting. 

There  is  a  changed  condition  in 
courts  of  law  regarding  the  handwrit- 
ing specialist.  He  is  now  looked  upon 
not  merely  as  an  opinion  witness  but 
one  who  testifies  that  a  writing  is 
genuine  or  not  genuine,  and  then 
gives  detailed  reasons  to  show  that 
his  view  is  correct.  Numerous  legal 
opinions  by  the  highest  courts  now 
say  that  this  testimony  is  of  a  differ- 
ent class  than  ordinary  expert  testi- 
mony 'because  of  this  possibility  of 
showing  why  the  opinion  is  correct. 
This  changed  attitude  has  brought 
about  a  more  extended  use  of  testi- 
mony of  this  kind,  and  there  should 
be  in  every  considerable  community  a 
trained  specialist  who  is  qualified  to 
assist  in  promoting  the.  interests  of 
justice  in  connection  with  questions 
of  this  kind. 

One  who,  by  diligent  study  and 
long  practice,  has  become  a  penman 
has  taken  the  first  step  towards  being 
a  handwriting  expert,  but  only  the 
first  step.  The  correct  identification 
of  disputed  handwriting  and  the  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  a  writ- 
ing is  genuine  result  from  two  main 
operations,  accurate  observation  and 
correct  reasoning.  The  penman  has 
had  the  training  in  observation  and  is 
qualified  to  see  many  things  in  writ- 
ing that  the  untrained  observer  does 
not  see.  His  eye  has  become  skilled, 
or  in  fact  the  brain  through  the  eye, 
so  that  it  distinguishes  differences  not 
observed  by  one  without  this  special 
training. 

This  seeing  qualification  is  necessar- 
ily of  great  value  to  the  handwriting 
expert,  but  unless  there  is  conibined 
with  it  knowledge  of  the  general  psy- 
chological and  physiological  condi- 
tions affecting  writing,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  its  history  that  enables 
the  observer  to  reason  correctly  re- 
garding the  things  observed,  the  ob- 
server is  as  likely  to  make  a  mistake 
in  his  conclusion  as  one  without  his 
special  training.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  testify 


who  have  not  been  qualified  in  this 
second  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  main  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  or  not  writing  is  genuine  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  genuine  writings 
in  certain  particulars  inevitably  vary. 
A  writing  is  discovered  and  shown  to 
be  a  forgery  because  of  its  variation 
from  genuine  writing,  and  in  order  to 
reach  a  correct  conclusion  it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  and  be  able 
to  explain  a  variation  which  is  in- 
evitable and  natural  as  compared  with 
a  variation  which  indicates  forgery. 
By  these  particulars  the  untrained 
penman  may  be  misled,  as  the  lay  wit- 
ness is  misled,  and  may  testify  that 
any  variation  indicates  forgery,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  may  excuse  the  variation 
that  indicates  forgery  because  genuine 
writing  itself  varies. 

In  the  matter  of  identifying  hand- 
writing, as  in  an  anonymous  letter, 
error  may  be  made  by  mistaking  sys- 
tem or  national  characteristics  for  in- 
dividual characteristics  and  basing  a 
conclusion  thereon.  Writings  neces- 
sarily reflect,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
particular  style  and  system  from 
which  they  arose.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  a  disputed  writing  is  identified  as 
having  been  written  by  a  particular 
writer  mainly  by  system  or  national 
characteristics  that  error  would  not 
only  be  possible  but  probable.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  be 
able  to  determine  not  only  how  writ- 
ings by  different  writers  differ  but 
also  how  Writings  by  different  writers 
are  likely  to  resemble  each  other. 
All  of  this  information  must  be  se- 
cured by  careful  and  systematic  study 
nf  many   writings  of  many  kinds. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  one  who 
undertakes  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  writing  is  genuine  to  learn  by 
the  study  of  results  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  all  the  conditions  what  is  to 
be  expected  in  an  actual  forgery  and 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  genuine 
writing.  There  are  certain  conditions 
in  writing  which,  apart  from  any  gen- 
uine writing  for  comparison,  indicate 
genuineness  and  certain  other  condi- 
tions which  indicate  lack  of  genuine- 
ness. It  is,  of  course,  highly  import- 
ant that  a  student  of  the  subject 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  these 
inherent  characteristics. 

The  student  of  disputed  writing 
should  also  learn  the  history,  with 
definite  dates,  of  the  various  styles 
of  handwriting  in  actual  use.  He 
should  know  when  certain  kinds  of 
writing  were  invented  and  first  used, 
and  of  course  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  characteristics  of  the  var- 
ious foreign  writings  so  common  in 
this  country. 

To  the  earnest  student  the  material 
for  study  is  on  every  side.  It  is  not 
necessary  to   use   actual   forgeries   for 


this  purpose  of  study,  but  writing  can 
be  used  the  history  of  which  is  actu- 
ally known.  Let  the  earnest  student 
who  contemplates  testifying  in  court 
take  two  signature  of  a  correspond- 
ent, written  at  different  times,  that 
vary  from  each  other  somewhat,  and 
write  a  three  hundred  report  of  his 
reasons  why  both  signatures  were 
written  by  the  same  writer,  with  his 
detailed  reasoning  by  which  he  would 
convince  a  judge  or  jury  that  his 
opinion  is  correct.  A  second  method 
of  study  would  be  to  ask  a  friend  to 
take  an  actual  signature  and  make  a 
tracing  of  it  with  no  more  skill  than 
the  actual  bungling  forger  usually  em- 
ploys, and  then  take  this  traced  sig- 
nature and  write  a  report  of  three 
hundred  or  five  hundred  words  with 
the  reasons  for  saying  it  is  not  gen- 
uine. 

Penmen  who  contemplate  taking  up 
this  work  should  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  preliminary  study  and 
write  many  actual  reports  and  submit 
them  for  criticisms  to  some  one  quali- 
fied  to  criticise  them. 

Another  important  warning  should 
be  given  to  inexperienced  witnesses, 
and  that  is,  not  to  be  led  by  a  zealous 
attorney  to  give  an  opinion  in  court 
on  a  disputed  writing  that  is  not  based 
on  the  writing  itself  but  based  mainly 
on  other  evidence  which  the  attorney 
has  skillfully  presented.  Attorneys 
sometimes  deceive  themselves  in  these 
matters  and.  while  entirely  sincere, 
are  absolutely  mistaken.  If  a  pros- 
pective witness  first  listens  to  a  long, 
skillfully  prepared  argument  by  an  at- 
torney tending  to  show  why  a  signa- 
ture should  be  genuine  and  then  is 
asked  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  tes- 
tify that  it  is  genuine,  and  the  witness 
does  not  base  his  opinion  entirely  up- 
on the  technical  question  submitted, 
error  may  result. 


O.    C.    DORNEY    SELLS    SCHOOL 

O.  C.  Dorney  and  his  wife  recently 
sold  the  American  Commercial  School, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  to  Roy  E.  McKenzie, 
who  for  two  years  'has  been  manager 
of  'this  school. 

Professor  Dorney  founded  the 
American  Commercial  School  32 
years  ago.  For  several  years  it  has 
enrolled  between  500  and  600  students, 
who  came  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  many  other 
states,  as  well. 

The  Allentown  Evening  litem  re- 
cently gave  an  excellent  two-column 
writeup  of  Mr.  Dorney  and  his  wife 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
school.  The  article  speaks  very  highly 
■of  them  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  during  his  lifetime  Mr.  Dor- 
ney has  trained  over  twenty  thousand 
young   people    for   business    positions. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorney  for  their  suc- 
cess, and  to  Mr.  McKenzie  on  taking 
up  this  important  work.  He  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  methods  of 
the  school,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  American  Commercial  School  will 
no  doubt  go  on  to  greater  usefulness. 
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MARSHALL 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
rolled  by,  but  so  rare  is  this  plant 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  not  above 
a  half  dozen  specimens  of  it  have 
since  been  found.  Later  on,  some 
fruiting  specimens  were  found,  a  little 
further  south  on  this  same  mountain. 
The  berries  are  as  large  as  cherries, 
juicy  and  rich  in  flavor,  but  covered 
with  prickles.  I  learned  at  Berkeley 
that  the  Government  experts  had  se^ 
lected  this  gooseberry  as  being  the 
most  hopeful  for  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  all  the  known  wild 
species,  and  that  roots  and  seeds  were 
to  be  collected  for  this  purpose.  To 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  great  culturist  at  Santa  Rosa,  was 
my  card  of  introduction  to  him.  No 
sooner  was  my  errand  made  known 
through  his  secretary,  than  I  was  re- 
ceived with  a  cordiality  of  welcome 
that  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
knew  about  my  gooseberry,  as  I 
rather  expected  he  would,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  find  someone  who 
could  find  specimens  and  roots  for 
him,  which,  needless  to  say,  I  gladly 
undertook  to  do.  He  told  me  there 
would  be  no  trouble  in  "educating" 
the  prickles  off  my  gooseberry,  or 
teaching  it  to  grow  below  the  snow- 
line or  improving  it  by  intermarriage 
with  cultivated   species. 

Luther  Burbank  is  a  frail  little  man, 
around  the  seventy  mark,  but  spry  as 
a  cricket,  and  with  the  charming 
naivete  of  a  child.  He  is  a  New 
Englander  of  fine  blood,  and  shows  it 
in  his  speaking  countenance  and  re- 
finement of  features.  The  delicacy 
and  intelligence  of  his  expression 
made  me  think  of  Emerson  or 
Holmes.  He  had  lately  received  from 
an  eastern  painter  some  wonderful 
water-color  paintings  of  the  more  not- 
able fruits  and  flowers  that  he  has 
with  such  infinite  patience  been  bring- 
ing to  perfection  in  recent  years. 
These  had  been  hastly  stacked  up  on 
the  floor  of  his  library,  and  he  kneeled 
down  by  them  and  handed  them  to 
me  one  by  one,  all  the  time  relating 
the  most  interesting  details  about 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  as 
well  as  the  most  charming  thing 
about  him  was  his  enthusiasm,  which 
was  fairly  sparkling.  Other  great  ex- 
perts that  I  have  chanced  'to  meet, 
have  semeed  rather  blase,  as  though 
they  had  become  more  or  less  bored 
with  their  specialty.  Not  so  this  vivid 
old  man,  who  has  for  his  playthings 
the  most  elusive  secrets  of  Nature. 
There  seemed  in  him  the  very  tang 
of  the   springtime. 

It  was  new  to  me  that  this  Edison 
of  the  plant  world  had  done  as  not- 
able, if  not  so  widely  heralded  things 
among  the  flowers  as  among  the 
fruits.  For  instance,  he  made  a  match 
between  the  common  opium  poppy 
and  a  perennial  species  from  Asia. 
The  outcome  of  this  union  was  a 
flower  of  such  startling  variations  of 
color  and  such  persistence  of  bloom 
as  to  make  it  a  real  floral  wonder.  I 
secured  a  dozen  from  a  Santa  Rosa 
florist,  no  two  of  which  were  alike. 
Mr.  Burbank  talks  about  putting  com- 


mon flowers  into  his  "school"  and 
"educating"  fchme.  Thus,  he  took  the 
old-fashioned  gladiolus,  a  rather 
gawky,  commonplace  plant,  and  when 
it  had  finished  his  course,  it  was  a 
tri  n,  erect  plant,  all  of  its  receme  of 
blossoms  open  at  once,  instead  of 
having  buds  on  one  end  of  its  stems 
and  wilted  blossoms  on  the  other. 
Also,  it  had  gained  the  richest  varia- 
tions in  its  color  action.  All  of  'these 
triumphs  have  meant  years  and  years 
of  cross-fertilization,  selection  of  the 
fittest  from  thousands  of  plants,  and 
through   dozens   of  generaticii^. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  supreme 
naturalist  can  not  waste  his  valuable 
time  with  mere  admirers  or  curiosity 
hunters  who  bring  him  nothing  that 
will  serve  his  life's  great  purpose?  For 
my  part,  I  shall  always  prize  every 
minute  of  my  all  too  brief  hour  with 
him,  as  though  every  second  had  been 
a  coin  of  gold.  And  when,  as  I  hope, 
I  shall  bring  him  this  fall  a  goodly 
supply  of  my  mountain  gooseberry,  to 
enroll  in  his  "plant  school,"  I  shall  be 
sure  of  a  greeting  that  only  a  nature- 
lover  is  able  to  prize. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WRITING 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
erally  used  was  the  quill  pen,  which 
when  well  made  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory writing  instrument.  The  kind  of 
paper  often  used  was  not  suitable  for 
rapid  writing  with  light  up  strokes. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
angular  style  of  writing  gave  place 
to  the  more  rounded  Spencerian  style, 
in  which  little  shading  was  done. 

The  Italian  or  Italic  forms  of  letters 
from  which  our  modern  script  was 
developed  were  made  altogether  with 
down  strokes,  and  the  down  strokes 
remained  of  greater  importance  in 
forming  the  letters  than  the  up 
strokes  until  the  Spencerian  style  was 
developed.  Even  here  they  were  gen- 
erally shaded,  and  thus  given  more 
prominence   than  the   up  strokes. 

Spencerian  writing  employed  two 
entirely  different  movements.  One 
was  whole  arm  movement  for  the 
capitals,  made  with  the  arm  raised  off 
the  desk,  gliding  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  The  other  was  finger 
movement  or  combined  movement 
for  the  small  letters,  made  with  the 
arm  resting  on  the  desk  and  often 
the  hand  resting  as  well.  As  a  result 
capitals  were  usually  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  high  as  small  letters. 

From  this  style  of  writing  was  de- 
veloped the  present  unshaded  busi- 
ness writing.  This  was  brought  about 
by  two  changes.  First,  arm  move- 
ment writing  was  developed,  in  which 
both  capitals  and  small  letters  are 
written  with  the  forearm  resting  on 
the  desk.  The  power  still  comes  from 
above  the  elbow  as  it  did  when  writ- 
ing the  Spencerian  capitals  with  whole 
arm  movement,  and  the  writing  is 
controlled  by  resting  the  forearm  on 
the  muscle  pad  below  the  elbow  and 
by  resting  the  hand  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  This  style  of  writing 
gives  sufficient  freedom  to  make  both 
capitals  and  small  letters,  but  the 
capitals  are   reduced  in  size  until  usu- 


ally about  three  times  as  high  as  the 
minimum  letters. 

The  other  change  is  the  increased 
importance  in  present  day  writing 
given  to  up  strokes.  As  was  sug- 
gested above,  the  forms  of  letters 
from  which  script  was  developed  were 
made  entirely  by  down  strokes.  In 
the  style  of  writing  that  followed,  the 
down  strokes  were  shaded,  much  as 
in  present  day  roundhand.  Arm 
movement  writing,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, makes  nearly  all  down  strokes 
as  straight  lines  on  the  main  slant, 
and  the  letter  is  formed  by  the  up 
strokes  entirely.  For  example,  note 
that  the  down  strokes  of  u  and  n  are 
about  the  same,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  letters  being  made  by  the 
different  curve  of  the  up  strokes.  This 
style  of  writing  has  been  developed 
because  it  is  most  easily  executed 
with  the  arm  movement.  The  down 
strokes,  being  straight,  are  generally 
made  by  the  natural  return  of  the  arm 
to  the  starting  position,  the  power  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  tension  of  the 
skin  over  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

This  is  not  so  true  of  the  capital 
letters,  as  they  have  a  wider  variety 
of  form,  but  here  again  the  tendency 
is  to  give  greater  important  to  the 
up  strokes,  as  seen  in  the  present  day 
style  of  capital  M  for  instance,  as 
compared  with  the  Spencerian  style 
of  M. 

Arm  Movement  Writing  does  not 
mean  that  the  fingers  have  no  part  in 
forming  the  letters.  Few  teachers  of 
writing  would  insist  that  the  fingers 
should  do  nothing  but  hold  the  pen, 
which  would  imply  that  a  man  with  a 
wooden  hand  could  write  better  than 
one  with  a  hand  of  flesh  and  blood, 
because  the  fingers  of  the  wooden 
hand  could  not  move.  Arm  move- 
ment writing  does  not  mean  that  most 
of  the  power  should  come  from  above 
the  elbow,  particularly  for  the  up 
strokes. 


L.  G.  Davis,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
Douglas  Business  College,  C'harleroi, 
Pennsylvania,  is  now  connected  with 
Ohio  Business  Institute,  Warren,  O. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  power  for  good  pen- 
manship wherever  he  may  be,  and 
has  been  sending  both  subscriptions 
and  Certificate  -  winning  specimens 
from  his  former  school. 

Charles  H.  Robeson,  formerly  of 
Knoxville  Business  College,  Knoxville, 
Tcnn.,  is  now  Assistant  Educational 
Director  at  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  No.  55,  Font 
Bayard,  New  Mexico.  "The  Mountain 
Breeze"  of  April  27  shows  Mr.  Robe- 
son's picture  and  an  article  by  him  on 
the  subject  of  Scholarship.  Mr.  Robe- 
son attended  the  Zanerian  in  1920. 

M'ss  S.  Ada  Rice,  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  Miss  Edith  C.  Green,  of  Platt- 
ville.  Wis.,  are  two  additions  to  the 
faculty  of  State  Normal  School,  In- 
diana, Pa.  Miss  Rice  will  teach  book- 
1  ei  ping,  accounting,  and  penmanship, 
and  Miss  Green  will  have  charge  of 
the  beginning  department  in  Gregg 
Shorthand,    Business    English,    etc. 
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A.  C.  VAN  SANT 

(Additional   facts   received    since    the   lirief   no- 
tice  in   our   May   number   was   written) 

Born  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  July  4,  1832. 
When  five  years  old  he  came  west 
with  his  parents  and  settled  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  where  his  boyhood 
was  passed.  He  studied  dentistry  and 
practiced   it  for  many  years. 

When  a  mere  lad  he  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  shorthand  repor- 
ter engaged  in  reporting  a  speech,  and 
to  read  the  speech  afterwards.  He 
was  fired  with  an  ambition  to  learn 
the  wonderful  art,  and  soon  after- 
wards commenced  the  study  without 
a  teacher.  He  worked  diligently, 
seizing  every  opportunity  to  report 
sermons  and  speeches.  It  was  ten 
years  before  he  earned  a  dollar  with 
his  shorthand. 

In  the  stirring  times  preceding  the 
Civil  War  he  did  a  great  deal  of  re- 
porting for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  go- 
ing to  Chicago  from  his  home  in 
Princeton,  Illinois,  at  their  call.  He 
reported  some  of  the  most  noted 
speakers  of  that  time. 

He  was  twice  official  reporter  of  the 
Illinois  legislature.  During  the  war  he 
went  to  Washington  as  private  secre- 
tary for  Owen  Lovejoy.  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Congress.  While  in 
Washington  he  acted  as  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. After  Grant  commenced  his  bat- 
tles on  the  way  to  Richmond  he  acted 
as  a  volunteer  nurse  and  spent  many 
weeks  on  the  battle  fields. 

In  1883  he  moved  to  Omaha,  where 
he  established  the  first  stenographic 
bureau  in  the  city.  He  had  a  corps  of 
young  men  and  women  working  for 
him,  and  worked  diligently  to  improve 
their  speed  and  efficiency  on  the  type- 
writer. 

In  1891  he  opened  his  school  in 
Omaha,  and  from  its  foundation  laid 
great  stress  on  good  typewriting.  He 
taught  the  all-finger  method  at  first, 
but  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  McGurrin 
and  some  others  were  writing  by 
touch  he  began  teaching  the  touch 
method  from  one  of  the  few  texts 
then  in  use.  He  became  convinced 
that  in  order  to  make  touch  typewrit- 
ing successful  with  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents it  would  be  necessary  to  sim- 
plify it  so  that  there  would  be  no 
exceptions  in  the  fingering.  He  de- 
vised the  first  invariable  method  of 
fingering,  which  is  now  universally 
followed  by  writers  of  touch  type- 
writing texts. 

In  1010  he  sold  his  school  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  his  publishing  busi- 
ness. 

He  was  President  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  and 
of  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  shorthand  magazines,  his  last  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  March  num- 
bers of  the  Shorthand  Writer  and 
Stenographer. 

He  was  88  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  retained  his  interest  in 
commercial  education  to  the  last. 


Zaner  Method  to  be  Taught  in 
San  Francisco  Summer  Normal 


R.  E.  Wiatt,  supervisor  of  writing 
of  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools, 
will  have  supervision  of  the  penman- 
ship in  the  State  Normal  School, 
summer  session,  at  San  Francisco 
from  June  27  to  August  5.  A  thor- 
ough course  will  be  given  in  Zaner 
Method  Writing,  which  is  used 
throughout  the  state   of  California. 

During  the  two  preceding  years  Mr. 
Wiatt  had  charge  of  the  pen  Tranship 
in  the  University  of  Californa  sum  ner 
session   at   Berkeley. 

For  the  past  four  years  he  has  con- 
ducted the  penmanship  extension 
course  of  the  University  of  California 
in   Los  Angeles. 

Following  is  the  outline  of  the 
course  to  be  given  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Normal: 

First  Week:  Position  and  Move- 
ment together  with  supplementary 
work. 

Second  Week:  Application  of 
Movement  and  Form  to  Letters, 
Words,  and  Figures  together  with 
supplementary   work. 


Third  Week:  Concept  work  on 
Capital  and  Small  Letters  together 
with    supplementary  work. 

Fifth  Week:  Alphabetical  Word 
and  Sentence  Writing  together  with 
supplementary    work. 

Sixth  Week:  Page  Work,  Commer- 
cial Forms,  and  instruction  in  the 
"Scaling   of  Writing." 

The  course  will  be  of  great  value  to 
persons  interested  in  penmanship, 
supervision,  and  the  teaching  of  pen- 
manship in  the  high  school  and  in 
the  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  to 
those  interested  in  improving  their 
handwriting.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  blackboard  writing. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  secure  the 
very  best  instruction  in  this  import- 
ant subject  from  an  experienced  su- 
pervisor of  writing  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in  this 
country. 

Those  completing  the  work  satis- 
factorily will  be  awarded  a  Zaner 
Method   Teachers'   Certificate. 


Salaries  of  Commercial  Teachers  in  New  York  State 

The  following  information  regarding  salaries  of  commercial  'teachers  in 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  State  is  furnished  us  by  Paul  S.  Lomax,  spec- 
ialist in  commercial  education.     This  information  refers  to  the  present  year: 

Annual 


Citi. 


Mn 


Population   100,000  and  above 

City    No.    1 $1000 

City    No.    2 $1600 

City    No.    3 $1600 

City    No.    4 

(a)  Men   $1850 

(b)  Women     $1350 

City    No.    5 $1300 

City    No.    6 $1800 

Population  50,000—100,000 

City    No.    7 

(a)  Men    $2000 

(b)  Women     $1500 

City    No.    8 $1300 

City    No.    9 $1500 

City    No.    10 $1300 

City    No.    11 

(a)  Men    $1500 

(b)  Women    $1300 

Population  25,000 — 50,000 

City    No.    l:: 

(a)  Men   $1600 

(b)  Women     $1300 

City    No.    13 $1800 

City    No.    14 $1200 

Population  10,000 — 25,000 

City    No.    15 

(a)  Men   $1800 

(b)  Women    $1500 

City    No.    16 $1150 

City    No.    17 $1150 

City    No.    18 $1150 

*  Maximum   salary   paid   head    of   commercial  Department 


Maximum 

$3700 
$2700-$3100* 
$2800 

$2650 

$1050 

$2100-$3200* 

$3500-$4000* 


$2600-$2000* 

$2100 
$2400-$2700* 
$2100-$3000* 
$1725 

$2300 
$2100 


$2000-$2150* 

$1700 
$3300-$3500* 
$2000-$2200* 


$3100 
$24(1(1 
$1750 
$1650 
$1750 


Increment 

$150 

Not   given 

$100 

$100 

$  75 

$100 

$125-$150 


Not  given 

Not  given 
$25-$150 

Not  given 

Not  given 

Not  given 

Not  given 


Not   given 

Not   given 

$150 

$100 


$100-$150 
$100-$150 

Not  given 
$62.50 

Not   given 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON 
RESOLUTIONS,  E.  C.  T.  A. 
Mr.    President;      inasmuch    as    firs) 

place  in  this  report  is  given  to  our 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  commercial 
educators  who  have  passed  from  this 
life  since  our  last  meeting,  it  is  re- 
quested  that  all  present  rise  and  stand 
during  the  reading  of  this  section  of 
the  report. 

The  audience  stood  while  appro- 
priate tributes  were  read  to  the  mem- 
ory of  J.  A.  Lyons,  Wallace  E.  Bar- 
tholomew and  Joseph  S.  Dickey. 

YOUR  COMMITTEE  WOULD 
RECOMMEND,  That  the  thanks  of 
our  Association  be  extended  to  the 
speakers  who  have  contributed  so 
ably  to  the  enrichment  of  our  pro- 
gram by  their  presence,  their  mes- 
sages and  their  inspiration.  We  desire 
to  include  in  this  list  special  mention 
of  Mr.  Anning  S.  Prall,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  Howard  C.  Smith,  of  Hatha- 
way, Smith  &  Foulds,  New  York 
Citv;  Mr.  F.  C.  Hendershot,  of  New 
New  York:  Mr.  C.  E.  Hostetler,  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Crane,  of  New  York  City,  Editor  of 
Current    Opinion; 

I'll  AT  OUR  THANKS  SHOULD 
BE  EXTENDED,  To  the  proprietors 
and  managers  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
for  the  excellent  care  they  have  taken 
of  us  in  every  respect; 

TO  THE  "EXHIBITORS,  for  the 
great  service  they  rendered  our  con- 
vention in  placing  at  our  disposal  the 
results  of  their  efforts  to  put  co  nniei- 
cial  schools  in  possession  of  the  most 
modern  methods  and  appliances  for 
doing  the  special  work  expected  of 
them; 

TO  Mr.  F.  L.  Mark  and  his  efficient 
committee,  for  the  very  delightful  and 
enjoyable  entertainment  provided  for 
our  relaxation   on   Friday  evening; 

TO  the  managers  of  the  various 
magazines  who  are  so  generously  pub- 
lishing reports   of  our   convention; 

TO  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  and  its  presi- 
dent,  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  for  the  cor- 
dial invitation  to  attend  the  next  con- 
vention of  their  association,  during 
the  last  week  of  December,  in  St. 
Louis,   Missouri; 

TO  the  Remington  Typewriter 
iany,  for  the  personal  courtesy 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Sale  tand  Mr.  Harry 
Spillman  in  taking  care  of  the  mailing 
of  fifteen  hundred  preliminary  an- 
nouncements of  this  meeting; 

AND  FIX  ALLY,  to  all  officers  and 
local    committees    for    their    excellent 

and    effic  ii  tit    peration    in    making 

of  the  best  conventions  in  the 
Association. 
S.  C.   WILLIAMS, 
P.    S.    SPAXGLER, 
MARIE  READ, 

Committee. 


ST.    LOUIS    IS    PREPARING 

St.  Louis  teachers  and  business  men 
are  already  busy  with  preparations 
for  entertaining  the  X.  C.  T.  F.  next 
winter.  One  meeting  to  this  end  was 
held  on  March  26.  It  was  called  "A 
Commercial  Educators'  Luncheon." 
There  were  148  paid  reservations  and 
there  are  now  L28  members  in  the 
X.  C.  T.  F.  from  St.  Louis.  Can  any 
other    city    equal    this? 

As  an  outcome  of  the  meeting  a 
Business  Training  Club  was  organ- 
ized, the  members  consisting  of  busi- 
ness educators  and  men  and  women 
employed  in  business  in  and  near  St. 
Louis.  As  was  to  be  expected  Robert 
A.  Grant,  President  of  the  N.  C.  T. 
F.,  was  a  leading  mover  in  the  or- 
ganization of  this  club.  The  follow- 
ing report  of  the  meeting  was  sent 
us   by   Mr.   Grant: 

Temporary    Officers    1321,   The    Busi- 
ness Tra'n'ng  Club,  St.  Louis 

President  —  L.  Gilbert  Dake,  Soldan 
High   School,   St.   Louis. 

First  Vice  President  —  George  A. 
Ilanke,  President  Brown's  Business 
Colleges,  Board  of   Education   Bldg. 

Second  Vice  President  —  Miss  Ethel 
Flannigen,  East  St.  Louis  High 
School. 

Secretary  -  Treasurer  —  Warren  W. 
Browne,  William  R.  Compton  Co., 
Investment    Bonds. 

Board  of  Directors 

W.  S.  Krebs,  Professor  of  Account- 
ing,   Washington    University. 

Philo  Stevenson,  Supervisor  of  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

C.  M.  Stewart,  Assistant  Federal  Re- 
serve Agent,  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  is  to 
consist  of  commercial  educators  in  all 
kinds  of  schools,  and  will  also  include 
men  and  women  filling  business  posi- 
tions,  such  membership  to  be  drawn 
from  St.  Louis  and  surrounding  cities. 
Ordinary  school  -  room  problems 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  Club. 
It  is  intended  that  the  Club  will  be 
what  its  name  implies — a  "Business 
Training  Club"  that  will  be  helpful  to 
business  educators  as  well  as  to  those 
employed  in  business  and  industry. 
It  will  he  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to 
disseminate  authentic  and  useful  in- 
formation relative  to  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  as  well  as  mod- 
ern business  customs  and  practices. 
Capable  speakers  will  be  invited  from 
ti  ue  to  time  to  discuss  important'  sub- 
jects in  industry,  commerce,  and 
finance. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Robert  A.    Grant,   Yea'tman    High 

School, 
William     M.      Hopkins.     Speedwa 

School, 
O.    C.    Schorer,    Travelers    Insur- 
ance   Co., 
Com.    on   Temporary    Organization. 


THE  SYMPOSIUM 

The  following  contributions  to 
the  discussion  regarding  Commer- 
cial Teachers  were  received  too 
late  for  the  May  number. 

"Today  every  business  man  is  using 
modern  office  appliances  to  shorten 
the  work  in  his  office,  and  to  insure 
accuracy.  Consequently  he  needs 
clerks  who  understand  these  machines 
and  all  their  possibilities.  It  is  decid- 
edly to  his  advantage  that  they  should 
understand  this  work  before  going  in- 
to his  employ.  So  the  schools  must 
handle  the  training  of  such  employees 
while  they  are  still  in  school.  As  tine 
goes  on  the  demand  for  such  classes 
and  teachers  for  them  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  greater  and  greater. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  get  train- 
ed teachers  for  Office  Appliance 
work.  An  ambitious  teacher  having 
no  fear  of  hard  work  nor  of  working 
out  new  courses,  hiay  supplement  her 
training  with  a  knowledge  of  office 
machines  during  her  spare  time. 
Naturally  it  is  a  decided  advantage 
for  a  teacher  of  calculating  machines 
t  i  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
and  inclination  towards  mathematics, 
as  well  as  for  a  teacher  of  bookkeep- 
ing machines  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Training 
on  these  machines  may  be  obtained 
in  certain  summer  schools  conducting 
teachers'  courses  in  commercial  work, 
and  from  various  companies  selling 
these  machines.  The  efficient  teacher 
should  make  it  her  business  to  study 
all  the  machines  and  not  confine  her- 
self to  any  one  or  two.  Even  if  she 
is  to  teach  only  one  type  of  calcu- 
lating machine,  it  is  decidedly  to  her 
advantage  to  know  intimately  all  the 
other  makes.  If  she  is  to  teach  book- 
keeping machines  she  should  also 
know  about  all  the  bookkeeping  ma- 
chines  in   the   market. 

Good  salaries,  recognition  of  ability 
and  opportunity  for  self  expression 
and  development  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
turns open  to  teachers  who  prepare 
themselves  for  these  positions. —  Grace 
M.  Kennedy,  Educational  Supervisor 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co., 
Woolworth  Bu;ld:ng,  New  York. 

"It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
securing  teachers — the  woods  are  full 
of  them — but  it  is  a  question  of  se- 
curing the  right  kind  of  teachers.  The 
preparation  or  rather  lack  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  commercial  teacher  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago  is  no  longer 
sufficient.  Teachers  should  have  as  a 
background  a  liberal  education  as  is 
represented  by  a  four-year  course  in 
a  standard  American  College,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  years  of 
graduate  work  in  an  accredited  uni- 
versity, constituting  a  combination  of 
teachnical  commercial  courses  and 
courses  in  education.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  teachers  who  have  prop- 
erly  prepared  themselves  will  find  a 
salary  commensurate  with  their  abili- 
ties.'.' F.  Juchhoff,  College  of  William 
and   Mary,  Will'amsburg,  Va. 
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Commercial  Students 

(A  Page  for  the  Business  Men  of  Tomorrow) 


SELLING   YOURSELF   BY 

LETTER 

Claude     Burns    Wivel,    Head    of    the 

Commercial  Department,  Nogales 

Publ'c  High  Schools,  Nogales, 

Ar'zona 

Y  nr  lab  >r  is  a  commodity,  and  a 
perishable    one,    which    you    must    dis- 

f    at    the    tine    you    have    it    on 
hand.  interview  is  always 

i  a  written  application  for 
iut  since  many  letters  may 
itten   while   one  interview  would 
bi     ■  md  letters  may  lie  sent  to 

a  distance  at  little  expense,  it  i?  i  ften 
le  to  write  a  letter   of  applica- 
tion and  endeavor  to   securi    an   inter- 
view. 

If  you  have  any  inkling  of  an  idea 
what  kind  of  work  you  are  adapted 
to.  or  what  kind  of  work  you  think 
you  would  like  to  do,  aim  to  secure  a 
position  in  that  business,  no  matter 
how  subordinate  your  beginning  is. 
After  you  have  decided  upon  your 
line,  file  your  applications  with  as 
many  concerns  as  possible  in  this  ki  id 
of  business. 

Where  is  the  best  place  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  men  or  firms  engaged,  saj 
for  instance,  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business?  Call  at  the  Chamber  *  of 
Commerce,  or  if  too  far  away,  write, 
and  ask  for  the  names  of  firms  in  this 
line  of  business.  Offer  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  mailing  the  list,  or  if  ne- 
cessary when  calling  in  person,  copy 
the    list. 

Call  on  or  write  to  the  Y.  M.  ('.  A., 
K.  C,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Employment 
Managers,  the  School  Employment 
Managers,  Typewriting  Agencies, 
Women's  Business  and  Professional 
Clubs,  public  and  private  employment 
agencies  and  state  the  nature  of  the 
position  sought.  None  may  have  a 
place;  again,  just  one — your  one — 
may  be   listed  at  one  place. 

Where  are  the  names  of  the  agen- 
cies found?  A  careful  perusal  of  city 
and  telephone  directories  will  aid  you. 
What  should  you  write  to  any 
agency  or  employment  manager? 
Your  letter  should  contan  the  same 
information  as  your  letter  of  applica- 
tion would.  Too,  it  is  advisable  to 
send  along  a  picture  of  yourself  taken 
recently  and  several  copies  of  your 
testimonials.  The  agency  may  forward 
your  application  and  secure  a  position 
for  you  at  once,  and  the  inclosed  tes- 
timonials may  be  the  means  by  which 
you  secure  your  first  position. 

How  about  advertisements?  Classi- 
fied advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  should  be  answered  where 
the  position  appeals.  However,  if  you 
use  these  mediums,  send  in  many  ap- 
plications and  do  not  build  high  hopes, 
for  out  of  twenty  applications  you 
may  not  receive  one  reply. 


If  you  have  ever  worked  for  a  firm. 
no  matter  in  what  capacity,  and  want 
to  locate  in  their  line,  write  them. 
Vfenti  n  the  fact  that  you  worki 
them,  along  with  the  other  essentials 
of  a  letter  of  application. 

Read    the    house    organs    or    maga- 
zines  put    nut    by    firms   as   advertising 
I     names 
and   adverl  -  n gaged 

n  particular  line.  Cull  over  the 
advertisements  and  from  them  make 
up  a  lis  tive  employ 

if    you    have    access    to    a    copy    of 
tdstreet's  directories,  you 
itain    the    addresses    of   firms   in 
y  iur    ii:  I    gether    with 

information    which    may   influence    you 
in    determining   just    which    fir 
prefer  as  i     iployers. 

Write  to  your  minister  and  teachers 
stating    the    kind    of  n    -  mght 

with   the  information  contained  in  the 
usual   letter  of  application. 

When  a  new  firm  begins  business  in 
your  locality,  or  where  you  want  to 
I  icate,  write  to  this  new  company. 
Get  your  letter  of  application  in  on 
the  ground  floor.  When  a  firm  gives 
out  information  that  a  reorganization 
is  to  take  place  or  an  enlargement  of 
its  plant  is  contemplated,  send  in  your 
application.  If  your  experience  and 
training  equip  you  for  this  line  of 
business,  you  can  not  find  a  better 
time  to  begin  with  a  firm  than  when 
they  are  expanding.  Watch  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  for  information 
about  reorganization  and  enlarge- 
ments. 

Start  the  ball  rolling.  Have  appli- 
cati  his  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  somewhere  your  appeal  for  the 
chance  to  use  your  talents  will  find  a 
receptive  employer  who  needs  you. 
Advertise  yourself! 


B.  E.  STARS 

Chicago  was  the  first  city  to  enroll 
members  in  the  B.  E.  Stars.  John 
S.  Griffith,  Englewood  Business  I  1- 
lege,  sent  the  following  names  with  a 
remittance  for  a  two-years'  subscrip- 
tion. He  states  that  the  list  wa 
mined  to  him  by  Miss  Hillger.  whose 
name    appears    first: 

Hilda  A.  Hillger.  3133  Parnell  Ave.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Amelia  L.  Miller.  3J42  E.  103d  St.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Edith  E.  Riddle.  6215  Wabash  Ave.. 
-    .  111. 

Alice  Grabowski  -4  mr  S.  Artesian 
Ave.,   Chicago.   111. 

August    Schaeder,    463   W.   29th   St.. 
i,  111. 

Write  us  how  you  may  join. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces positions  with  the  govern- 
ment for  teachers  of  various  subjects, 
including  commercial  teachers  and 
educational  directors.  Salaries  are 
from  $1600.00  to  $2400.00.  An  Hea- 
rt ill  lie  received  up  till  July  1. 
L921. 

These  vacancies  are  announced  on 
form  No.  570,  and  teachers  who  are 
interested  should  at  once  apply  for 
form  2118.  This  may  be  secured  from 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


PENMANSHIP  EXCHANGE 
Would  you  like  to  exchange  speci- 
mens with  other  penmen?  If  so,  send 
us  your  name  and  address.  A  few 
names  and  addresses  will  be  published 
each    month. 

The  suggestion  for  this  exchange 
comes  from  our  good  friend,  I.  A. 
Elston,  1814  W.  2.3th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

It  might  lie  well  to  say  which 
branch  of  penmanship  3-011  are  inter- 
esti  1  in,  if  business  writing,  ornamen- 
tal penmanship,  flourishing,  or  en- 
grossing. 


Kenney,  Texas. 
The   Business   Educator, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

Kind    Friend:      I    sure    do   like   The 
Business    Educator.      Think    it    is    the 
very  thing  to  learn  better  penmanship. 
Truly    yours. 

LENA    BRANDT.' 


Tin-  last  copy  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  News  Bulletin,  published  by 
William  Bachrach,  director  of  com- 
mercial education,  Chicago,  is  full  of 
information  and  suggestions  for  com- 
mercial teachers.  Penmanship  teach- 
ers will  be  interested  in  the  following 
items  whch  are  taken  from  page  27. 
Catherine  Williams,  of  the  McKinley 
High  School,  is  editor  of  the  pen- 
manship section: 

"What   we   need  is: 

1.  Better  preparation  in  the  Ele- 
mentary schools. 

2.  More  time  for  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school. 

3.  Co-ordination  on  the  part  of 
teachers  of  other  subjects  in  demand- 
ing better  writing." 

"At  the  Harrison  High  School  we 
have  had  good  results  in  Penmanship 
through  the  use  of  the  Zanerian 
Writing  Scale.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  have  one  of  these  scales. 
With  the  aid  of  the  teacher  compari- 
sons are  made  with  the  scale  by  which 
they  arrive  at  the  correct  grade  of 
their   work." 

"No  doubt  the  pendulum  will  soon 
swing  back  and  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing will  find  its  place  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.  But  what  of  the 
commercial  students  which  are  being 
graduated  now  without  the  foundation 
of  a  good  enduring  style  of  penman- 
ship? 

"Will  their  employers  excuse  them 
and  the  appearance  of  their  work  with 
the  words,  'Oh,  well,  they  were  not 
teaching  penmanship  that  year'." 
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JUST  COMMON 
PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  T.  CRAGIN 

Bolyoke,  Mass. 


THROUGH   PENMANSHIP  TO 
ACCOUNTING 

"I'll  be  doggoned  if  I  see  much  fun 
n  this!"  and  the  young  man  slapped 
a  mosquito,  and  with 
his  handkerchief  wip- 
ed the  sweat  from  his 
red  face  as  he  stopped 
his  team  of  horses  for 
a  moment's  rest  from 
plowing  his  father's 
hill  farm  in  Rock  Val- 
ley, a  hamlet  of  wes- 
tern  Massachusetts. 
The  soil  of  western 
Massachusetts  makes  you  think  of  the 
soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  the 
great  western  grain  fields,  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent. For  western  Massachusetts, 
like  New  Hampshire,  has  a  fine  gran- 
ite foundation  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
on  top,  and  young  George  Gleason's 
finger  tips  were  worn  almost  to  the 
bone  from  picking  stone.  The  elder 
Gleason,  a  man  of  about  45,  had  been 
an  excellent  carpenter  when  he  mar- 
ried a  likely  girl  and  settled  down  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Millville,  but 
Millville  was  a  lively  town  with  its 
full  quota  of  gin  mills,  one  on  pretty 
much  every  corner  in  the  business 
sections,  and  any  quantity  of  drug 
stores,  pool  rooms,  and  lunch  coun- 
ters where  it  was  possible  to  get 
something  more  stimulating  than  tea 
or  coffee.  The  carpenter  was  a 
sociable  fellow  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
social  habits. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
a  position  long  on  account  of  his 
tendency  to  wake  up  with  a  dark 
brown  taste  in  the  morning  and  no 
inclination  to  work.  His  wife  per- 
suaded him  to  buy  a  farm,  and  the 
farm  in  Rock  Valley  was  the  result. 
All  through  that  summer  it  was  hot 
and  so  dry  that  George  sweated  and 
worked  with  discontented  heart,  for 
the  elder  Gleason  took  a  different 
way  to  drive  his  discontent  away,  and 
was  in  a  spirituous  mood  much  of  the 
time,  and  that  did  not  help  matters. 
In  September,  one  day,  the  boy 
picked  up  the  "Milville  Daily  Banner" 
and  in  the  want  column  read  this: 
"Young  man  to  take  care  of  school 
rooms  for  tuition  and  books.  Warren's 
Millville  Business  School."  And 
George  said  to  his  father,  "Now  look 
here  dad,  there  isn't  much  doing  here 
this  winter  and  I  can't  see  any  sense 
in  my  settling  down  here  for  life.  I 
am  going  to  Millville  and  see  if  I  can 
get  that  job  taking  care  of  those 
rooms  and  go  to  Business  College." 
There  was  not  much  to  be  said 
against  the  proposition  and  Mr.  Glea- 
son,  who  was  quite  presentable  when 
all  present,  and  an  excellent  talker; 
went  in  with  the  boy,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  was  engaged  to  take  care 
of  the  rooms  of  Warren's  Business 
College,       an       excellent       institution 


though  not  one  of  the  big  schools  of 
the  country. 

Sometimes  I  think  a  student  gets  a 
good  deal  better  value  for  his  money 
in  some  of  the  small  schools,  where 
the  teacher,  if  he  is  any  good  at  all, 
knows  the  personality  of  his  pupil, 
than  in  the  great  schools  where  so 
many  claim  attention  that  the  teacher 
knows  little  about  any  of  his  pupils. 
It  was  nearly  three  miles  from 
George's  farm  house  to  the  Business 
School  in  Millville  and  Gleason  had 
sold  the  horse,  but  George  understood 
the  art  of  walking,  one  of  the  best 
exercises  there  is  for  man  or  woman, 
for  it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  opens  the  lungs  to  the  fresh 
air  and  it  don't  hurt  you  any  whether 
it  is  hot  or  cold  or  wet  or  dry.  In 
these  days  of  automobiles  and  motor- 
cycles and  flying  machines,  walking  is 
almost  a  lost  art. 

In  school,  George  proved  a  good, 
though  not  especially  brilliant  pupil. 
He  liked  bookkeeping  and  took  to  it 
naturally,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
penman.  He  practiced  a  good  deal 
on  the  blackboard  when  he  came  early 
to  do  his  work  and  had  a  few  minutes 
to  spare  and  one  day  Mr.  Warren, 
who  had  the  penmanship  class,  was 
unlucky  enough  to  go  to  the  hospital 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  avoid  going 
to  the  cemetery  for  a  much  longer 
period  and  he  asked  George  to  take 
the  class.  George  was  a  little  shy 
about  it,  but  said  he  would  do  the 
best  he  could,  and  following  the  same 
course  of  work  that  Warren  had  done, 
managed  to  make  good  during  the  ab- 
sence of  that  gentleman,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  praise  he  received 
and  the  ten  dollar  bill,  which  brought 
him  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  This  was 
previous  to  1914,  and  you  could  buy  a 
pretty  recent  suit  of  clothes  for  ten 
dollars.  One  day  when  he  had  nearly 
finished  his  course  and  began  to  think 
about  looking  for  a  job,  for  he  had 
not  planned  to  go  back  to  the  farm 
again,  there  came  to  visit  the  school 
that  kindly  gentleman  and  artist,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Zaner,  whose  tragic  death 
shocked  the  entire  business  teachers' 
world  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Warren  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  way  George  Gleason  had 
conducted  the  penmanship  classes 
during  his  illness  that  he  was  glad  to 
let  him  continue  taking  these  classes 
and  to  pay  him  a  small  amount  in 
addition.  It  was  while  young  Gleason 
was  conducting  one  of  these  classes 
that  Mr.  Zaner  visited  the  school. 
The  Business  Educator  was  used  free- 
ly for  copies  and  Mr.  Zaner  was  much 
pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  the  young  man  in  conducting  a 
class,  and  during  a  little  talk  he  had 
with  hira  after  the  session  was  over 
he  said.  "There  is  a  good  demand 
for  supervisors  of  writing,  especially 
.n  the  cities  of  the  Middle  States  and 
the  West.  If  you  could  spend  two  or 
three  months  in  the  Zanerian  College 
of  Penmanship  this  summer  we  could 
probably  place  you  in  a  position  next 
fall.  It  would  not  cost  you  much, 
and  if  you  want  to  pay  for  your  board 
and    room    by    doing   some    work,    we 


could  probably  find  you  an  opportun-l 
ity."     And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  onl 
the    advice    of    Mr.    Warren,    George,  I 
that  summer,  borrowed  $100  from  his-l 
father,   who  had   sold   the   farm  when  I 
he    found    the    boy   was   not   going   to 
stay    with    him,    and    returned    to    the  | 
city  to  take  up  his  trade  as  carpenter.  I 
At    Columbus    the    boy    worked    with  J 
feverish     energy    under    the    excellent  1 
masters   of   the    Zanerian,   and    in    the 
fall    went    to    a   city    of   50,000    inhabi- 
tants in   Central  New  York,  to  act  as  I 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

He  had  completed  the  bookkeeping   j 
course    at    the    Warren     College    and 
was   taking   a    mail    course    in    Higher 
Accounting    from    a    Certified    Public 
Accountant   in   Philadelphia.      He    had 
considerable     spare     time    and     made 
fairly   good   progress,   but,    of   course, 
most   of   his    work   was    given    to    the  1 
improvement    of    penmanship    in    the   ! 
public  schools,  wdiich  needed  it  badly  | 
enough.    For  there  was  a  strange  mix- 
ture   of   Spencerian   method,    Vertical, 
and  "Go  as  you  please,"  according  to 
the  liking   of  each   of  the   teachers   in  i 
the  grammar  grades.  George  got  $1000 
his    first   year,   which   was   pretty    fair 
pay  when  you   could   get   good  board 
for  $5.00  a   week,  and   buy   a   suit   of 
clothes  for  $15.00. 

It  was  during  George  Gleason's  I 
second  year  as  supervisor  that  he  be- 
gan to  take  an  occasional  private  stu- 
dent in  Bookkeeping  or  Accountancy,, 
for  he  had  kept  up  his  own  studies  in  , 
that  branch  and  was  now  pretty  well 
advanced. 

One  day  there  came  to  him  Made- 
line Leclair,  a  young  and  quite  attrac- 
tive girl  of  nineteen,  of  American 
birth  but  French  descent.  She  had  ' 
been  cashier  and  assistant  to  the 
bookkeeper  in  the  Elite  Millinery 
Store,  quite  a  large  establishment, 
and  she  now  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  bookkeeper  on  the  marriage 
of  the  present  incumbent,  which 
would  take  place  in  a  few  months. 
She  wished  George  to  give  her  pri- 
vate lessons  at  her  parent's  home  and 
George,   of  course,  did  it. 

Miss  Leclair  proved  a  most-  inter- 
esting pupil  and  George  proved  a: 
most  interesting  teacher,  and  before 
the  winter  was  out  they  were  pretty 
well  posted  on  bookkeping  and  began 
to  talk  about  partnership.  Both  were 
satisfied  that  with  the  right  kind  of 
partner  that  was  the  best  method  of 
carrying  on  any  permanent  business, 
and  in  the  spring  Miss  Leclair  was 
wearing  a  small  but  sparkling  dia- 
mond in  a  Tiffany  setting  and  George 
was  beginning  to  study  the  cost  of 
furniture  and  provisions  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  neither  had  any  inten- 
tion of  going  into  business  for  a  year 
or  two,  for  though  both  were  young 
neither  was  carried  away  -by  any 
whirlwind  of  emotion  which  demand- 
ed instant  action. 

George     Gleason    was    Hearing    the 
end  of  his  second  year,  and   while  he 
still   was  much  interested  in   the  pen- 
manship of  the  public  schools  he  had 
'(Continued  on  2d  following  page) 
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YOU  CAN,  TOO 

True  Stories  of  HARD    WORKERS    Who    Win 


HIS  STORY  READS  LIKE 
FICTION 

The  story  of  the  boy  who  leaves  the 
farm  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
and  wins  success  in  a  few  years  is  a 
worn-out  theme  of  the  fiction  writer. 
But  it  happens  in  real  life, — has  hap- 
pened to  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States, 
who  had  the  foresight  to  equip  them- 
selves "-'Mi  a  business  education  and 
who  entered  into  their  work  in  the 
business  oihce  with  energy  and  ambi- 
tion. It  has  been  conclusively  de.non- 
strated,  innumerable  tines,  that  any 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  intelligence  can 
be  sure  of  success  in  the  business 
world  if  he  is  properly  prepared  and 
will  work  wherever  he  is  put  with  a 
determination   to  succeed. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr. 
A.  L.  Slaughter.  On  September  9, 
1907,  Mr.  Slaughter  enrolled  from 
Powell,  Texas,  in  the  Tyler  Commer- 
cial College  at  Tyler,  in  the  same 
state,  for  a  combined  course,  studying 
the  Byrne  Simplified  Shorthand  and 
the  Byrne  Practical  Bookkeeping.  He 
Completed  these  two  courses,  after 
taking  a  Christmas  vacation,  on 
March  7,  1008,  his  time  in  school  be- 
ing five  and  one-half  months.  Mr. 
Slaughter's  record  in  school  was  not 
exceptionally  good,  as  he  required  two 
weeks  more  than  the  average  time  of 
five  months  to  complete  his  two 
courses.  This  fact  may  be  of  some 
encouragement  to  other  young  people 
just  starting  out:  it  isn't  always  the 
record-breaker  who  wins  in  the  long 
run. 

On  March  8,  1908,  Mr.  Slaughter 
took  his  first  position  as  stenographer 
for  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Corsicana, 
Texas.  This  first  employment  was 
secured  by  his  brother,  who  had  him- 
self previously  attended  the  above- 
mentioned  Commercial  College  and 
then  located  in  Corsicana,  and  who 
has  held  an  important  public  office  in 
that  city  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  month  later  a  position  at  a  better 
salary,  as  boo'kkeeper  and  steno- 
grapher for  a  cotton  firm  of  the  same 
city,  was  offered  to  Mr.  Slaughter, 
which  he  took,  with  the  recomnen- 
dation  of  his  first  emoloyer.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  short  space 
nf  thirty  days,  with  only  a  few  months 
in  business  college  to  differentiate 
him  from  the  ordinary,  green,  un- 
trained   country   boy.    he   was   able   to 


win  the  endorsement  of  his  first  em- 
ployer and  his  assistance  in  getting 
:r  position. 
The  First  State  Bank  of  Corsicana 
put  Mr.  Slaughter  on  their  payroll  in 
October,  1908,  after  he  had  spent  six 
months  with  the  cotton  concern.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  his  busi- 
ness college  training  helped  Mr. 
Slaughter  during  this  time,  enabling 
hi  n  to  take  three  different  positions, 
choosing  his  line  of  work  and  his 
e  npl  lyer,  whereas  a  year  before  he 
could  probably  not  have  gotten  a  job 
with  any  of  the  three.  When  he  en- 
tered this  bank.  Mr.  Slaughter  was 
started  in  the  line  of  work  that  was 
to  bring  him  his  ultimate  success.  Re- 
ceiving several  promotons,  he  stayed 
in  their  employ  for  more  than  six 
years,  until  January,  1915. 

At  this  time  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  State  Bank  Examiner,  a  very 
responsible  position.  This  appoint- 
ment, aside  from  his  subsequent  bank- 
ing connections,  is  in  itself  ample 
proof  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
every  wide-awake  young  mai.  Mr. 
Slaughter  at  this  time  was  still  a  very 
young  man,  and  only  about  seven 
years  away  from  business  college  and 
farm. 

After  a  little  more  than  five  years 
as  Bank  Examiner,  on  May  loth, 
1920,  lie  resigned  to  become  Vice 
President  and  Cashier  of  the  Central 
State  Bank  of  Dallas,  Texas,  an 
institution  having  a  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  $1,500,000  and  controlling  over 
$7,000,000  of  assets.  And  he  has 
reached  this  important  position  while 
still  young  enough  that  he  can  con- 
id  ntly  expect  further  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Slaughter's  continued  progress 
was  due  first  to  his  business  college 
training  and  to  the  fact  that  he  kept 
on  the  lookout  for  an  opening  in  the 
line  of  work  he  liked  best.  His  first 
change,  with  increased  salary,  was 
si  iply  a  result  of  his  taking  advant- 
age of  one  of  the  opportunities  that 
are  continually  occurring  all  around 
us.  There  will  be  similar  openings 
place  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  other  young  man  or  woman, 
that"  they  can  get  if  they  have  the 
initiative  to  go  after  them. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr. 
Slaughter  held  three  positions  in 
eight  months'  time,  and  then  stayed 
with  one  business,  the  Bank  of  Cor- 
sicana, for  more  than  six  years.  Why.' 


Because  he  had  found  the  business 
that  held  the  most  interest  for  him. 
Xaturally  one  can  do  better  work  if 
his  work  has  an  appeal  for  him,  if  he 
is  really  interested  in  it,  as  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Slaughter  and  the 
hanking  business.  He  realized  this 
and  stayed  with  it.  which  contributed 
to  his  success,  and  which  is  a 
tiling  that  every  other  young  man 
or  woman  can  do:  look  ahead  and 
consider  the  future  as  well  as  the 
immediate  salary  when  you  are  de- 
ciding which  is  the  best  job. 

Aside  from  his  business  training. 
Mr.  Slaughter  made  no  special  pre- 
paration for  his  work,  except  to  ap- 
ply himself  and  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  business  he  was  in.  He  got 
all  there  was  to  get  out  of  every  job 
he  held.  Every  other  business  office 
worker  can  do  the  same;  it  will  cost 
nothing  and  require  nothing  but  the 
1  lyalty  and  interest  that  every  ambi- 
tious employee  should  have,  and  it  is 
the  only  sure  way  to  succeed. 

A  rise  from  farm  boy  to  cashier  of 
a  million-and-a-half  dollar  institution 
in  thirteen  years  is  not  the  most  rapid 
nor  the  greatest  success  that  has 
been  made.  But  it  is  an  achievement 
that  anyone  could  be  proud  of,  by  a 
man  who  had  no  other  preparation 
than  a  limited  schooling  and  a  few 
months   business    training. 

F.  A.  Glenn. 

"So  study  and  work  that  your  story, 
too,  may  inspire  others  to  say,  'I  can, 
too'."  Stories  from  six  schools  are 
already  arranged  for,  and  will  appear 
next  year.  This  feature  will  be  con- 
tinued all  year.  You  shouldn't  miss  it. 


John  W.  Parker,  Fort  Wayne  Insti- 
tute, Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  submits 
the  following  problem:  "The  sum  of 
$17,032.00  is  left  to  three  children, 
whose  ages  are,  respectively,  12,  15. 
and  16  years.  What  amount  of  the 
$17,033.00  must  be  invested  for  each 
child  at  5%  simple  interest  so  that 
each  one  will  have  the  same  amount 
of  money  when  he  becomes  of  age?" 
All  business  colleges  and  high  school 
pupils  are  invited  to  send  their  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  to  the  editor. 
Please  answer  the  following  question 
also:  What  would  be  the  division  of 
the  money  if  it  were  placed  at  5% 
compound   interest? 


Ethel  R.  Coleman,  teacher  in  Chestnut 
Street  School,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, recently  sent  us  some  speci- 
mens written  by  the  pupils  in  that 
school.  Forty-seven  of  the  specimens 
are  up  to  the  standard  required  for 
Grammar  Grade  Certificates  and  eight 
are  up  to  the  High  School  standard. 


Mr.  Slaughter  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
on  a  rural  ma!l  route  out  of  a  very 
small  town.  His  advantages  before 
coming  to  business  college  were  no 
better  and  perhaps  not  as  good  as 
those  of  the  average  young  man  or 
woman   of  today. 


When  he  left  his  home  to  come  to 
Tyler  he  was  not  equipped  in  any  way 
to  take  a  position  in  a  business  office. 
He  could  probably  have  found  work 
as  a  laborer,  as  a  ditch-digger,  hod- 
carrier,  or  farm  worker,  but  he 
real'zed   that   there   was   no   future   in 


such  fields.  Accordingly  he  did  not 
stop  to  earn  the  small  wage  he  would 
have  received  for  such  work,  but 
equ'pped  himself  for  a  position  in  a 
business  office,  where  the  biggest  op- 
portunities of  this  age  are  to  be 
found. 
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iped  a  larger  interest  in  ac- 
incy  which  he  found  quite  pro- 
fitable for  he  was  keeping  the  books 
of  two  small  business  men  and  doing 
some  general  work  besides;  when,  one 
day.  he  was  surprised  to  get  a  call 
from  Mr.  Daniel  Prentiss,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  much  wealth  engaged  in 
tin  flour,  grain  and  feed  business. 
Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  had  been  much 
1  with  yening  Gleason's  im- 
ment  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  He  was 
a  kindly  gentleman,  old  fashioned  in 
lii-.  ways,  old  fashioned  in  his  methods 
of  bookkeping  which  were  anything 
but  up-to-date.  The  bookkeeping  had 
been  trusted  entirely  to  his  nephew,  a 
young  man  who  was  developing  con- 
siderable speed  in  certain  lines  not 
connected  with  the  business.  Young 
Jack  Prentiss  had  gone  away  for  a 
few  weeks  at  a  sanitarium,  after  a 
breakdown  in  his  health  caused  by  too 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  for  this 
took  place  in  the  days  before  the  18th 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  has  caused  so 
much  anguish  of  spirit  to  those  who 
liked  to  blow  the  froth  off  the  top,  or 
look  upon  the   wine   when  it  was  red. 

Mr.  Prentiss  came  around  and  asked 
George  Gleason  if  he  would  like  the 
job  of  taking  care  of  their  books  until 
young  Jack  got  back  from  his  vaca- 
tion, and  Gleason  very  gladly  under- 
took to  do  the  work  nights  and  Sat- 
urdays. In  doing  it,  he  discovered 
something  that  caused  him  a  good 
deal  of  uneasiness,  for  he  was  a  keen- 
eyed  young  man  fully  capable  of  see- 
ing through  a  ladder  or  most  anything 
hat   had   a   hole   in   it,   and   there 

line  pretty  large  holes  in  the 
bookkeeping  of  young  Jack  Prentiss. 
Young  Jack  had  doctored  the  cash 
book  outrageously  and  had  an  ingen- 
ious method  of  handling  cash  sales 
which  had  fatted  his  own  income  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars  at 
the    expense    of    his    uncle's    business. 

in  hated  to  tell  the  old  man  hut 

.'''n't  see  any  other  way  out, 
and  so  he  finally  called  his  attention 
t  '  what  was  plainly  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement. Mr.  Prentiss'  language 
would  not  he  admitted  to  the  columns 
of  this  journal  for  young  people,  but 
finally  he  said.  "There  is  no  use  cry- 
ing over  spilled  milk,  but  I  guess 
young  Jack  won't  come  back  here.  It 
will  he  cheaper  for  me  to  pay  him  to 
stay  away  than  it  will  to  keep  the 
books.      Now,   iif  course,   Mr.   Gleason, 

jusl  between  you  and  me  and 
tin  side  of  the  house.  He  is  my  sis- 
ter', h.n,   and  she  has  made  a  blankety 

fool    of    him,    and    I    have    been 

pretty  easy   with   him  myself.     So  we 

will  just   get  another  bookkeeper,   and 

ti  i  look  after  him  and   see 

that     he     don't     cause     me     as     much 

nephew  has,"  and  so  an 

was    made    that    George 

■LI  audit  the  books  of  the 

Prentiss    '■       ir,    ( rrain    and    Feed    Co. 


That  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
to   the   young   man. 

Then  in  1917  came  the  blast  of  the 
war  bugles  that  called  four  million  of 
the  youth  of  America  to  the  colors 
and  (ieorge  said  to  Madeline  Leclair, 
"I've  got  to  go,"  and  she  with  French 
blood  in  her  veins  thought  of  France, 
reeling  blood  -  stained  but  gallant, 
against  the  German  wave,  and  replied: 
"Yes,  go  you  must,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
have  you  a  slacker  when  America  an- 
swers the  call  of  France!" 

"I'll  be  scared  half  to  death  when 
the  guns  begin  to  roar,"  said  George, 
"hut  not  so  scared  as  I  would  be  to 
stay  at  home  and  have  everybody  say- 
ing:    'Has  he  flat  feet  or  cold  feet?'" 

George  enlisted  in  the  artillery, 
crossed  the  pond  and  saw  his  buddy, 
lack  Flynn,  blown  to  pieces  six  feet 
from  his  side  as  they  worked  the  bat- 
tery in  action,  but  never  got  a  scratch, 
and  came  home  on  sick  leave  just  be- 
for  the  Armistice;  soon  got  his  dis- 
charge and  resumed  his  place  as  Su- 
pervisor. 

George  Gleason's  income  from  his 
accountant's  work  in  1919  was  about 
one-third  as  much  as  his  salary,  but  it 
took  every  minute  of  his  spare  time, 
and  he  had  to  refuse  several  oppor- 
tunities. Just  then  there  came  a  great 
civic  upheaval.  The  City  Treasurer 
committed  suicide,  and  it  was  found 
that  his  affairs  were  hopelessly  in- 
volved, and  a  firm  of  Philadelphia  ac- 
countants were  sent  for  to  untangle 
the  city  books,  with  which  the  treas- 
urer's affairs  had  been  connected,  for 
he  had  not  been  alone  in  his  unlawful 
procedures.     Others  were  involved. 

Now,  the  correspondence  course  in 
accounting  which  George  Gleason  was 
taking  had  been  designed  by  one  of 
the  members  of  this  firm  of  C.  P.  A.'s, 
and  that  gentleman  was  in  the  city  to 
supervise  the  audit  of  the  book-.  It 
yvas  perfectly  natural  that  George 
should  seek  an  introduction,  for  he 
wished  to  ask  his  advice  about  con- 
tinuing the  correspondence  coins  -  he 
was  taking,  which  had  reached  a  point 
that  really  demanded  more  personal 
attention  than  one  !■>  likely  to  get 
from  any  of  these  correspondence 
courses,  which  sell  you  a  beautiful  set 
of  books,  too  difficult  for  the  average 
youth  to  comprehend. 

Said  Mr.  Rice,  the  accountant,  "Yes, 
I  designed  that  course,  and  it  is  good 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there 
isn't  anything  that  will  take  the  place 
of  actual  work  with  practical  account- 
ants. Xow,  I'll  tell  you  straight,  if 
you  want  to  be  a  C.  P.  A.,  that  can 
C.  P.  A.  practically  and  not  just  on 
paper,  you  go  and  work  a  year  or  two 
with  a  good  firm  of  public  account- 
ants, get  right  into  the  trenches,  and 
learn  to  dig,  and  see  how  the  thing  is 
done.  Come  with  us.  We'll  give  you 
$30  a  week.  Stay  with  us  a  year,  and 
the  next  year  you  will  get  $40,  per- 
haps more,  and  as  like  'as  not,  by  that 
time  vim  will  win  your  C.  P.  A.,  and 
be  ready  to  do  business  by  yourself, 
or  earn  a  salary  of  anywhere  from 
$3,000  tn  S:,,oo0  a  year." 


It  was  good  advice,  and  it  is  good 
advice  to  anybody  who  expects  to 
be  a  real  accountant;  and  at  the  end 
of  his  year,  George  resigned  as  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship;  gave  up  his 
small  jobs  around  the  city,  and  went 
to  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  working 
force  of  a  well  known  firm  of  Public 
Accountants. 

During  the  year  of  George  Gleason's 
absence  in  Philadelphia  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  was 
put  on  a  paying  basis  by  the  large 
number  of  two  cent  stamps  purchased 
by  George  and  Madeline  Leclair. 
Each  of  them  hammered  off  a  letter 
or  two  every  twenty-four  hours  or  so, 
and  each  salted  down  every  spare 
dollar  they  could  save.  At  the  end  of 
the  vear  George  was  sent  by  the  firm 
tu  the  city  from  which  he  had  come 
and  given  charge  of  the  opening  of  a 
complete  new  set  of  books  for  a  man- 
ufacturing firm  in  that  city.  When 
the  work  was  completed,  Mr.  Pren- 
tiss asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  again 
take  charge  of  the  audit  of  his  books, 
and  he  said,  "George,  why  don't  you 
open  an  office  right  here?  You  can 
have  our  books  and  these  people 
where  you  are  opening  will  give  you 
the  audit  of  their  business,  and  you 
can  pick  up  enough  business  around 
the  city  here  to  keep  you  busy." 
Madeline  Leclair  also  favored  the 
plan  and  it  didn't  take  very  much 
urging,  for  George  could  see  easily  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars 
of  business  from  three  or  four  houses 
that  were  ready  to  give  him  the  audit 
or  the  bookkeeping  of  their  business. 
And  so,  to  the  sound  of,  "Here 
Comes  the  Bride"  he  and  Madeline 
stood  under  a  bell  of  roses  and  the 
clergyman  tied  them  in  double  har- 
ness, and  they  went  to  housekeeping 
in  a  nice  cottage  out  in  the  suburbs 
where  there  was  room  to  keep  a  dog 
and  a  cat,  and  some  chickens,  and 
have  a  little  bit  of  garden  with  some 
posies  in  the  front  and  some  vege- 
tables in  the  rear  of  their  house,  and 
George  hired  a  small  office  in  a  down 
town  block  with  "George  Gleason, 
Public  Accountant"  painted  on  the 
glass  door  panel,  and  put  a  modest 
card  in  the  daily  paper. 

He  was  out  here  last  winter  to  see 
his  father  and  mother  who  are  now- 
living  together  again,  for  the  18th 
Amendment  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  elder  Gleason.  George  said. 
"I  have  all  the  work  I  can  do  with  a 
young  fellow  who  is  quick  at  figures 
to  help  me  and  I've  just  got  my  C. 
P.  A.  Got  a  baby  4  months  old,  too. 
Great  thing  a  baby."  And  that's 
right,    too. 


This  year  I  have  told  you  the  stor- 
ies of  just  common  people,  such  as 
are  now  getting  ready  in  your  school 
and  mine  to  enter  the  great  game  of 
business.  They  are  not  stories  of  mil- 
lionaires, for  few  people  reach  great 
wealth,  but  any  young  man  or  woman 
with  good  health,  honesty,  a  fair  stock 
of  brains  and  industry  may  hope  for 
such  success  as  these  Just  Common 
People. 
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BUSINESS     EDUCATORS'     ASSO- 
CIATION   OF    CANADA 
Examination  for  D'ploma 
October,  1909 
SPELLING 
The  Presiding  Examiner  should  see 
ates      number     their 


merit 

achievement 
ibution 

item 

aeronaut 

statistics 

labeled 
citation 

verbal 

h  mi 
municipal 
en  Mr- 
logical 
indignation 
isolation 
vitreous 
sustenance 
insufficient 
minors 
copyright 
naval 
license 
nuisance 
insubordinate 
radium 

embezzlement 
squadron 
faucet 
pattern 
pretence 
indict 
exploit 
document 
naphtha 
criterion 
alien 
valid 
waive 
routine 
mortgage 
illegible 
critical 
multiplied 
canoa 
parachute 
ceiling 
discount 
dynamo 
ratify 
historic 
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intrinsic 

ingredient 

mortgagee 

rescind 

draw  ee 

exorbitant 

cement 

plague 

collateral 

ostensible 
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embassy 
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susceptible 
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sheriff 

counterfeit 
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collided 

valve 

erasures 

throes 

casualty 

access 

police 

mandamus 

itinerant 

freight 

gazette 

pecuniary 

revolt 

heinous 

synopsis 

site 

mercantile 

discrepancy 

havoc 

affidavit 

premium 

defalcate 

arbitration 

prose 

St.  Catharines 

Belleville 

Stratford 

Edmonton 

Seattle 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  TEACHERS 


Instructions  for   grading   these   tests 
are  as  follows:     Commercial  students, 
::'.    off  fir  each  error,  minimum  pass- 
ing   grade    67.      Shorthand     students, 
5%  off  for  each  error,  minimum  pass- 
im   grade   75%;  also  1%   off  for  each 
<     or    correction   and    10   correc- 
lenders   the  paper  void. 
This    and     the     preceding    examina- 
tions  ii  i  "ii  i  anada  v bmitted  by 

Geo     1 ..     W  hite,     Fredericton,     New 
ick,      Business      College      and 
Shorthand  Institute. 

Business  Partner  Wanted 

School  in  middle  west  wishes  to  connect  with 
i  rher  of  accountancy  or  bookkeeping.  Invest- 
i  quired.    Write 

MIDDLi: 
Care  li.i^icess  Educator.    Columbus,  Ohio 


Never  were  the  opportunities  better.  Many  attractive  plac 
now  open.  We  assist  teachers  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping-, 
writing  and  penmanship  to  better  positions  paying  higher  salai 
for  qualified  teachers.  Write  for  our  FREE  literature  and  c 
blanks.     Address: 


for  choice  teachers 
salesmanship,  type- 
ss.  Choice  positions 
e  of  our  application 


CO-OPERATIVE  INSTRUCTORS'  ASSOCIATION,  41  Cole  Bldg.,  MARION,  IND 


k\    R  C  R  T     Teachers'  Agency 

HLDCn    I  25  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,   Chicago 

36th  Year.     You   want   the  best  service  and  highest   salaried  position.      We  are  here   with 
both.      The    Outlook    for    the    teacher   is    interestingly    told    by    an    expert    in    our    booklet, 
"Teaching  as  a  Business."     Send  for  it. 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York         Symes  Building,  Denver         Peyton  Building.  Spokane 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  JULY  5 

HERS    ma 
chool  of  Coir 


AUGUST  13 


cc... 

oped  courses  ia  methnJi  for  teachers.     All  courses  credited  I 

aim  of  every  progressive  commercial  teacher.     For  complete  bulletin  aauress 

DR.  JAMES  E.  LOUGH,  Director  of  Summer  School,  Washington  Square,  New  York 


vhich  should  be  the 


For  Qualified  Commercial  Teachers 

Trained  at  the  Rochester  Business  Institute,  there 
is  now  the  most  pronounced  demand  we  have  ever 
known.  Telegrams  and  letters  are  constantly  com- 
ing in  urging  us  to  send  teachers  prepared  by  our 
experienced  instructors.  These  requests  come  prin- 
cipally from  superintendents  and  school  principals 
for  whom  we  have  supplied  commercial  teachers  in 
past  years,  who  have  proved  so  satisfactory  and 
successful  that  we  are  asked  again  and  again  for  teachers  of  similar  type. 

Come  and  get  the  efficient  instruction,  the  practical  training  and  the 
new  inspiration  that  every  course  in  our  summer  teachers'  schedule  will 
give  you.  Remember  that  we  train  you  and  help  you  to  secure  a  better 
position.  You  will  find  Rochester  a  wonderfully  attractive  city  in  the 
summer.  Write  for  our  summer  school  teachers'  Calendar,  giving  the  data 
of  this  year's  intensive  courses  in  subject  matter  and  methods,  commenc- 
ing July  5th. 

ROCHESTER  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUPERVISORS'  AND  TEACHERS' 

School  of  Rythmical  Penmanship 

Summer  Courses:      May  30  -  June  25;  June  27  -  Aug.  9 

A  scientific  course  in  Rhythmical  Penmanship  and  Spelling  through  Mental 
and  Physical  Development.  Outlined  for  students  of  all  ages.  Adapted  to 
all  systems  of  muscular  penmanship.  The  Swing-Slant  Letter  Songs  are  the 
inspiration  of  leading  High  School  and  grade  teachers  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  Used  in  California  in  more  than  a  hundred  leading  school 
systems  (from  first  grade  through  High  School.) 

SPENCER  RHYTHMICAL  PENMANSHIP  BOOKS 

Spencer  Rhythmical  Penmanship  Penmanship  and  Spelling  Correlated 

Pedagogy  (  Letter  Songs )  I  Teachers'  Manual  I 

Students'  Edition  {Elementary)  Script    Word  Building  Cards 

Students'  Edition     High  School)  Script    Wall  Charts 

Trains  Grade  and  Special  Penman-  Trains  Institute  Lecturers  ana 

ship    Teachers  Supervisors 

Outlined  Correspondence   Course 
Many  teachers  by  a  special  course  have  secured  High  School  certification  to 
teach  Penmanship  and  Spelling  in  High  School.     There  is  great  demand  for 
our  graduates.     Spencer,  Zaner  and  Palmer  Certificates  secured. 

204-203  Music  Art  Studio  Building  i  -„    »„-._!„„     (>.l;<.rnin 

ers:  232  south  Hin  street  Los  Angeles,  California 
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A.  P.  Meub,  Pasadena  High  School,  is 
another  California  teacher  who  is 
helping  to  keep  California  near  the 
top  in  penmanship.  Forty-two  of  his 
pupils  recently  received  High  School 
Certificates. 

C.  Panayotopoulo,  Pireaus,  LePiree, 
Greece,  with  whom  we  have  been  in 
correspondence  for  some  years  past 
and  from  whom  we  have  received 
many  orders  for  books  on  business 
subjects,  has  informed  us  that  he  was 
recently  nominated  to  the  Post  of 
Professor  of  Accounting  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Athens.  We  congratulate  our  far 
away  friend  on  the  recognition  he  has 
received   from  such  a  high   source. 

L.  E.  S!mpson,  of  the  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  Parkersourg.  W. 
Va.,  sent  us  21  subscriptions  in  March. 
This  fine  school  has  long  been  noted 
for  good  penmanship,  and  Mr.  Simp- 
son and  President  A.  G.  Sign  are 
keeping  the  standard  high. 
John  W.  Manuel,  a  commercial 
teacher  and  teacher  of  penmanship  of 
much  experience,  recently  of  Califor- 
nia, is  now  connected  with  the  Mobile, 
Alabama,  Business  College.  The  B. 
E.  extends  best  wishes  for  Mr.  Man- 
uel's success  in  his  new  field. 

D.  Beauchamp,  formerly  of  Montreal, 
Can.,  the  well-known  French  engros- 
ser and  illuminator,  is  now  located  at 
145  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
During  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  will  contribute  a  series  of  let- 
tered epigrams  to  The  Business  Edu- 
cator. 

Miss  M'nnie  Flood,  Republic  Town- 
ship Schools,  Republic,  Michigan,  has 
the  backing  of  her  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  her  penmanship  work.  Speci- 
ment  recently  sent  us  from  forty-nine 
pupils  were  up  to  the  Certificate 
standard.  The  certificates  were  or- 
dered by  the  Board  of  -Education, 
which  directed  us  to  send  the  bill  to 
them.  Needless  to  say,  with  this  kind 
of  support  Miss  Flood  is  securing 
good   results. 

Some  very  attractive  specimens  of 
penmanship  have  been  received  from 
S.  L.  Aldridge,  Maple  Rapids,  Mich. 
Mr.  Aldridge  has  not  until  lately  been 
doing  very  much  penmanship  work 
for  the  past  ten  years,  but  expects  to 
devote  more  time  to  it.  He  received 
his  start  in  the  Zanerian  College  of 
Penmanship. 


Letters  from  persons  who  ex- 
pect to  attend  ZANER  METHOD 
SUMMER  SCHOOLS  are  coming 
in  rapidly.  There  are  already  twice 
as  many  letters  as  last  year  from 
persons  who  expect  to  attend  The 
ZAXERIAX.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

You  can  help  us  to  serve  you  if 
you     will     write     us     early,     saying 
when   you   will   come.     Write, 
Zanerian    College    of    Penmanship, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

Write  today  (or  "The  Road  1o  Good  Positions"  and  Enrollment  Card 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE  —  FREE  ENROLLMENT 

Other  Offices:  '"  «"  °«>">° 

Portland,  Ore.  Minneapolis   Los  Angeles  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KockrrfT Teachers 

AGETNCY 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bldg  Denver. Colo 


W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.  M. 


A--i-t.int   M:itiayvi 


and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


LARGEST   TEACHERS'    AGENCY    IN    THE   WEST 


KIMBALL 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


116  W.   14th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


A  real  service  bureau  for  Commercial  Teachers  managed  by  G.  S. 
Kimball,  well  known  commercial  teacher  and  author.  Free  regis- 
tration —  NO  CHARGE  until  you  get  the  position  YOU   WANT 

Five  Hundred  Competent  Teachers  Needed  for  Summer  and  Fall  Positions 


NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Home  Office:  Utah  Office:  California  &  Hawaii: 

Boise,  Idaho  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Berkeley,  California 

THE  LARGEST  WESTERN  AGENCY  FREE  REGISTRATION 

Enroll  at  Once     Unequaled  Service  for  the  Whole  West 


We  have  openings  in  45  states!  Salaries  $810  to  $5000! 

Our  record  for  four  days  will  interest  you! 

April  13th  brought  us  78  calls    for   commercial   teachers; 

April  14th,  71  calls;  April  15th,  48  calls;  April  16th,  1i  calls. 

These  positions  alone  represented  32  states. 

We  need  more  C.  P.  A.  and  Commercial  Spanish  Teachers! 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN  KENTUCKY 


"When  "X"  enrolled  with  us  last  year,  he  wanted  $2, 500.00.  He  was  worth 
much  more,  and  we  placed  him  at  $3000.  For  next  year,  he  properly  felt 
he  should  have  a  substantial  increase.  It  was  not  forthcoming,  and  so  we 
have  just  placed  him  at  $3000.  When  "Y"  enrolled  with  us  seven  years 
ago,  he  was  getting  $1620.     One  of  our  clients  has  just  offered  him  $3000 

"Z"  enrolled  three  months 
We  have  just  placed  him 
at  $133  a  month.  Two 
at  $1500.  Last  year  her 
$2200.  We  have  just 
placed  her  again  at  $2500.  Three  years  ago,  we  placed  "B"  at  $1320.  We 
have  just  put  her  in  another  position  at  $1S00.  When  "C"  enrolled  a  year 
ago,  she  was  getting  $1120.  We  placed  her  at  $1600.  She  has  been  offered  $1700  to  stay, 
but  another  of  our  clients  has  offered  her  $2000.  These  ladies  are  all  Gregg  specialists. 
May   we   help  you,    too? 

The  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


and  a  bonus  for  next  year. 
ago.  He  has  never  taught. 
in  an  ideal  environment, 
years  ago  we  placed  "A" 
salary     was 


increased     to 


CASES 


E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Manage 


(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 


Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Ma 


$4,500.00  A  YEAR 

This  is  the  amount  offered  for  a  teacher  of 
accounting  in  a  large  university.  Other  vacan- 
cies on  file,  covering  the  whole  field  of  com- 
mercial education.  Possibly  we  can  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
your  income.     May  w?  try? 

THE  SPECIALISTS'   EDUCATIONAL    BUREAU 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President, 


ODEON  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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MARKING  ALPHABET 

l  by   Miss  Champion   as  part  of  her  final    lesson,    but    was    crowded    over    to    this    page.) 


<^^&Q^Cv\v£Nx^^^ 


a. 


So  ne  practice  en  the  marking  alphabet  will  strengthen  your  script.     It  is  easily  learned  and  will  be  very  practical. 

!l  lil  tin'  paper  straight  in  front  of  you.  A  pad  of  paper  ten  or  twelve  sheets  in  thickness  gives  best  results 
for  writing  or  printing.  A  flexible  pen,  such  as  The  Zanerian  Fine  Writer,  is  necessary.  Make  the  strokes  as  long, 
I.  and  as  slanting  as  in  the  copy.  Finger  movement  predominates.  The  first  group  shows  the  different 
Practice    these    separately   before    working    on   the  different  groups. 

In  the  first  group  of  letters  the  ''I"  stroke  is  the  principal  thing — master  it. 

The  right  side  stroke  of  L,  F  and  E  are  similar  to  the  1  stroke  except  in  length.  Keep  the  letter  compact,  sides 
parallel  and  turn  the  joinings.  For  the  right  and  left  curve  of  O  press  upon  the  pen  so  that  the  outside  nib  de- 
scribes a  curve  while  the  inside  nib  makes  a  straight  line.  Che  C,  G  and  A  can  be  very  easily  formed  by  the  use 
of  the  O  and  I  strokes.     Always  work  from  left  to  right. 

The  right  side  stroke  in  W,  V  and  J  io  similar  to  the  I  stroke,  except  the  short  turns  at  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing.    Notice  the  shorter  strokes  of  this  kind  in  T  and   X. 

Bj    combining  the  different  principles  the  D,  P,  B,  R  and  K  are  easily  formed. 

The  last  group  will  require  considerable  practice.  I  have  numbered  the  different  strokes  to  indicate  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  be  made. 

Study  carefully  the  small  letters  and  figures.  The  small  letters  should  be  pacticed  first  with  a  ruled  head  line 
dividing  a  space  into  half.     The  figures  are  made  a  little  larger. 


CERTIFICATES  WON 

R.  R.  Hasson,  teacher  in  the  Georges 
Township  High  School,  Fairchance, 
Pa.,  writes  a  free  easy  style.  His 
pupils  evidently  imitate  him,  as 
>  -eight  pupils  from  his  school 
rei  ently  received  Zaner  Method  Certi- 

M'ss  Gay  Barr  is  keeping  the  peivr.an- 
tand.'ircl  high  in  Tnbin  I'nllegr, 
F  it  Dodge.  Iowa.  More  than  twenty- 
thn  i  Certificates  have  gone  to  Tobin 
College  students  this  year. 

Margretta  Molden  is  leading  the  boys 

iris    in     the     Barnesville,    Ohio. 

Schools,    to    the    land    of   good 

writing.       Fifty-nine    pupils    were     re- 

centlj    granti  '1  Certificates. 

Miss  Grace  Hornby,  of  the  Port 
Huron,  Michigan.  Public  Schools,  re- 
cently ordered  Certificates  for  a  total 
i  irl  1  luron  has  used 
the  Zaner  Method  for  years,  and  the 
results  -ii  ured  are  up  to  a  high 
standard. 


^^C6J^2£4^h^n^ 


By  M.  A.  Albin, 
rangement  as  well  as 
next    September. 


Portland,    Or 


:gon.      These    are    striking    headings,    and    the 
s  worth  studying.    Watch  for  Mr.  Albin's  Ies: 


^T     <!!M^^u4/n^(&diu&£r* 


James  J.  Russell,  the  efficient  teacher 
of  handwriting  in  the  East  High 
School,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  hails  from 
the  state  of  Washington.  He  has 
traveled  quite  extensively,  and  has  se- 
cured a  good  general  education  by  his 
own  efforts  and  hard  work.  He  had 
no  definite  aim  in  life  until  he  entered 
the  Zanerian  College  of  Penmanship, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1919,  where  he 
specialized  in  penmanship,  and  where 
he  first  realized  the  need  of  teachers 
with  special  training  to  teach  and 
supervise  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  great  opportunities 
open  to  those  who  are  qualified.  He 
has  entered  the  penmanship  work 
with  a  determination  to  do  his  part 
toward  improving  the  handwriting  of 
the  public  school  children,  and  finds 
it  a  very  pleasant  and  remunerative 
line  of  work. 

He  writes  a  very  strong  hand,  and 
possesses  a  pleasing  personality  and 
the  qualities  of  a  good  teacher.  He 
is  persistent,  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious. Realizing  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  handwriting  of  the 
schools,  he  is  looking  forward  to  a 
pleasant  future  of  service  in  the  cause 
of   good    handwriting. 


Mrs.  B.  Lucille  Doerner,  for  several 
years  with  the  Mangus  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Business 
School. 

Margaret  M.  Tracy,  of  Piermont,  X. 
Y.,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
at  Bay  Shore,  X.  Y.,  beginning  in 
September. 

J.  J.  McCarthy,  penmanship  super- 
visor of  the  Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts Public  Schools,  recently  sent  us 
a  number  of  specimens,  7:;l  of  which 
were  up  to  the  Grammar  Grade  Certi- 
ficate and  57  to  the  High  School 
Accompanying  these  specimens  was 
an  order  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  payment  of  certificates 
for  all  whose  work  was  up  to  the 
standard. 

Framingham  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  Mr.  McCarthy  as  super- 
visor and  Mr.  McCarthy  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  Board  of  Education  which 
thinks  enough  of  good  writing  to  pay 
for  certificates. 
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FOR  SALE 

ng  for  ; 


ope 


A.   well   established   small 
business    school.         Great 
h  small  capital  and  large 
Write  Box  8,  care  Business  Edu- 
cator, Columbus,  Ohio 

BUYOR SELL  SCHOOL 

TTj1  you  have  a  school  for  sale,  or  wish 
■"  to  buy,  write  to  me.  Strictly  con- 
fidential. Costs  nothing  to  learn  my 
plan.  Simply  say  "Send  particulars". 
H.  K.W..  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  0. 

FOR  SALE 

A  half-interest  in  an  up-to-the-minute  Business 
School  for  sale  to  a  man  or  women  with  the  abil- 
ity to  gret  results  in  the  Business  Department. 
Price.  $5,000.    Terms  arranged. 

Address  West, 


Care  The  B 


Educator,  Columbus.  Ohii 


C.  W.  Norder,  whose  genial  face  ap- 
pears above,  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  "City  of  magnificent 
smokes"  again  claims  him  and  his 
many  warm  friends  welcome  his  re- 
turn   to   Pittsburgh. 

After  being  graduated  from  the 
Zanerian  College,  Mr.  Norder  spent 
nearly  eighteen  years  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  where  he  followed  the 
Art  of  Engrossing  as  a  profession. 
His  natural  and  acquired  ability  in  the 
art  of  Engrossing  and  Illuminating 
easily  place  him  in  the  front  rank.  He 
is  one  of  America's  foremost  pen- 
artists. 

His  hobby  is  baseball,  with  an  oc- 
casional   game    of    checkers. 

Upon  being  interviewed  recently  in 
his  new  suite  of  offices  at  908  House 
Building  Mr.  Xorder  said,  "I  have 
been  happier  here  in  three  months 
than  I  have  been  for  years,  and  the 
outlook  for  business  is  good." 

He  is  a  clean,  upright,  Christian 
gentleman,  and  we  predict  for  him  a 
brilliant  career.  Our  readers  will  hear 
more  of  him  through  our  columns,  as 
he  has  consented  to  contribute  occa- 
sionally  to  the  B.  E. 


FOR  SALE 

A  big  s'hool  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  a  grow- 
ing town  of  12.000.  The  enrollment  averages  300 
per  year.  No  debts.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
best  location  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Old  age 
and  failing  health  is  my  only  reason  for  selling. 
Address  I!  32 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

<R8  ^00  Buys  Business  University,  estab. 
tpo,  k>\J\J  27  years.  Net  $3,000  to  $5,000  an- 
nually. City  30.000,  Large  territory,  no  oppo- 
sition. Owner  retiring.  Rare  proposition. 
Cash  required.  Write  RARE,  care  Busi- 
ness Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


WANTED 


th 


lagement  of  medium-sized 

West.   Middle  orNorth.,^ 
of  from  §2500  to  $3000  a  year 


__  _chool 

t  that  promises 

salary 


HIGH  GRADE 


"  percentage  basis 

Address,  Box  50, 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Position  Wanted 

ood  penman,  and  good  teacher  of  penmanship, 
ormal  School  graduate.  4  years  teaching  exper- 
nce.  Can  teach  Gregg  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping 
rid  auxiliary  subjects.  Now  employed.  Can 
lrnish  best  of  references. 

Address  A.  B.  C, 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Home  Study 

Degrees  Conferred. 

TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Courses    fo 
Teachers. 


WANTED 

School    Solicitor  for  a  good  I 

an  excellent 
Address.  Producer.  Ca 


Teachers  Wanted 

Penmanship  or  Commercial,        Fine  Salaries. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

Courses  for  City  Carrier,  P.  O.  Clerk.  Railway 
Mail  Clerk.  Rural  Carrier,  etc.,  composed  of  ques- 
tions used  in  recent  Government  examinations  and  lesson 
sheets  arranged  exactly  same  way.  Our  $15  courses  only 
$5  for  short  time.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Our  students  have  made  99.50  per  cent,  in 
Government  examinations. 

Sample  lesson,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  C0RRES.  SCHOOL.  Box  331,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED 

To  set  in  communication  with  a  young  Business 
College  manager,  who  wishes  to  contract  with  a 
good  BusinesB  College  owner,  who  is  about  to  re- 
tire. The  college  is  an  old  established  institution 
in  a  good  Minnesota  city. 

Address   Box  X 
Care  Business  Educator.  Columbus.  Ohio 


TEACHERS  desiring  good  positions 
with  the  Drake  Business  and  Sec- 
retarial Colleges  and  Schools  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  should  apply  at 


WANTED 

EXTRA  STRONG   COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER 

Either  man  or  woman.  Must  be 
good  penman  and  able  to  get  results. 
Should  have  at  least  $2000  to  invest 
in  a  large  and  favorably  known 
school.  Box  900,  care  Business 
Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Diplomas  Am 

GERTiriCATES, 


Best  Quality- Reliable  Service 

A  great  variety  of  beautiful  stock 
diplomas  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Catalogue  free.  Send  for  full-sized 
samples. 

Made-to-Order  Diplomas  a  Specialty 
Sketches  and  estimates  furnished 

Resolutions  Engrossed 
Diplomas  Filled 

Designing  for  All  purposes 

!»=  HOWARD  &  BROWNE 

Rockland,  Maine 


VALUABLE    BOOK    ON     COMMERCIAL    PEN    LETTERING 

'  "'T  ,-  '              ~~        i-;    \  "Practical  Compendium  of  Commercial  t'en  I-etter 

(J,                                                                          Z~-ZrU  ing  and  Designs."     (1918  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 

a77i  ""                '  *'                      T  "    ..                    3  especially  graded  and  arranged  for  School  use.)     A  com 

/7"%*l,            t                              '^\Li                   1  plete  instructor  in  the  use  ot  the  Marking.  Shading.  Plain 

%S^l*J<-^  '.'\  j  "j.-,  'A/'              /\*XU'jS   I  Special,  Hnrder   and    Shadow  Lettering  PenB.     Contain 

TTWlTlIa  lijTf  I    L             V*J/l/«"%     i  1"'  pages  7i»x  lni,  illustrating  148  plat*,  of  Commercta 

/■" W'V VVVVl'VlW'      /jWVZ9  Pen    Alphalets.    Dfsigns.   Show  Card  Layouts,  Corner! 

•  ^_  A                                            ZJ                        *~ -lis,  .     ,:J  Borders.  Scroll  Designs,  etc.,  with  complete  instruction 

^  \J                                                                                           )  (or  each       ThiB  book  has  a  beautiful   front  cover   pag. 

^  printed  in  three  colors  and  Gold.      We  guarantee  Ink 


Complete 


Faretra 


ng  orders   for  August  and  September  deliveries  of  the 

SYSTEM  OF   RAPID 
BUSINESS  WRITING 

'A  PENMANSHIP  MANUAL  THAT  IS  DIFFERENT" 

words,  sentences  and   solid   writ- 


1 1 1     Over  400  lines  of  movement  drills,  capitals,  small  letters,  wo 

ing,  with  complete  instructions  for  writing. 
<  2)     Copies  that  are  a  marvel  of  freedom,  grace  and  beauty. 
(31     Logically  arranged— leading   from  the  SIMPLE  to  the  COMPLEX. 
i4  i     Copies  in  simple  lettering  with  suggestions  for  practice. 

Single  copies,  50c.     Special  prices  to  schools. 

FREDERICK  L.  FARETRA,  Author,  18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


.ji.Mii.|.jjiu.i.i.ii.jjiiuii'Uiiii.i.ii!L«.iii«»!rW»m«».ia.iiiii.iAtaj.iiuui« 


Order  Cards  and  Penwork  from  These  Advertisers 


CARDWRITERS  AND  PENMEN 

Let's  Get  Acquainted 

I  have  all  kinds  of  Good  Selling  Blank  Cards, 
including  Comic  Jazzbo  Jokers.  Lodge  Cards, 
White  and  various  Light  Colored  Cards. 
Printing    for    Penmen  and   Cardwriters  a 

specialty.    Write  me  today,  inclosing  10c  postage. 

F.  N.  LAWRENCE, 
P.  O.  Box  411  Portland,  Indiana 


Penmen's  Supplies 


M.  E.  Studebaker,  the  original  of 
the  smiling  countenance  above,  was 
born  near  Muncie,  Indiana,  in  1888. 
After  completing  his  high  school 
course  he  entered  Manchester  Col- 
lege. Xorth  Manchester,  Indiana,  and 
received  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1910. 
Many  other  students  of  Manchester 
College  have  come  to  the  Zanerian  to 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  penman- 
ship. Following  their  example  and 
acting  upon  the  good  advice  of  his 
teacher,  T.  A.  Hopper,  he  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  Zanerian  in  the  summer 
of  1910. 

Mr.    Studebaker    had    already    been 


500  Linen  Finish  Cards 

1000  Linen  Finish  Cards  

Oblique  Penholder,  8  in.         

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pens,  gross 

Written  Cards,  dozen --■■  ■•- 

Fine  Leather  Card  Case  Free  with  order  for  ti 

Penmanship  taupht  hy  mail. 
A.  L.  HICKMAN  117  North  Vll 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 


$1.50 

2.75 
.50 

2.0O 
.35 

dozen. 


CARD    WRITERS 

Sent  5c  to  F.  L.  Hislop.  Penman.  Palmyra.  N.  Y., 
for  a  sample  of  the  Bookform  Pocket  Card  Case. 
Sample  line  of  Comic  Calling  Cards,  etc..  for  50c. 
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MANSHIl'  I.KSS"NS  HY  MAIL-I  can  mak 

man  of  you  in  your  own  home  during  spare  t 

<">st  of  eoinw  aw.iv  t.>  school.      Full  particu'ars  ana  sal 

pies  of  fine  penmanship  FREE.    Address 

T.  M.  TEVIS,  Box  2S-C,  Chillicothe.   M 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS,  ,JSSZS*t 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 
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Mi  Is  Perfection  Pen  Ho. 
gross  by  mail.  J1.1 
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a   pen  for  fine 

Mills  Business  Wri 

ring.  1  gross 
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Thirty  L 


ues  and  Printed 
led   to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  two  dollars, 
Cr-sh  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,  Illuminator  and  Designer 

Odd  Fellows  Hall  Bldg..  SCRANTON.  PA. 


ir  No.  3  the  best  for 
til,  SI .25 

Students  ot  Penmanship  and  Penmanship  Supervisors  ■  ho.ild  attend 
the  Mills  Summer  School  of  Penmanship  at  the  P.o  hester 
Business  Institute  during  the  month  of  July.     Informa- 


upini 


CONGRATULATION  CARDS  SfiFM 

GRADUATES     I  schools  ami  colleges,  and  New  Birthday 
Cards,  all  illuminated   in  gold    and    colors,    a  i 
beauty,  nothing  like  it  before. 


Name  cards,  40c  doz. 


any    urgent    calls   fi 
rn  this  beautiful  art,    I    h 

engaged   as   Head   of   the   Commercial    S*"^^JT!!»^"^iSScomptab 


s^   CARD  CARVING 

TTAVING  had  s 


MY  COURSES  BY  MAIL 

BUSINESS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 

me  imikine.  fine  penmen.     All   copies 


A.  P.   MEUB, 

EXPERT    PENMAN 


Hifjh  School 


w,5o6^    oo    *.i^^    ^    ......    ■ """' r_-    tte  nn    I  will  furnish  complete  outfit  for 

Department    at    Manchester    College.    FOT  2p9.UU   doing  professional  work  —  cards. 

anrl    Vie    rpmainpri    here    for    five    vears  colors,  brushes,  knife,  (rouge,  instructions,   and   samples 

ana  ne  remameu  ncrc  iui    live   y«i».         rf  a]|  (he  ,iifferent  kin(iB  „f  the  work.     A  beautiful 

\fisc     Alma     Werlrlle      n{    Trrlv      Ohio      specimen,  25c.      Sample  copy  of    my    large    Penmanship 
A11SS    Alma     \V  euuie,    OI     J.  T"y'    v;mu,     j^uri  al  staining  flourished  eagle,  horses,  bird   in  nest, 

graduated    from    Manchester    College,   etc..  sent  for  10  cents. 

School  of  Music,  in  1910  also.  She  A.  W.  DAKIN,  604  W.  Colvin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
also  returned  to  Manchester  in  the 
summer  of  1911,  as  Mrs.  Studebaker. 
Her  husband  says  she  deserves  credit 
for  90%  of  his  success.  She  has  been 
a  splendid  helper,  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage  him. 

In  1915  Mr.  Studebaker  went  to 
Pittsburgh,  teaching  first  in  the 
Business  High  School  and  afterwards 
in  Schenley  High  School.  While  in 
Pittsburgh  he  pursued  courses  in  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1917 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Eco- 
nomics with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Economics. 

The  call  to  return  to  Indiana  had 
been  long,  loud  and  insistent,  and  in 
the  fall  of  191S  he  returned  to  Muncie 
as  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Indiana  State  Norma 
School  in  that  city. 

The  conference  on  commercial  edu- 
cation held  in  Muncie  on  March  li 
was  the  result  of  his  efforts,  and 
marks  a  forward  step  in  the  history 
of  commercial  education  in  Indiana. 
Speaking  of  the  outlook  Mr.  Stude- 
baker says.  "Things  are  starting  to 
run  smoothly,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
readv  to  shift  to  high  gear." 

The  "M.  E."  part  cf  his  name  does 
not  stand  for  Methodist  Episcopal  or 
Mechanical  Engineer,  but  for  Mark 
Earl.  The  letters  might  also  be  in- 
terpreted as  "Most  Efficient." 


2975  E.  Grand  Boulevard 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


HIGGIN8' 

ETERNAL  INK-ENGROSSING  INK 

WRITES    EVERLASTINGLY    BLACK 


The  Eternal  Ink  is  for  gen- 
eral writing  in  plain  or  foun- 
tain pens. 

The  Engrossing  Ink  is  for 
epecial   writing,    engrossing. 


Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIB6IHS  &  CO.,  MFR. 

271  NINTH  ST.         BROOKLYN,  N.  1 


There  are  many  penholders  on  the  market;  but  the  MAGNUSSON  PROFES- 
SIONAL is  the  only  penholder  that  has  won   its  reputation  on  its  own  merit  for 
iting     The  thin  stem  which  is  so  desirable  cannot  be  made  success- 
fully with  an  automatic  lathe,  therefore  they  are  HAND  MADE  of  selected  rosewood.      (Look   for  the 
brand  1     The  St    "Magnusson  Professional"  hand  turned  holders  areadjusted  specially  for  penmanship. 
8  inch'plain.  each  35c;  8  inch  inlaid.  75c;  12  inch  plain.  75c;  12  inch  inlaid.  11.83. 

A.  MAGNUSSON,  208  N.  5th  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PENMANSHIPByMa.l 


FKANCIS  B    COURTNEY.  Bo 


Science  Can  Produce 
Xo  Better  Pen 

In  no  one  public  need  can  greater  difference  be  found  than  in  peo- 
ples' writing.  It  has  been  Esterbrook's  privilege  during  sixty  odd 
years  of  pen  building  to  foresee  these  needs  and  meet  them. 
This  No.  314  Relief  Stub  is  made  of  a  non-corrosive  metal  that 
gives  a  smooth  running  line  and  is  practically  indestructible  in  service. 
Choose  from  the  case  at  your  dealer's,  order  by  number  and  buy 
by  the  box — it  is  red. 


The  Esterbrook   Pen  Manufacturing  Co., 


Camden,  N.  J. 
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DESIGNING  & 

ENGROSSING 


E.  L.  BROWN 

Rockland,  Me. 


PEN  AND  BRUSH  WORK 

The   original   drawing  measure-   ^:: 

y    18}/..      Brush    work    in    shades    of 

brown.        Initial      "D" 

and    lines    under    Old 

English     lettering     in 

red.       First     make     a 

careful   drawing   of 

word  "Diplomas"   and 

spray  of  roses,  giving 

special     attention     t  o 

balance     and     masses. 

Block  in   Old   English 

lettering     roughly     i.i 

order  to  find  approximate  space  it  will 

occupy. 

I  Zanerian  ink  for  lettering.  The 
smaller  lettering  was  written  with  a 
Number  :2  broad  pen.  and  retouched 
v.iht  a  Gillette  170  pen.  after  ruling 
the  edges  of  the  letters  with  a  T- 
square,  drawing  board  and  ruling  pen. 
Uniform  thickness  in  the  strokes  and 
spacing  of  the  letters  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

Brush  Work.  Mix  lamp  black  with 
a  few  touches  of  light  red  and  the 
combination  will  produce  a  delicate 
brown  tone.  First  carry  a  very  thin 
wash  over  entire  surface,  repeating 
ishes  until  the  desired  depth  of 
tone  is  attained.  Be  sure  to  let  one 
wash  dry  before  adding  another,  in 
order  to  preserve  transparency  in  the 
tone  values.  Use  a  free  brush  and 
apply  color  quickly.  Outline  "D"  after 
adding  the  red. 


PITMAN    SHORTHAND 

IN  TWELVE  LESSONS 

A  Fine  Text  for  Business  Colleges.  Hiph 
Schools.  Parochial  Schools,  etc.  Exception 
ally  fine  for  Individual  instruction  by  the 
Class  Plan  or  for  Private  Instruction. 
Write  for  free  booklet  "How  to  teach  Pitman 
Shorthand  in  Twelve  Lessons." 

THE  W.  H.  STAUTZENBERGER  PUB.  CO. 

805    L   NCOLN    AVE.  TOLEDO     CHIO 


FOuR     SPECIAL 

Palmer  Method 
Summer  Schools 

JULY.   19!il    

For  Supervisors  and  Teachers 
of  Writing 

Expert  Faculty  and  Complete  Curriculum 
Teachers  who  attend  a  Palmer  Method  Su  Ti- 
mer school  renew  their  professional  spirit, 
incr.a-e  their  skill  and  earning  capacity  and 
reduce  their  labor. 

ion  of  Schools: 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Greeley,  Colorado     Portland,  Oregon 


THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         PORTLAND.  ORE. 


■  — — —    *?     § 
in  stork  a  laiy  narfrtg     \ 
of  fyaittemmif  ftgnuflts 
5uit;ihU'  far  all  kfaute  nf 
ftriuwlrt  ,3ltnftr  to  lAe 


CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


rli]  offers   the  ailv 


tor  yourself.  Your  morn 
only  limited  to  your  busl 
headquarters  for  the  late- 


ability.     1   i 


formulae  and  mi  uf.n'iinin.  phms-i 
T  have  saved  large  manufacturers  and  chem  '- 
t;me  and  money  and  can  do  th<-  same  for  you 
Write  tor  my  valuable  literature  to-day.  NOW! 
F.  BEHRENS,  Consulting  Chemist 


1530  Taft   Rd. 


,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


finest    Written   Cards,   p"  dozendi4SZ 

T     3  dozen,  il.UU. 

S.  O.  SMITH,    14  Gunn  Square,    SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Card  Writing 

1  Doz.  Calling  Cards,  Ornamental  or  Plain,  and  ease,  40c. 
1  Lloz.  Calling  Cards,  Ornamental  and  embellished  with 
►  old  and  silver  inks,  and  ease,  511c.     Samples  10c 

C    C.  OURSLER,  Card  Writer.  Box  A,  OBLONG,  ILLINOIS 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
give  sufficient  description  of  each  to  enable 
our  readers  to  determine  its   value. 


Advanced  Reporting  Exercises  in  Pit- 
man's     Shorthand,      published      by 
Isaac    Pitman    &   Sons,    New    York. 
44    pages    of    shorthand    in    the    re- 
porting    style     with     key     in     ordinary 
type.     The  matter  is  chosen  especially 
to    illustrate    the    phrasing    principles 
and  offers  a  thorough  drill  on  the-or- 
din'ary  phrases  used  in  business  letters 
and     in     reporting.       The     matter     is 
counted  in  groups  of  ten  words  so  as 
to  make  it  convenient  for  dictation  at 
any  rate  of  speed. 

Personal  Efficiency  in  Business,  by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton.  Published 
by  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company, 
1020.     341  pages. 

The  author  is  a  well  known  effi- 
ciency expert  and  writer  on  business 
topics.  Nearly  every  chapter  in  the 
book  is  followed  by  an  efficiency  test 
on  the  subject  treated  of  in  that  chap- 
ter. This  makes  the  book  valuable 
for  self-analysis. 

The  topics  discussed  are  vital  to 
every  man  who  would  accomplish 
anything  worth  while  in  business. 
There  are  sixteen  chapters  in  the 
book,  every  one  treating  of  some  im- 
portant point.  The  following  titles 
are  especially  suggestive:  Chapter 
one,  The  Man  Who  Knows;  Chapter 
six.  A  Day  at  the  Office;  Chapter  sev- 
en, The  Clean  Desk;  Chapter  eleven. 
The  Best  Office  I  Ever  Saw;  Chapter 
Twelve,  The  Job  Higher  Up;  Chapter 
fourteen,  Something  to  Sell. 


Business    Letter    Writing,    by    A.    M. 
Candee.    Advertising    Manager,    Na- 
tional Enameling  &  Stamping  Com- 
pany.      Published     by     The     Biddle 
Publishing     Company,     New     York 
City,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  347  pages. 
Letters     are     business     representa- 
tives.    They  could  be   so  dressed  and 
so    written    as    properly    to    represent 
the  sender.     They  can  be  a  great  help 
in  creating  and  maintaining  good  will. 
Modern   methods   require    that   only 
such  letters  be  sent  as  will  so   repre- 
sent and  so  up-build  for  the  good  of 
the   sender. 

There  are  certain  ways  recognized 
by  the  progressive  business  men  and 
students  of  business  methods  that  are 
based  on  correct  mental  principles  as 
being  the  best  for  business  letters. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
those  ways,  by  describing  the  prin- 
ciple- and  developing  their  practical 
applications,  that  this  book  has  been 
written. 

Rather  than  give  examples,  schemes 
?nd  plans  for  one  to  copy  or  adopt, 
the  author  stimulates  the  student 
reader  to   think. 


Rowe    Shorthand,    New    and    Revised 
Edition,     arranged     by     Charles     G. 
Reigner.    A.    B„    LL.    B.      Published 
by    H.    M.    Rowe    Company,    Balti- 
more, Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
This   is   a    new   presentation    of   the 
system    which    has    been   promoted    by 
the  publishers  for  several  years.     The 
text   book  is   arranged   in   twenty   les- 
sons.     Approved    principles   of   teach- 
ing    shorthand,     such     as     "Dictation 
from  the  Beginning,"  "Illustrations  of 
the    Application     of    Every    Rule    for 
Writing  Shorthand,"   "Reviews   in   Ev- 
ery   Lesson."    and    "The    Combination 
of  Theory  with  Practice"  are  followed 
throughout  the  book.     The  shorthand 
forms   are   photo-engraved   from   pen- 
written   outlines. 

Accompanying  the  text  is  a  book  of 
graded  exercises  with  space  provided 
for  writing  the  words  and  sentences 
in  each  lesson,  and  also  with  a  list  of 
words  for  review.  Tests,  suggestions 
and  helps  are  provided  for  each  les- 
son. 

Exercises    in     Business    Practice,    by 
Harold     E.     Cowan,     Head     of     the 
Commercial      Department,       High 
School,  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  Harold 
W.    Loker.      Published    by    Ginn    & 
Co.,   Boston.   Mass. 
This  pad  of   100  pages  provides  for 
the    study   of   and   drill   in   the   simpler 
forms    of    business    practice,    including 
sales  slips,  bills  and  invoices  in  great 
variety,       receipts,-     deposit       tickets, 
checks,    notes,    drafts,    monthly    bank 
statements  and  Postoffice  Money  Or- 
ders. 

Such  subjects  as  making  change, 
savings  bank  accounts,  endorsements 
and  payroll  are  also  treated.  Inserted 
at  proper  intervals  are  arithmetical 
drills  which  are  immediately  appli- 
cable to  the  exercises  which  follow. 

The  last  twenty  exercises  are  de- 
voted to  a  very  elementary  introduc- 
tion to  the  keeping  of  household  and 
personal  expense  accounts  and  to 
bookkeeping. 

It  is  intended  that  the  exercises 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  class  dis- 
cussion before  the  pupils  undertake 
the  work  indicated. 

High  School  Spelling,  by  Winnifred 
Schureman.  South  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Published  by 
Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  New  York 
City.   N.   Y. 

This  work  is  arranged  for  eight  se- 
mesters. The  rules  are  distributed 
through  the  book,  one  for  each  semes- 
ter, with  abundant  drill  on  each  rule. 
All  modern  dictionaries  were  con- 
sulted in  marking  the  words. 

The  Grammar  of  Present  Day  English, 
by  Carl  Holliday.  Dean  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Toledo  Univer- 
sity. Published  by  Laird  and  Lee 
Company.  Chicago,  Illinois.  Cloth 
cover,  159  pages. 

This  is  not  a  book  on  composition, 
nor  is  it  an  attempted  mixture  of 
gra  "imar  and  composition.  It  is  a 
brief  text  containing  what  the  author 
believes  to  be  all  the  essentials  of  the 


grammar  of  present  day  English.  It 
is  intended  not  for  children  too  im- 
mature to  grasp  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  language,  but  for  students 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades — 
probably  the  earliest  and  the  proper 
place  for  the  study  of  grammatical 
theories  and  usages. 

Science  of  Success,  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Cameron,  Published  by  Cameron 
Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City,   N.   Y 

This  beautifully  bound  book  is  di- 
vided into  five  parts  covering  the  one 
great  fundamental  principle  and  the 
four  elements  of  success  science 
which  are  as  follows:  Self-knowl- 
edge. Self-evaluation.  Planning,  and 
Concentration  of  effort  and  action. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  help  you 
to  help  yourself.  It  will  instruct,  in- 
spire and  stimulate  thought  and  ac- 
tion, through  a  logical  and  simple  ex- 
position of  the  practical  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  individual   success. 


Personal  Selling,  by  Wesley  A.  Stan- 
ger,  Sales  Manager  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son   "Ediphone."    New    York    Citv. 
Published  by  The  Biddle  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City-,  N.  Y. 
The  above  mentioned  work  is  pub- 
lished   in    the    form    of    twelve    pam- 
phlets,  the   contents   of   which   are   as 
follows:    Importance  of  the  Salesman, 
Requirements  for  Success,  Personality 
of    the    Salesman,    Solicitation,    Pros- 
pects,    Price,     Meeting     Competition, 
Meeting  Objections,  Resistance,  Clos- 
ing the   Deal,  Service  and   Compensa- 
tion.   

M.  Alice  Innes,  of  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
Mrs.  Edith  Douglas  Fogarty,  of 
Chateaugay.  N.  Y.,  is  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  at  the  Glen  Cove,  N. 
Y.,  High  School  the  coming  year. 
Some  very  fine  specimens  of  orna- 
mental penmanship,  roundhand,  and 
name  cards  have  been  received  from 
D.  P.  Foley,  Straithfield,  N.  S.  W.. 
Australia.  The  specimens  show  un- 
usual   ability. 

J.  W.  Jones,  who  has  been  connected 
with  Duff's  College,  McKeesport,  Pa.. 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Chicago  as 
manager  of  a  branch  school  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College.  Mr. 
Jones  has  done  very  efficient  work  in 
McKeesport  and  will  no  doubt  be 
equally  successful  in  Chicago. 
J.  D.  Rice,  of  the  Chillicothe,  Mo.. 
Business  College,  sent  us  a  photo- 
graph of  a  hand-made  diploma  by 
Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick.  a  student  of_  that 
institution.  The  diploma  is  quite  a 
fine  piece  of  work  for  a  student.  It 
shows  that  he  is  receiving  good  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Rice,  and  that  he 
has  unusual  talent  for  pen  work. 
The  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Bus'ness  Col- 
lege Pictorial  comes  to  our  desk  full 
of  information  about  this  school.  The 
illustrations  show  pleasant  rooms, 
well-equipped,  filled  with  busy  stu- 
dents. J.  E.  George  is  the  President 
and   Manager  of  this   school. 
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VETERAN  PENMEN 

The  Veteran  Penmen's  Club  met  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York,  Friday,  March  2o,  1931. 
This  select  group  of  penmen  com- 
prises only  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  penmanship  profession 
twenty  years  or  more.  The  purposes 
of  the  club  are  to  foster  good  fellow- 
ship among  the  members  and  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  and  work  of  the 
pioneers    of    the    profession. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  ten 
o'clock.  When  the  writer  reached  the 
building  at  9:30  he  found  Big  Chief 
Goldsmith,  who  had  placed  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  a  conspicuous 
sign  directing  the  old  boys  to  room 
212,  Mtting  there  waiting  for  the  clan 
to  assemble.  Very  soon  "Bill"  Dennis 
came  wandering  through  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  wanted  to 
know  where  in  thunder  this  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  Whereupon  Gold- 
smith, who  felt  that  his  sign  wasn't 
serving  a  very  good  purpose,  took  the 
aforesaid  Dennis  by  the  arm,  walked 
him  back  to  the  door,  faced  him  to- 
ward the  sign,  and  said,  "Do  you  see 
that,  Bill?"  Dennis  said  that  he  saw- 
it  but  didn't  like  it — said  that  the  ink 
and  the  paper  were  too  nearly  the 
same  color — green,  and  that  he  should 
have  made  a  large  red  V  at  the  be- 
ginning of  "Veteran."  Goldsmith  said 
something  about  having  made  it  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day — and  just  then  H. 
W.  Flickinger,  Philadelphia,  walked 
in  and   said   "why,   hello  boys." 

Following  soon  after  came  G.  W. 
Harman,  large  of  stature  but  with  a 
small,  soft  voice;  J.  W.  C.  Gilman, 
Boston,  who  admits  eighty-one  years; 
E.  J.  O'Sullivan,  Montreal,  Canada, 
who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
champion  penman  of  Canada;  H.  G. 
Healey.  with  a  big  bundle  under  his 
arm,  which  Dennis  thought  might  be 
his  lunch.  About  two  dozens  veter- 
ans all  told  were  present. 

Healey's  big  bundle  did  not  contain 


his  lunch,  but  it  did  contain  two  things 
of  great  interest  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  First, 
there  was  an  assortment  of  old  time 
"Bill  Posters"  made  bv  various  itiner- 
ant pen.r.en  thirty,  forty  and  m  .re 
years  ago,  to  announce  their  "Writ- 
ing Schools."  Dennis  looked  over  one 
of  his  old  circulars,  and  in  comment- 
ing on  his  testimonials  said  "Oh.  they 
didn't  amount  to  much,  because  if  you 
didn't  get  what  you  wanted  you  just 
made  'em  up."  But  they  were  very 
interesting  relics  of  the  past,  which 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  the 
old  timers.  Then  there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  penholders  used  by  famous 
penmen,  many  of  whom  have  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond.  There  were 
penholders  used  by  Lyman  Spencer. 
L.  Madarasz,  C.  P.  Zaner,  A  D.  Tay- 
lor, W.  H.  Patrick,  F.  B.  Courtney, 
Weissehaun,  and  many  others  wdiose 
names  I  do  not  recall.  Mr.  Healey 
had  these  penholders  all  labeled,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  years  each  holder 
was  used  by  its  former  owner. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  inter- 
esting, was  that  wonderful  Scrap 
Book  owned  by  H.  W.  Patten,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  was  that  famous 
collection  of  skillful  penmanship  that 
won  first  prize  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion  at    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  way  of  a 
program,  as  rendered,  was  the  de- 
lightfully interesting  and  entertaining 
address  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Healey,  New 
York,   on  "Historical   Review." 

Because  of  his  long  connection  with 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  Mr.  Healey 
is  probably  better  qualified  than  any 
other  living  teacher  and  penman  to 
talk  on  the  above  subject.  He 
sketched  briefly  the  history  and 
growth  of  penmanship,  the  history  of 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal,  the  person- 
ality and  work  of  D.  T.  Ames,  Mr. 
Vaugham,  J.  D.  Williams,  L.  Madarasz, 
and  a  few  others.  All  regretted  that 
time    did    not    permit    Mr.    Healey    to 


include  in  this  address  reminiscences 
in  connection  with  several  other  noted 
penmen.  The  entire  meeting  har- 
monized with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the   Veteran   Penmen's  Club. 

Following  the  meeting  the  Veterans 
walKed  to  The  L  on  D'or  where  a 
special  luncheon  was  prepared.  Frank 
Martin,  who  was  very  hungry,  and 
therefore  anxious  to  get  his  luncheon 
as  soon  as  possible,  said  "They  alll 
walk  as  if  thev  really  were  Veterans!" 
C.  C.  LISTER. 


STATEMENT      OF      THE      OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,     CIRCULATION.     ETC. 

Of    Business    Educator    —    Students'    Edition, 
R-qu.ri.d   by    the 
Act    of    Ccngress    of    August    24,    1912 
published    Monthly     at     Columbus,     Ohio,    for 
A]  nl    !,    1921. 
btate  of  Ohio 
County    oi    Franklin 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Arthur  G:  Skeeles,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  editor  of  The  Business  Educa- 
tor, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of] 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
pan»r.  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
I9i2,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 


By  A.  W.  Dakin.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Perhaps  no  other  man  has  ever 
equaled  his  skill  with  the  knife.  He  is  again  offering  to  teach  Card 
Carving.      See   advertisement   on   another   page. 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers   are: 

Name  of  Post  Office  Address 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Editor,  Arthur  G.    Skeeles, 

1 18  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Managing    Editor,    None. 
Business    Manager,     E.     W.     Bloser, 

118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  ol 
as  they  appear  .upon  the  books  of  the  company 
stock J 

118  N^High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


E.  \V.  Bloser 
E.  A.  Lupfer 
R.  B.  Moore 
Rob. 


Bio 

Arthur   G.   Skeele 


118  N.  High  St.,  Columbu 


118  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort-l 
gagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  non,   so   state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
lion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  kne 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
tions  under  which  stockholders  and  secu 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  book 
the  company  as  trustees,  hoid  stock  and 
curities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  c 
bona  fide  owner;  and  th' 


,,d, 


to  belii 


that   any   othe 


Kill 


..  corporation  hsa  any  interest  direct  or  indi- 
net  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties  than  as  so  stated  by  him.  ,  I 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distn- 
tlted,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
sul  scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  information  is 
required    from    daily    publications    only). 

ARTHUR   G.    SKEELES,    Editor. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
4th   day   of   April.    1921 


(My 


EARL  A.   LUPFER,  Notary  Publu 
spires    Jan.    12,    1923.) 
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Script  cuts  are  attractive.  They  make  a  news- 
paper advertisement'stand  out  and  catch  the  eye. 
Good  writing  is  especially  appropriate  for  Business 
College  Advertising. 

"Expensive?"  No,  not  if  you  use  Z.  &  B.  Stock 
Cuts.  Electros  furnished  for  less  than  the  price  of 
the  penwork  alone.  Original  designs  cost  more, 
but  are  still  moderate  in  price.  Tell  us  your  ideas, 
and  let  us  submit  sketches. 

A  Script  Cut  Catalog 

prices  of  Script  Cuts  for 
44  pages  will  be  found  cuts 
cript  circular  letters,  cuts 
3.  cuts  for  Christmas  and 
rs  to  any  business  college 
nake  his  advertising  more 


is  ready,  containing  illustrations  and 
Business  College  Advertising.  On  it 
for  newspaper  advertising,  cuts  for  ; 
for  letter  heads  and  envelope  desigr 
New  Year  cards.  It  is  worth  dolla 
man  for  its  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
effective. 

Write  for  a  copy  if  you  do  not  hai 


lfile. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,   No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,  NO.  303 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,   NO.  604  E.  F. 

iO»*^OcCX    rStT\ 

hmnu  m  gum.  PtH J 

Gillolt's  Pens  have  for  seventy -five  years  stood  the 
most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional  and 
Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated  but  never 
equalled,  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph    Gillott    &    Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  to  pay  express  charges.     Of 

course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  if  you  pay 

charges. 


PENS 

Fine   Writer   Pen   No.    1. 

.$1.75  %    gr $ 

Ideal    Pen    No.    2, 


Straight   Holde 
Oblique   Holde 


1   doz 
ian    Medial    Pen 


1  <f 
Sp 


Standard    Pen    No.   4,    Zanerian    Falcon   Pen    No.   S, 
Business    Pen    No.    6. 

$1.25  '4     gr $.40        1    4oz $.15 

Special    prices    in    quantities.       We    also    handle    GUlott's, 
Hunt's,  Spencerian  &  Esterbrook's  pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad    Pointed    Lettering    Pens. 

1   Complete    set    (12    pens) $0.35 

A   doz.   single  pointed   pens,   1,   1A,  2,  2'A    3,   3'/, 20 

(Tile  pens  most  used  by  letterers  and  engrossers) 

A   doz.  single    pointed    pens     15 

Yi   doz.  double   pointed   pens    35 

1   Doz.   single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1  doz.  double  pointed,  any   No 60 


ntral  Holder,  hard  rubber,  SX   inches 25 

1   Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6Ji  inches 25 

1   Hard     Rubber     Inkstand 55 

1   Good    Grip   Penpuller    10 

1   Inkholder    for    Lettering 10 

1   All-Steel    Ink    Eraser    60 


Zanerian   India   Ink: 


.  .40c 
Ink    .. 
ol    Ink 


1   doz.   bottles   express.  .  $4.00 


11' 


PEN  HOLDERS 

Art    Oblique    Holder,    Roseu 


1  only 
A  doz. 


.$1  . 
Oblique   Holdei 


che 


>od: 


Arnold's   Japan   Ink: 
Nearly  lA  pt.,  $  .45        1  pt.,  express,  $ 
(Quarts  and  pints  of  ink  cai 


not  b 


1  qt.,  express,  $1.15 

led.) 


ewood : 
8    inche 
Expert   Oblique   Holder,   T/,   it 

.     .20         1  doz 1.25 

.     .75         yA   gr $3.50 

Oblique    Holder,    6   inches: 

.      .15  1   doz 1.20 

.      .70  'i    gr $3.00 

Zaner   Method    Straight   Holder,    TA   inches: 

1  only    15        '  doz 90        54  gr. 

i  doz 50         H  gr $2.50         1  gr. 


only 


ches: 

'A   g< 


A   gr. 


.  .$6.50 

.$12.00 


CARDS 

White,   black  and   six   different  colors : 
100    postpaid,    30c;    500    express    (shipping    weight 
$1.00,   1000  express   (shipping  weight  4  lbs.),  $2.00. 

Flourished   Design   Cards: 

With    space    for    name.      Two    different    sets    of    1 
Every   one  different. 

2  sets,  24  cards $  .20  6  sets,     72  cards... 

3  sets,  36  cards 25  12   sets,   144  cards... 


ZANER  &  BLOSER  CO.,  Penmanship  Specialists,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

Educational  Publishers 

Home  Office 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Harlem  Square,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Branches 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  1018  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
The  H.  M.  Rome  Company,  681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Depositories 

James  B.  Wilson,  Agent,  106  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co.,  93  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  6  Market  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

All  other  former  depositories  discontinued 

(  Uving  to  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  business  and  our  inability  to  induce 
depositories  to  carry  sufficient  stocks  to  fill  all  orders  promptly  and  without  shortages,  this 
readjustment  of  distributing  points  became  a  necessity.  The  direct  through  transportation 
service  available  from  the  point  selected  with  prompt  filling  of  orders  will  insure  quick  and 
satisfactory  deliveries  to  all  points  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  the  new  arrangement 
permits  of  our  direct  control  of  service  to  our  customers  which  was  frequently  impossible 
under  the  former  arrangement. 

Make  up  your  orders  for  fall  delivery  promptly,  designating  the  shipping  date  and  for- 
ward to  your  nearest  distributing  point. 

For  detailed  shipping  instructions  send  for  our  latest  wholesale  price  list  and  order 
blank. 

New  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic 

had  a  largely  increased  sale  during  the  last  school  year.  This  shows  a  sensible  return  to 
sound  training  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

Rowe's  Commercial  Law 

is  another  text  with  a  heavy  increase  in  sales  which  shows  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
kind  of  instruction  in  this  most  important  subject  that  can  be  used  and  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  affairs.  It  is  suggested  that  many  more  schools  should  be  providing  efficient 
courses  in  commercial  law  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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